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PREFACE. 


Tue history of the following Work (which has engaged the author’s attention more 
or less for upwards of forty years) is briefly this. During my college life a friend 
presented me with Greswell’s ‘Harmony of the Gospels, and accompanying dis- 
sertations. I perused the latter with great interest, and found in them a storehouse 
of learning as regards the life of St. Paul, but in so loose and disjointed a shape 
that much further labour was required for moulding the scattered fragments into a 
consecutive narrative. However, I undertook the task, little dreaming upon how 
wide a sea I was embarking—what a labyrinth I was seeking to thread—into what 
ramifications the subject would branch out. I forthwith began collecting materials, 
and after a long interval I put pen to paper. It was a labour of love, but proceeded 


“ee 


slowly. Icould not say, “ nulla dies sine lined,” or even “nullus annus sine linea,” 
for other occupations, intervening, diverted and distracted my attention; but the 
design was never wholly absent from my mind, and my ideas meanwhile were 
assuming shape. At length the end was attained, and I submitted the manuscript 
to an eminent firm for publication, when, to my great surprise, I was informed that 
they were already pledged to bring out a precisely similar work, and under precisely 
the same title—‘ The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” * 

The Preface to the first edition of my Work bears date the 10th of April, 1851 
—more than twenty-three years ago! There has thus been ample time for reviewing 
my labours, and during the interim my leisure hours have, in a great measure, been 
devoted to the improvement of my early efforts. I have made numerous corrections, 


and have also introduced much additional matter, but have endeavoured to make the 


* T need scarcely say that reference is here when my own work was about half printed, and 
made to the ‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,’ by my own work appearing in its entirety when 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, which was pub- theirs had advanced about half-way. 
lished in numbers, the first number appearing 
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current run still in the old channel. I have aimed at swelling the stream of the 
narrative without diverting it. Many errors have been expunged, and hiatuses 
supplied, but faults and failings still abound, and would do so were another quarter 
of a century to be expended upon aspiring after that perfection which is visible to 


the mind’s eye, but can never be attained— 


“That like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, and as I follow flies.” 


Time, the monitor, warns me that “the day is far spent and the night is at hand ;” 
and I have, therefore, resolved once more on publication. 

The part of the Work upon which the greatest pains have been bestowed is the 
chronology. When the first edition was issued, though I had applied myself with 
some diligence to the investigation, I was far from having sounded the depths of so 
abstruse a subject. No sooner, therefore, had I launched the ‘ Life and Epistles,’ 
than I turned my attention with all the care and ability I could command to the 
adjustment of the dates. The result, after many years of study, was ‘ Fasti Sacri,’’ a 
series of chronological tables from B.c. 70 to a.v. 70, comprising all the leading 
events in sacred and profane history, and supported by extracts from the original 
authorities, and accompanied with dissertations on the topics of greatest interest. 
The ‘Life of St. Paul’ and ‘Fasti Sacri’ must indeed be regarded as twin works 
so interlaced together, as by their very nature to be inseparable. 

The First Edition was almost destitute of illustrations, and now it may be thought 
that I have fallen into the opposite extreme, as the Engravings, great and small, 
exceed 3870. This profusion was not from a wish to give buoyancy to my labours by 
the aid of embellishment, but from a sincere desire to place the subject before the 
reader in as graphic and vivid a form as possible. Pictures drawn from the ideal world, 
though proceeding from the hands of the greatest masters, were passed over, but the 
pages abound with views of places and actual scenery as well as with maps, plans, 
and coins. 

Such a multitude of illustrations could not have been inserted had I not met 
with the utmost liberality from both publishers and authors. I cannot attempt to 
enumerate the names of all to whom I am indebted in this respect; but there are 
some to whom I am bound to make special acknowledgment. To John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street, I cannot express myself too strongly. On applying to him for 


permission to copy some of the woodcuts in his Illustrated New Testament, edited by 


‘*Fasti Sacri, a Key to the Chronology of &c. Sold by George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
the New Testament.’ By Thomas Lewin, Esq., Covent Garden. 
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Messrs. Churton and Jones, he not only acceded to my request but forwarded electro- 
types of such plates as I desired, and repudiated the idea of remuneration for the 
expense incurréd in the process. To “The London Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany,’ and to Mr. Brain, their representative, of Paternoster Row, I am greatly 
beholden for the leave kindly given me of selecting several views from Carne’s ‘Syria 
and Palestine ’—a work deservedly popular, and presenting beautiful specimens of 
steel-engraving, which can be but feebly imitated by the best-executed woodcuts. 
To Richard Bentley, of New Burlington Street, and to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, of 
Piccadilly, I am also indebted for the use of illustrations in books of travel published 
under their auspices. 

I have met with no less liberality and kindness from authors. To the Rey. ©. W. 
King, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in particular, I should be very ungrateful not 
to tender my warmest thanks for permitting me to take electrotypes of numerous 
gems in his exhaustive work on ‘Antique Gems.’ To the Rey. J. L. Porter, the 
author of ‘Five Years in Damascus,’ I am obliged for being allowed to copy his plan 
of Damascus; and to F. W. Madden, for electrotypes of several Jewish coins. I 
much regret that John Yonge Akerman is no longer living to accept my gratitude for 
similar favours received at his hands. 

From the authorities of the coin department of the British Museum I have 
experienced the utmost courtesy, and my thanks are due especially to Mr. Barclay 
V. Head, author of “The Chronological Sequence of the Coins of Syracuse,” who 
undertook and carefully executed the task of selecting for me the most appropriate 
and best-preserved specimens. 

Amongst private friends who have contributed their aid, I am under obligation 
to Mrs. Mountain for two views copied from her sketch-book, and to Lieutenant 
Chisholm-Batten, R.N., for assisting me in the plan of Ephesus. 

Some of the illustrations have been obtained from rude sketches made in the 
course of my own travels; for I may here mention that at different times I have 
visited many of the principal scenes of the Apostle’s ministry, as Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Acre, Rhodes, Ephesus, Troas, Mitylene, Athens, Cenchrea, Corinth, Malta, Puteols, 
and Rome. Where I did not bring away sketches I have been enabled to judge from 
local knowledge of the fidelity of views derived from other sources. 

The Epistles have been inserted at length, under the impression that, read in 
their proper places chronologically, and in connection with the circumstances under 
which they were penned, they would be better understood, and thus convey to the 
reader a force which, without reference to the occasion of inditing them, might 


have escaped notice. They have been translated as literally as possible, and the 
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deviations from the Authorized Version, which are not numerous, have arisen partiy 
from an improvement of the original text by the labours of modern critics, aud partly 
from the fact that many of the words employed by the translators have since fallen 
into disuse or lost their meaning, and it may be added with deference, that in some 
few cases the sense of the original had not, according to the best scholars, been 
correctly apprehended. The Notes to the Epistles are brief, and seldom either 
critical or doctrinal, but calculated rather to assist the narrative historically. 

I now bid farewell to a work which, however it may be received by the public, 
has been an agreeable and instructive companion to myself for the greater part of 
my life. 

Let me conclude with the words of our great, if not our greatest poet,—words 
little called for by his genius, but highly applicable to my own shortcomings :— 

“ What is writ is writ: 
Would tt were worthier !” 
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P. 20. 


Amongst the several theories referred to in 
the note at this page as to the taxing of Cyrenius, 
the third is that Cyrenius was a special commis- 
sioner sent by Augustus to Syria, before the 
death of Herod, to make a census of the province. 
By those who adopt this view, it is argued that 
Josephus enumerates amongst the jyyenoves of 
Syria certain mpécBers or mpeoBevrai, described 


aS of wept Iedavov, and that by these are meant | |” dhe Marries Ae 
| it in the following inscription: 


commissioners for making the census, including 
Cyrenius. But it will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations that Pedanius was no com- 
missioner, but was one of the sons of Saturninus 
the Prefect, and that he and his brothers attended 
the Prefect as his council. 

In the Wars of the Jews, the earlier work, we 
read that Augustus wrote to Herod directing 
him to hold an assembly over the conduct of 
his sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, and to 
summon for that purpose amongst others, ray 
kara THy emapxiay nyeudvev. Jos. Bell. i. 27, 1. 
And at the assembly which met accordingly, it 
is stated that mpoxaOéCovrar of myepdves (ypapey 
avtois imo Kaicapos) Satoupvivds te, kal of wept 
Heddviov wpécBers, civ ois Kai Ovodrovpuos 
6Emizpomos. Jos. Bell.i.27,2. We have here the 
nyenoves defined, as consisting of (1) Saturninus 
the prefect; (2) the rpéoSers headed by Pedanius 
and (3) Volumnius the Procurator. At the close 
of the trial the votes were taken in order, Satur- 
ninus as Prefect leading the way, and followed by 
the mpérfers or mpecBevral, and then by the 
Procurator: patos Zaroupvivos amedyvaro . 
cup npo 6€ ait kal ot dto (lege tpeis) mpec- 
Bevrai.. . Ovodovpur0s b€ THs TKvOparijs anopdaceas 
qpéato. Jos. Bell. i. 27, 3. Observe here the 
order of the votes, first that of Saturninus the 
Prefect, then that of the mpéoSets or rpeaSevrai, 
and then that of Volumnius the Procurator; and 
now compare the following account of the same 
part of the proceedings, as given in the Anti- 
quities. Zaroupvivos. ..dmepnvaro-yopnv... per 
éxeivov of Zarovpvivov maides (eirovto yap aire 
tpeis, ovres TpegBevral) THY aiThy yrouny arepn- 

VOU. I: 


vavTo. Ovodovpmos de avtixpos en, &e. Ant. xvi. 
11,3. It is evident from this that the rpéoBes 
or mpeoBevrai, or what is the equivalent expres- 
sion of epi Iedamov, were the three sons of 


| Saturninus who accompanied him to Syria as 
| his council, and as such ranked amongst the 


NYEMOVES. 

Should we find the name of Pedanius in the 
pedigree of the family of Saturninus all doubt 
would be removed, and, in fact, we do so find 


P. PEDANIUS (SP. F.) 
SATURNINUS, 
PATRI. 


Gruter, Dccxxxyv. 17 (at Preeneste). 


We may safely conclude, therefore, that as 
we have the names of Sentius Saturninus and 
Volusius Saturninus, so the Pedanius referred 
to by Josephus was no other than Pedanius 
Saturninus, the eldest son of Sentius Saturninus, 
and that by of wepi Ileéamov are meant Pedanius 
Saturninus and his two brothers, the council of 
their father Sentius Saturninus. 

On the subject of the census of Cyrenius I 
venture to offer the solution of another enigma. 
Tn the note at p. 20 I have cited a passage from 
Justin, in which he speaks of Cyrenius as the 
jirst Procurator of Judea. Ziimpt (‘ Geburtsjahr 
Christi, p. 4) adduces this as an instance of the 
extreme ignorance of Justin, who, as a native of 
Palestine, and born within a century from the 
event, ought to have been well acquainted with 
the facts, and yet fell into the gross error of sup- 
posing Cyrenius to have been the first Procurator. 
To meet this charge I suggested that for zparov 
might have been written wparov, and then Jus- 
tin’s meaning would be, not that Cyrenius was 
the first Procurator, but that the census occurred 
when Cyrenius was Procurator (or, more pro- 
perly, Prefect of Syria) for the first time. ‘This 
would bring the passage into harmony with the 
views of Ziimpt, now generally admitted, that 
Cyrenius was not only Prefect of Syria in A.D. 
6, but also previously in B.c. 4. Upon further 

c 
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reflection, 1 think there are strong grounds for 
believing that Justin, who could scarcely have 
been ignorant of the truth, has not only made 
no mistake, but, on the contrary, has informed 
us of a material and important missing link in 
the history of Judea, and one which hitherto 
had been searched for in vain. 


Herod was nominally king of Judea, but in | 


reality was a subject of the Roman emperor. A 
census of his dominions had accordingly in his 
lifetime been ordered by Augustus. On his death 
in B.c. 4 Archelaus, though named in Herod’s 
will as his successor conditionally on the ap- 
proval of Augustus, could not, until the jiat of 
the emperor was known, assume the crown or 
exercise any regal authority. No sooner, there- 
fore, had the funeral obsequies to Herod been 
performed than Archelaus and Antipas hurried 
off to Rome to claim the kingdom at the hands 
of the emperor. They were shortly afterwards 
followed by Philip, also to prefer a similar claim 
on his own account, and then arrived an embassy 
of the Jews adverse to all the competitors and 
soliciting that Judea might be made an inde- 
pendent province, subject only to the control of 
the emperor. The hearing of these antagonistic 
appeals and the adjustment of their rights rela- 
tively to Rome would naturally occupy a con- 
siderable interval, and in the meantime Judea 
was destitute of a legitimate governor. No 
doubt Varus, the Prefect of Syria, on intelligence 
of the death of Herod, had marched with a strong 
force into Judzea to keep the peace, but the 
manifold duties of Varus required his presence 
elsewhere, and Judea (as a turbulent, disaffected 
province). could not be left without a local ruler 
ofits own. The administration of Judea sepa- 
rately from Syria was a regulation invariably ob- 
served, and while the title of the Prefect of Syria 
Was jyenov, OY emotatys, that of the Procurator 
of Judea was universally ‘Exirpomos. It was 
thus quite indispensable that, when the news of 
Herod’s death arrived at Rome, a Procurator 
should at once be sent out to take charge of the 
province, and whoever was so deputed would 
without question be the first Procurator or 
’Eritporos, for the next Procurator was not ap- 
pointed until ten years after, on the banishment 
of Archelaus in A.D. 6. Who then was the 
person selected for this important office? We 
learn from Justin that it was Cyrenius! He 
tells the Jews that Christ was born at Bethlehem: 
“ As,” he continues, “you may learn from the 
census which was made in the time of Cyrenius, 
who was your first Procurator in Judea.’ Thus 


| 


| 


these few words of Justin are full of meaning 
and supply a valuable piece of historical infor- 
mation. 

The duties of Cyrenius as Procurator were 
temporary only until Augustus should nominate 
a successor to Herod; and when the emperor, 
after a patient hearing of the several litigants, 
decided in favour of Archelaus and declared him, 
not king indeed, but Lthnarch of Judea, Cyrenius 
was functus officio. As Varus, however, had for 
some years been Prefect of Syria, he was now 
recalled, and Cyrenius was appointed in his 
place. It was during the Prefecture of Cyrenius 
over Syria that the census of Judéea, which had 
been commenced in B.c, 6, was brought to a 
conclusion. “ This,’ Luke writes, “was the jirst 
taxing when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria” in 
B.c. 4, as opposed to the second’ taxing when 
Cyrenius was again Prefect in a.p. 6; or as the 
passage may be rendered, “This the jirst taxing” 
(which had been begun in B.c. 6) “ was brought 
to a close when Cyrenius was Governor of 
Syria,” in B.c. 4. Luke ii. 1. 


P, 26. 


Macherus, the fortress in which John the 
Baptist was imprisoned by Herod Antipas, 
Tetrarch of Galilee, is the Greek form of the 
Arabic M’Khaur, the name which the place still 
retains. Josephus describes it as in Persea, on 
the borders of Arabia, and this is quite correct, 
for it is situate on the eastern side of the Dead 
Sea, a little above the river Arnon, which sepa- 
rated Persea from Arabia, the kingdom of Petra. 
The site has lately been explored by Dr. Tris- 
tram, who furnishes the following details. The 
fortified city was seated on the summit of an 
oblong flat ridge lying east and west, about a 
mile long, and approached from the east by a 
Roman road. At the eastern end of the ridge 
was the circular citadel or keep, 100 yards in 
diameter, upon a circular eminence, and sur- 
rounded by a strong wall of circumyallation. 
Within the keep was found a well of great depth 
with a very large and deep cemented cistern, the 
vaulted roof of which still remains, and “ most 
interesting of all, there were two dungeons, one 
of them deep and its sides scarcely broken in. 
That these were dungeons, and not cisterns, was 
evident from there being no traces of cement, 
which never perishes from the walls of ancient 
reservoirs, and from the small holes still visible 
in the masonry where staples of wood and iron 
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had once been fixed. One of these must surely 
have been the prison-house of John the Baptist.” 
The Land of Moab, p. 259; and at p. 260 will be 
found a rude outline of the plan. 


P, 29 (and Vol. II. p. 183). 


It is here assumed that the Beauti/ul, or Corin- 
thian, or Brazen, or Great Gate, was that which 
led from the court of the Gentiles into the court 
of the women, and this view is believed to be 
correct, though Josephus in some places expresses 
himself somewhat ambiguously. 

Josephus, it will be remembered, distinguishes 
three Temples, or rather three parts of the same 
Temple. There was the outer or first Temple, 
the court of the Gentiles, to which the public 
generally were admitted. Within that was the 
second or inner Temple, to which Jews only of 
either sex had access, and called the court of the 
women and within that was the third or inmost 
Temple, which could be entered only by the 
priests. The question is to which of these three 
Temples did the Beautiful, or Corinthian, or 
Brazen, or Great Gate belong ? 

We begin with the ‘ Wars of the Jews, the 
earlier production. We there read » dvarodk) 
mUAn Tod evSorépov (iepov) xadkn pev ovoa. JOS. 
Bell. vi. 5, 3. The Brazen or Beautiful gate, 
therefore, was the astern gate of the Inner 
Temple or that which led on the east into the 
court of the women. 

In another part of the same work he goes into 
details and tells us that the Inner Temple (in- 
cluding the third temple) had ten gates, four on 
the north and four on the south, none on the 
west, but two in succession on the east. Nine 
of these gates were either gilt or plated, but the 
tenth was of Corinthian brass, and was the most 
magnificent of them all, and he describes it as 7 
é£wOev Tov vew (the outer or most eastern of the 
vaos, meaning here the inner temple), Jos. Bell. 
vy. 5, 3, which, therefore, would be that leading 
into the court of the women. He then describes 
it further as dwd ras Tuvaikiridos €€ dvarodis 
avovyopevn TIS TOU vaov TUAnS ayTiKpY (Opening 
from the court of the women opposite the gate 
of the vads, meaning here apparently the inmost 
or third temple), Jos. Bell. v. 5, 8, so that as it 
was opposite the gate of the vads it must have 
been that which led into the court of the women. 
Then follows a passage which may be thought 
to contradict what had preceded, for he writes 
that “ fifteen steps led up tothe greater gate from 


the court of the women.” BaOpot dé dexarévre mpos 


THY pelCova TUAHY ard TOD Toy Tuvackaey duareryio- 
featos avnyov. Jos. Bell. y. 5,3. At first sight 
this would seem to imply that the Beautiful gate 
led up from the court of the women into the 
third or inmost temple. However, Josephus 
does not say that the fifteen steps led up from 
the court of the women into the third temple, but 
that they “led up to the greater gate from the 
court of the women,” which may well be rendered 
“led up to the greater of the two gates which 
opened out from the court of the women.” This 
interpretation, and this only, would make the 
historian consistent with himself. 

When we turn to the Antiquities, the later and 
more matured work, all doubt as to the historian’s 
meaning is removed, for he tells us, kara dé Alou 
Bodas eva (muA@va) Tov Meyay, dv’ ob mapyemmer 
dyvol peta yuvackav, “Eowrepw d€ Kakelvou yuvacé 
aBarov nv To ‘Iepdv. Ant. xy. 11,5; that is, the 
inner temple as opposed to the outer and inmost 
temple—“ and on the east side was the Great gate, 
by which we who were purified entered with the 
women; but, beyond this, the temple was inac- 
cessible to the women.” It is plain, therefore, 
that the Great yate (which was unquestionably 
identical with the Beautiful gate) was that which 
led from the outer court, or the court of the 
Gentiles, into the part open for public worship 
to the Jews of both sexes, that is the court of the 
women. 

The position we have assigned to the Beautiful 
gate agrees also better with the fact stated else- 
where, that Herod set up a golden eagle as the 
emblem of Roman power over the Great gate— 
Ant. xvii. 6, 2; Jos. Bell. i. 38, 2—for it is 
more likely that he should set up the eagle as 
the emblem of Roman power over the gate 
leading from the court of the Gentiles ito the 
court of the women where it could be seen by 
the Romans, than over the interior gate leading 
from the court of the women into the court of 
the priests, where it could be seen only by Jews. 

Again, when Peter and John cured the poor 
cripple at the Beautiful gate they were going up 
to pray; that is, they were ascending to the 
court of the women, for into the third or inmost 
temple, which was beyond it, the priests only 
could enter: eketvov dé (the court of the women), 
évddrepov TO Tpirov (iepdy), drov rots iepevow eiaed- 
Oew e&dv Hv povos. Ant. xv. 11, 5. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we must conclude 
that the Beautiful, or Corinthian, or Brazen, or 
Great gate was the most eastern of the two gates 
of the inner temple, and Jed up from the court 
of the Gentiles to the court of the women. 
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P. 48, note 35. 


It may seem strange that the high-priest and 
sanhedrim should have power to order the arrest 
Of persons in cities, like Damascus, out of Judea. 
But perhaps the privilege had been continued 
from the days of Herod, to whom this prerogative 
had been expressly granted by Augustus. Ovdevi 
yap Bactiéwv (except Herod) rocatrny Kaicap 
edwxke TYysy, doTe TOY dw avTov evyovra Kal pi) 
mpooyonkovons Toews e&ayayeiv. Jos. Bell. 1. 


24, 2. 


P. 61, note “ Sidon.” 


The possessions of Sidon extended anciently 
to Laish. Judges xviii. 7,28. But the Danites 
took the city and called it Dan. But on the 
sarcophagus of Ashmunazer, king of Sidon, re- 
cently brought to light, it is recorded that he 
recovered “ample corn lands which are at the 
root of Dan.” The Land and the Book, p. 189. 
And Dr. Thomson adds that this reference to 
the corn-lands is very exact as the Huleh spreads 
out from the very root of Dan (Tell el Kady), 
“the richest grain-fields that I am acquainted 
with in any country.” Ib. 189. 


P. 134. 


InC. Texier’s ‘ Byzantine Architecture,’ p. 134, 
are the following particulars of Perga : 

“Tt stands at the foot of a hill, square in form, 
which was surmounted by the Temple of Diana, 
in somewhat the same manner as the Acropolis 
at Athens is crowned by the Parthenon. On the 
right of the gate stands as fine a theatre as ever 
was constructed by the inhabitants of a Greek 
town. It accommodated 12,000 persons easily ... 
Upon one of the upper steps is an inscription 
IEPEIAS APTEMIAOS. This was the seat of the 
chief priestess of the Goddess Diana. We can 
imagine the noble lady appearing at the theatre 
in a rich litter, surrounded by a numerous cor- 
tége of attendants, who made way for her through 
the crowd. ... Near the theatre was the stadium. 
Numerous colonnades bordered the streets, in 
the middle of which clear water ran in shallow 
marble channels. The margins of these channels 
have pierced lions’ heads, by means of which the 
pavement could be washed if the level of the 
water was raised. 

“Upon a high hill on the north side stood the 
Tonic temple of the Pergian Diana, now com- 
pletely destroyed.” 


P. 158. 


We have here stated that the writers of the 
general epistles which pass under the names of 
James and Jude, were James, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Jude his brother, two of the half- 
brethren of our Lord, the sons of Mary by her 
husband Joseph. 

That Jesus was not the only child of Mary 
may be inferred from the statement that Mary 
“brought forth her first-born son” (viz. Jesus). 
Matt. i. 25; Luke ii. 7. And it would seem 
that she had a numerous family, for there were 
no less than four sons, James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon—Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 83—and more 
than two daughters, for it is said of the daughters 
“ Are they not all with us?”—Matt. xiii. 56; 
language inappropriate had there not been more 
daughters than two. 

The sudden conversion of the brethren of our 
Lord is very remarkable, and a strong testimony 
to the truth of revealed religion. During the 
life of Jesus they did not believe in Him, and 
taunted him with the obscurity of his ministry 
in Galilee, “ Depart hence and go into Judea, 
that thy disciples also may see the works that 
thou doest. .. For neither did his brethren believe 
ix him.” John vii. 3,5. While Le was prose- 
cuting His divine mission, they were residing 
with their mother Mary, and pursuing quietly 
their usual avocations at Nazareth; and on one 
occasion when our Lord was surrounded by a 
dense crowd of followers His mother and brethren 
sought an interview with Him (Mark iii. 32; 
Luke viii. 20), and perhaps to expostulate with 
Him on what appeared to them an excess of 
zeal. And, again, it is said that of wap’ airod 
(Mark iii. 21), His friends or relatives, and pro- 
bably His brethren, would have taken Him away 
by force, “for they said he is beside himself.” 
Mark iii. 21. 

The resurrection of our Lord transformed 
these brethren from scoffers into earnest believers. 
The proofs of the resurrection were indeed irre- 
sistible. Five times on the vety day of the 
resurrection did our Lord show Himself to 
different individuals or groups of persons, as 
first to Mary Magdalene, then to the other 
women, then to the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, then to Peter, then to the apostles 
(except Thomas) at their supper; and during 
the forty days that elapsed between the cruci- 
fixion and the ascension, Christ was in frequent 
communication with the chosen eleven (Acts i. 
3). And, again, He manifested Himself to His 
disciples generally in Galilee, to the number of 


a) 
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more than 500 (1 Cor. xv. 6), But the crowning 
evidence to our Lord's brethren was His appear- 
ance to James himself, the eldest of the brother- 
hood (1 Cor. xv. 7). After this there was no 
doubt left on their minds, and we read that from 
this time the Apostles were in daily communion 
with “ Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with //is 
brethren.” (Acts i. 14.) 

So soon as the church of Jerusalem acquired a 
settled form of government, and called for a 
permanent supervisor or president, James as the 
eldest of our Lord’s nearest relatives was consti- 
tuted bishop, not by that title, which came into 
use subsequently, but in effect (see Vol. I. p. 158). 
The episcopacy of James over the church of 
Jerusalem was a protracted one, and extended 
over a quarter of a century or near it. For in 
4.D. 39, when Paul returned from Damascus to 
Jerusalem he sought out Peter, and adds, ‘‘ But 
other of the Apostles saw I none save James the 
Lord’s brother” (Gal. i. 19), which implies that 
James was then already the official head of the 
church. And the martyrdom of James occurred 
so late as under the persecution in the time of 
Ananus, high-priest in A.D. 67. See Vol. I. p. 300. 

The general epistle of James was apparently 
written about A.D, 62, at the commencement of 
the persecution at Jerusalem under Ananus (see 
Vol. II. p. 800), and as overseer of the Jewish 
church, he addresses it to the twelve tribes (i. 1), 
and describes himself not as brother of Jesus, 
whom he now acknowledged as a divine person, 
but as “the servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” i. 1. 

Of the other brethren of Jesus we know only 
that on their conversion they were zealous 
enough to make circuits for propagating the 
faith and were thus engaged in a.p. 57 when 
Paul wrote the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in which he argues, “ Have we not power to lead 
about a sister-wife as well as other apostles, and 
as the brethren of our Lord.” 1 Cor. ix. 5; see 
Vol. I. p. 886. 

This passage implies that the brethren of our 
Lord, or at least such of them as were not 
stationary like James at Jerusalem, were married, 
and such we know was the case with Jude. The 
name of his wife is said to have been Mary 
(Niceph. i. 23),‘and in the time of Domitian, two 
grandsons of Jude were brought before the 
emperor as dangerous characters, as being of 
the royal line of David and claiming a king- 
dom. But when upon examination before the 
emperor it appeared that their whole substance 
consisted of thirty-nine acres of land (valued 


in the Domesday Book of Rome at 9000 de- 
nari, or about £35), and that the kingdom which 
they claimed was not on earth but in heaven, 
and their horny hands attested their manual 
labour, the emperor dismissed them with con- 
tempt as beneath his notice. Euseb. H. E. iii. 
20. 

Jude lived several years after the martyrdom 
of his brother James, for Jude in his Epistle 
quotes the second Epistle of Peter, which was 
written about ap. 65. Thus, “Beloved, re- 
member ye the words which were spoken before 
of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that 
they told you there should be mockers in the 
last time who should walk after their own 
ungodly lusts” (Jude verse 17), which evidently 
alludes to the statement of Peter that “There 
shall come in the last days scoffers walking after 
their own lusts.” 2 Pet. iii, 3. It is to be 
noticed that Jude in the passage cited distin- 
guishes himself from the Apostles of Jesus; that 
is from the twelve of whom he was not one. In 
the opening address he calls himself not an 


* apostle, but “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ 


and brother of James” (Jude i. 1); that is, the 
brother of the James then familiarly known as 
such, the last survivor of that name. the brother 
of our Lord and Bishop of Jerusalem, who 
had suffered martyrdom a few years before in 
A.D. 62. 


P, 271, note 111. 


Achaia was at this time a Praetorian province, 
ie., governed by one who had been a Pretor 
merely, and, therefore, the Prefect of Achaia was 
attended by only six lictors: &¢& ‘Popaioy tmei- 
kovat (of "EdAnves) paBdas. Jos. Bell. ii. 16, 4. 


P, 314, note 24. 


To the authority here cited should be added 
the following: Ti d€ ai mevraxéowa THs *Acias 
modets 3 ovxt Sixa Ppovpas eva mpockvvotaww 
iryenova kai Tas UmateKads paBdovs. Jos. Bell. 


ii. 16, 4. 
P, 322. 


At the page referred to are given three plans 
of the Temple of Diana of Ephesus, one by 
E. Falkener, another by J. Fergusson, and another 
by Colonel Leake. In the ‘Athenzeum’ of 29th 
of July, 1874, No. 489, will be found a plan of 
the Temple, corrected from the latest explora- 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO VOL. I. 


tions by J. T. Wood. It differs little from the 
conjectural plan of J. Fergusson. 


The platform on which the Temple stood was | 


ascended by fourteen steps (being four steps 
more than those of the sixth Temple, which had 
only ten steps. Philo de Septem Mirac. Mir. vi.) 
The circuit round the lowest of the fourteen 
steps was 239 ft. 43 in. in breadth, by 420 ft. 
24 in. in length, and thus not very materially 
differing from the measurements of Pliny, who 
assigns 220 feet to the breadth and 425 feet to 
the length. Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 21. 

The circuit of the colonnade at the top of the 
steps was 163 ft. 93 in. in breadth by 342 ft. 
6,8; in. in length. 

The ambiguous language of Pliny left it open 
to doubt whether the columns supporting the 
Temple were 100, or 120, or 128, and J. T. Wood 
decides in favour of the 100 columns, which he 
arranges as. in the subjoined plan. 
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The thirty-six columns stated by Piiny to 
have been sculptured round the drums or bases 
are placed by J. T. Wood thus,—sixteen in two 
rows of eight each in front, and sixteen in two 
rows of eight each at the back, and the remaining 
four in the Pronaos or vestibule. These thirty- 
six columns are distinguished on the above plan 
by the dark shading. The existence of the walls 
coloured dark is considered as certain. The 
other walls are conjectural. Two columns found 
in situ at the sides are also coloured dark. 

The statements of Pliny that the foundations 


were laid with charcoul, and that the roof was of 
cedur (Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 21; xvi. 79), are also 
confirmed by J. T. Wood, who, in the course of 
his excavations found a large fragment of a cedar 
beam, and discovered under the foundations a 
layer of charcoal. See ‘Illustrated London 
News,’ Feb. 27, 1875. 


P. 380. 


The Jews were more numerous at Ephesus, as 
having in that city equal municipal privileges 
with the ancient Greeks: épolas of ev Edéo@ kai 
Kata thy GddAnv “Iaviay Trois aiOvyeveou roNiras 
dpavupover, TOUTO TapagxovTaY TaY Siaddxav. JOS. 
cont. Apion ii. 4 


P. 384. 


Tn the description of Ephesus allusion is made 
to the spells or charms in common use for the 
purposes of magic, and called "Eqeoua ypdppara. 
I was not aware at the time that any specimen 


ere 


th 
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of the black art had survived, but I have since 
met with one in the French work now in course 
of publication, “ Dictionnaire des Antiquités,” 
and it is here presented to the reader. The 
original is preserved in the museum at Syracuse. 
It is not of metal, but in terra cotta. The date, 
to judge from the style of the Ictters, must have 
preceded the Christian Era. The figure in the 
centre is unquestionably that of Diana of Ephe- 
sus, but the inscription cannot, and was never 
intended to be understood. Here and there, 
however, there is just a glimmering of sense. 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO VOL, I. 


XXili 


Thus, in the first line, may be read something 
like Aprep ®aos Iepor, “ Holy light of Diana,” and 
the last letters are Apy the abbreviation of 
"Apxtepevs, or high-priest. It must have been 
brought from Ephesus to Syracuse by some de- 
voted worshipper of the great goddess, and used 
perhaps as an amulet to secure the wearer against 
the assaults of demons or evil spirits. 


P. 336 


Reference is here made to the coinage com- 
monly current in the days of the Apostle, and it 
will be seen that the Greek drachma, formerly 
9$d., was at this time of the same weight with, 
and was equivalent to the Roman denarius, viz., 
83d., so that in Roman writers drachmz were 
called denarii, and in Greek writers denarii were 
called drachme. The following is a specimen of 
the Greek drachma coined in the reign of the 
Emperor Nero, and which should have been 
inserted in its proper place, but was accidentally 
omitted. 


Gbv. Nepwvos Kacaapos (of Nero Cxesar).— Rev, Apaxyn (a 
drachma). rom a coin in the British Museum. 


P. A401, 


The well-known iambic, ®6eipovow An xpnoW 
épiXia kaxai, “ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” is cited by St. Paul from the comedy 
of ‘ Thais’ by Menander, and the following por- 
trait of Menander, as handed down from the 


ancients, should have appeared in the body of 
the work. 


Head of Menander, the comic poet cited by St. Paul. From 


Bellorius. 


P. 411. 


We have at this page exhibited three coins of 
Ephesus, one inscribed Newxopos simply, another 
inscribed rps (thrice) Newxopos, and another 
inscribed A (fourth time) Newxopos. We now 
subjoin a coin inscribed Arg (twice) NewKopos. 


Coin of Ephesus from the Pembroke collection. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 


CHAPTER I. 


The Birth and Education of Saul. 


I VEE, 


In Cydnus’ clear but chilly wave 

His weary limbs was wont to lave 
Great Philip’s greater son— 

By Egypt’s queen, on Cydnus’ tide, 

The Roman, proof ’gainst all beside, 
By beauty’s smile was won. 

But now, I ween, in Christian lays 

Hath Cydnus earned a holier praise. 


Where Tarsus, girt with greenest trees, 
Her image fair reflected sees 

In that fast-flowing stream— 
In childhood’s hour was wont to stray, 
Poring upon the classic lay, 

Or lost in heavenly dream— 
He who should carry far and wide 
The banner of the Crucified. 

Anon. 


Ir might naturally be supposed, that before the capture of Jerusalem by Titus (a.p. 
70),’ which of course led to a general dispersion of the Jews, a people so distinguished 
by their peculiarities from the rest of mankind would seldom stray beyond the limits 
of their own native Judea. The fact, however, was far otherwise. The tribes were, 
from the first, of a wandering spirit, and addicted to commerce ; and besides this, 
the tyranny of their domestic princes, and the encouragement given them abroad by 
Alexander the Great and his successors, and subsequently the severities exercised 
against them under the oppression of a foreign yoke, conspired to scatter them 
amongst all the nations of the earth. Scarcely was there a capital, not only within 
the precincts of the Roman Empire, but even over the known world, in which the 
descendants of Abraham were not jealously watched, as formidable for their numbers 
and wealth. In most cities of consequence they had their synagogues, in others their 
proseuche or oratories. In many—as in Alexandria, Antioch, and Damascus—they 
acquired the privilege of living under the jurisdiction of their own chief magistrate, 


called generally ethnarch, and sometimes alabarch or archon.” No wonder, therefore, 


1 See Fasti Sacri, p. 360, No. 2154. 


mpooraypdarwv, @s dv moNrelas dpyeay avroredovs. 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 7,2, quoting Strabo. So Claudius 
recites, in his edict to the Alexandrians, that 
TeheuTHTavTos TOV "lovdaiwy eOvapxov, Tov ceBaorov 


> “ Da: , a bs ’ > ‘ 

ev your Aiyimr@ Karoukia Tov "lovdaiay early 

dmodederypevn’ xwpis Kal THs Tov ’ANeEavdpéwv 
, > , 4 Ld a + , 

TOAEws apapioTo peya pepos TO EOver ToUT@. kad- 


, . > 4 > ~ a col \»~ 
iorarat de Kai €Ovapyns airay, Os d.oiket re To €Ovos 
s Led , \ / > al ‘ 
kal Ocaita Kpioets, kal cupBodaiwy emipedeirat, Kat 
VWOro 1. 
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py) KeKwhucevae €Ovapxas yiveo Oat, Bovddpevoy i7o- 
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reraxOat Exdorous eupevovtas rois idios eOect Kat 
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2 THE BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF SAUL, 


[Cuap, I. 


when we read that at the dawn of the Christian era, Tarsus, which was “no mean 
city” (being, indeed, the metropolis of Cilicia, and not far distant from Judea), num- 
bered amongst its citizens a multitude of Jews. Amongst them was the father of 
Saul, a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin.? From his residence in a Gentile city, where 
Greek was the spoken language, he was an Hellenist ; but he was at the same time a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews,‘ or (in other words) could trace his descent in the direct line 
from Abraham, and had not been ingrafted amongst the people of God as a proselyte. 
A tradition is mentioned by Jerome, that the parents of Saul were residing at Gischala, 
an inconsiderable city of Galilee, and that on its capture by the Romans they migrated, 
with Saul their child, to Tarsus. But the statement that Saul was a native of 
Gischala is contradicted by his own express testimony, for he tells us that he was 
born at Tarsus ;° nor is there any occasion upon which, after the commencement of 
the Christian era, Gischala could have been taken hostilely by the Romans. If there 
be any foundation at all for the rumour, it can only amount to this—that Saul’s 
ancestors had, at some time or other, been settled at Gischala, and had thence removed 
to Tarsus. 

From the excellent education which the sire bestowed on his son, and the noble 
principles instilled into him, we cannot doubt that the father of Saul was a person of 
He 
was certainly a Roman citizen (for his son was freeborn),’ though we know not how so 


gentle extraction, and accustomed to move in the very highest grade of society. 


important a privilege was originally acquired. 
One hypothesis, too hastily advanced, is, that all Tarsians were Romans, but for 


this there is not the slightest foundation. 


The capital of Cilicia was a free city,® and 


11) mapaBaive avaykaCopevovs THY TAT pLov Opnokeiav. 
Jos. Ant. xix. 5,2. Soin Sardis, the Roman pro- 
preetor writes to the “ magistrates and senate and 
people of Sardis” as follows : ’Iovdator moNtrat npe- 
Tepor mpoceNOdyres ror eredevEay Eavto’s TVVOdSOY 
€xewv idlay Kata Tovs marplous vopous am’ apx7s, 
kai Tomov tdvov, ev @ Ta TE TMpaypara kal 
Tas mpos GAANHAOVS avTLNoOylas KpivovcL 
TOUTS TE aitnoapevors iva eR avTots Tovey, THPHaAL 
kal emurpeyrat €xpwa. Jos. Ant. xiv.10,17. Even 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
the Jews, so long as they paid the poll-tax of 
the didrachm into the Roman exchequer, were 
allowed to live under their own laws; and 
the ethnarch, by the tacit allowance of the 
Emperor, had jurisdiction even to the extent 
of capital punishment. Thus: kat viv yodr 
‘Popaioy Bacidevovray kal lovdalwv Td didpaxpov 
avrois TedoWwTaV, boa, cvyX@podvrcs Kaicapos, 6 
eOvdpxns tap’ avrois Svvarat ws pndev Siadépeww 
Baciebovros rov €Ovous, iopev oi memerpapevor. 
yivera Se Kal kpirijpia AehnOdrws Kata Tov vdpor, 
kal katadikugovtai rues TIV emi TH Oavare@, ovre 


petra Tis wavtTn eis TOTO Tappyolas, ovTE peta TOU 
havOaverw roy Bacirevovra. Origen, Epist. ad 
Africanum, s. 14. The ethnarch of Alexandria 
had the local name of alabarch: see Jos. Ant. 
Quah (ha 5 eaiallb toh INR Sebo, Gy ILS Soc 1(,639 airiel 
in Antioch he was called archon. Jos. Bell. 
vii. 3, 3. 

$ Philip. iii. 5; Rom. xi. 1. 

* Philip. iii. 5. 

> Paulus....de tribu Benjamin et oppido 
Jude Gischalis fuit, quo a Romanis capto cum 
parentibus suis Tarsum Cilicize commigrayit. 
Hieron. Vir. Illust. c. 5. And again: Talem 
fabulam accepimus. <Aiunt parentes Apostoli 
Pauli de Gischalis regione fuisse Jude, et eos, 
cum tota provincia Romana vastaretur manu, et 
dispergerentur in orbe Judzi, in Tarsum urbem 
Cilicize fuisse translatos : parentum conditionem 
adolescentulum Paulum secutum. Hieron,Com- 
ment. in Epist. ad Philem. vy. 28, 24. 

& “Acts xxiiv3. 

7 Acts xxii. 28. 

& PlinsNwEy veers 
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as such was exempt from a Roman garrison, and governed by its own laws, and 
enjoyed an immunity from public taxes—a privilege procured to them by the influence 
of Athenodorus, the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, and private tutor to Augustus ;° but this 
was the limit, and nowhere is it hinted that a Tarsian could, as such, claim the citizen- 
ship of Rome. In later years, indeed, this honour was sometimes conferred on a township, 
or eyen a whole people,’® and many natives of Tarsus (as Athenodorus, the tutor of 
Augustus ; and Nestor the Academic, the tutor of Marcellus, Augustus’s nephew; and 
Nestor the Stoic, the tutor of Tiberius)" were possessed of influence at the Imperial 
Court, and might even have solicited a grant of the citizenship in favour of their 
countrymen; but such an assumption rests on conjecture only, and is contradicted by 
the fact that Lysias, the captain of Fort Antonia, although already informed that 
Saul was a Tarsian, yet inquired further, “Tell me, art thou a Roman?” and expressed 
surprise at receiving an answer in the affirmative.” i 

Another theory is, that the father of Saul had at one period of his life been the 
slave of some powerful Roman, and was afterwards manumitted with the solemnity 
of the windicta, which conferred on tne ireedman the eczvitas or freedom of Rome ; 
and the misfortunes of Tarsus may be thought to lend some countenance to the idea. 
In the civil wars, between Octavius and Antony on the one side, and Brutus and 
Cassius on the other, Tarsus, which had espoused the cause of the two former, was 
obliged on a luckless day (B.c. 43) to open its gates to the army of the victorious Cassius. 
Most of the inhabitants were on this occasion sold into servitude, to raise the enormous 
fine which the conqueror exacted.’* The vast slave-market of Rome was supplied 
from the coasts of Asia Minor through Delos; and the father of Saul, then a youth, 
may have become the property of some wealthy Roman, and may subsequently, by 
his own good conduct, or the compassion of his master, have acquired his freedom. 
At all events, when the cause of Octavius and Antony eventually triumphed on the 
plains of Philippi, the Tarsians (who, for their attachment to the party now (8.c. 42) the 
victors, had been reduced to bondage) were, by a general edict, declared entitled to 
their liberty ;° and the slaves thus liberated may, with their freedom, have received the 
citizenship of Rome, the ordinary accompaniment of manumission, and in this instance 
a suitable reward for their former sufferings.’® From the question in the First Epistle 


9 


ds Kat diddoKados eyevero Katoapos oeBacrov 
Gcod, id’ od ) Tapoéwy rods Kai Pdpeov exovpicOn. 
Lucian, Macrob. 21. 

10 Senec. ’AvoxoA.; Tac. Ann. iii. 40; xi. 23; 
Suet. Octayv. 47; Tac. Hist. i. 8 and 78. 

1 ’Adnvddwpos Savdwvos, Tapaeds, Stwikds, os 
kat dvddoKados eyevero Kaicapos oeBartcd Oeov, 
id’ ob 7 Tapoéay rods kat Pdépwv exouvdiabn, dvo 
kat dySonkovra ern Biods erehevTnoEV ev TH aTpidt, 
Kat Tysas 6 Tapoéwy dros a’t@ Kar’ Eros Exacrov 


droveper ws jpwi. Néotwp b€ Stwikds ard Tapood 


6iSdoKados Kaicapos TiBepion ern S00 kal evevnxovra, 
Lucian, Macrob. 21. 

14 Acts xxi, 89): xxii, 27: 

3 App. Bell. Civ. iv. 64. 

1 Strab. xiv. 5 (tom. iii. p. 220, Tauchnitz). 

© App. Bell. Civ. v. 7. 

16 Tf the father of Saul was a freedman, it 
would tend to explain the part which Saul took 
in the stoning of Stephen, for the persecution 
arose from the libertini (or freedmen) and 
men of Cilicia. Acts yi. 9, Saul, as a native of 
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to the Corinthians, ‘Am I not free?”™ and from the subsequent remark, “Though I 
be free from all men, yet have I made myself a slave to all,”’* one is disposed to ask 
whether the writer had not been taunted with his father’s slavery. The coincidence, 
however, must be purely accidental. 

Others have supposed that an affluent fortune enabled the father of Saul to purchase 
the Roman franchise, which was certainly at one time the subject of traffic.'? And had 
he lived in the days of Claudius, who was extravagant in the distribution of the Roman 
citizenship, the conjecture (as Saul’s family was of high rank) would be plausible. 
But Saul’s father flourished under Augustus, who made a great favour of conferring 
the Roman franchise, and cannot be supposed to have sold it for money. However, 
Mark Antony was less scrupulous, and could lend himself for a bribe to any act, 
however unconstitutional. But, even then, the objection arises, how the father of 
Saul, who presents himself before us as a man of high honour and right feeling, 
could condescend to employ means so irregular for the attainment of the privilege. 

Perhaps the most feasible of all hypotheses is, that the Roman franchise was 
conferred on the father, or some ancestor, of Saul as a reward for distinguished 
services to the Roman State: not, indeed, for military prowess in the field, as a rigid 
Jew could not conscientiously enlist in the Roman army, but for some exertion of his 
personal influence in favour of Octavius and Antony, in their struggle against Brutus 
No city was more deeply involved in the political intrigues of the day, 
or saw greater vicissitudes in consequence, than Tarsus; and the father, or ancestor, 
of Saul, as a wealthy burgess, may have been fortunate enough to side with the party 
which eyentually triumphed, and may then have reaped the reward of his zeal, and 
perhaps also of his sufferings, by receiving the diploma of the Roman citizenship. 

In whatever previous adventures the father of Saul had been engaged, it is 


and Cassius. 


certain that a few years after the commencement of the Christian era, he was quietly 
settled in the once more flourishing town of Tarsus; and here was born to him Saul, 
the subject of our narrative, as we learn from himself, “I am verily a man which am 


a Jew, born at Tarsus, a city of Cilicia.” *° The exact date of his birth is uncertain, 


Tarsus, was certainly from Cilicia; and if his 
father was libertus, Saul himself would be a 
libertinus, or son of a libertus. This, however, 
assumes that Luke, by libertini, means freed- 
men, which is disputed. See the discussion of 
this in a subsequent page. 

SWAN (Clowes rps 

TOE (Clowes be INSP 

19 Acts xxii. 28; Dion, lx. 17. The facility of 
acquiring the citizenship of Rome varied accord- 
ing to the temper of the Emperor. Augustus 
was jealous of extending the privilege. Dion, 
lvi. 33; Suet. Octay. 40. So was Caligula; and 
even where the Roman freedom was granted to 
a man and his issue, he would not allow the free- 


dom to descend beyond the son. Suet. Calig. 88 ; 
and see Philo, Leg. ad Caium, ec. 36. But 
Claudius was profuse (Dion, Ix. 17; Senec. 
’AvoxoX.), While he made the /udse assumption 
of the citizenship a capital offence. Suet. Claud. 
25. Nero bestowed the honour on the most 
frivolous grounds. Suet. Nero, -12. The fran- 
chise was granted by letters patent called a 
diploma. Suet. Calig. 88; Nero, 12. 

* Acts xxii. 8. If only to show how far the 
malice of inveterate enemies can extend, we 
must here make a passing allusion to one of the 
fictions formerly current against Saul. The 
calumny was spread by the Jews that he was no 
true Israelite, but a Gentile, born of a Greek 
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but we may place it about a.p. 2.7! 


On the eighth day (the customary time) the child 


was circumcised by the name of Saul, an appellation which, ever since the days of the 
son of Cis, the king of Israel, had been fondly cherished as reflecting lustre on 


father and Greek mother ; that he went up from 
Tarsus to Jerusalem to push his fortunes, and 
there fell in love with the High Priest’s daughter; 
that in order to win her hand he became a pros- 
elyte, and submitted to circumcision; that the 
lady rejected his addresses; and that, in spite, 
he then became a renegade, and employed all 
his talents to the subversion of Judaism by the 
establishment of Christianity. ¢é& ‘ENAjver de 
avrov troribevra, aBdvtes thy mpdpacw ek Tov 
rérou Sia TO piradnoes br’ avrod pyOev ore Tapoevs 
eipt, ovK donwou moAEws TOALTNS. E€iTa acKovow 
avtov eat “EMAnva kai “EAAnvidos paytpds Kat 
"EdAnvos marpos aida, dvaB_eBnxevar dé eis “Tepov- 
can Kal ypdovoy eket pewevnkevat, emireOuunkevar 
b€ Guyatépa Tod iepews mpods yapov ayayerOa, Kab 
Tovtou évexa mpoondvrov yeveobar Kal mepitpn- 
cOnvat, tra pr AaBdvra THY KdpnY @pylabat Kal KaTa 
emirouns yeypapevae Kal Kata tod ZaBBadrov kal 
vopobecias, Epiphan. ady, Heres. lib. i. tom. ii. 
GaLG: 

21 Philo the Jew, on the authority of Hippo- 
crates, the famous physician, divides the ages of 
man as follows :— 


Child (waidlov) up to. 7 years. 
Boy (rats) beds ~ de 
Youth (jerpaxcov) ae: eg a Le 
Young man (veavioxos) ,, . A piset axe 
Man (avnp) aro ~ 49, 
Elder (zpeoBirns) 5 965, 


Old man (yépav) from that time forward, 
Philo de Mund. Opif. s. 36. At the stoning of 
Stephen (A.D. 87), Paul was veavias (Acts vii. 58), 
i.e. according to the above scale, between twenty- 
one and twenty-eight; and in a.p. 62 he was 
mpeacBurns (Philem. 9), i.e. between forty-nine 
and fifty-six; and if he was (say) fifty-three 
(zpeoBvrns) in A.D, 62, he would be twenty-eight 
(veavias) in A.D. 87, and his birth would therefore 
be in A.pv. 9. However, Philo’s distribution of 
the several ages is highly artificial, and traceable 
to his love for the number 7, and was never 
adopted in ordinary language. 

The force of the terms veavias and mpecBirns 
must necessarily be regulated by the ideal divi- 
sion of life in the writer’s mind. One man may 
contemplate two classes only, viz. the young and 
the old, and then youth and age have the widest 
possible latitude. * Another may be thinking of 
four stages—as1, The child; 2, The young man; 


3, The elder; 4, The old man—and then the 
meaning of each must be proportionally curtailed. 
That veavias had a vague signification, is evident 
from numerous instances. Thus, Herod the Great 
was about seventy when he died in B.c. 4 (Jos. 
Bell. i. 83, 1; Fasti Sacri, p. 187, No. 925), so 
that in B.c. 40 he would be thirty-four; and yet 
Josephus calls him and his e/der brother at that 
time veavioxos, Ant. xiy. 18,1 and 3, Again, 
Agrippa I., King of Judea, is addressed, in the 
year A.D. 36, as veavias. Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 7. 
But he died a.p. 44, at the age of fifty-four 
(Ant. xix. 8, 2), and therefore in A.p. 36 was 
forty-six years old. Again, Agesilaus is said to 
have been made king éru peév véos dy. Xen. Ages. 
c.1. But at that time he was forty-three years 
old. Plut. Ages. c.40. So Cicero speaks of Mark 
Antony, in B.c. 49, as “adolescens” (Cic. Philipp. 
ii. 21); but Antony died in B.c. 80, of the age of 
fifty-three at the least (Plut. Ant. c. 86), so that 
in B.c. 49 he must have been thirty-four at the 
least. Again, Paul speaks of Timothy, in A.p. 64, 
as still véos for pndeis cou ris vedtnTos KaTapoveiTo. 
1 Tim. iy. 12. But Timothy was adopted by 
Paul as his companion in a.p. 49 (Fasti Sacri, 
p. 290, No. 1758), at which time Timothy could 
not have been less than twenty; so that in 
A.D. 64 he would be thirty-five, and perhaps 
more. Wordsworth (Acts vii. 58) further sug- 
gests that David is called by Josephus veavioxos 
when he fought with Goliath (Jos. Ant. vi. 9, 5), 
and that “ David was then thirty years of age ;” 
but Wordsworth cites no authority for this, 
though I presume he relies upon Kuinoel, who 
states (Acts vii. 57) that David was “ fere triginta 
annos natus.” However, David could not have 
been nearly thirty, for, according to Josephus, 
David at his death was seventy years old (Ant. 
vii. 15,2), and he reigned forty years (ibid.), and 
was therefore king at the age of thirty; and if 
so, he must have fought with Goliath long 
before that age. From the instances we have 
adduced (and they could be multiplied), it is 
clear that the term veavias is ambiguous, and 
to be interpreted according to circumstances. 
Fayvorinus, indeed, defines veavicxos as one un 
erav e€iKOoUTpl@y ews eTV TpiukovTaTecodper, 3} 
reacapakovra évds (Fayorinus, cited by Kumoel, 
Acts vii. 57), which gives a range from twenty- 
three to forty-one. Now, as Paul, at the martyr- 
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the tribe of Benjamin. It was usual amongst the Hellenists to carry two names 
—one for use amongst their own countrymen, and the other amongst the heathen.” 
Saul was not only an Hellenist, but he was also a Roman citizen, and therefore, 
a fortiori, would assume two names; and thus, while he was circumcised as Saul, 
the name most honoured in the tribe of Benjamin,** he was also called Paul, a 
favourite name amongst the Cilicians,* and the nearest approach in sound to the 
Hebrew appellation.» He was, perhaps, an only son, but there was certainly a sister, 
who afterwards married and settled at Jerusalem, and was the mother of a family; at 
least, she had one son, who, under very trying circumstances, was of material assist- 
ance to his uncle, and perhaps was the means of saving his life.2* What other relatives 
In the Epistle to the Romans 
he speaks of his kinsmen, Andronicus and Junias;*" and again, of his kinsman, 
Herodion ;** but, unquestionably, in these instances he means his fellow-countrymen 
only, and not his own particular relations.” 


Paul had, we have no grounds even for conjecture. 


We pass from the birth to the education of Saul. 


Tarsus was one of the three 


dom of Stephen, was himself a member of the 
Sanhedrim (to which there was no admission 
before the age of thirty), and as he had then 
influence enough with the High Priest and 
Sanhedrim to be intrusted by them with an 
important mission to Damascus, Paul at that 
period must have been upwards of thirty. 
Again, Paul, in A.D. 62, pleads his advanced age 
as entitling him on that account to the favour- 
able consideration of Philemon, calling himself 
mpeoBurns (Philem. 9); and though Schrader 
argues that this is merely a title which Paul 
bore in the Christian community, viz. Signor 
(Schrader, Der Apostel Paulus, vol. i. p. 40), the 
word mpeoBvrns cannot in reason be rendered 
otherwise than as aged; and if so, we must sup- 
pose Paul at that time to have been not less 
than sixty. This view is confirmed by the 
Apostle’s own language in the First Epistle to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. In the latter 
he admonishes Titus as to the duties of rpeoPdrac 
and mpeoBirides (Tit. ii. 1), and then passes on 
to the vearepor (Tit. ii. 6); and in the First Epistle 
to Timothy he draws the like line between the 
“ widows indeed ” (by which he means the mpeo- 
Birdes),1 Tim, v. 3, and the yjpai vewrepar, v.11; 
and he defines the “widows indeed,” or mpeo~ 
Brides, as those who had completed sixty years, 
v. 9. Paul’s idea, therefore, of a rpeoBirns must 
have been one who had reached the age of sixty ; 
and if he was himself sixty in a.p. 62, he must 
have been thirty-five in a.p. 87, and was born 
about A.D. 2. The foregoing remarks asswme 


mpeoBvrns in Philemon to be the true reading, 
but the word may have been mpeoBeurjs (see 
note, post, on Philemon 9). 

~ Schrader, Der Apost. Paul. vol. ii. p. 15. 


28 Saul,in Hebrew, is DIN, “the desired one,” 
and some think he was so called as being the 
eldest born. 

24 Renan’s St. Paul, p. 19, citing Pape, Wort. 
der Griech. Eigennamen, 2nd ed. p. 1150. 


2 Others think that Paul was so called from 
his diminutive proportions, Paulus in Latin sig- 
nifying little; others, that he took the name 
after his conversion, as a mark of humility, being 
“the least of the apostles” (1 Cor. xv. 9) ; others, 
because his original name of Saul was odious to 
the Christians, on account of his former persecu- 
tion of them; others, that Paul is, in fact, the 
same name as Saul, and is merely the form into 
which a Roman or Greek would convert the 
name of Saul, just as Jesus was called Jason and 
Dosthai Dosistheus, &c.; others, that Saul took 
the name of Paul out of compliment to Sergius 
Paulus, his first great convert—the least prob- 
able of all the suppositions. 

6 Acts xxiii. 16. 

27 -Avdpdvixov Kal “lovviay trols ovyyeveis pov. 
Rom. xvi. 7. 

8 ‘Howdieva tov cvyyery pov. Rom. xvi. 11. 

2 This is evident from the way in which Paul 
had before used the same word ovyyevets. Thus, 
imep Trav adeAPay prov, TY ovyyevGv pov Kata TdpKa 
(viz. the Jewish nation). Rom. ix. 3. 
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great universities of the Pagan world, and Strabo ranks it even above Athens and 
Alexandria ;*° though such a compliment may have been paid to it, not so much from its 
own intrinsic merits, as out of deference to the Imperial Family of Rome, who selected 
the tutors for their children from the literati of Tarsus. One singular feature dis- 
tinguished this from the other universities—viz. while Athens and Alexandria were 
the resort of all the world, and swarmed with foreigners, at Tarsus there was little 
influx of strangers; but the natives themselves laid up a store of learning at home, 
and then carried it abroad, and more particularly to Rome, and there became the 
instructors of the rising generation. At Tarsus were the fairest opportunities of 
imbibing all the secular learning of the age. 
as Jews, would be averse to heathen literature,*! and who felt themselves contaminated 
by coming into contact with Greeks, and Saul therefore could not be allowed to 
frequent the polluted haunts of Pagan academies. The numerous Jews, however, who 
resided there would, as well as the Greeks, have their own scholastic seminaries, under 
the auspices of the most eminent Rabbis; and Saul would be sent as a day-scholar to 
some Jewish doctor, with whom he would first be tanght the elements of reading and 
writing, and at the age of five would be instructed in the Law and Traditions.* We 
can readily picture to ourselves the religious training to which Saul was subjected at 
home under the paternal roof. The mother had inherited from her ancestors a strong 
devotional feeling,** and the father had attached himself to the Pharisees, the most 
rigid of all the Jewish sects.** Saul therefore, like Timothy,** would, from his earliest 
infancy, be educated in a spirit of piety. 

It was at Tarsus that Saul and Barnabas must have become acquainted with each 
other. Barnabas, like Saul, was of gentle lineage; at least, he inherited landed 
property, which, on becoming a Christian, he generously surrendered into the hands 
of the Church.** He was a Cypriot by birth,®” and therefore was born within seventy 
miles from the famous University of Tarsus ; and, under such circumstances, he would 
naturally be sent thither for his education, and would there meet with the congenial 
spirit of Saul. The two seem to have pursued very parallel courses, for we afterwards 
again find them together, far away from their native homes, at Jerusalem; and it 


But Saul was the son of parents who, 


% Strabo, xiv. 5 (vol. iii. p. 228, Tauchnitz). 

3! Dume filius, qui ex R. Israelis sorore geni- 
tus erat, interrogavit avunculum, “ Nune mihi, 
qui universam legem didici, fas est sapientize 
Grace studere?” Tune ei inculeavit avunculus 
dictum (Jos. i. 8), “ Ne discedito liber iste legis 
ex ore tuo, sed studio ejus incumbe interdiu 
ac noctu. Age, igitur, reputa tecum quenam sit 
illa hora, quie nec ad diem nec ad noctem per- 
tineat, quam si inveneris, licebit tibi sapientize 
Greece operam navare.” Menachoth, fol. 99 b; 
and see the other passages cited, Kuinoel on 
Acts ii. 4. 


2 R. Jehuda filius Theme sic statuit. Puer 
quinque annorum ad studium Scripture sancte 
adplicari debet. Pirke Aboth, v. 21, cited 
Schoettgen, Hore Hebr. vol. i. p. 89. Cum puer 
fari incipit, pater ejus cum eo confabulari debet 
lingua sancté et docere eum legem. R. Salomon 
on Deut. ii. 19, cited ib. 

8 See 2 Tim. i. 3. 

# Acts xxiii. 6; xxvi.5; Philip. iii. 5. 

$ 2 Tim, iii. 15. 

% tmapxovtos att@ adypod. Acts iy. 37, 


Acts iv. 36. 


37 Kimpwos TO ever. 
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was this early familiarity between them that led Barnabas, when Saul, on his con- 
version, was repulsed by the Christians of the capital, to take him by the hand, 


°° and again, when Saul was obliged to 


and guarantee his good faith to the Apostles ; 
retire from Jerusalem to Tarsus, we find Barnabas setting off thither to seek out Saul, 
and bring him to Antioch ;*° and we all know how they united their labours in the 
cause of Christianity at Antioch, and afterwards started together on their first great 
circuit for the conversion of the heathen. 

To Saul’s sojourn at Tarsus we may also, perhaps, ascribe his intimacy with the 
family of Timothy. Saul had evidently, for years before his adoption of Timothy, 


° and as 


been acquainted with Eunice, his mother, and Lois his grandmother ;* 
Timothy was resident at Lystra, and there was frequent intercourse between that 
city and Tarsus (for both were situate on the high road from the East to Ephesus, 
and the doors of Jews were always open to their fellow-countrymen), we can well 
imagine that mutual visits may have been frequently interchanged between the 
two families. 

It was acommon proverb amongst the children of Abraham, that “ He who taught 
not his sona trade taught him to be athief.”** And accordingly the young Saul, not- 


withstanding his station in life, and though destined for a learned profession, was in- 


structed, in these his earliest days, in the art of tentmaking. 


* No manual occupation 


So PAC hSixcnAsie 

$9 Acts xa: 

O09) Timid: 

4. «Tt is incumbent on the father to circumcise 
his son, to redeem him, to teach him the Law, 
and to teach him some occupation. Rabbi Judah 
saith, ‘ Whosoever teacheth not his son to do 
some work, is as if he taught him robbery.’ 
Rabbi Meir saith, ‘ Let a man always endeavour 
to teach his son an honest art,’ &c. Tosapht in 
Kiddush, ¢. 1, and Kiddush, ec. iv. hal. 2.” Light- 
foot on Mark vi. 8. “ Rabbin Gamaliel saith, 
‘He that hath a trade in his hands, to what is he 
like? He is like to a vineyard that is fenced.’ To- 
sapht in Kiddush, per. 1. So some of the great 
wise menof Israel had been cutters of wood (Maim. 
in Talm., Torah, per. 1); and, not to instance in 
any others (as might be done in divers), Rabban 
Jochanan, Ben Zaceai, that was at this instant 
vice-president of the Sanhedrim, was a merchant 
four years, and then he fell to study the Law. 
Juchasin, fol. 21.” Lightfoot on Acts xviii. 
vol. i. p. 205. “Rabbi Johanan was called Sande- 
lar, or the Shoemaker.” Lightfoot, vol. i. p. 612. 
“ Rabbi Juda, the great cabbalist, bare the name 
and trade of Hhajat, a shoemaker or tailor.” 
Lightfoot, vol. i. p. 790. “Rabbi Jose was 
brought up a tanner or icather-dresser; Rabbi 


Judas, a baker; Rabbi Johanan, a shoemaker ; 
Asinszeus and Anileus, who seem to haye been 
Jews of condition in Babylon, were put out by 
their mother to learn the art of weaving. Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 9, 1.’ Biscoe on the Acts, c. vii. s. 3. 
Rabbi Isaac also was a carpenter, and Rabbi 
Simeon, a clothier. Schoettgen’s Hors Heb. 
vol. ii. p. 898, and vol. i. p. 244. So, in the New 
Testament, Simon was a tanner, Aquila a tent- 
maker, and our Lord himself was a carpenter 
(Mark vi. 3), and the Apostles were fishermen. 
#2 He was a oxknvorows (Acts xviii. 3); and 
that he was a tentmaker is confirmed by the fact 
that Aquila and his wife Priscilla also exercised 
this calling. jaar yap oxnvorrotol tiv réxynv. Acts 
xviii. 8. The trade, therefore, must have been 
one, like that of tentmaking, in which a female 
could take part. It was no disgrace for a man to 
pursue such an occupation, as even the highborn 
Anilzus and Asineeus were weavers (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 9,1,as mentioned ante, note *4). Michaelis 
thought that oxyvorows meant an instrument- 
maker or mechanician, and the passage cited 
for this view is from Julius Pollux. rods dé pnxavo- 
Towovs Kal oknvorroLovs 7 madaa K@pL@dia @vOmace, 
Pollux, vii. 189. But Michaelis has mistaken the 
sense, for Pollux here refers to the machinery 
used in a theatre, and it is very unlikely that 
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was more in vogue at Tarsus. The material of which tents were then commonly 
made was the ciliciwm, so called from Cilicia, the country noted for the manufacture. 
It was a species of cloth obtained by spinning and weaving the long and beautiful 
hair supplied by the goats of that province.“ However, the skins of animals were 
also employed, as they still are, for the like purpose; and this is the reason why 
Chrysostom sometimes designates Saul as cxnvoppados,** a tent-stitcher, and sometimes 
as oxutotomos,° a leather-cutter. The father of Saul, in apprenticing him to a 
mechanic, little dreamed that his son, for the last twenty-nine years of his life, would 
(with occasional intermission during imprisonment, or when supported by some 
voluntary contributions from his followers) be labouring night and day with his 
own hands to procure the common necessaries of life.*® 

It was probably at this time fondly anticipated, that the precocious abilities 
exhibited by the young Saul might, if properly cultivated, raise him, sooner or later, 
to the highest political eminence. He was therefore destined to be a scribe, or 
lawyer ;*’ that is, he was to be an expounder of the Jewish Law and Traditions, and to 
plead in the Jewish courts. But to fit him for this purpose, it was necessary that he 
should be sent from the School of Tarsus to the University of Jerusalem, to be there 
initiated into the higher mysteries of his own peculiar religion. He tells us that he 
was “brought up” *’ at Jerusalem “ from his youth from the very first ;’*° and we may 
therefore conclude that he arrived there at an early age, perhaps at about ten, when 
a Jewish lad was supposed to be qualified for the study of the Mishna.®° Saul adds 
that he was taught “at the feet” of his master, in allusion to the custom of boys 
sitting at the feet of the Rabbi;°? and this also shows that Saul, as he sat under 
Gamaliel, was still but a stripling.°? As Saul passed the next quarter of a century at 
the Jewish capital, and his sister married and settled there, we may hazard the con- 
jecture that the whole family also removed with him from Tarsus to Jerusalem, 


Cilicia villo tonsili (caprz) vestiuntur. 


Saul should have been apprenticed to a craft of Plin. 
that description. Besides, how could Saul, who N. H. viii. 76. 

after his conversion was half-blind, have practised “4 Chrysostom on 2 Tim. c. .; Homil. 4, s. 3. 
a calling which required an acute sight? He 4 Thid. 

could work at the coarse trade of a tentmaker, 48 1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. 
but how could he have been equal to the require- iii. 8. 


ments of scientific art? Others suggest that Paul 
was aworker in leather, or a saddler; and others 
that he was a weaver. For the different mean- 
ings assigned to oxnvoroiws, see Kuinoel, Acts 
xviii. 3. 

% aiyay Oé al rpixes Kal Sopal, cvpchaudpeval re 
kal oupparrépevat, popytat yeydvacw ddourdpos 
oikiat, Kal pdadiora Tots ev otpareias. Philo de 
Victimis, 886. So Suidas: KiXikos rpayos’ 6 dacs. 
rowvro yap ev Kudixia yivovrar tpdyot, dev Kai 
ra ex Tov TpLXOv ovvTiOépeva Kidikta kadodyrat. 
Scenite a tabernaculis cognominati, que Ciliciis 
metantur, ubi libuit. Plin. N. H. vi. 82. In 


NAO) Gr IP 


4 The vopixos of Matt. xxii, 35 and Luke 
x. 25 is called by Mark ypapparevs, xii, 28. 

*® GyareOpappevos. Acts xxii. 3. 

49 Gad vedrntos—am’ apxns. Acts xxvi. 4. 

50 Pirke Aboth, v. 21. See Winer’s Bibl. 
Realw. vol. ii. p. 251. 

5 Acts xxii. 3. 

® Pirke Aboth, i. 4, cited Schoettgen’s Horse 
Hebr. vol. i. p. 477. 

53 According to others, the pupils were in- 
structed standing, and not sitting, until after 
the death of Gamaliel. See Rosenmuller’s note 
on Acts xxii. 3. 

So 
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There were at this time in the Holy City two rival schools for the training of 
Jewish youth—vyiz. the school of Hillel, and the school of Shammai. Hillel is called 
“ Pollio” by Josephus, and Shammai is called by him “Sameas.” They had flourished 
as learned doctors of the Law at the capture of Jerusalem by Herod, 8.c. 37.°* In the 
school founded by Hillel, the Traditions, as well as the Law, were taught; while in the 
other, instituted by Shammai, the disciple of Hillel, the religious creed was confined 
within the narrowest limits, the Law only being admitted, and even that so construed 
as not to embrace the principle of a future state. Of these two colleges, the former 
was patronised by the sect of the Pharisees, and the latter by that of the Sadducees. 
Hillel was sueceeded by his son Simeon, who is reported to have been the same Simeon 
that took the infant Jesus in his arms in the Temple.®* On the death of Simeon, the 
chair was filled by his son, the celebrated Gamaliel.°® This Rabbi was the most eminent 
of all the Jewish doctors, being distinguished above his contemporaries, not only by his 
profound knowledge of the Jewish Law, but also by an intimate acquaintance with 
general literature. He was, besides, a man of liberal and enlightened views, and was 
in the highest credit with the people for his amiable and inoffensive manners. As 
Saul was a Pharisee, and the son of a Pharisce, he was naturally placed under the 
auspices of Gamaliel. Here Barnabas was again his fellow-student,*’ and the intimacy 
commenced at Tarsus was now ripened at Jerusalem, as they sat together as scholars 
at the feet of Gamaliel. Saul must also, at the same time, have become familiar with the 
two sons of Gamaliel, Jesus and Simon, of whom the former was afterwards elevated 
to the dignity of the high-priesthood, and both of whom were probably present at the 
trial of Saul for heresy, many years after, before the Sanhedrim. 

Saul now rapidly advanced in the study of the Law—that is, of the Jewish Secrip- 
tures and Traditions—or (as he expresses it himself) he was “ taught according to 
the perfect manner of the Law of the fathers.”°* That he was intimately conversant 
with Holy Writ, is attested by the readiness of his quotations, and the felicity of 
their application. We may also trace in his writings the peculiar system adopted in 
the schools of Jerusalem for the instruction of the students. Questions were pro- 
‘ pounded, and then debated by the disputants, in the form of dialogue; arguments were 


** See Prideaux’s Connections, part ii. book 8. Rabban Gamaliel IT. son of Jobneh. 
5 Luke ii. 25, 
* The several successions, from Hillel to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are thus given :— Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, son of Simeon III. 
Rabbi Hillel. 


Rabban Simeon III. son of Gamaliel II. 


Rabban Gamaliel III. son of Judah. 


Rabban Sim it f Hillel, 
. Se ee The Rabbans above named were the only doctors 


Rabban Gamaliel I. son of Simeon. upon whom the high title of Rabban was 
oe bestowed. See Lightfoot, vol. i. p. 2008. 
Rabban Simeon IT. son of Gamaliel,  Menochius, cited Poli Synop. Acts ix. 27. 


58 fd 2 > / Le] , 
memadevpevos Kata akpiBeuy Tov maTp@ou 


Rabban Jochanan Ben Zaccai. P += 
vopov. Acts XXii. 3. 
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urged, and objections were suddenly interposed and answered. This will account for the 
abrupt style so familiar to the reader: ‘ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circumcision ?”* ‘“ What then? are we better than they?” “ What 
shall we then say that Abraham, our father as pertaining to the flesh, hath found ?” 
“What shall we say then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?”™ 
“What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the Law, but under grace ?” 8 
“What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God ?”* and examples of 
the lke kind might be multiplied without end. We also discover in his writings oc- 
casional allusion to the traditions of the fathers, to which the learned doctors of the 
school of Hillel attached so much importance. Thus, we are startled by the mention 
of Jannes and Jambres, the names of the Egyptian sorcerers who withstood Moses." 
In other places we are reminded of the mystical and hidden meanings to which the 
Jewish divines had recourse in their interpretation of Scripture. For instance, 
Hagar and Sarah, the bondwoman and the freewoman, are, in an allegory, made to 
signify the servitude of the Law and the liberty of the Gospel. We must remark, 
however, that the strength of Saul’s mind enabled him to avoid the puerile conceits 
and idle fancies by which the Jewish commentaries were disfigured and rendered 
ridiculous. 

Saul, both as a scribe and a Roman citizen, would necessarily devote some portion 
of his time to the study of foreign Law, and more particularly that of Rome. It 
excites no surprise, therefore, that at Philippi he should extort from the Roman 
Duumviri, or Preetors, a confession that they had broken the law under which they 
lived ;*’ or that he should have cautioned the officer about to put him to the torture, 
that, as a Roman citizen, he was exempt from the rack;** or that he should have 
pleaded his own cause before Felix and Festus, and as a Roman citizen have exercised 
the right of appeal to the Emperor, and then have made his own defence before the 
highest tribunals at Rome.” 

Saul, as a native of Tarsus, must have spoken Greek from childhood; but it must 
have been while studying at Jerusalem that he acquired his knowledge of Grecian 
literature. He had quitted Tarsus at too early an age to have made much progress 
in the world of letters. But in the Jewish capital, as his faculties developed them- 
selves, he could not have remained insensible to the flights of fancy and streams of 
eloquence which have captivated each succeeding generation for now nearly three 
thousand years. His master Gamaliel, too, the most enlightened man of his day, 
and familiar with heathen learning, would encourage a taste so congenial to his own. 
Saul, however, may afterwards have extended his knowledge of the Greek writers 
by his constant intercourse with Gentiles, It is certain that he imbibed and retained 


= H+ 


59 Rom. iii. 1. 62 Rom. vi. 1. @ 9 Tim. ii. 8 6 Acts xxii. 25. 
6 Rom. iii. 9. 63 Rom. vi. 15. 8 Gal. iv. 21. oe im ivi bs 
6 Rom. iv. 1. & Rom. 1x. 14, 6 Acts xvi. 37. 
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a keen relish for the beauties of the Greek poets and dramatists. Thus we shall 
find him, in his address to the Athenians, appealing to the Cilician bard Aratus :— 
Tov yap Kal yéevos Eoperr 


For we are also his offspring.” 


And he rebukes the Cretans from the mouth of their own poet Epimenides :— 
Kpires del revota, kaka Onpia, yaorepes dapyat. 
The Cretans 
Are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.” 
To the refined Corinthians he cites from ‘Thais,’ one of the comedies of the elegant 


Menander : “°— 
Pbctpovaw 7On xpqoO Spudtar kaka. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 


And had the Grecian literature descended to us less mutilated by time, we might 
identify other quotations from the popular poets of the day. That Saul had 
an intimate acquaintance with the Greek writings of his countryman Philo, is 
manifest from the close proximity of the language of the Apostle to that of the 
Alexandrian philosopher. The thoughts and phrases, more particularly in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, are identical. Indeed, the contemplative turn of Saul’s mind would 
lead him naturally to study the philosophy of the Greeks generally. At Athens he 
encountered the Stoics and Epicureans, and they would hardly have condescended to 
diseuss such high matters with him, had he not been capable of doing battle with 
them ypon their own ground. He must, therefore, have been familiar with the 
doctrines of both schools, and his religious cast of thought would incline him to the 
Stoics rather than the Epicureans. Thus, in his address to the Areopagus, we find him 
echoing the noblest sentiments of the Stoic philosophy. We can also thus account 


el GAAOLS OUK Ell AMdaTOAOS, GAAG ye VLLV. 
1 Cor. ix. 2. 


7 Acts xvii. 28. 
CM binyictst, IPs. 
”@ But, according to others, from a lost play of 
Euripides. 

73 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

™ In the Epistle to the Hebrews (xii. 13) we 
have the hexameter :— 


macu doors ayaby Kat Tay Swpynua TEAcLoV. 
James i. 17, 


Xpiorov, oréA\AcoOar bas ard TavTods adeAdod. 

2 Thess. iii. 6. 
TOUS ExOpovs WTO TOUS Todas a’TOD. EaXaTOS éxOpds. 

1 Cor. xv. 25. 
KptTis yap ey TovTwY ov BovAowat elvac. 


Kal TpoxLas Opbds moujoate Tois TOT Dav. Acts xviii. 15 
S XVI. . 


And make the pathways straight before your feet. Aree Se RAIA e.! <a 
€l dpvovmeba, KaKELVOS apyynceETat Nas. 
But though the passage is certainly a citation, a ees 
the rhythm is probably accidental. The prose 
of all writers falls occasionally into verse. It 
has often been remarked that Tacitus begins his 
Annals with a hexameter : 


And others might be adduced. 

As the English reader may not be familiar 
with the classic metres, we subjoin a Latin 
hexameter, with a well-known English transla- 
tion, which is also a hexameter, and corresponds 


Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere. : nae 
exactly with the original :— 


And in the Epistles we have several instances of 
the kind: 


Quid faciam? modriar? an Amyntas ceadét Amyntam ? 
What shall I dO? shill I die? shall Amfntas mirdér Amyntas 
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for the great resemblance between the language of Saul and that of Seneca, a Stoic 
philosopher. The explanation commonly offered is, that Saul became acquainted at 
Corinth with Gallio, the brother of Seneca, and, as a prisoner, was confided to the 
care of Burrhus, the captain of the Preetorians, and the friend of Seneca; and that he 
thus became intimate with Seneca himself, and that each borrowed the thoughts of 
the other. But the truer solution is, that both had studied the learning of the same 
school of philosophy, and that the minds of both were deeply tinged with the colour 
of their early lucubrations. 

The education of Saul, under the auspices of Gamaliel, continued for many years ; 
and when the term of his tirocinium was complete, there was scarcely his equal in 
Jerusalem, for knowledge of the Law and for general erudition. The moral character 
of the man, also, was not a whit behind, for it was marked by a stern rectitude of 
conduct and steady adherence to principle. From this period to the time of his first 
appearance upon the stage of public life, we have no history of his career, but he was 
doubtless advancing rapidly upon the road to distinction. We may assume, as a 
matter of course, that he took the degree of Rab, the first step to honour amongst 
his countrymen; and that he afterwards became a Rabbi, the second step amongst 
the learned doctors. The diploma of Rabbi, conferred by the University of Jeru- 
salem, was of the greatest service to Saul in his subsequent labours; for it enabled 
him to address his countrymen in the synagogues abroad, and to command, from his 
rank, their respectful attention. The grade of Rabbi was, it has been thought, 
denoted by some external badge, and, according to Lightfoot, by the breadth of the 
phylacteries ; and if so, it would account for the readiness with which Saul was 
everywhere received amongst his countrymen, until the peculiarity of his doctrines 
provoked antagonism." The climax, the title of Rabban, was conferred on such 
only as Gamaliel, who commanded veneration by their patriarchal age. 

Saul combined in himself all the qualities that indicated future greatness. Of 
vigorous natural abilities, and recommended by the highest accomplishments, eloquent 
in speech, resolute in action, and withal of unimpeachable character, how could such 
a man fail to climb high on the ladder of ambition? We may conjecture that he had 
even patronage to support him, for Gamaliel, a Pharisee, would take a natural pride 
in introducing so promising a disciple of his own sect to the notice of the leading 
characters. That Saul began to feel himself lifted above the ordinary level of man- 
kind to a giddy pre-eminence, we may infer from his own acknowledgment. “I 
profited,” he says, “in the Jews’ religion above many my equals in mine own nation.” 


7 See Biscoe on the Acts, c. 7. Selden de Synhed. vii. 7, 7, p. 1860; and see 
7% That Saul was ordained a Rabbiis assumed i. 14, p. 1099. And Vitringa adds, that this is 
by the learned Selden as beyond question. implied by his mission from the Sanhedrim te 
Presbyteratus autem dignitatem ab Gamaliele Damascus. See Biscoe on the Acts, c. 7. 
accepisse Paulum, antequam Christo nomen 7 Galat. i. 14, 
dederat, non videtur omnino dubitandum. 
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In a.p. 37, when he would be thirty-five,* if not before, he became a member of the 
Sanhedrim ;”” and as this body consisted but of three classes—viz. Priests, Elders, 
and Scribes—Saul must have been admitted as a Scribe. Being of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, he could not be a Priest, and from his youthful age he could scarcely have been 
an Elder. With a burning zeal for the Mosaic dispensation, which he had studied 
so successfully, he was ready at a moment’s call to stand forth as its champion. An 
opportunity presented itself, from the growth of the antagonistic sect of the Naza- 
renes; and he undertook, first by argument, and, if necessary, by more violent 
measures, to suppress the rising heresy. But before we advert to this (the first 
circumstance in the life of Saul of which we have any detailed account) we must 
pause for a moment to sketch the political state of Judea. 


*8 For the age of Paul, see ante, p. 5. by himself, Acts xxvi. 10; and see Selden de 
9 That he had a vote in the Council, and gave Synhed. pp. 1099, 1360. 
it against Stephen, the protomartyr, is stated 


7 


C. J, CHSAR, 


the Dic’ator, 


15 


THE FAMILY OF THE CASARS. 


C.J. ee 


Julia major, Julia minor, 


m. M. Atius Balbus, 


d. B.C. 44. d. B.C, 51. 
| | 
Julia, Atia, 

d. B.C. 53. 


M. Marcellus, 


Two Marcellas, 


m. M. C. Octavius, who had issue by Ancharia, his first wife, 
| 


a. B.C. 43, 


| 


Octavia major. 


— 


Octavia minor, 
ad B.C. lls 


C.OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS, 


m. M. Livia Drusilla, who d. A.D, 29, and had issue by Tiberius Claudius Nero, 


Antonia maj. 


Antonia min. d, 


A.D. 14. 


her first husband. 


7. B.c. 26. maj. & min. m. L. Domitius. m. DrususGermanicus, | 
d. A.D, 37. Julia —~ 
— m. 1. Marcellus; 2. Agrippa; 3. Tiberius. TIBiR1US, Nero Claudius Drusus 
Domitia. Lepida. Cn. Domitius, d. A.D. 14. by whom she d. A.D. 37, Germanicus, 
| d. A.D. 40. had issue, m, Antonia minor, 
Valeria Messalina, d. B.C. 9. 
d. A.D, 48. Drusus, 
~~. d. A.D. 23. 2 ee 
C. Cesar, L. Cesar, Agrippa Postumus, Julia, Agrippina, Germ. Cesar, Livilla, CLAUDIUS, 
d, A.D. 4. d, A.D. 2. d. A.D. 14. m, Lepidus, m. Germ, Cesar, | d, AD. 19. d. A.D.19. d. A.D, 54, 
d. A.D, 28. d. A.D. 33, 
— CH + Tiberius, Gemellus, Julia, 
mil, Lepidus, A°mil. Lepida, d. AD. 37. d, A.D. 48. 
d. a.n. 39. m. Claudius. I 
an “~ Nubellius Plautus. 
Nero, Drusus, Caius. CALIGULA, Agrippina, Drusilla Livilla, Julia. 
d.a.p.29. d. A.D. 33. d, A.D. 41, d. A.D. 39. 
m. 1. Cn. Domitius; 2. Passienus; 3. Claudius. 
| 
NERO, SH BeREs 
d. A.D. 68. Drusus, Claudia, Antonia, Octavia, Britannicus, 
| d. A.D. 20. d. infant. m, Nero. m. d. A.D. 55. 
Claudia Augusta, 1. Cn, Pompeius 
d. infant. 2. Faus. Sylla. 
THE FAMILY OF THE HERODS. 
’ 
Antipater, 
m. CYprus ; 
d, B.C. 48. 
a 
Phasaélus. HEROD THE GREAT, Joseph. Pheroras, Salome, 
d.B.c.43 married, d. A.D. 10. 
Doris, Mariamne, Pallas. Pheedra. Mariamne, Malthace, Cleopatra. Elpis. 
I D. of Alexander. | 1). of Simon. d. BC, 4. | 
Antipater, Phasatl. Roxana. | | HEROD PHILIP, Salome. 
d, B.c. 4. Philip, alias Herod, Tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
m. Herodias. om. Salome, 
Aristobulus, Alexander, Herod. Salampso. Cyprus. d. A.D. 33. 
m, Bernice; m. Glaphyra ; Salome, 
d, B.C. 6. d Bc. 6. m. 1. Herod Philip; 
' —_——————-—-xr« 2, Aristobulus 
| Tigranes. Alexander. A : 
| | ARCHELAUS, ANTIPAS, Olympia. 
| Ligranes, King of Armenia. E:hnareb of Judea. Tetrarch of Galilee, : 
' Deposed A.D. 6. m. 1. D. of Aretas; 2, Herodias. 
| Alexander, King of Cilicia. Deposed A.D. 40. 
AGRIPPA IL. Herod, Aristobulus, Herodias, Mariamne, 
King of Judea, King of Chalcis, m. Jotape. mv. 1. Philip, alias _ m. Antipater. 
m. Cyprus, D. of m. 1. Mariamne; 2. Bernice. Herod; 2. Antipas. 
Salampso 5 d, A.D. 48. 
d. A.D. 44. | So 
| Aristobulus. Bernicius. Hyrcanus. 
Drusius, AGRIPPA II. Bernice, Mariamne, Drusilla, 


m, 1, Azizns 5 
2. Felix, 


| 
Agrippa, 
d, AWW, 79 


m. 1, Archelaus ; 
2. Demetrius. 


m. 1, Marcus ; 
2. Herod of Chalcis ; 
3. Polemo. 


King of Trachonitis, 
d. A.D, 99. 


d, young. 2 
The last of the Herods. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sketch of Jewish History from the Death of Herod the Great to the Martyrdom of 
Stephen. 


Judea now, and all the promised land, 
Reduced a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius; nor is always ruled 

With temperate sway. Oft have they violated 
The Temple, oft the: Law, with foul affronts, 
Abominations rather, as did once 


Antiochus. 


Paradise Regained, book iii. 


Herop tur Gruat (fig. 1) died on 1st April, z.c. 4,1 when, by the award of Augustus, 
confirming in the main the will of the late King, his dominions were distributed 
amongst his three sons—Archelaus, Antipas (called in Scripture and Josephus, Herod), 
and Philip—and Salome, the sister of Herod the Great. To Archelaus (fig. 2) were 


ae \ ‘ 
F \ Sy iff 
Eins 


== oo = 
J——— » 


WAY Sipe 


Fig. 1—Coin of Herod the Great. From J. Y. Akermun’s 
Numismatic Illustrations of the New Testament. 


Obv. A helmet with cheek-pieces, and above ita star, which 
is remarkable, as the birth of Christ was preceded by a star. 

Kiev. Hpwdov BagtAews (of Herod the King), and the legend 
LL. T., or third year of his reign (B.c. 33), and the monogram 
P, i.e. Tp(yaAxos, or the value of 3 yaAKot. See FW. Madden's 
Jewish Coinage, p. 295. 

The coin is brass, or rather bronze; brass being a compound 
of copper and znc, whereas the ancient coins are a compound, 
not of copper and zinc, but of copper and tin. 


Fig. 2.—Coin of Archelaus, From the British Museum. 


Obv. Hpwéov (of Herod), with bunch of grapes. 

Rev. Eévapxov (of the Ethnarch), with helmet. 

Archelaus succeeded, 2.0.4, to the greater part of the do« 
minions of Hervd the Great; but Augustus denied him the title 
of King, and styled him Ethnarch, as on the coin. As Arche 
laus was deposed A.D. 6, the coin must have been struck some 
time between Bc. 4 and A.D. 6. 


assigned Judea, Idumwa, and Samaria, with the title of Hthnarch. By the will of his 
father, Archelaus was to have reigned as King; but as he had been already guilty of 
some excesses before the award was made, Augustus, for the present, would not accord to 


See Fasti Sacri, p. 125, No. 915; p. 127, No. 
924.—The reader should be apprised that B.c. 4 
means, not four years before the actual birth of 
Christ, but four years before the received com- 
mencement of the Christian era. At the first 
introduction of the era by Dionysius Exiguus, 


in the sixth century, a palpable mistake (now of 
too ancient standing to be corrected) was made 
as to the time of our Saviour’s birth. It ought 
to have been placed several years earlier. See 
Fasti Sacri, p. 115, No. 869. 


TIBERIAS BEFORE THE EARTHQUAKE, From Laborde. 


This was the capital of Galilee, and the residence of Herod Antipas, under whom our Lord exercised his ministry. The spectator 
is looking north over the Sea of Galilee. This view represents the city as it stood before 
the great earthquake on New Year’s Day, A.D. 1837. 


TIBERIAS AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE, From Laborde. 


To face Vol.i. p. 16. 
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him that distinction, but gave him the title of Ethnarch, with a promise that, should 
he conduct himself worthily in his government, he should afterwards be invested with 
the higher honour. The rest of the kingdom of Herod was divided into two tetrar- 
chies. ‘To Antipas, or Herod (fig. 3), was given the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea,? 
and he fixed his capital at Tiberias, on the Lake of Gennesaret, so called after his 
great patron, the Emperor Tiberius. It was under his jurisdiction that our Saviour 
resided, first at Nazareth, and afterwards at Capernaum, both cities of Galilee; and 
therefore it was that Pontius Pilate, when he heard that he was a Galilean, sent him 
to Herod. To Philip (fig. 4) was assigned the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, Auranitis, 


Fig. 3.—Coin of Herod Antipas. From F. W. hig. 4.—Coin a Pan ) 
Madden’s Jewish Donnaae hig. 4.—Coin of Herod Philip. From F. W. Madden. 

Obv. HpwSov Tetpapyou (of Herod the Tetrarch), Obv. TiBepios ZeBaoros Kacoap (Tiberius Au- 
with a palm-branch and the legend L. AT, or 33, which gustus Cesar), 
places it in A.D. 29, the year in which our Lord opened Rev. Pirrov Ter. (of Philip the Tetrarch), 
His ministry. with the legend L. AZ, or 37, equivalent to A.D, 33, 

Rev. TBepras (Tiberias), the capital of the Tetrarchy and therefore struck by Philip in the year of our 

Herod Antipas was Vetrarch of Galilee during the Lord’s Crucifixion, 


whole of our Lord’s ministry. 


Batanea, and part of what was called the House of Zenon, or Zenodorus,* the capital 
of his tetrarchy being Cxsarea Philippi, so called in honour of the Cxsars (fig. 5). For 
Salome provision was made by the gift of the cities of Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaélis, 
with a royal residence at Ascalon.* 

Archelaus, though exhorted to moderation by Augustus, could not forget old feuds, 
but exercised such severities against the Jews, Idumeans, and Samaritans, thatat length, 
in the tenth year of his reign, or A.D. 6,° his subjects sent a deputation to Rome, to 
appeal against his enormities. The Emperor could not condescend to hold communi- 
cation by letter with a petty subordinate prince, but at once commanded the Secretary 
for Jewish Affairs to sail for Judea and bring Archelaus before him. The Ethnarch 
was arrested at the celebration of a feast, hurried to Rome, banished to Spain, and 
his property was confiscated.® Judea, Idumea, and Samaria now became Roman 
dependencies—and, as such, were burdened with taxes, including a poll-tax and a 
land-tax—and were annexed to the province of Syria. 

In the time of Augustus (fig. 6) (B.c. 27)’ the various subject provinces had been 
divided between the Emperor and the Senate; and Syria, to which Judea was now 


2 Perea was the country along the east of the Syrians, see Jos. Bell. iii. 3, 5. 
Jordan, and extended from Macherus on the 4 Jos. Ant. xvii. 11, 4; Bell. ii. 6, 3. 
south to Pella on the north. Jos. Bell. iii. 3, 3. © See Fasti Sacri, p. 146, No. 1011. 

3 For the boundaries of Philip’s tetrarchy, 8 Jos. Bell. ii. 7,3; Ant. xvii. 13, 2. 
which was peopled by a mixed race of Jews and 7 See Fasti Sacri, p. 79, No. 666. 
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attached, was one of those allotted to the Emperor, and as such was governed by a 
Prefect, called a Proprator, who was always of consular dignity,* with three Legates, or 


a) bes 
Oa a 
Sf Bae 


Fig. 7.—Portrait of Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
Fig. 6.— Portrait of Augustus. From C. W. King’s drrom U, W. King’s Antique Gems. 
Antique Gems, 


military commanders, under him, and a Procwrator, who collected and managed the 
revenue.” Though Juda thus became an appendage to Syria, yet, from the turbulent 


8 


€s TO €reita eyevovro Supias otparnyoi rav ta» ° Thus, when ©. Sentius Saturninus (B.c. 6) 
enovupa apsdvrev ev dorer. Appian. Syr. 51. was prefect, his three sons were his legates. 
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nature of the Jews, and from the distance of the country from Antioch, tne capital 
of Syria, the Emperor thought it advisable to appoint a separate officer to administer 
the affairs of Judea, subject to the control of the Syrian Prefect. At the same time, 
therefore, that Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, or Cyrenius, was made Propretor of Syria, 
Coponius, a man of the equestrian order, was sent, by the title of Procwrator, to be 
governor of Judza under him. This sub-prefect had the power of life and death,” and 
also exercised the prerogative of appointing and deposing at pleasure the High Priest 
of the nation—and, in short, was (in the absence of his Syrian superior at Antioch) 
the absolute and despotic ruler of the country. The settlement of the constitution of 
Judea, in its relation to the Imperial Government, was entrusted to Cyrenius, who is 
therefore designated by Josephus as Avxavodotns, or the Lawgiver.! For the purpose 
of assessing the tribute to Rome, a census was instituted throughout the province of 
all the valuable property of the inhabitants, and it was the execution of this order 
that called forth the violent faction of Judas of Galilee. “Under Coponius,” says 
Josephus, “a certain Galilean,” Judas by name, incited the people to revolt, reproaching 
them for submitting to pay tribute to the Romans, and, not content with God, enduring 
also to have men for their masters.”'* And with this agrees the statement of Gama- 
liel to the Sanhedrim, “ After this man rose up Judas of Galilee, in the days of 
the taxing, and drew away much people after him;”’™ where by “the taxing” is 
undoubtedly meant the census in the time of Cyrenius, Prefect of Syria, and 
Coponius, Procurator of Judea. It is worthy of remark that Luke, in speaking of 
the census at the birth of our Saviour, very properly guards the reader against 
confounding the two censuses, by observing that ‘This was the jirst taxing when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria ”’*—not, as it has been translated in the Vulgate, 


“This taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.”'® The two 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 11,3. (In the Wars two only are 3 Jos. Bell. i. 8, 1. 

mentioned, Jos. Bell. i. 27, 3.) Volumnius 4 Acts v. 37. 

was his procurator, 6 émirporos. Jos. Bell.i. 27, 2. 8 aurn 1) aroypadpy mpoTn eyevero yeHovevorros 


So Spain (except Betica) was in like manner a 
consular province of the Emperor, and had a pro- 
preetor, three legates, and a procurator. Strabo, 
iii. 4; and see Fasti Sacri, p. 145, No. 1009. 

10 Karavids re avT@ ovyKaranepmerat, Nynoopevos 
*Tovdalwy TH emt waot e€ovoia. Jos. Ant. xviii. 1, 1. 
péxpe tov xrelvery haBov mapa tod Kaicapos 
e€ovoiav. Jos. Bell. ii. 8, 1. 

aL Jos, Ant. xviii ks 

® Observe that Josephus here calls Judas a 
Galilean, as he is also described in Antiq. v. 87; 
but, had it not been for this incidental mention 
of the circumstance by Josephus, the accuracy of 
Luke would have been questioned, as Josephus 
elsewhere speaks of Judas as a Graulonite. Ant. 
xviii. 1, 1. See Blunt’s Scriptural Coinci- 
dences. 


tis Supias Kupnviov. Luke ii. 2. 

16 Tt is very doubtful what is the true inter- 
pretation, and various hypotheses have been 
suggested. The following may be selected as 
the most plausible :— 

1. The passage may be rendered, “This was 
the first taxing when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria ;” that is, Cyrenius was governor of Syria 
twice, viz. in B.c. 4 (see Fasti Sacri, p. 132, No. 
955), and again in A.D. 6 (see Fasti Sacri, p. 146, 
No. 1012); and the taxing at the birth of our 
Lord was that which was commenced, indeed, in 
the lifetime of Herod, but was not completed 
until after his death, in B.c. 4, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria for the first time. This was 
the first taxing of Cyrenius, as distinguished from 
the second taxing of Cyrenius, begun in A.D. 6, 
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censuses were, in fact, wholly distinct. 


The former was a census of persons and 


property, not necessarily for taxation, but perhaps for ascertaining the population and 
resources of the Roman Empire; while that under Cyrenius, or his deputy Coponius, 


and completed in A.D. 7, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria for the second time. Luke 
does not say that Christ was born when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria (which he was not), but 
only that the birth was in the course of the 
census which had been ordered by Augustus 
about that time. év ékeivais rais jyepas. Luke 
ii. 1. he vagueness of the latter expression is 
compatible with the hypothesis, that the edict 
was issued some time before, and according to 
Tertullian the census was going on so early as 
in the time of Saturninus, who was displaced 
in Bo. 6, Tertull. adv. Marcion. iv. 19. The 
census might last one, two, three, or more years, 
and therefore might continue under several 
prefects—as under Saturninus, Varus, and Cyre- 
nius—but would be called by the name of the pre- 
fect under whom it was completed, viz. Cyrenius, 
The previous delay of bringing the census to a 
conclusion might have been one of the reasons 
for appointing Cyrenius, who was known to be a 
thorough man of business. In .D. 6, on the ex- 
pulsion of Archelaus, he was employed to make 
the second census of Judea, and this mission may 
have been resolved upon from his success in carry- 
ing out the first census on the death of Herod. 
This view, if I mistake not, is confirmed 
by a passage in Justin Martyr. Justin was 
born within the first century after Christ, and 
was a native of Judea; and being one of the 
most learned men of his day, he must have 
known, if any one did, the true year of the 
birth of Christ. The passage as it stands is 
corrupt, for it makes Justin say that Christ was 
born “during the census under Cyrenius, the 
first Procurator of Judeea”—i.e. when Cyrenius 
was sent to Syria, on the expulsion of Arche- 
laus, In A.D. 6. But Justin could not have 
meant this, for he speaks elsewhere of the 
nativity as in the time of Herod the Great. 
Dialog. cum Tryphon. p. 105. The confusion has 
arisen from the clerical error of a single letter, 
yiz. from writing v for vy. For mpérov should be 
read pOroy, and then the passage would run 
thus: “During the census under Cyrenius, 
when he was Procurator of Judea the first time.” 
émt Kupnviov rot tperépov €v “lovdala rp tov yevo- 
pevov emitpomov. Apol. i. 34, ; 
2. The passage may be rendered, “ This the 
first taxing came to pass (or was compileted) 


when Cyrenius was governor of Syria,” A.D. 
6-7. In other words, there were two taxings 
—one on the expulsion of Archelaus in A.D. 6, 
when Judea became a Roman province; and 
the other in A.p. 44, on the death of Agrippa, 
when Juda again became a Roman province— 
and the taxing at the birth of our Lord was the 
first of these two. It was a long time about, and 
had been commenced in the lifetime of Herod, 
when Augustus, In an angry moment, threatened 
to treat him as a subject. Jos. Ant. xvi. 9, 1-3. 
But afterwards, when Augustus was reconciled 
to Herod, the taxing was dropped until after the 
expulsion of Archelaus, when it was again 
resumed in the time of Cyrenius, a.p. 6. It is 
observable that Gamuliel speaks, in A.D. 84, of 
“ the taxing,” ris dmoypapys (Acts v. 87), as if 
at that time there had been only one; but Luke, 
who wrote about A.D. 56, speaks of the taxing at 
the birth of our Lord as the jirsf, At the 
time when Gamaliel was speaking there had been 
only one; but on the death of Agrippa, in a.p. 44. 
and therefore before the date of Luke’s Gospel, 
there had been a second taxing—vyiz. on the 
death of Agrippa. 

8. The passage may be rendered, “ This was 
the first taxing of Cyrenius, governor of Syria ;” 
ie. the taxing at the birth of our Lord was 
conducted by Cyrenius, who was then a special 
commissioner for the purpose, and wus after- 
wards governor of Syria, This was his first tax- 
ing, as distinguished from his second, in a.p. 
6-7. But this interpretation does violence to 
the language, for ryenovevovros, the present par- 
ticiple, implies that Cyrenius was governor at 
the time of the census referred to. Nor is there 
sufficient evidence that Cyrenius was present in 
the East a little before the death of Herod. 

4, The passage may be rendered, “ This tax- 
ing was l«fore the time of Cyrenius, governor 
of Syria.” There having been two. taxings 
prior to the date of Luke’s Gospel—viz. one 
in the lifetime of Herod, and therefore under 
his direction, and the other after his death, 
in A.D. 6, under the direction of Cyrenius—it 
was necessary to distinguish the two, and there- 
fore Luke speaks of the one in question as 
that which preceded the prefecture of Cyrenius. 
The use of mparos in the sensé of mpdrepos is 
supported by authority. Thus, ére mpdrds pov 
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was a census of persons and property for fiscal purposes.’7 Coponius, the first Procu- 
rator of Judea, was succeeded by Marcus Ambivius (fig. 8) a.p. 9,18 and the latter by 


Fig. 8—Coin of Judea, struck in the time of Marcus Ambivius, 


Obv. Katcapos (Cwsar’s).— Rev, A palm with bunches of dates, 
and the legend L. AC, or 36 of the * Anni Augusti’ from 1 Jan, B.c, 27, 
which would place it in a.p. 9, under M. Ambivius. See F, W. 
Madden's Jewish Coinage, p. 137. 


Fig. 9.—Coin of Judea, struck in the time of Annius Rufus. 
From F, W. Maden. 
Obv. Katoapos (Cxsar’s).—Rev. A palm with bunch of dates, 
and the legend L. MA, or 41, equivalent to a.p. 14, and therefore 


Fig. 10.—Portrait of Maecenas. From a gem by 
Apollonius, whose name appears in small Greele 
letters cut on the gem itself. Krom 0. W. King’s 
Antique Gems. 


struck in Judwa under the Procuratorship of Annius Rufus. 


Annius Rufus’® a.p. 12 (fig. 9).2° These, the three first governors of Judwa, were 
sent by Augustus, whose general policy appears to have been, on the advice of his 


jv, “for he was before me,” John i. 15, 30; eye 
Tp@tov vuav penionxev, “(The world) hated me 
before you,” John xv.18. And some add, r7 de 
mpotn Tov “ACipov, Matt. xxvi. 17; and kai rj 
mpotn nuepa tav ’ACvpov, Mark xiv. 12. But 
as to this, see Fasti Sacri, p. xxxii. 

5. It is not improbable that the text itself is 
corrupt. <A slight alteration would make all 
smooth—viz. by substituting mpo i ern for mparn. 
It can hardly be denied that the letters po v érn 
could easily run into zpern, more particularly in 
MSS., where the words were not divided, but 
followed each other without a break. The pas- 
sage would then stand, atrn 4 droypady mpd ¢ 
érn eyevero tyepovevovros, ke. “ This taxing 
was ten years before Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria,’ in A.D, 6-7. This would place the 
birth of Christ in B.c. 5, which would be a 
probable date, as Herod died on the Ist of 
April, in B.c. 4. As Luke is very particular in 
mentioning the fifteenth year of Tiberius as the 
year in which John Baptist began his public 
ministry, and as John’s ministry was followed 


six months after by that of Christ himself 
(Linke iii. 1, 21), it would @ priori be expected 
that Luke should insert some accurate note of 
time as to the birth of our Lord. If He was born 
in B.c. 5, He would be thirty-three in a.p. 29, in 
which year He certainly began His ministry ; but 
Luke speaks of Him as then of about thirty, 
ooel €rayv rpidkovra (Luke iii. 23), and here again 
(for no satisfactory exposition of the text as it 
stands has ever been given) it is likely that 
Luke wrote rprdy tpidkoyra, or thirty-three, and 
that, the reduplication escaping notice, one 
rpia has been accidentally omitted in transcrip- 
tion, so that the text now reads, not thirty-three, 
but thirty. 

Upon the whole, we regard the first of these 
several interpretations as the most natural and 
simple. 

It is remarkable that Josephus records one 
census only, and I venture to offer the following 
explanation. The hypothesis originally pro- 
pounded by Zumpt, that Cyrenius was twice 
governor of Syria—first in B.o. 4, on the death of 


Ww The second census, in A.D. 6, was unques- 
tionably droripnow, or a census of property, 
as well as of persons, for in the time of our 
Lord the Jews paid a poll-tar, Matt. xxii. 20; 
Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24. The census at the 
birth of our Lord is described by Luke as the 
first census, which seems to imply that it was 


of the same character as the second—i.e. a census 
of property and persons; but during the reigns 
of Herod and his successor Archelaus, no tax 
was actually imposed by the Romans. 

8 See Fasti Sacri, p. 150, No. 1033. 

19 Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 2. 

20 See Fasti Sacri, p. 155, No. 1047. 
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prime councillor Mzcenas (fig. 10), to continue his prefects in office between three and 
five years.21 Coponius and Marcus Ambivius retained their posts about three years 
each, and Annius Rufus had been about the same time in authority when Augustus 
died. This event occurred on 19th August, a.p. 14, after he had reigned fifty-seven 
years and a half, and in the seventy-seventh year of his age.” 

Augustus was succeeded by Tiberius (fig. 11), the son of Livia (fig. 7) the wife of 
Augustus, and adopted son of Augustus himself. The luxurious and lethargic habits 


Fig. 11.—Coin of Tiberius. From J. ¥, Akerman. 


Obv. Portrait of Tiberius with the legend Ti. Cesar Divi Aug. F, Augustus (Tiberius Cesar Augustus, son of 
Divus Augustus). 

Rev. Female figure with the legend Pontif. Maxim. 

This coin is the silver denarius of the Romans, the common currency of Judea, and remarkably illustrates the ques- 
tion of our Lord to those who demanded of him the Temple tax; “ Whose is this image (or portrait) and superscription ? 
And they said unto bim, Cesar’s.” Matt. xx. 20; Mark xii. 15 ; Luke xx. 24. 


of Tiberius led him to adopt a line of policy wholly at variance with that of his prede- 
cessor. The governors of provinces were now but seldom changed, in order that the 
imperial repose might not be disturbed by the solicitations and intrigues that neces- 
sarily attended every new appointment. The reason assigned by the Emperor himself 
was of a more plausible character. ‘Once upon a time,” he said, “a wounded man lay 
by the roadside, and a swarm of flies settled upon his sores. A traveller, who hap- 
pened to be passing, had compassion upon the sufferer, and drew near to brush away the 
annoyance. ‘ Hold,’ said the poor fellow, ‘you know not what you are about. These 
flies have just surfeited themselves, and cause me but little inconvenience ; but should 
you drive them away, a new swarm, with a fresh appetite, will descend upon me, and 


Herod, and again in A.D. 6, on the expulsion of 
Archelaus—is now generally admitted. But this 
fact, which so long lay hid from the modern 
critics, escaped the notice of Josephus altogether. 
Why else does he date events as occurring ém 
Kupnviov (Bell. ii. 17, 8; Ant. xx. 5, 2), “in the 
time of Cyrenius,” and nothing more said, as if 
there were only one prefecture of Cyrenius? 
The materials from which he drew his history 
evidently stopped at the death of Herod, so that 
from that period to the expulsion of Archelaus, 
in A.D. 6, there is a chasm in his narrative. The 
consequence is, that as each census was under 
Cyrenius—the first when he was governor in 
B.c. 4, and the latter when he was governor in 
A.D. 6—Josephus confounds the two together. 
Thus, he tells us that the census passed off 


21 See Dion, lii. 23. 


peaceably (Ant. xvii. 1, 1), which was true only 
of the first censusin Bo. 4; and then records the 
outbreak under Judas of Galilee (ibid.), which 
was true only of the second censusin A.D. 6, But 
what almost conclusively shows that Josephus 
failed to distinguish the two censuses, is the 
statement, in express words, that at the census 
under Cyrenius, “Joazar, the son of Boéthus,” 
was High Priest, and exhorted the people to 
submission. Now, at the second census under 
Cyrenius, in a.D. 6, Jesus, son of Sieh, was High 
Priest. Ant. xvii. 13,1. Butatthe /irst census, 
in Bc. 4, Joazar, the son of Boéthus, actually 
was High Priest. Ant. xvii. 6,4; xvii. 13, 1; see 
Fasti Sacri, p. 848, No. 2060. Josephus there- 
fore, in this instance at least, has blended the 
two censuses into one. 


* See Fasti Sacri, p. 157, No. 1053. 
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exhaust the little blood the others have left.’ And so,” continued the Emperor, “ should 
I send a succession of governors, my subjects would be pillaged without mercy ; but 
if the same Prefect be continued for a number of years, he will plunder eagerly enough 
at first, but when he has filled his coffers, his rapacity will lose its edge.”** It is 
certain (whatever were his motives) that during his whole reign, which lasted twenty- 
two years, the Emperor made but one change in the Procuratorship of Judea. His 
first appointment was Valerius Gratus (fig. 12) in a.v. 15," during whose Prefecture the 
high-priesthood was conferred on Joseph, better known by his surname of Caiaphas.”® 


Fig. 12.— Coin of Judea, struck by Valerius Gratus. From F. W. Madden. 


Obv. TovAca (Julia, the mother of Tiberius).—Rev. Kar of corn with the legend L. B., or second year of the reign of 
Tiberius, equivalent to a.p. 15, and therefore struck under Valerius Gratus. 1t will be observed that on the death 
of Augustus the type of the coins of Judea changes from that under Augustus. See ante, p. 21. 


He was the son-in-law of Ananus, called in Scripture Annas,” and they were on 
such intimate terms together, that they were regarded by the people as exercising the 
high-priesthood jointly. “Annas and Caiaphas” (says Luke) “being the high 
priests ;’** and when our Saviour was betrayed, they “led Him away” (says John) 
“to Annas first, for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, which was the high priest that 
same year,” 7° 

Valerius Gratus had governed Judea eleven years, when, in A.D. 26, he was displaced 


to make room for Pontius Pilate (fig. 13), in the seventh year of whose Prefecture the 


Fig. 13.—A Coin of Judea struck under Pontius Pilale. From F. W, Madden. 


Obv. TiBeprov Karoapos (of Tiberius Cesar) with the legend, L. ce, or 16, equivalent to a.p, 29, and therefore struck 
in the year when our Lord opened His ministry, during the prefecture of Pontius Pilate. 

Rev. TovAva Kavoapos (Julia [mother] of Cxsar), with three ears of corn tied together. : , 

This coin may be the quadrans, or farthing, containing two Aewra, or mites. Matt, x. 29. The Aerrov is explained 
as half a quadrans, so that the mite was probably not generally current, and not so well known as the quadrans. 


ministry of our Saviour was closed by the Crucifixion. He was betrayed on Thursday, 
April 2nd, a.p. 33,” and was led that night to the house of the High Priest, where a 
close council of the rulers of the Jews was assembled. The Sanhedrim could sit only 
during the day. As soon, therefore, as the light broke, the great national assembly, 
the Sanhedrim, was called together, and our Saviour was arraigned before them.” 
The question was put, “ Art thou the Messiah?” and when He confessed that He was 


*3 Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 5. 27 Luke iii. 2. 
*4 See Fasti Sacri, p. 160, No, 1073. *8 John xviii. 13. 
25 Jos. Ant. xviii. 2, 2. * See Fasti Sacri, p. 2338, No. 1-441. 


*s John xviii. 13, 3° Luke xxii. 66; Matt xxvii. 1; Mark xv. 1. 
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the Son of God, was pronounced guilty of blasphemy, which, by the Jewish Law, was 
punishable with stoning. But the Sadducees were desirous, if possible, of escaping 
the obloquy of their own coldblooded proceedings. It was proposed, therefore, that 
Jesus should be carried before Pontius Pilate, with a demand that He should be crucified. 
This Pilate refused, unless Jesus were proved guilty of some offence against the Roman 
Law; when the Jewish rulers shifted their ground, and pressed the charge that Jesus 
had arrogated to himself the title of “King of the Jews,” and was thus guilty of 
treason against Cesar. The governor—fearing, if he should release Jesus, that he 
should be accused by the Jews to the jealous and suspicious Tiberius, then Emperor—at 
length gave way to the clamours of the multitude, and pronounced sentence of death. 
At nine o’clock*! on Friday morning, the 5rd of April, a.v. 83, the Saviour was 
nailed to the cross; at three in the afternoon He expired ; and, according to the usual 
practice in the East, was buried the same day.” 

Saul at this time (a.p. 33) was about thirty-one, and had been twenty-one years a 
resident at Jerusalem ; and one is curious to know whether he was in any way impli- 
cated in the proceedings against our blessed Saviour. We should imagine not. The 
Crucifixion was the act of the Sadducee faction, and Saul was a Pharisee. We are 
not even certain that Saul ever beheld our Saviour, though they must often have been 
in the Jewish capital together. In 2nd Corinthians we certainly meet with the 
passage, “ Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we 
Him no more;”* but the writer often uses “we” for the Christian society, without 
the least reference to himself personally. Again, in 1st Corinthians, he asks plainly, 
“Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” ** But the meaning is, “ Did I not behold 
Him after His resurrection ?”—viz. at the time of Saul’s own conversion on the road 
to Damascus. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the other hand, we read: ‘‘ How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard Him ?” *°—which leads us 
to infer that the writer had not heard Jesus himself; but here, as before, Paul uses 
the pronoun “we” in the sense of the Christians of the day, without any personal 
regard to himself. All is conjecture, but we should rather conclude that Saul had 
never been in the presence of our Saviour while He was yet on earth. 

Not long after the Crucifixion (viz. at the close of a.p. 83) died Philip, the 


* This was the usual hour of crucifixion. the interval between the two into twelve hours; 


reheurala kai eedpos Tyzwpia oravpds Hv... Ta per 
yap mpota tay Oeandroy dyxpu Tpitns Spas 4 rerdp- 
tys e& ewOivod Tavita nv—Jovdaior paotiyovpevor, 
Kpepapevot, TpoxiCojevol, KaradicaCdpevor, Sua péons 
THs OpxnoTpas unaydpevor Tiv ext Oavdtw. Philo in 
Flaceum, ss. 9, 10. The third hour (Roman 
time) would not be nine o’clock exactly, as the 
Romans did not begin their day from 6 a.m., but 
from sunrise, and ended it at swnset, and divided 


so that in summer the hours would be longer, 
and in winter shorter, than our own. ‘The 
Roman hours would thus agree in length with 
our own at the equinoxes only; but, as the 
Crucifixion was very nearly at the equinox, 
there would be no great difference, 

® Jos. Bell. iv. 5, 2. eet Corsaxal. 

$3 2 Cor. v. 16. % Heb. ii. 3. 
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Tetrarch of Trachonitis;*° so that Antipas, or Herod, the Tetrarch of Galilee, was 
now the only son of Herod the Great who still survived. Philip had constantly 
resided amongst his subjects, and ruled them with great moderation. It is told of 
him, that whenever he walked abroad a throne was carried about with him; and if 
there were any complaints for the royal ear, the throne was fixed, the Tetrarch took 
On the death of 
Philip, the province of Trachonitis was incorporated into the Roman dominions, and 
was annexed to the prefecture of Syria.” 

At the expiration of something more than three years from the date of the Cruci- 
fixion (viz. in the latter part of a.p. 36), the violent and despotic administration of 
Pontius Pilate was brought to a sudden and abrupt determination. A Samaritan im- 
postor had persuaded great multitudes of his countrymen to meet him in arms on 
Mount Gerizim,** under the pretext that he would discover to them certain sacred 
treasures which had been buried there by Moses. The wary and unscrupulous Pilate, 
suspecting that the religious motive was merely the cover for some deep-laid political 
conspiracy, poured horse and foot upon the assembled multitude just as they were 
about to ascend the mountain, slew some, took others prisoners, and dispersed the 
rest. 


his seat, the litigant parties were heard, and judgment given. 


The chiefs of the Samaritan nation resented this aggression, and sent a depu- 
tation to Vitellius (then governor of Syria, to whom the Procurator of Juda was 
amenable), and accused Pilate of the indiscriminate and merciless massacre. Vitellius— 
whom Josephus represents as a mild and amiable character, and as anxious to 
promote the interests of all within his province—conceiving that an unjustifiable 
outrage had been committed by Pilate, at once ordered him to Rome, to answer 
the accusation before Tiberius in person, and appointed Marcellus, a friend of 
his own, to undertake the temporary administration of Judza.*” Soon after, in the 
spring of a.p. 37, Vitellius proceeded to Judwa himself; and at the Feast of the 
Passover (which this year was celebrated on 19th March), he paid a visit to Jeru- 
salem, when, being enthusiastically received, he further conciliated the goodwill of the 
people by the grant of certain immunities. Caiaphas, who had been High Priest for 
twenty years, and had enjoyed and abused the fayour of Pilate, was deposed for his 
excesses by Vitellius; and the high-priesthood was conferred on Jonathan, one of the 


sons of Annas, and brother-in-law of Caiaphas.‘® Vitellius then took the road to 


86 See Fasti Sacri, p. 240, No. 1454. with the Marullus who was sent out for the like 


37 Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 6. 

88 The holy mountain of the Samaritans, and 
of which the woman of Samaria said, “ Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain.” John iy. 20, 
And so Josephus speaks of it as 6 dyvdraréy re 
avrois dpav treiAnnra. Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 1. 

® See Fasti Sacri, p. 247, No. 14938. Josephus 
states (Ant. xviii. 4, 2) that Marcellus was sent 
by Vitellius to take charge of Judea, But I 
doubt whether this Marcellus be not confounded 


VOL: I. 


purpose by Caligula (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 10); and 
if so, then the Jews, on the deposal of Pilate, 
would be left, until the arrival of Marullus, 
without a Roman governor at all. But if Mar- 
cellus was sent by Vitellius, he was not appointed 
by the Emperor, and would be armed only with 
very inadequate powers. 

40 Fasti Sacri, p. 248, No. 1495; p. 249, No. 
1496. 
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Antioch; but while he was on the way, a despatch from Tiberius occasioned him to 
enter Judea a second time. Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee, and the only 
surviving son of Herod the Great, had given offence to Aretas, King of Arabia 
Petraa, who was also a feudatory of the Roman empire; and a war breaking out 
between them, the general of Herod Antipas suffered a total defeat.“ “By many of 
the Jews,” says Josephus, “it was thought that Herod’s army had been destroyed 
by Divine Providence, as a just punishment for the death of John the Baptist. For 
this John, whom Herod had put to death, was a good man, and had taught the Jews 
to practise virtue, and to exercise justice one towards another, and piety towards 
God, and so to be baptized; for baptism would then be pleasing to God, if they used 
it, not as a purification from sins, but as a purgation of the body when the soul had 
been cleansed by holiness; and many converts flocking in (for they were not a little 
moved by his preaching), Herod, fearing lest such unbounded influence (for they were 
ready to do anything at his word) might lead to some civil disturbance, thought it 
better to anticipate the danger by putting him to death, rather than suffer a 
commotion to break out, and then to repent. So John, haying incurred the suspicion 
of Herod, was sent a prisoner to the Castle of Macherus, and was there put to death.” * 
Herod, finding himself worsted in the conflict, wrote to Tiberius, imploring the aid of 
the Roman power. Tiberius, indignant that Aretas, who owed allegiance to Rome, 
should have dared to take the field without the Emperor’s leave, would have vented 
his wrath upon Aretas forthwith ; butit so happened, that at this particular juncture 
the Roman forces in Syria had enough upon their hands in watching the aggressive 
policy of Parthia.“* The Imperial vengeance, therefore, was somewhat delayed; but 
Tiberius never forgot an insult, and no sooner was peace made with Parthia, in a.p. 36, 
and intelligence thereof carried to Rome, than Tiberius commanded Vitellius to march 
his army against the offender, and bring him alive or dead.** No sooner was the mandate 
received by Vitellius, on his way to Antioch, in a.p. 87, than he hastily collected 
a body of troops, and set forward on his march for Petra. He was now at Acre, and 
about to pass through Judea, when the men of authority amongst the Jews prayed 
that the army might be led another way, as it was contrary to their law that any 
images (and the military standards displayed the head of Czesar) should be admitted 
within their borders. Vitellius, without hesitation, obliged the Jews, and sending 
forward the army by a different route, went himself, with Herod Antipas and a 
few friends, to Jerusalem, to offer sacrifice to Jehovah at the Feast of Pentecost, 
which was celebrated this year on the 9th of May. The three first days of his 
sojourn in the capital were marked by no other event than the transfer of the high- 
priesthood from Jonathan, the son of Annas, to his brother Theophilus. The fourth 


“ Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, 1. main the account given by the Evangelist. Mark 
* Jos. Ant. xviii. 5,2. This passage, though vi. 17. 
it differs in some particulars, confirms in the 43 See Fasti Sacri, p. 226, No. 1414. 


* Jos. Ant. xviii. 5, 1. 
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day (the 12th of May) brought the astounding intelligence that Tiberius, the Roman 
Emperor, had died on the 16th of the preceding March, the transmission of the news 
from Rome to Jerusalem having occupied about two months. Vitellius immediately 
caused the Jews to take the oath of allegiance to Caligula, the new Emperor, and, 
having received an affront from Herod Antipas, he pleaded the want of authority 
to continue the war against Aretas until he received further orders, and so dispersed 
his army to their quarters, and returned himself to Antioch.” 

The posture of affairs in Jerusalem was now extremely peculiar. Pilate, the 
Procurator, had been deposed and sent to Rome at the latter end of the preceding 
year. Vitellius, who as Prefect of Syria had a general superintending power over 
the province, had returned to the seat of government at Antioch. Tiberius, whom, 
from his jealous and revengeful temper, the nation would not have dared, except under 
some urgent necessity, to provoke, was no longer their master. Never did a more 
favorable crisis present itself to the Jews of slighting the Roman authority, and 
gratifying their national vanity by at least some show of independence. The power 
of life and death without the fiat of the Roman Procurator had been taken from the 
native judicature ;*° and as this deprivation had ever been most galling to the Jewish 
pride, it was easy to foresee, that if there existed in the State a body of men 
peculiarly obnoxious to the chief rulers, but whom, from their innocent lives in the 
estimation of the unprejudiced Romans, there had been no means hitherto of 
capitally punishing, the present opportunity would be greedily snatched of wreaking 
upon them the long-smothered national vengeance. Such a scene of bloodshed now 
actually occurred, and it is on this occasion that we meet for the first time with the 
name of Saul. 


© Jos. Ant. xviii. 5,3; see Fasti Sacri, p. 249, No. 1498. SOP JOS MAM Ske Oe ele 


CHAPTER III. 
The Rise and Progress of Christianity to the Martyrdom of Stephen. 


The Spirit, 
Poured first on His Apostles (whom He sends 
To evangelize the nations), then on all 
Baptized, shall them with wondrous gifts endue, 
To speak all tongues and do all miracles, 
As did their Lord before them. Thus they win 
Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heaven. 

Paradise Lost, book xii. 


Tur Jews were at this period (A.D. 37) divided into the two leading sects of Sadducees 
and Pharisees-—the former few in number, but rich, luxurious, and proud; the latter 
not so commanding from the influence of wealth, as in high credit with the people, 
from an affectation of superior sanctity and zeal for the Mosaic ritual. The honours 
of the State had for many years past been enjoyed almost exclusively by the Sad- 
ducees, not to say by a single family of the Sadducees—viz. by Ananus, or Annas, 
and his five sons (Eleazar, Jonathan, Theophilus, Matthias, and Ananus), and his 
son-in-law Joseph, or Caiaphas. Annas himself had been in the possession of the 
high-priesthood for a lengthened period, and all his five sons were at different 
times advanced to the same dignity.1 As for Joseph, or Caiaphas, he had been 
elevated to that post, in a.p. 17, by Gratus, and continued in the office for a period 
of twenty years, when he was displaced by Vitellius, who appointed to the high- 
priesthood, first Jonathan, a son of Annas, and then Theophilus, another son of 
Annas. 

It is observed by Josephus, that the Sadducees in general were of a cruel and im- 
placable disposition, never sparing their enemies from any aversion to bloodshed ;” 
and this remark may have been elicited from the historian by the severities in parti- 
cular of the family of Annas against the society of Christians, or (as they were then 
called) the Nazarenes. In a.p. 33, Caiaphas, then High Priest, and his father-in-law 
Annas, with their partisans, had used all their influence with Pilate to extort from 
him the death-warrant of our Saviour. The sympathies of the Pharisees were no 
doubt enlisted in the same cause, as the new religion was accused of aiming 
directly at the overthrow of the Jewish ceremonial, to which the Pharisees were 


* See the dates in Fasti Sacri, p. 848, No. 2060, 2 Ant, xx. 9,1; Bell. ii. 8, 14. 
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bigoted; but the more bitter and rancorous hatred was on the part of the Sad- 
ducees, of whose creed the fundamental tenet was denial of the resurrection of the 
dead. It was hoped that by the ignominious crucifixion of Christ Himself, His 
followers would be suppressed ; and for some time this object was apparently attained. 
During the fifty days between the Passover and the Pentecost of a.p. 33 there was 
no preaching of the obnoxious principle of the resurrection, no appeal to the people by 
the display of supernatural powers ; but when Pentecost was come, and Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites, and strangers from eyery nation under heaven, were gathered to 
the Jewish capital for the celebration of the feast, the Holy Spirit descended upon. 
the Apostles; and by the miraculous gift of tongues, and the preaching of Peter, no 
less than three thousand proselytes were added to the Church in one day. The atten- 
tion of the Sadducees was now once more called into action against the sect, 
and no long time elapsed before they exerted themselves with violence to check 
its growth. 

In the autumn of a.p. 33 a man who had been a cripple from his birth, lay at 
the Eastern or Beautiful gate of the Temple,* to solicit alms; and as Peter and John 
were ascending the steps to pray at the ninth hour, or 3 o’clock p.m., one of the stated 
times of worship,* Peter was enabled, by the Divine power, to work an instantaneous 
cure. At the report of the miracle, the people ran together from all sides, and collected 
about Peter and John under the eastern colonnade, called Solomon’s Porch, when Peter 
preached to them, and made five thousand converts. While he was yet speaking, 
the Sadducees, “ being grieved that they taught the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead,”® laid hands on them, and, as it was now evening, 
put them in hold until the next day. On the morrow the Sadducee faction (described 
by Luke as “Annas the High Priest,®° and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, 


* The outer Temple, to which the Gentiles were 
admitted, and which served very much as a 
market, was a syuare of 600 feet. Within this 
area was the Temple proper, or Jnner Temple, 
accessible only to Jews. According to Josephus, 
the Jnner Temple had ten gates—four on the 
north, four on the south, one on the east—lead- 
ing from the outer Temple into the court of the 
women, which was part of the Inner Temple ; and 
another opposite to it, leading from the court of 
the women into the court of the Israelites, the 
more sacred part of the Inner Temple. All the 
gates, but the eastern one leading from the outer 
Temple into the court of the women, were gilt or 
plated; but this eastern gate was of Corinthian 
brass, and far exceeded the rest in proportions 
and general magnificence, and was called the 
Beautiful gate. 1t was, indeed, the grand en- 
trance to the Temple (Jos. Bell. v. 5,3; vi. 3, 8), 
aud the poor and the crippled here solicited 


charity from those ascending to the court of the 
women, the part of the Temple open to the 
Jewish public for ordinary prayer and religious 
exercises. 

Solomon’s Porch, in which the Apostles and 
the people after the performance of the miracle 
were congregated, was just opposite to, and only 
a few yards from, the Beautiful or Corinthian 
gate, and formed the eastern cloister of the ouTER 
Temple. Sce Fasti Sacri, p. 240, No. 1452, and 
the author’s Siege of Jerusalem by ‘Titus. 

4 dis Tis tépas, mpwl Te Kal wept tiv evvarne 
apav. Jos, Ant. xiv. 4, 3. 

5 Acts iv. 2. 

° Caiaphas was really the High Priest, but 
Annas, his father-in-law, had been High Priest, 
and still retained the title, as all ex-High Priests 
did; and from his authority over his son-in-law, 
he was commonly thought to be High Priest 
jointly with Caiaphas. 
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and as many as were of the kindred of the High Priest”’) called the Sanhedrim 
together, and set Peter and John in the midst; and the lame man, on whom the 
miracle had been wrought, was produced. When the Council saw the boldness of 
Peter and John, they were amazed; for were they not two of the followers of Jesus, 
those timorous disciples, who, on His arrest, had taken to flight? Whence, then, this 
change? Whence, also, the ability with which they defended themselves, for were they 
not “ unlearned and ignorant men”? They could not understand or account for it ; but 
the miracle was a fact which, in the presence of the man himself, could not be denied ; 
and they let them go, but at the same time commanded them not to preach any more 
in the name of Jesus. Notwithstanding this injunction, the Apostles, obeying God 
rather than man, continued with such unabated zeal to publish the Christian doctrine, 
and by the finger of God to work such signs and wonders, that great multitudes 
of disciples were daily added to the number of the faithful. At first, the Sadducees 
watched the rapid growth of the Gospel in moody silence; but finding that, if they 
would eradicate the Nazarene heresy, they must resolve on some bold and decisive 
stroke, they determined on arresting the Apostles in a body, and bringing them before 
the Sanhedrim, in the hope of recording against them a judicial sentence.* The 
Apostles, they argued, were the organized ringleaders of the sect, and could they be 
removed, their followers would soon fall away. Besides, the Apostles were the mouth- 
piece of the Nazarenes; and by their preaching that Jesus was the Christ, Caiaphas 
and his Sadducee adherents, who had put Him to death, were held up to the detes- 
tation of the people. “ Then the High Priest rose up, and all they that were 
with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and were filled with indignation, 
and laid their hands on the Apostles, and put them in the common prison.”*® And 
the next day, when they were brought before the Sanhedrim, the High Priest 
(Caiaphas, or his vicar Annas) asked them, saying, “ Did not we strictly command you 
that ye should not teach in this name? and, behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with 
your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon us.”!° And when Peter 
boldly maintained the resurrection, the Sadducees were for putting them to death; but 
the Pharisees, who advocated the doctrine of a future state, and were of a less violent 
temper,’ would not listen to so extreme a course ; but by their leader, Gamaliel, were 
the advocates of moderation, “ lest haply they should be found to fight even against 
God.” * The body of the Sanhedrim were obliged to yield to this recommendation, 


7 éyevero b€ emi rijv avpiov cvvayOqva aitav Tods 
apxovtas Kai mpecButépovs kal-ypaupareis eis “lepov- 
gadnp, Kai “Avvav tov dpxiepéa kal Kaidday kal 
"Iwdvny Kai ’AdéEavdpovr, Kai dooe joav x yévous 
apxveparixovd. Acts iv.5. From the words éyévero 
cuvaxOjvat eis ‘Iepoveadiju, Bauer well remarks, 
that not only the members resident in the city 
were assembled, but that on so important an 


occasion even those who resided at a distance 
were summoned up to the capital. 

’ «When they heard that, they were cut to 
the heart, and took counsel to kill them.” Acts 
v. 33. 

® Acts v. 17, 18. 

0 Acts v. 28. 

See Jos. Ant. xiii. 10, 6. 


2 Acts v. 39. 
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and having beaten the Apostles, and again commanded them not to speak in the name 
of Jesus, they once more let them go. 
months, or thereabouts, from the Crucifixion.!% 

The Sadducees were now completely foiled; and, having sustained so signal a 
defeat, they dared not indulge their persecuting spirit for the present, but fostered it 
in secret, to give it vent, with redoubled violence, at the first convenient opportunity. 


All this occurred in a.p. 34, within twelve 


Their attention, also, was accidentally turned into another channel by the increasing 
tyranny of Pilate, and particularly by one despotic act, which more immediately con- 
cerned the Sadducees, of which sect was Caiaphas the High Priest, and who in that 
character had the charge of the Temple, and of the sacred treasure devoted to its 
use. Every Jew contributed annually to the support of the Temple a poll-tax of two 
drachmas (about seventeen pence), and this was collected not only from the native Jews, 


but, with the sanction of the Roman Government, from the Jews of the Dispersion in 


all quarters of the globe." 


The fund accumulated at Jerusalem from these sources 


18 See Fasti Sacri, p. 248, Nos. 1467-1469. 
14 Quum aurum, Judzeorum nomine, quotannis 
ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma 
_exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex 
Asia exportari liceret. Cic. pro Flacco, c. 28, s. 67 
(Tauchnitz). Pessimus quisque, spretis reli- 
gionibus patriis, tributa et stipes illuc (ad Hie- 
rosolyma) gerebant. Tac. Hist. v. 5. 
(Flaccus) kal ypjpata ovuvayaysytas amo Tey 
admapxay tepa, kal méeurovtas eis “Iepood\upa dud 
Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
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Kad €KAOTOV yap €VLAUTOV LEPOTTOLTOL 


€miatarTo 


~ \ i > , 
Tay tas Ovolas avakovrawv. 
ce. 23. 
, \ \ 4 = ’ 
ateAovtat, ypuTov Kal dpyupov ThEeioToY KopiCovTEs 
eis TO tepovy tov aOpo.cOevra ek TOY arapy oy, 
SvaBdrous Kal arpiBets Kai dynvitovs ddodvs Te- 
paovpevot, ds Newpdpous eivar vouitovaw, OTe mpos 
evoeBecav dyew Soxodor. Ibid. c. 81. 
> ¥ Lipo es: Ac © , ye f \ 
eTiunoe TO tepoy EMO@Y, 6 TaTTOS GoU, Kal 6 ZeBacrds 


>, , 
Aypimras 
Oia tod Kehevoat Tas mavtaydbey adrapyas 
émvotoNals méurewv exeioe. Ibid. c. 86. améoreide 
id ‘ ~ > 4 - \ \ > , 
(6 SeBaords) Trois emitpérois Tey Kata THY ’Aciay 
muOopevos oddtywpetcbar Tas iepas 
dmwapxas, wa emitpémwor tois “lovdaiors pdvors 


ET LKPaTEL@Y, 
eis TA Guvaywyta ouvepxecOa . . . avdpav dmap- 
xas etnoiovs eiadepdvray, €€ dy avayouct 
Ovaias, créANovTes LepomopmTods eis TO tepdy, &e. 
Tbid. ¢, 40. 
dalwv, kai TeBopéevayv Tov Oedy, Ere de Kal Tar 
dro ths “Agias Kal tis Etpamns eis adtd (iepdy) 
ouppepdovrav €k TOMAOY Wavy xpdvay. JOS. 
Amita kis ty we 
AverOar (Lovdaious) . . . xpnpara eis ovydeurva Kai 
ra tepa elopéepew, Taira rovetv aitay pnd ev Popwy 
cexwrvupevov. Ant. xiv.10,8. dof prov... rd Te 
iepa etvat ev dovdia, Kai dvanéureo Oar eis ‘Tepoad- 


~ \ > , , 
TavT@v TOV KaTa TIV OLKOUMLEVHY Tovu- 


‘ > , 
€mol Tolvuy OVK apEerkeL . . . KO~ 


Avpa, kal drodidocba atta trois dmoboxetocuy 
‘Tepowodvpor. Ant. xvi. 6,2; and see similar 
decrees in ss. 3, 4, 5, 6,and 7 of the same chapter. 
*Tovdator (of Babylonia)... 7d re Sidpaypor, 4 
T Geo karaBaddew Exadoro.s TaTpLov, TavTN KaTETI- 
Gevro kal 6réoa ada avabjpara’ eypavto bé bomep 
Tameio Taicde Tais wokeow (Nearda and Nisibis, 
cities of Babylonia) - ¢vreidev dé emi ‘leporodtipor 
dverépmero, 7) Kaupos, ToANGL TE pupLades av- 
Opareayv thy Kopdiy TOY xXpnudt@v TapedhapBavoy, 
dedudres Tas ILapOval@v dprayds, irorehovons €kei- 
vos THs BaBuvdovias. Ant. xviii. 9,1. ddpov dé rois 
Grou Onmor ovaw "lovdaios eweBadre (Titus), dvo 
Spayxpas exaorov Kedevoas ava ray Eros els TO Karre- 
Todov pepew, Somep mporepov eis Tov ev ‘lepooo\v- 
pots vaov cuveredovy. Bell. vii. 6,6; and see Bell. 
vi. 6,2. From these notices it appears :—1l, That 
the Temple-tax was a yearly one; 2. That the 
amount was two drachmas; 5. That it was paid 
not only by Jews, but also by proselytes; 4. That 
the tax was, by a decree of Augustus, recoverable 
by law; 5. That it was sent to Jerusalem by ac- 
credited messengers, called feporropsol, sometimes 
escorted by a vast multitude, and was there de- 
livered to officers regularly appointed to receive 
it; and 6. That when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
the same tax was payable by every Jew into the 
Exchequer at Rome. 

Tt was this tax that was demanded of cur 
Lord at Capernaum; for the collectors (oi ra 
didpaxpa auBdvovres) asked, “ Doth not your 
master pay the didrachm ?” (6 ddacKados ipav 
ov Tedei Ta Oidpaxpa; Matt. xvii. 24), and that it 
was the Temple-tax is further evidenced by our 
Lord’s reasoning : “ Kings do not demand tribute 
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was called the “Corban,” or Offering. This Pilate had sacrilegiously seized upon, 
and converted to a profane though not useless purpose, by expending it on an aque- 
duct for supplying Jerusalem with water.’? Another aggression of Pilate was, the 
dedication of some shields in the Temple in honour of Tiberius. The upshot of these 
concurring circumstances was, that toward the close of the administration of Pilate, 
Christianity was, ina great degree, relieved from the pressure of Sadducee persecution. 
The disciples, consequently, began to multiply rapidly, and a great number of the 
priests even came over to the faith.”° 

Not the least prominent of the Christian teachers at this time, both from his zeal 
in the cause and the torrent of his eloquence and the miraculous powers which he 
displayed, was Stephen, a Hellenist. Seven deacons (or ministers) had lately been 
appointed by the Church, to assist the Apostles in the discharge of their eleemosynary 
duties, which had become very onerous from the multitudes of converts. Stephen had 
been elected one of these deacons. His success as a preacher soon provoked the wrath 
of the Hellenistic Jews, and the first Christian martyrdom was the result. The death of 
Stephen, the forerunner, in many respects, of Saul himself, forms an important epoch 
in the history of the Church. The twelve Apostles, while they believed in Christ as 
the Messiah, had continued rigid observers of the Law of Moses, and were, perhaps, 
at first, under the impression that the Gentiles, in order to become Christians, must 
pass through the door of Judaism. Stephen was the appointed instrument for open- 
ing the enlarged view that Christianity, as purely spiritual, was independent of the 
Ceremonial Law, and that the time would come when the Temple of Jerusalem would, 
with its formal sacrifices, cease to be the great centre of worship. This was no more 
than what our Lord Himself had foretold to the woman of Samaria—viz. that “ neither 
in Samaria, nor in Jerusalem, but in spirit and in truth,” should God be worshipped.” 
The Apostles had preached the resurrection from the dead, which had irritated the 
Sadducees ; but the development of the Christian scheme by Stephen, that the Temple- 
worship would have an end, gave the direst offence to the Pharisees also, and more 
particularly to the Hellenists, who were taunted by their brethren as having propa- 
gated the new doctrine by the mouth of Stephen, one of their number. 

Before we come to the indictment itself against Stephen, we must premise a few 
remarks upon the Jewish Constitution. From the answer of the Jews to Pilate, “It 
is not lawful for us to put any man to death,” * it has been not uncommonly supposed, 
that the power of life and death had been taken absolutely from the Jews; but if so, 


of their own sons, and yet I, the Son of God, am % Jos. Bell. ii. 9,4; Ant. xviii. 8, 2. 

required to pay a tax for supporting the house %* We may form some estimate as to the 
of God!” The piece of money taken from the number of the Jewish priests, from the fact that 
fish’s mouth was orarjp, a stater or tetra- 4289came up from Babylon (Ezra ii. 36-39), and 
drachm, i.e. four drachmas (Matt. xvii.27)—viz. they must have been much increased in the 
a didrachm for our Lord Himself, and another time of the Apostles. Alford. 

didrachm for Peter: “That take, and give unto 47 John iy. 21. 

them for me and thee.” hid. 8 John xviii. 81. 
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what becomes of our Lord’s prophecy by what death He should die ?—yiz. by crucifixion 
at the hands of the Romans, and not by stoning at the hands of the Jews; for it 
only Romans could put a man to death, crucifixion would, of course, be the capital 
punishment. But the meaning of the passage, “It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death,” is: “The Feast of the Passover is now celebrating, and we (the Jews) 
cannot by our law put any man to death during the festival ”—just as, at a sub- 
sequent Passover, Agrippa arrested Peter and cast him into prison, but could not put 
him to death until after the feast.® If the Jews could not try for capital offences, 
how could Pilate say to them, “ Take ye him, and judge him according to your law ?” ”° 
The only restriction on the power of the Sanhedrim was, that while they could try for 
capital offences, they could not execute the sentence without the fiat of the Roman 
Procurator. In the case of our Saviour, Pilate offered to give the Jews his fiat ; but 
this they declined, as their object was to divert the odium of the execution from 
themselves, by alleging that it was a Roman proceeding. Many years after this, 
Annas, the High Priest, and the Sanhedrim, tried James the Just, and stoned him, 
without any permission from the Procurator, and for this illegal act Annas was 
deposed from his office.” 

The political state of Jerusalem at the time of the outbreak against Stephen invited 
an outrage. Pilate, who had pillaged the Jews, and had practised every cruelty against 
them, had, as we have seen, been ordered to Rome for his iniquities, so that Judea, for 
the present, was without a Roman governor. Vitellius, indeed, the Prefect of Syria, 
had sent his friend Marcellus to preserve the peace in Judea, in the absence of a Pro- 
curator ; but Marcellus was ésrepednT7s or curator” only, and his powers were very 
limited. Such was the posture of affairs in the spring of a.p. 37, when “certain of 
the synagogue, which is called the synagogue of the Libertines,” and Cyrenians, and 


8 Acts xii. 4; and see, on this subject, Fasti 
Sacri, p. 284, No. 1441. 

*0 John xviii. 31. * 

1 otk dv jy ’Avay@ xepis Tis ékeivov (Procura- 
toris) yrouns kabioa ovrédp.ov. Jos. Ant. xx. 9, 1. 
In proof of the judicial character of the San- 
hedrim, it may be remarked that Lysias, as 
representing the Procurator, summoned the 
Sanhedrim to try Paul, Acts xxii. 80; and so 
Festus offered to Paul a trial by the Sanhedrim, 
in the presence of the Procurator, Acts xxv. 9; 
who was judge as well as ruler, and accordingly 
Paul describes Felix as xpernv. Acts xxiv. 10. 

22 Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 2. 

23 Tt has been questioned whether these Liber- 
tines were Libertini, “ Jewish freedmen,” or the 
inhabitants of Libertina, a city of Africa to the 
west of Cyrene. The Jewish freedmen were ex- 
tremely numerous, more particularly at Rome. 
Thus, Tacitus speaks of 10,000 Jews “ Libertini 
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generis,” Ann, ii. 85; and Philo refers to nu- 
merous Jews who were freedmen: ‘Pwpaior dé joav 
ot mAelous arrehevdepwbevres, Leg. ad Caium,c. 23; 
and great multitudes of these freedmen must 
have attended the public festivals at Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, as the Libertines are coupled 
with the Alexandrians and Cyrenians, both of 
Africa, the presumption would be that the 
Libertines were also of Africa; and we know 
that there was a city Libertina, near to Carthage 
(AiBeprivos dvowa €Ovovs, Suidas), and Victor is 
mentioned in one of the Fathers as Bishop of 
Libertina: see Barnes’ Comment., Acts vi. 9. 
The obscurity of this town of Libertina would 
account for Luke’s expression, tis Aeyouems 
AiBeprivev, “ which is culled the synagogue of 
the Libertines,” asif the name of Libertines were 
not well known. Some have hazarded the con- 
jecture, but without the least ground for it, that 
the word A:Beprivey is corrupt, and that we should 
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Alexandrians,” and of them of Cilicia, and of Asia,” *° determined to put down Stephen, 
and amongst these zealots was the youthful Saul. Since his tirocinium under Gamaliel, 
he had been constantly residing at Jerusalem, and had watched the rise of the 
Nazarenes with feelings of indignation. The warmth of his heart drew a veil before 
his understanding, and, an ardent champion for the law of his fathers, he could 
not for a moment suppose that the humble Jesus was the long-promised Messiah. 
Impostors under that title were daily springing up, and not uncommonly professing 
supernatural powers in evidence of their pretended mission; but one after another 
they had sunk into obscurity, or been violently cut off, and their followers dispersed. 
It might reasonably have been anticipated, that by the crucifixion of Jesus, the 
religion He published would also come to an end; but when it appeared that the 
Nazarenes still maintained themselves as a sect, and even, as it was said, aimed at 
superseding the Law of Moses, Saul, “ being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 


read Ai8vorivey, or people of Libya. See Ste- 
phanus Byzant. art. AiBus. 

*4 In Cyrene, the capital of Cyrenaica, one- 
fourth part of the population was Jewish: 
rérrapes O€ noav ev TH wOAEL T@Y Kupnvaiwy, TE 
TOV TONTOY Kal TOY yewpyay, Tpitn Se Tov 
eroikay, Kal TeTaptn Tay lovdaiwv. Jos. Ant. Xiv. 
7, 2; and see xvi. 6,1; contr. Apion. ii. 4; 
Dion, Ixviii. 82; Philo in Flace. ec. 6. In Alex- 
andria two-fifth parts of the city were Jewish. 
Philo, Leg. in Flaccum, ce. 8; and see Jos. Ant. 
SUVs, Os RVs el exis, o.oo) Bellet elor ms 
The cause ef so considerable a Jewish population 
in these countries was, that Alexander and his 
successors had allowed them equal privileges 
with the Greeks. 

*° aveatnoay O€ Ties TOY ek TIS TUVAywys THs he 
youevns AiBeptivey Kal Kupnvaiov Kat “AheEavdpewy 
kal T@v amd Kudtklas kat ’Acias. Acts vi. 8. The 
construction of this passage has been the subject 
of long and learned discussion. 

Some think that the men of five different syn- 
agogues (viz. 1, of the Libertines; 2, of the 
Cyrenians; 8, of the Alexandrians; 4, of them 
of Cilicia; and 5, of them of Asia) are here re- 
ferred to. . But we can scarcely suppose that the 
opponents of Stephen were so numerous as to be 
drawn from so many as five synagogues. Besides, 
the omission of the article ray before Kupnvaiwv 
kat “AXe€avdpewr, militates against this view. 

Others suppose that two synagogues only are 
intended—viz. 1, that of the synagogue of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, and Alexandrians; and 2, 
that of the Cilicians and men of Asia. The only 
objection to this hypothesis is, that Luke, in that 
case, would probably have repeated the words 


Tis cuvaywyns before ray amd Kuduxias, aud have 
written kal ris cuvaywyns TOvy amd Kudikias Kat 
’Agias. 

Another opinion is, that the words tis cup- 
ayoyjs run through the whole sentence, and that 
all the parties alluded to belonged to one and the 
same synagogue; and as regards grammatical 
construction, this suggestion is free from ob- 
jection. But, on the other hand, it seems un- 
likely that five different peoples, from such dis- 
tinct quarters as Africa and Asia, should have 
combined together for this purpose. The fact 
that there were 460 or 480 synagogues supported 
by strangersin Jerusalem (see Meyer, Acts vi. 9; 
Lightfoot, i. 863; ii, 664, and 35) would rather 
tend to the inference that large numbers were 
not congregated together in any one. 

The more natural interpretation of the pas- 
sage in question is, to consider the sentence as 
divided into two branches, each commencing 
with the article rév as the note of division; 
and it is observable that, as if to point to this 
view, the article is not prefixed to other words 
where we should expect to find it, as before 
AiBepriver, and Kupnvaiov, and ’Ade~avSpéov. Luke 
therefore designates thé conspirators against 


the life of Stephen as composed of two classes: 


1, trav ek ths cuvaywyjs, &e. — those of the 
synagogue of the Libertines, Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians; and 2, rév dd Kidtxias, &e.— 
the men of Cilicia and Asia. Amongst those 
from Cilicia, Saul was the most active; and 
amongst those from Asia were the zealots, 
who afterwards sought the life of Saul him- 
self, when he had adopted the views of Stephen. 
Acts xxii. 27, 
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of his fathers,” *° and “ thinking with himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,”’*’ entered heart and hand upon, as he 
thought, the righteous design of eradicating the impious heresy. “I did it,” he says 
himself, “ ignorantly in unbelief.” 8 

The opponents of Stephen (including Saul) appear, in the first place, to have 
challenged him to a public discussion, for they “ disputed with him ;”*? and Saul, 
whose argumentative powers were well known, was perhaps the champion on behalf 
of the Hellenists. Stephen was too much for his antagonists, and they could not resist 
the wisdom with which he spake.*’ But in the course of the controversy, the freedom 
with which Stephen broached the broad doctrine that the Spiritual Law of Christ was 
to take the place of the Ceremonial Law of Moses, and that the Temple-worship was to 
cease in toto, shocked the consciences of his audience, and laid him open to the 
charge of impiety. 

Defeated in argument, the cabal next concerted how they might procure a legal 
conviction on the ground of blasphemy. Witnesses were not wanting, who could testify 
to words which, in the opinion of bigoted Jews, would amount to blasphemy, and by 
the Law of Moses the sentence for such a crime was death by stoning. There had 
‘hitherto been this obstacle to a capital punishment, that it could not be carried out 
without the fiat of the Roman governor; but now, by a strange coincidence, the 
Procuratorship was vacant. Marcellus was present, as curator, but he could not 
exercise a prerogative which belonged only to a Prefect regularly appointed by the 
Emperor. Some probably advised caution, and that, as there was no Procurator, there 
could be no execution; but the bolder part insisted that, as the Procuratorship was 
vacant, the consent of the governor was impossible, and therefore to be dispensed 
with. 

During this hostile attitude of the two parties, arrived the Feast of Pentecost, 
May 9th, a.p. 37. Vitellius, who was ez route with his army for Petra against Aretas, 
was at Jerusalem, and during his sojourn he would keep the peace, in the absence of a 
Procurator, amongst the assembled multitudes. But on the fourth day of his stay, and 
therefore about the 22nd of May, came the news, like a thunderbolt, that the gloomy 
and suspicious Tiberius, of whom the world stood in awe, was no more. The whole 
face of things was changed ina moment. Vitellius abandoned his campaign against 
Petra, dispersed his army to their quarters, and returned to Antioch. The Jews 
were not only without a Procurator, but were released also from the presence of the 
Syrian Prefect. The fear of Tiberius was no longer before their eyes, and the 
successor on the throne of the Cesars was a novice, who would be slow to take an 
affront at the very commencement of his reign. 

The enemies of Stephen now started forward with the charge, that the Law of 


% Galat. i.14; Acts xxii. 3. aoe Tanita loe 
7 Acts xxvi. 9. * gutnrobvres TH Stepdvw. Acts vi. 9. 
8 Acts vii. 10. 
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Moses was in danger by the doctrines broached by Stephen, and Jerusalem was 
thrown into a ferment.?! Pressure was thus brought to bear upon the authorities, not 
unwilling, perhaps, to be thus moved, and Stephen was arrested and brought before 
the Sanhedrim.*? “They came upon him, and caught him, and brought him before the 
Council.” ** 


The Sanhedrim (commonly called “The Seventy”) consisted of seventy-two members 


viz. the heads of the twenty-four courses of Priests, and twenty-four Elders, and 
twenty-four Scribes. In the times of Jewish independence, Gazith, an apartment in 
the Temple, had been their wonted place of meeting; but the Romans had since 
prohibited their assembling in Gazith, for as no Gentile might pass the sacred pre- 
cincts, a conclaye where the Romans could not watch their proceedings was considered 
dangerous. The present time, however, was one of anarchy, and in Gazith the 
Sanhedrim met. The accused was now arraigned before them of blasphemy, upon 
the two counts, that he had proclaimed the coming destruction of the Temple, and 


the abolition of the Mosaie policy. 


The indictment being read, witnesses ** were 


31 Gyvexivnoav rov Nady. Acts vi. 12. 


32 Acts vi. 13. 

% To the suddenness of his arrest may be as- 
cribed the several inaccuracies in the speech of 
Stephen—such as the error in the quotation by 
Stephen from Amos, “ Beyond Babylon” (Acts vil. 
43), instead of “ Beyond Damascus” (Amos vy. 
27); and the statement that Jacob and the Patri- 
archs were buried at Sychem, in the sepulchre 
purchased by Abraham from the sons of Hamor 
(Acts vii.16); whereas Jacob was buried at Mach- 
pelah (Gen, 1. 18), and the field at Sychem was 
purchased of the sons of Hamor, not by Abra- 
ham, but by Jacob. Gen. xxxiii. 19. There are 
several circumstances mentioned in Stephen’s ad- 
dress which are not found in Scripture, but may 
be traced to the traditions then received amongst 
the Jews: e.g. 1. That Abraham departed into 
Canaan after the death of his father Terah 
(Acts vii. 4), which is supported by Philo (De 
Migrat. Abraham, s. 82), but contradicts the 
account of Genesis; for Terah was 70 years old 
when he begat Abraham (Gen. xi. 26), and Abra- 
ham was 75 years old when he left Haran (Gen. 
xil. 4), and Terah therefore at that time was 145 
years old. But he lived 205 years (Gen. xi. 32) 
and therefore died at an interval of 60 years after 
Abraham’s departure into Canaan,—2. That 
the household of Jacob who came into Egypt 
were 75 souls (Acts vii. 14); whereas, in Genesis 
(xlvi. 27), they are stated to be 70, and Philo 
speaks of both numbers, viz. 70 and 75. De 
Migrat. Abraham, p. 419.—3. That “Moses was 


instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
(Acts vii. 22), a fact derived only from tradition. 
Philo, Vit. Movs. p. 606.—4. That God appeared 
to Moses at the burning bush when he was forty 
years old (Acts vii. 23, 80), whereas the Old 
Testament (Exod. ii. 11) does not mention the 
exact age. (See, upon this subject, Humphry 
on the Acts.) 

5* Those who gave their testimony are called 


fulse witnesses (uaptupas Wevdeis, Acts vi. 18), but 


in the same sense as false witnesses rose up 
against our Lord (Mark xiv. 56, 57); that is, the 
words sworn to may have been really spoken, but 
their sense was perverted by the witnesses, and 
put in a false light, so as to give a colour which 
did not properly belong to them. So Luke uses 
also the word treBadov (Acts vi. 11), translated 
“suborned ;” but it means no more than that 
the accusers brought forward witnesses, to sup- 
porta charge which was substantially unfounded. 
The account which has been delivered to us pro- 
ceeds from the Christian standpoint; but though 
Christians knew that the charge was unfounded, 
according to the sense in which Stephen’s words 
were spoken by him, we must not infer that the 
accusers resorted to perjury to procure a verdict. 
In one sense the whole trial was a mockery, 
and the witnesses were mock-witnesses; for 
the Jews could not by law proceed to capital 
punishment without the fiat of the Roman Pro- 
curator, and at this season, as we have stated, 
the Procuratorship was vacant. 
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examined to prove the charge, and the sum of their testimony was: “This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this Holy Place,®* and the Law : for we 
have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this Place, and shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered us.” °° Stephen stood alone, without an 
advocate to aid him in his defence. But he was undismayed—nay, the consciousness 
of his high calling, as a martyr to the truth, lighted up his countenance with such a 
radiance, that they “ beheld his face as it were the face of an angel.”*’ The High 
Priest (Theophilus, the Sadducee, one of the sons of Annas) then put the question, 
“Are these things so ?”—or, in the corresponding language of our own law, “ Guilty, 
or not guilty?” The protomartyr replied to the charges made against him, with the 
address of the advocate and the boldness of the martyr.** He denied not the facts, 
for the Saviour Himself had foretold the impending downfall of the Temple, and had 
also glanced at the abolition of the Ceremonial Law, by declaring that the time should 
come when men should worship the Father, neither at Jerusalem, nor at Samaria, but 
in spirit and in truth. The defence of the martyr was, that language of this kind 
amounted not to blasphemy ; for, first, as to the overthrow of the Law, he showed, by 
a brief outline of the Jewish history, that Moses, the very person who by revelation 
- had introduced it, had expressly forewarned them of its future absorption in another 
and more perfect dispensation: “A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear: and then, by pressing 
upon their notice how their fathers had rejected Moses, and been punished for 
their rebellious spirit by a long captivity in, Babylon, he led them to infer what 
penalties (which have since been inflicted) might await them for their rejection of 
the Messiah. He next cleared himself from the charge of blasphemy in predicting 
the destruction of the Temple—that originally their fathers had worshipped in 
spirit; then the Tabernacle had been erected in the wilderness; and, lastly, Solomon 
had built the Temple. What blasphemy was it to say, that a structure which had 
not long been might one day cease to be? Neither Tabernacle, nor Temple, was the 
keystone of religion, for “ the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands + 
as saith the prophet, Heaven is my throne, and earth is my footstool: what house 
will ye build me ? saith the Lord.” 
true ground of their accusation against him, namely, their own wicked and perse- 
cuting spirit: “Ye stiffnecked, and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 


He concluded by charging his auditors with the 


85 Stephen, therefore, was tried in the Temple, 
which the Romans would not have allowed. It 
was, thus, a time of anarchy. 

% Acts vi. 14. 

a Acts vi. 10. 

88 Tt is not clear in what language the address 
was delivered. The natural supposition would 
be, that in a conclave of Hebrews he would speak 
Hebrew ; but the history of the Jews given by 


Stephen is evidently drawn by him, not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is that Stephen, being an Hel- 
lenist (i.e. born out of Judea) spoke his native 
tongue, which was Greek. This language was 
universally understood, and was allowed to be 
used even at Rome, in trials before the Senate. 
See Tac. Ann. ii. 82; Dion, lvii. 15; Fasti Sacri, 
p. 162, No. 1081. 
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resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have 
not your fathers persecuted ? and they have slain them which shewed before of the 
coming of the Just One, of whom ye have been now the betrayers and murderers.” 
During the delivery of this address, Saul sat on the Pharisee bench. He had, perhaps, 
taken no insignificant part in the trial itself, and excessive must have been the 
anxiety with which he watched the whole proceeding. Not a word of the proto- 
martyr would escape his attention, and he must have writhed under its cutting 
rebukes. The whole Council, indeed, was agitated by tumultuous passion at the 
audacity of Stephen in maintaining the impious heresy ; and when the last biting 
words of the orator pierced their guilty consciences, they rose up en masse, and Saul 
amongst the foremost, in a state of frenzy. They gnashed on him with their teeth ; 
and when Stephen, blessed with a beatific vision, exclaimed, “I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing*® on the right hand of God,” their fury was re- 
doubled, and, stopping their ears, they drowned his voice by their cries, and the voice 
of Saul was amongst the loudest.*? The sentence of death was carried by acclamation. 
By the Law of Moses, a blasphemer was to be stoned,” but outside the walls of the 
camp or city ; and the witnesses against him were required to cast the first stone.** 
The zealots of the Sanhedrim now forced Stephen out of the Temple, and carried him 
out of the nearest gate ; the witnesses stripped off their clothes, and gave them in charge 
to the young Pharisee, Saul; and they stoned Stephen under the very walls of the 
Temple, calling upon his Saviour, and saying, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” 
(fig. 14). That an active part was taken by Saul in the martyrdom of Stephen 
we learn from his own testimony ; for he tells us that he both voted for the condem- 
nation, and presided at the execution. “I persecuted this way,” he says, “unto the 
"and again: “ Many of the saints did I shut up in prison, having received 
authority from the chief priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
[or vote] against them;”*° and that Stephen, the principal or only sufferer, is here alluded 
to cannot be doubted. The statement also of Luke, that the witnesses laid down 
their clothes*® “at a young man’s feet, whose name was Saul,” *’ is confirmed by him- 
self, for “ when” (he writes) “the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 


death ; 


*® Why not sitting? Because Christ had risen #2 Levit. xxiv. 14, 
in the vision, as if to receive his approaching 48 Deut. xvii. 7. 
servant. Meyer. * Acts xxii. 4, 
* Acts xxvi. 10. Saul,as a member of the © dvatpoupevey Te aitay, kathveyka Wadov. Acts 


Sanhedrim, had heard the defence of Stephen, 
and would naturally take a note of it; and as 
Luke, according to an ancient tradition, wrote 
under the supervision of Paul, it is likely that 
Saul gave his note of the protomartyr’s dis- 
course to Luke, who introduced it into the Acts 
of the Apostles. 
“ Levit. xxiv. 16. 


xxvi, 10, 

“© They disencumbered themselves of their loose 
garments, that they might be better able to 
handle and throw the stones. 

“ The Greek word veavias, a young man (Acts 
vii. 58), does not imply so youthful an age as the 
English reader might suppose: see note, ante, 


pw 


p. 5. 
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standing by, and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew 
ham. * 

The martyrdom of Stephen was the commencement of a bitter persecution.’? The 
ardent Saul, still thinking he was doing God service, rushed headlong upon his mad 
career ; and the Sanhedrim, where the bloodthirsty counsels of the Sadducees were 
now dominant, armed him with all the powers of the law for the suppression of the 
noxious sect, by scourging, and imprisonment, and excommunication, though capital 


ye Toveasaptat boot speptow's Gots and ta looting anh. From D'itournel 
punishment may not have been again inflicted. Indeed, the martyrdom of Stephen 
had been an act of treason against the Roman government; and though one such 
offence might escape with impunity, the repetition of it would necessarily draw down 
the Roman vengeance upon their heads. Besides, it was hoped that the ordinary 
pains and penalties which the Roman constitution permitted would be weapons sharp 
and sure enough to eradicate every fibre of the growing heresy, and these were 
enforced with rigour. The disciples of Jesus were hunted for throughout the city— 
were followed even into their private houses ;°° and if they were courageous enough 
to avow their faith, they were dragged before the synagogue, and were scourged until 


* Acts xxii. 20. may mean, either on that very day, or (as in 
49 24 exeiyn TH Hepa, Ke. Acts viii. 1. This Matt. xiii. 1), at that time indefinitely. 
® Acts vii. 3. 
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they renounced it by blaspheming the name of Christ.*' If stripes did not break 
their spirit, they had to pass through the ordeal of a lingering imprisonment. So 
implacable was the animosity with which the young zealot waged war against the 
Nazarenes, that even women lost the privilege of their sex, and were cast into a 
dungeon. “At that time,” says the writer of the Acts, “there was a great perse- 
cution against the Church which was at Jerusalem. As for Saul, he made havoc of 
the Church, entering into every house, and haling men and women committed them 
to prison.” ** 

He who hurls astone against Heaven must expect it to fall upon his own pate, and 
the cruelties that Saul now practised against others were, at no distant time, to recoil 
upon himself. He, too, was to be stoned—he, too, was to be scourged—he, too, was to 
be imprisoned—and he, too, was to attest the sincerity of his faith by the seal of 
martyrdom. But whatever were the corporeal sufferings he endured, perhaps, when 
at last his mental blindness was removed, he felt no bitterer pang than from the 
workings of his own conscience. Throughout his writings there is an unceasing 
recurrence to the violent scenes of his youth. ‘Iam the least of the Apostles,” he 
says, “that am not meet to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God.”® “ Beyond measure I persecuted the Church, and wasted it.”°* “I was before a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained mercy, because I did it in 
unbelief.” *" And again, when pleading to his countrymen from the stairs of Fort 
Antonia, he began: “I persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women.” ** And in his defence before King Agrippa, the same 
reflection still rankled in his mind: “I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth, which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem; and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my voice against 
them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to blas- 
pheme.”** Even the very words and phrases of Stephen, to which he had listened so 
earnestly, appear to have been written upon his memory in letters of flame, so that 
he was haunted by them, involuntarily, to the last day of his life. Does Stephen say, 
“The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands ”?°—the Apostle also tells 
the Athenians, that “The Lord of heayen and earth dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands.” * Does Stephen speak of “the circumcision of the heart?” **—the Apostle 
uses the same figurative language to the Romans. Are the dying words of the proto- 
martyr, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ”?°*—almost the last supplication of 
the Apostle was, “I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge.” © 


* Acts xxii. 19; xxvi. 11; 1 Tim. i. 18. ® Acts xxvi. 9-11. ® Acts vii. 51. 
* Acts xxii. 4,5; xxvi, 10. ® Acts vii, 48, ® Rom. ii, 29. 
* Acts vili. 3; xxii. 4. % Gal. i, 13, % Acts xvii. 24. Acts vii. 60. 
5 Acts viii. 1, 3. EA Mansi 1s *° 2Tim, iv. 16. See further, upon this subject, 


BV LiGors xy. 93 ee Acts sxe Humphry upon the Acts. 
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The persecution in Jerusalem was assuaged only when fuel was wanting to feed 
the fire. Many, it is to be feared, were 
weak enough, in the hour of trial, to bend before the storm, and renounce their faith ; 
but the far greater part, finding their lives and property® in jeopardy, abandoned 


The Christians were apparently subdued. 


their homes, and sought a refuge in more genial climes. The twelve Apostles alone 
remained at their post, protected by the shield of Heaven from the violence of their 
enemies. 

The line pursued for the extermination of the heresy became, in fact, the very 
means of its further propagation ; for the disciples that were dispersed abroad carried 
along with them their fondly-cherished faith, and the Church of Christ was driven 
out of Jerusalem to embrace in successive circles the surrounding regions. In par- 
ticular, we have an account of the labours of Philip, one of the seven deacons, in a 
city of Samaria," probably Sychar, where the Saviour himself had preached a few 


years before, and had foretold to His disciples an abundant harvest :* 


Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigre feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per czedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
Hor. Od. iy. 4, 57. 


In shady Algidus the woodman’s stroke 

Lops the fair branches of the sturdy oak; 

The sturdy oak, unconquered by his blows, 
Draws life and vigour, and more proudly grows. 


We may imagine the rage and disappointment of the Sanhedrim, and their agent 
Saul,’ when they found that, instead of nipping the plant in the bud at Jerusalem, 


What was to 
The enthusiastic Pharisee was not lghtly to be baffled, and rather than 


they had only scattered the seeds to fructify in a more productive soil. 
be done ? 
his victims should escape him, he determined to follow them, not only into the environs 
of Jerusalem, but even unto strange cities. There was no more inviting field for the 
display of the champion’s prowess than the lordly Damascus. The population of the 
Jews alone in this the most ancient city of the world amounted to about fifty thousand,” 


and Christianity was said to have struck its roots there,"' and it would be a notable 


66 “ Bor ye had compassion on those in bonds, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, know- 
ing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better 
and an enduring substance.” Heb. x. 34. 

87 Acts viii. 5. 

6 John iv. 5. 

6 Heisdescribedas ere eurvéwy are jjs kat pdvov, 
Acts ix. 1; and, according to Meyer, this means 
not breathing owt threats and murder, but 
eunveoy, drawing in with his breath threats and 
murder. But this is too great a refinement, and 


VOL. I 


the text means only breathing out as we now use 
the expression. 

The men capable of bearing arms were 10,000, 
Jos. Bell. ii. 20, 2; and see vii. 8, 7. 

1 As there was constant communication between 
Jerusalem and Damascus, the seeds of Chris- 
tianity may either have been already sown there 
before the outbreak against Stephen, or they 
may have been carried thither by the fugitives. 
Meyer. 
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triumph could he extirpate the heresy from that capital, as he had purged Jerusalem. 
But how was a Jewish envoy to exercise authority in a Syrian city, at the distance 
of a week’s journey? The answer to the question involves much curious matter, — 
and leads to the inquiry, what was the condition of the children of Abraham in their 
dispersion amongst the heathen?” 


@ As to the date of St. Stephen’s martyrdom, see the author’s Fasti Sacri, pp. Ixvii. and 251, 
No. 1510. : 


CHAPTER IY. 


The State of the Jews in Heathen Countries—The Conversion of Saul on his Way 
to Damascus. 
Ie, ite 
Who yonder rides from Salem’s gate, The noonday sun is towering high, 
With scornful eye and lordly state, No summer cloud obscures the sky, 
As bent on distant prey ? But all is bright and clear. 
Horsemen and footmen in his train, And yonder doth Damascus rise, 
He courses down to Jordan’s plain, Amid the waste a Paradise, 
And northward leads the way, The pilgrim’s heart to cheer. 
By Basan’s hill and Hauran’s sand, Up, Nazarene! arise and fly! 
To Trachon’s wild and savage land. The desolator Saul is nigh ! 
Anon. 
However remote their domicile from Judea, all Jews acknowledged Jerusalem as the 
capital of their nation.’ In other cities they had synagogues for prayer and praise; but 
the Leyitical priesthood at Jerusalem was their only hierarchy, and on Mount Moriah 
alone could sacrifices be offered. The Jews of every place were therefore contributors 
to the support of the national worship, by forwarding annually to the Holy City the 
poll-tax of the half-shekel (figs. 15 and 16), or didrachm (figs. 17 and 18) (about seven- 


From the British Museum. 


This was the Temple tax paid by every Jew. 


Fig. 16.—A Half-shekel. 


Fig. 15.—A Shekel. 


From the British Museum, 


teen pence), and freewill offerings proportioned to their means.” So in other places they 
had their local councils of twenty-three, for the determination of questions amongst 
themselves ;* but the authority of the High Priest and Sanhedrim at Jerusalem was 
supreme, and to them appeals were carried up, and from them mandates were received. 


1 untporokw pev thy ‘lepdrodw iyyovpevor, Kab” 
hv pura 6 Tov iiorov Ceod vews daros. Philo 
in Flac. 7; Leg. ad Caium, 36. 

* dmapxas ds exaoTos aitav ex tis idias mpoa- 
pécews evoeBeias evexa Ths mpds TO Oeiov dvaxomd7s 
cupsopevopevous Tovey aveurrodictws. Jos, Ant. 
xvi. 6,7. See ante, p. 31. 


3 ‘lovdains, redirat TpeTepor, mpoweAOdvres prot 


erédecEav Eavtovs avvodov €xew idtay Kata TOvs Ta- 
tplovs vdpous an’ dpxijs, Kal rdrov idiov, ev @ Ta TE 
Tpaypata, kal Tas mpos GdATovs avridoylas Kpivovat. 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 17. In Alexandria the Jews 
had a Sanhedrim, apparently of seventy-two, by 
the special grant of Augustus. Philo in Flac. 
s. 10. 
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If a Jew disputed these fundamental principles he was excommunicated and ceased 
to be recognised as one of God’s people. 

But how did the Romans regard this imperium in imperio? They, who jealously 
watched every germ of political power, and prohibited public meetings, and allowed no 
collection of tribute but by their own tax-gatherer—how could they look on with indif- 
ference while their subjects held a conclave every Sabbath, and at stated festivals met 
in vast bodies and from time to time gathered treasure, to be transmitted to a turbulent 


foe Fig. 18.—A Tetradrachm of Antioch. From the British Museum, 
Fig. 17.—A Didrachm of Ephesus. From the British 8 ; 


Museum. Obv. Head of Augustus, with the legend Karoapos SeBacrov (of 
Cxsar Augustus). 

Rev. Personification of Antioch, with the legend Avriyewy 
MerporoAews (of Antioch Metropolis). 

The tetradrachm was the highest silvercoin struck, and was also 
at this period was equivalent to the Roman dena- called a “ stater,” and was equivalent to a shekel. The Temple tax 
rius, which was worth eight pence halfpenny. ‘The paid by every Jew was half a shekel, that is, a didrachm, or two 
vale of the didrachm therefore was seventeen drachms, and the tetradrachm, or stater, represented the Temple 
pence, tax of two persons. ‘lhis was the coin found in the fish’s mouth. 

See ante, p. 31, note 4. Matt. xvii. 24. 


Obv, Head of Diana. 
Rev. Front of a stag, the emblem of Diana, and 
the letters E® (iphesus). The drachma current 


and rebellious city? The Hebrew sojourners, too, were so unpopular in most quarters, 
that malicious reports would be spread, and every effort made to excite suspicion, by a 
misrepresentation or misconstruction of innocent proceedings. To the credit of the 
Romans be it spoken, that with true generosity of mind they never themselves, at least 
up to this period, disturbed the Jews in the exercise of their religion, and often threw 
around them the shield of protection against the prejudices of less enlightened nations. 

The great benefactor of the Hebrew race was the illustrious Julius Cesar 
(figs. 19-21). As his deerees were the foundation of all their privileges, we shall 
briefly state their substance. 

The first was issued in favour of Hyrcanus, the High Priest [z.c. 47], who had 
rendered him valuable assistance in the Alexandrine war. The edict, after reciting 
the services of the High Priest, and confirming him and his children in the office, 
proceeds thus: “ I command that Hyreanus and his children do retain all the rights of 
the High Priest, whether established by law or accorded by courtesy; and if hereafter 
any question arise touching the Jewish polity, I desire that the determination thereof be 
referred to him.”* By the first part of this declaration, the High Priest obtained a 
legal recognition of his privileges—not only those claimed by him in Judea, but also 
such as were allowed him by courtesy in foreign countries. The latter clause, too, 


4 


; \ A 
Coa TE Kata Tovs idlovs a’Tay vOpous eaTW 
2 ar ; A : , 
dpxveparixa 7) AdvOpera, Tatta Keevw KaTéeyew 
> sd Patel s 
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kpiow yiverbar wap’ aitod. Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 2. 
In some copies the last words are map’ atrots— 
viz. with Hyrcanus and his children, which 
seems the better reading. 
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was not less important, for it gave the High Priest a jurisdiction, as regards the 
Jewish law, over his own countrymen wherever the difference arose. 

The next decree of Cesar was another grant to Hyrcanus and his children, or (as 
we should say) “to him and his heirs,” and ordained “that the High Priest and 
Ethnarch should be the patron of all Jews that were aggrieved.”® 
The most beneficent laws would be utterly 
Now, however, that the 


This was a con- 
cession of no little practical consequence. 
worthless if their provisions could be broken with impunity. 
relation of patron and clients was established between the High Priest and the Jews 
of all countries, if any one suffered wrong the High Priest had authority to make a 
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Fig. 21.—Roman Aureus, showing the pro- 


jile of Julius Casar, From the british 


Musewm, 
The head-gear is that of Ceesar, as Pontifex 
Maximus, 


- Fig. 19.—Front face of Julius Cesar. 
From C. W. King’s Antique Gems. 


This portrait is on sard, from the 
onand of WVioscorides, a contemporary 
engraver. ‘Ihe name of Dioscorides is 
in small Greek letters, beautifully cut 
on the gem itself. 

The portrait is hard-featured and un- 
flattering, but faithful. 


formal complaint, either to the Proconsul or to the Emperor, and the High Priest’s 
This privilege was on several 


From 


Fig. 20.— Profile of Julius Casar. 
C. W. King’s Antique Gems, 


ambassadors were to have free passage for the purpose. 
occasions exercised with a most salutary effect. 

The third edict of Cesar related chiefly to the revenues of the High Priest, and 
enacted, amongst other things, that the Jews should be exempt from tribute “every 
seventh year, which they call the Sabbatic year, when they neither gather fruits from 
trees nor sow” °—a proof of what has been doubted by some, that the Sabbatic year 
still continued to be observed. It then declares, “that the ancient relative rights, 
either by law or courtesy, of the Jews and the High Priests towards each other 
should be maintained, whatever had been given them by any decree of the People and 
Senate.”* What were the decrees here alluded to we know not, unless they were the 
edicts of Cesar already mentioned, and which, though emanating from himself, were 


the decrees of the People and Senate in 


point of form.’ Lastly, it conferred on 
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xiv. 10, 6. 

8 However the Roman People may have made 
decrees before the date of this edict. See Jos. 
Ant. xiy. 10, 22, and xiv. 8, 5. 
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Hyrcanus the privilege of preferring a petition to the Senate at any time, and an 
answer to his petition was to be returned within ten days. 

The fourth edict of Cesar, though sufficiently brief, was of a very comprehensive 
character. It was issued in consequence of a decree published by the inhabitants of 
Parium, a city of Mysia, whereby Jews were prohibited from meeting in their syn- 
agogues, or collecting their tribute for the Temple. After reciting to that effect, it 
proceeded: “Now I forbid that any such decrees be passed against those who are our 
friends and allies, or that they be hindered from living according to their own laws, or 
from contributing money for their feasts, or other sacred purposes, seeing that they 
have this liberty in Rome itself. Putting down all other assemblages, I permit these 
men only to meet together and comport themselves according to the customs of their 
fathers and their own laws.”® This virtually gave complete toleration to the religion 
of the Jews in every place, and made it illegal for any one to interfere with their 


customs, even as regarded their public meetings and collections of tribute, the two 
The Jews were so attached to 
Casar, for these generous sentiments in their favour, that on his death they are said 
to have wailed around his tomb for nights together.” 

On the assassination of Cesar [p.c.44], the Senate for a moment resumed their 
republican powers; and Hyrcanus was alarmed lest the concessions of Cesar, which 
had never been entered on the Senate Roll in the Treasury, might fall to the ground. 
He therefore despatched an embassy to Rome, and as all parties in that disastrous 
period were desirous of conciliating him, Publius Dolabella and Mark Antony, the 
Consuls, moved that the edicts of Cesar should be confirmed ; and the Senate decreed, 
that “whatever had been ordained by Cesar, with the sanction of the Senate, con- 
cerning the Jews, but of which no record had been lodged in the Treasury, it should 
be as moved by Publius Dolabella and Mark Antony, the Consuls.”™ 

The civil wars ended in placing Augustus on the throne [B.c. 31], and he was noble- 
minded enough to establish the Jews in the possession of all their privileges. The 
edict which he issued ran thus: “‘ Whereas the nation of the Jews, and the High Priest 
Hyreanus, have proved themselves loyal to the Roman People, not only at the 
present juncture, but also in the time of my father, Caesar the Emperor, be it 
enacted by me and my Council, with the sanction of the Roman People, that the Jews 
do use their own eustoms according to the law of their fathers, as they used them in the 
tune of Hyrcanus, the High Priest of the Most High God.”* And the decree then pro- 


matters which had the most suspicious appearance. 


® enol roivuy otk dpéoker Kata Tov NmETEpa@v 
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ioracba read éoriacbat, ‘ to feast.’ 
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vides, expressly and particularly, that the Jews might forward their contributions to 
the Temple, and should not be obliged to attend courts of justice on the Sabbath ; 
and that if any man were guilty of theft of their sacred books or treasures, he should 
be deemed sacrilegious, and his goods be forfeited to the Exchequer. 

Tiberius, the successor of Augustus [a.p. 14], though he did not repeal the laws in 
their fayour, yet, because the Jews would not offer him divine honours, was inclined to 
persecute them; and Caligula [a.p. 37], for the like reason, disregarded their privi- 
leges, and from time to time let their enemies loose upon them. However, on his 
death, the mild and liberal Claudius issued a decree to Alexandria and Syria [a.p. 41], 
and a similar one to the world at large, that the Jews should be reinstated in all 
their rights as they had enjoyed them before the days of Caligula. 

The rescripts of the Emperors, which we have recited, were, of course, binding 
upon all within the limits of the Roman Empire; but as the principal cities were still 
allowed to govern themselves municipally, by their councils of senators and assemblies 
of the people, many of them, in exercise of this affected independence, passed resolu- 
tions in conformity with the imperial edicts. Thus Ephesus, Sardis,’° Halicarnassus,!° 
and Delos," on disputes arising with the Jews, promulgated laws in their favour. 

‘Occasionally a city—as Parium,'® Tralles,’® and Miletus *’—was refractory, and, not- 
withstanding the ordinances from Rome, obstructed the Jews in the practice of their 
religion; but when this was the case, the High Priest, as patron of all Jews that 
were aggrieved, despatched an embassy of complaint to the Roman governor, when 
the Jews were redressed, and the mischief-makers called to account. Sometimes, also, 
the imperial edicts were themselves of uncertain application ; but the Roman authori- 
ties ever gave to them the most liberal interpretation. Thus, at Ephesus*! and Delos,” 
when it was agitated whether the Jews were entitled to exemption from serving in 
the army—the Jews asserting their liberty of conscience, and that by their law they 
could not march on Sabbath-days, and could not touch any unclean meats—Hyrcanus, 
as High Priest and Patron of the Jews, sent an embassy on the subject to Dolabella, 
the consul, then in Asia, and the claim to exemption was allowed. 

We may collect, as the summary of what has been said, that the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, like oil sprinkled upon a waste of waters, were in daily contact with heathen 
society without commingling. They had their own religion and their own laws, their 
own places of worship and their own courts. Their eyes were ever turned towards 
Jerusalem, and their allegiance to the High Priest was testified, not only by the 


poords, yvopn Snpwov ‘Papaiwv,rods lovdaious xphaa 16 Jos, Ant. xiv. 10, 23. 


trois idlous Gecpois Kata Tov TaTpLoy aiT@y vopoy, 7 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 14. 
Kalas €xpavto emt ‘Ypxavov apxrepéws Ceod twic- % Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 8. 
rov. Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, 2. 19 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 20. 
8 Jos, Ant. xix. 5, ¥ and 3. 20 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 21. 
1 Jos, Ant. xiv. 10, 25. 4 Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 12, and 13, 
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annual remittance to him of a contribution towards the Temple service, but by making 
him the referee of all their local disputes. Thus, the High Priest and Elders of the 
Holy City exercised the same sort of spiritual supremacy over the synagogues of the 
adjacent countries, as the pope and cardinals have since assumed over the churches 
ih communion with Rome. They promulgated edicts, and had a jurisdiction over 
their own people to the extent of excommunication, scourging, and imprisonment. 
When they had occasion to put forth this authority, they despatched ambassadors, 
called apostles, with mandatory letters to the local synagogues.” 

Saul, therefore, the persecutor, having resolved [4.p. 37] on transferring the scene 
of his mistaken zeal from Jerusalem to Damascus, had, as a preliminary step, to obtain 
written credentials from the authorities of the Jewish capital to the rulers of the 
provincial synagogues. Theophilus, the Sadducee, the son of Annas, was still High 
Priest, and to him Saul applied** for letters of inquisition to Damascus (fig. 22), “ that 


Fig. 22.—Coin of Damascus. From the British Museum, 
Obv. Head of Nero. Rev. The legend AAMASKHNOQN (of the Damascenes). 


if he found any of that way, whether they were men or women, he might bring them 
bound unto Jerusalem,” to answer before the Council.2® A conclave of Elders 
was assembled, and as the Sadducee faction at this time prevailed, the High Priest 
and Sanhedrim readily granted the desired commission.” 

Tt was about midsummer A.D. 37, and not very long after the martyrdom of Stephen 
at the preceding Feast of Pentecost,** that Saul, the inquisitor, the apostle or 
envoy of the Jewish hierarchy at Jerusalem, himself on horseback,” and his followers, 
some mounted,”° and some on foot,*' like a caravan at the present day, set forth upon 


** See note on Acts ix. 31, by George Towns- Acts xxii. 7. “And he /fed/ to the earth,” recov 
end. ent tH ynv. Acts ix. 4. 


* pocehOay TH apxteper. Acts ix. 1. 

5 Acts ix, 14, 21. 

*6 “Unto the Chief Priests,” emi rovs dpyxrepeis. 
Acts xi. 21. 

SAGs ix Ae eval Os Uo: 

*% See Fasti Sacri, p. 252, No. 1514. It was 
not immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
for Luke, after relating that event, and before 
proceeding to the mission of Saul to Damascus, 
interposes the ministry of Philip in Samaria. 
Acts viii. 5. 

# «1 fell unto the ground,” érecov els rd batpos. 


80 « And when all (viz. all that were on horse- 
back) were fallen to the earth,” mavrev 6€ kara- 
TecovTov jpav eis thy ynv. Acts xxvi. 14. If, 
however, the word “all” is to be taken literally, 
then the words ciornkevcay evveot, in the next note, 
must mean, that “when they had fallen from 
their horses, and had got upon their feet, they 
stood amazed.” 

8. «© And the men which journeyed with him 
(viz. on foot) stood speechless,” of d€ avdpes ot 
auvodevortes aiTé eiotikewoay evveot. Acts ix. 7. 
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their mission. The distance of Damascus from Jerusalem was about 120 miles, or 
nearly a week’s journey. The sun of their last day’s pilgrimage had risen, and at 
noon (at which time travelling in the East becomes oppressive) they were drawing 
near to the city.’ They had arrived at Caucabe (“the place of the Star”), and the 
domes and turrets of the capital, with its beautiful scenery, were full in sight. Saul, 
perhaps, in the exultation of the moment, was fondly picturing to himself the triumph 


he should accomplish against the enemies of his faith, when at once the Apostle of 


the Jews was thrown to the ground, and rose up the Apostle of Jesus Christ! 


Hear the simple narrative, as he himself related it to King Agrippa :** “At mid- . 


* «He came near Damascus.” eyyltew 77 
Aauwacko. Acts ix. 38. eyyifovte 77 Aapacke. 
Acts xxii. 6. A modern traveller (Elliott) thus 
describes the place of the conversion : “ Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour’s walk (from the gate on 
the south), on the highroad to Jerusalem, 
are remains of an ancient pavé, whose reputed 
sanctity has caused it to be surrounded with 
Armenian tombs. This, as is affirmed, is the 
exact spot where ‘a light from heaven shone 
round about’ the zealous Pharisee.” Elliott’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 292. 

Wilson places the scene at a quarter of a mile 
from the East Gate, or Bab Shurky (Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 152); but Elliott and Wilson must 
mean the same place. It will be found marked 
in the plan of Damascus by Porter. 

However, Porter himself, who must be listened 
to with respect, propounds a different theory. 
“A tradition,’ he says, “as old as the time 
of the Crusades, locates the ‘holy place’ 
about ten miles south-west of the city, near 
a village called Kaukab. In the spring of 
1858 I made a pilgrimage to it.... From 
a sombre olive-grove I emerged on the open 
plain, and soon found the line of the ancient 
road—the road along which Paul must have 
come. It crosses a low ridge, which separates 
the valleys of the Abana and Pharpar. There 
appeared to me to be much probability in the 
tradition. At this spot tho traveller from the 
south obtains his first view of Damascus. On 
gaining it, Paul saw before him the city to 
which he was bound. His fiery zeal would 
naturally be inflamed by the sight, and anew 
he would there ‘breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.’ 
Would it not seem that that was the time when 
his proud spirit was humbled, and when the 
passions of the fanatic were quenched for ever, 
by the flood of Divine grace? ‘ As he journeyed 


VOL. E, 


he came near to Dumuscus, and suddenly there 
shined round about hima light from heaven.’ ”— 
Porter’s Giant Cities of Pashan, p. 350. Porter 
does not here mention his authority for the 
statement, that in the time of the Crusades the 
traditional scene of the conversion was ten miles 
from Damascus; butin his Five Years in Damas- 
cus (vol. i. p. 43) he quotes, De Vitry, Gesta 
Dei per Francos, p. 1073. However, the passage 
referred to in De Vitry does not bear this out, 
but rather the contrary, for De Vitry writes: 
“ Juxta predictam civitatem in loco, qui hodie 
dicitur Melgissopher, apparuit Dominus Saulo, 
cum appropinquaret Damasco, dicens ei ‘Saule, 
Saule, quid me persequeris?’” ‘The place, there- 
fore, was near Damascus, and not ten miles 
from it. Willibald, who visited the spot A.D. 
721-727, places it two miles from Damascus 
(Karly Travels in Palestine, p. 16), which is too 
far, but agrees better with the present tradition 
than with that referred to by Porter. 

There are three distinct routes from Jerusalem 
to Damascus:—l. The direct one, which, quit- 
ting Jerusalem by the Damascus gate on the 
north, follows the Roman road through Sychem 
and Seythopolis, and then crosses the Jordan 
south of the Lake of Tiberias, and thence to 
Gadara. —2. Another route joins the road 
from Egypt along the coast, and crosses the 
Jordan to the north of the Lake of Tiberias. 
3. Another passes through Jericho, and crosses 
the Jordan to Heshbon, and meets the caravan 
track from Petra to Damascus, through Bostra. 
Caucabe, according to Porter, is on the direct 
route (No. 1), at the spot above described by 
him. See Porter’s Damascus, vol. i. p. 43; Jac. 
de Vitr. Hist. Jerus. in Gesta Dei per Francos, 
1073; D’Arvieux, Mémoires, tom. ii. p. 457. 

33 There are three different accounts given by 
Luke of the circumstances attending Paul’s 
conversion: one in the narrative of Luke him- 
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day, O king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, 
shining round about me and them which journeyed with me. And when we were all 
fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew 


self, another in the address of Paul from the 
stairs of Fort Antonia, and another in his defence 
before King Agrippa; and between these several 


Luke. 


1. His companions stood amazed, | 
eiornxecoay évveot. Acts ix. 7. 


2, Hearing the voice, dxovorres|2. “They heard not the voice of 
him that spake to me,” rv 
avi ovk fKkoveav Tov NadovvTos 
po. Acts xxii. 9. ; 
3. Seeing no one, pydéva bewpodv- 38. Seeing the light, ro pev pos 
| Acis xxii. 9. 


ths pavis. Acts ix. 7. 


res. Acts ix. 7. eGeaoartc. 


1. The first difficulty may be met thus: 
Tt does not follow that by al/ are meant the 
whole caravan, literally, but all that were on 
horseback. The explanation of the apparent 
contradiction would then be—“ All those who 
were mounted fell to the earth, and all that 
were on foot stood in amaze.” But assuming 
the two expressions, catarecdvtay and eiornKe- 
cav, to apply to the same persons, where is the 
difficulty? Ald at first were struck down by 
the light; but, though Paul lay blind until com- 
manded to rise, the rest would at once start to 
their feet, and would stand in amaze. 

2. The second objection arises from not ob- 
serving the difference of expression. Paul’s com- 
panions heard rijs doris, “the sound or noise,” 
but not (as did Paul), rv dwrviy rod Nadodrtos, 
“the voice of the speaker.” Thus, when the 
voice came to Jesus, “I have both glorified thee, 
and will glorify thee again” (John xii. 29) some, 
who only heard the sound, said it thundered, 
while others, who distinguished the words, said 
“an angel spake to him.” So, in the Rabbinical 
writings are frequent instances of one person 
hearing the words spoken, and of others hearing 
the sound only. Thus, “R. Jose Galileeus ait in 
tribus locis Mosen Deo locutum esse, ut Aaron 
(quantumvis adstans) non exaudiverit.” Siphra, 
fol. 2, 4, edit. Venet. ex versione Danzii; and 
see the other citations given by Schoettgen, Horze 
Hebr. vol. i. p. 445. But, further, the objection 
assumes that the voice, or dori), in dkovovres ris 
ovis, Acts ix. 7, must be the same voice, or pwr), 
as that referred to just before, fxouce riv havny. 
Actsix.4. But there are two eval expressed or 
implied : one, that which accompanied the light, 


Paul to the Jews. 


—+ 


accounts there have been discovered certain 
slight variations, which have opened a door to 
cavil. The supposed discrepancies are these : 


Paul to Agrippa. 


1. When we had all fwllen to the 
ground, mwavrev KatarecdvT@y 
nuav eis thy ynv. ActS XXVI. 
14. 


repnotpawev, Acts ix. 3 (as the rushing mighty 
wind in the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Day 
of Pentecost, Acts ii. 3); and the other, the voice 
of the speaker. The word jjxovce, applied to Paul, 
governs the accusative gmavnv; but dkovortes, 
applied to his companions, governs the genitive, 
Tis pevns; so that Luke means that Paul heard 
the distinct words, but the rest the sound 
only. This is very natural, if, as is likely, the 
followers were at some distance behind Paul. 
It is also possible, that as Jesus addressed Saul 
in Hebrew, such of Saul’s companions as were 
within hearing were Hellenists, ike Paul him- 
self; but did not, like him, understand Hebrew. 
It is well known that in the synagogues out of 
Juda, the Scriptures were interpreted, word 
for word, from the Hebrew into Greek, that the 
congregation might understand what was read. 
It is well observed by Wordsworth (Acts ix. 7), 
that “our Lord made a distinction between 
Saul and his fellow-travellers in regard to both 
senses, i.e. of eye, and of ear, Saul saw Jesus; 
they only saw the light of his appearance. He 
heard, and understood, the words of his voice; 
they only heard its sound.” 

3. There is here no inconsistency, even in 
appearance. They “saw the light,” but they 
“did not” (as did Paul) “see any person.” Had 
the narrative of Luke given the word pydev, 
(nothing), instead of pndéva (no one), there 
would then have been a discrepancy. 

As all these statements are contained in the 
Acts, it is obvious that Luke saw no discrepaney 
between them, or that he was too honest to 
suppress them. 
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tongue,"* ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.’*° And I said,‘ Who art thou, Lord ?’**> And he said, ‘I am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness, both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee: delivering thee 
from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee: to open their 
eyes, that they may turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in me.”** And in his defence from the stairs of 
Fort Antonia, he adds: “ And they that were with me saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid; but they heard not the voice of him that spake tome. And I said, ‘ What 
shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, ‘Arise, and go into Damascus; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which are appointed for thee to do.’ And 
when I could not see for the glory of that light, being led by the hand of them that 
were with me, I came into Damascus.” ** 

“The men,” it is said, “ which journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, 
but seeing no man.”*? They beheld the light, and heard the sound; but they neither 
‘saw Christ, nor distinguished his words. But Saul was to be an Apostle, and it was 
required of an Apostle that he should have seen Christ; and he did see Christ at 
this the time of his conversion—vyiz. in the heavenly light that shone round about 
Saul before he fell to the ground. Thus, Saul asks, “ Who art thou?” and the 
answer is, “I am Jesus.” And again, those who journeyed with him “saw no man ;” 
which implies that Saul did see some one. And again: “I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose,” said the Lord, “to make thee a minister and a witness, both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 


mort Kévtpov S& AakTiGewev TeACEr HALTOypds olj.os. 
Pind. Pyth. ii. 173. 
Nam que inscitia adversus stimulum calces ! 
Terent. Phorm. act i, se, 2, L 27. 


34 The voice was in Hebrew; butif so, how, it 
may be said, could the speaker have referred to 
the Greek proverb, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks”? But the force of the 
proverb lies, not in any form of words peculiar 
to the Greek language, but in the idea ex- 
pressed, and therefore it had the same piquancy 
in Hebrew or Latin as in the Greek; and it will 


Si stimulos pugnis cedas, man‘bus plus dolet. 
Plaut. Truc., act iv, scene 2, 
Ne contra acumina calcitraref, 
Amm., Mare, xviii. 5, 1. 
And see Wetstein, Acts xxvi. 14, and Kuinoel 


Acts ix. 5, 6. 


be seen from the citations (note *°, infra) that 
the saying was as current amongst the Ro- 
mans as amongst the Greeks; and if so, why not 
equally so amongst the Jews? Ifit was a proverb 
in Greek and Latin, why not also in Hebrew ? 
8> An allusion to the ox kicking against the 

goad, This was a proverbial expression. Thus: 

Ovoun’ av alT@ aAdAov 7H OvLodmevos 

Tpos KEVTPa Aakrigount, Ovntos dv bed. 

Eurip. Bace, 794 


mds Kévtpa wy AaKTige, wn Tralicas Mois. 
Aéschyl. Agam, 1624, 


3° The Greek word is Kupie, Which may mean 
either ‘Sir’ or ‘Lord;’ but I have translated 
it‘ Lord, rather than ‘Sir’ as Saul, though not 
acquainted with the features of Christ, and 
therefore ignorant of the speaker’s personality ; 
yet could not mistake the Divine character of 
the speaker, and would therefore address him as 
‘Lord.’ 

87 Acts xxvi. 13-18. 

8 Acts xxii. 9-11. 
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thee; delivering thee from the people (the Jews), and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
(viz. both Jews and Gentiles) I now send thee,’ or, now appoint thee an Apostle.* 
“The Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent 
me.’*! “The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, 
and see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth: for thou shalt be his 
witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard.”* And it was afterwards 
related to the Apostles how Saul “had seen the Lord in the way.”* In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, more than once reference is made to the fact of Christ’s 
actual appearance as the foundation of his Apostleship. ‘Am I not an apostle?” he 
says: “am I not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ;’** and again: “ He was 
seen of James; then of all the Apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.”** It would be needless to show that these passages allude 
to the period of his conversion, for there is no other occasion to which they could be 
referred. All other appearances to the Apostle were visions or raptures.*® When the 
Apostle, indeed, was at Jerusalem, “the Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer, 
Paul;’*’ but, not to contend that this was also a vision, it was of a subsequent date 
to the Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the fact of his having seen Christ is 
mentioned. 

It has been already remarked, that Saul had probably not seen Christ while upon 
earth, and therefore it was, that when an appearance was now youchsafed to him, he 
knew Him not, but said, in his ignorance, “ Who art thou, Lord?” What must 
have been the shock to his feelings at the reply of the heavenly person—“ I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest!” Then for the first time the awful truth flashed upon him, 
that he had been fighting against God. It is said, that “he trembled and was 
astonished ;” for never till that moment had the possibility occurred to him, that He 
whom he had blasphemed should be the Son of God. Conscience-stricken, and humbled 
to the dust, he imploringly asked, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” But not 
then was the moment for a bewildered mind to admit the sober light of the Gospel ; 
the answer to his question was, “Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” It was said by Christ, “ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall in nowise enter therein ;’** and, “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”*® And the prostrate Saul at the 


© viv oe amogtéd\X\w. « Acts xxvi. 16, 17. by a vision, ‘Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 


4 Acts ix. 17. not thy peace.’” Acts xviii. 9. “And it came 
© Acts XX. 14, 15. to pass, that, when I was come again to Jerusa- 
Acts ix. 27. lem, even while I prayed in the Temple, I was 


el Corsa. 1. in a trance,” &c. Acts xxii.17. See also 2 Cor. 
4° 1 Cor. xv. 7, 8.—As all the other appear- xii. 2, 3. 

ances of Christ, here enumerated, were real “T Acts xxiii. 11. 

presences, we must conciude that the appear- 48 Mark x. 15; Luke xviii. 17. 

ance to Paul himself was also a real presence. ® John iii. 3 


*© “Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night 
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present moment was dead, indeed, to Judaism, in which he had grown to manhood, 
but alive in Christ, to whom he was now born again as a little child. 

Blind as yet both bodily and spiritually, and unable to guide his steps without 
compassionate assistance, Saul arose from the earth, and they “led him by the hand 
into Damascus,” and took him to the street called Straight, to the house of one Judas.*° 
For three days (which, by the Hebrew mode of reckoning, means the day of con- 
version, the following day, and the day after till the coming of Ananias) he was 
without sight, and did neither eat nor drink.*’ While the visible world was shut out, 
and his body worn down by continual abstinence, how busy must have been his 
thoughts within !—what the bitterness of his spirit at the retrospect of the past! He 
sought relief where alone it could be found—he prayed. ‘“ Knock, and it shall be 
opened,” and the third day his earnest supplication was heard. 

There was dwelling at Damascus a certain disciple, named Ananias,™ one of the 
refugees, perhaps, from Jerusalem, whom Saul had come to arrest as a renegade. 
Ananias knew the object of Saul’s mission; and the followers of the Jewish envoy, not 
yet understanding the change that had been wrought, had proudly published through 
the city the threatened extermination of the heresy.°** The Lord appeared to Ananias 
in a vision, and “said unto him: ‘Arise, and go into the street which is called Straight, 
and enquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus: for, behold, he 
prayeth, and hath seen in a vision a man named Ananias coming in, and putting his 
hand on him, that he might receive his sight.’ Then Ananias answered, ‘ Lord, I have 
heard by many of this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem : 


where he lodged.” Porter's Giant Cities of 
Bashan, p. 849. The traditional house of Judas 


* Straight Street is thus described by Porter : 
‘The old city, the nucleus of Damascus, is oval 


in shape, and surrounded by a wall, the founda- 
tions of which are Roman, if not earlier, and the 
upper part a patchwork of all subsequent ages. 
Its greatest diameter is marked by the Straight 
Street, which is an English mile in length. At 
its east end is Bab Shurky, “the East Gate,” a 
fine Roman portal, having a central and two side 
arches. The central and southern arches have 
been walled up for more than eight centuries, 
and the northern now forms the only entrance 
to the city . . . In the Roman age, and down to 
the time of the Mahommedan conquest (A.D. 
634), a noble street ran in a straight line from 
the gate westward through the city. It was 
divided by Corinthian colonnades into three 
avenues opposite to the three portals. A 
modern street runs in the line of the old one, 
but it is narrow and irregular. Though many of 
the columns remain, they are mostly hidden by 
the houses and shops... This is ‘the street 
called Stxaight” along which Paul was led by 
the hand, and in which was the house of Judas, 


lies on the south side of the street, at a little dis- 
tance to the east of the western gate. See the 
plan, fig. 31, infra. 

1 otk épayey ovde emev, Acts ix. 9; which 
may be either taken literally, or that he refrained 
only from his usual meals. 

5 “ Behold, he prayeth.” Acts ix. 11. 

°3-A Hebrew name, signifying “ Pleasing to 
God,” from }3n, gratiosus fuit,and 7), contracted 
from MM). Kuinoel; Acts ix. 10. Mention is 
made by Josephus, at this very time, of an Ana- 
nias, a Jewish merchant, who was instrumental 
to the conversion of Helena, Queen of Adriabene. 
Ant. xx. 23. But the name was a common one, 
and we have no reason to assume that the two 
persons were identical. 

5 The German writers have discussed the 
question, whether Ananias had any previous 
acquaintance, personally, with Saul; but no- 
thing in the narrative leads to such an inference, 
and Acts ix. 13 assumes the contrary. See 
Kuinoel on Acts ix. 10. 
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and here he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all that call on thy name.” 
But the Lord said unto him, ‘Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before the Gentiles,°® and kings,*’ and the children of Israel: for I will shew 
him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ And Ananias went his 
way, and entered into the house; and putting his hands on him, said, ‘ Brother Saul, 
the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.’ And 
immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales :°* and he received sight 


forthwith,®® and arose, and was baptized. And when he had received meat, he was 


strengthened.” °° 

Thus did Saul the persecutor become Saul the soldier of the Cross. He had been 
called to the Apostleship by Christ himself, at the time of the heavenly vision; and 
the investiture (for it must be regarded as all one transaction) was now completed by 
Ananias, by baptism and the laying-on of hands, and the communication of the Holy 
Spirit Henceforth the indomitable zeal, which had been heretofore displayed (with 
what vain efforts!) to the destruction of the faith, was to be exerted for its propaga- 
tion. The scales had fallen from his intellectual sight, and his life, from this time 
till the day when he laid his head upon the block, was to be one unbroken series of 
toil and suffering, of contempt of the world and defiance of danger, of struggles, 
through good report and eyil report, to the crown of everlasting glory. 


*> The object of Saul’s mission had been kept 
secret at Jerusalem, but on his conversion his 
fellow-travellers divulged it. 

5° The word ‘ Gentiles’ is put first, as the mis- 
sion of Paul was primarily to the Gentiles, and 
secondarily to the Jews. 

” As before King Agrippa (Acts xxv. 23); and 
probably Nero, not to mention the governors of 
provinces, the representatives of the Emperor, 
as Sergius Paulus, the Proconsul of Cyprus 
(Acts xiii. 12), and Felix (Acts xxiv. 10), and 
Festus (Acts xxvi. 1), Procurators of Judea. 


88 @oel Aewides, Acts ix. 18; and the word 
aoe has led some to suppose that nothing like 
scales fell actually from the eyes, but only that 
the effect was the same as if it had been so, 
But, from the position of the word demides, the 
natural meaning is, that what fell from his eyes 
resembled scales. 

°» Some of the German critics urge, that the 
restoration of Paul’s sight was a natural effect 
of the imposition of the cold hand of Ananias. 
Can absurdity be carried further ? 

60 Acts ix. 11-19. 


CHAPTER V. 


Saul retires into Arabia—An Account of Damaseus—Saul returns to Damascus, and 
begins to preach the Gospel—The Jews plot against his life, and he escapes to 


Jerusalem. 


Damascus! daughter of Abana’s stream, 


How beauteous still are thy enchanting bowers! 


Thy gardens, that with fruits unnumbered teem, 


The perfumes that exhale from loveliest flowers ! 


Thy native charms defy the gliding hours ; 
But marred, alas! the work that man hath made. 
Where now the busy mart, the street called Straight ? 
The arch of triumph? and the colonnade 
That linked the eastern to the western gate ? 
Havoc hath reyelled here, and all lies desolate ! 


SavuL was a new creature. 


Anon. 


He must have felt as if suddenly dropped from one 


world into another, to commence a new existence, at variance with every pre- 


conceived notion, and the reverse of his whole previous career. 


His mind must have 


been stunned by the mighty revelation which had been youchsafed him, and must have 
required rest and repose to regain its wonted equilibrium. His Divine Master, 
before entering upon his ministry, had fasted forty days in the wilderness; and Saul 
now withdrew himself for a season from Damascus, and took refuge in Arabia.t To 


1 Arabia, as now familiarly known, is the great 
peninsula between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf; but in the Apostolic age it included the 
broad tract to the south of Damascus, between 
Jordan on the west, and the desert on the east. 
*LlopSduns, morapos Statpav Tiv ’lovdaiay tis ’ApaBias. 
Euseb. Onom. “Iopdarns; and so Jos. Bell. i. 4,3; 
Ant. xii. 4,11. Arabia comprised Philadelphia 
(Euseb, Onom, Appdv), and Gerasa (Ib. ’Apyd8), 
and Edrei (Ib.’Eépae/), and Astaroth (1b. Kapvaeipz), 
and Canatha (Ib. Kavaé ; Stephan. Byz. Kavaéa), 
and Bostra, the metropolis (Béorpa, 7 viv pntpé- 
rots THs Apapias. Euseb.Onom. Boowp). (ig. 23.) 

All these cities lie either within or on the 
borders of the great plain between Gaulanitis and 
Perea on the west, and Trachonitis on the east; 
and it would seem as if Eusebius considered this 
tract to be properly Arabia, more particularly as 


he calls Bostra the metropolis of it, for Bostra 
could scarcely pass as the metropolis of the whole 
country to the east of the Jordan. 

The name given to this part by Josephus is 
Auranitis, which is altogether omitted by Euse- 
bius, and which is well accounted for, if Eusebius 
means Auranitis under the name of Arabia. 
Auranitis was, in fact, for a short time, part of the 
Arabian kingdom of Petra, for Zenon sold it to 
the Arabians ; but it was taken from them by Au- 
gustus, and given to Herod. Jos. Ant. xv. 10, 1. 

However, the Arabic population extended far 
beyond the Plain of Auranitis, for the Trachonites 
of the Ledja, on the east, were Arabs, of Tpayo- 
vira “ApaBes, Ptol. v. 15, 26; as were the Tra- 
chonites of the mountains immediately east of 
Damascus, rv “ApaBiov dpav trav irép ths Aapac- 
knvijs, Strabo, xvi. 2,16 (p. 363, Tauchnitz); and 
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what part in particular he repaired has been much disputed, and cannot be satis- 
factorily ascertained. Arabia, in a large sense, lay all round Damascus, and it is 
likely that Saul, who intended shortly to return, would not retire to any considerable 
distance. He may have sought privacy in the neighbouring kingdom of Itureea Libani, 
which lay to the west;? or he may have travelled northward to the dominions of 
Sampsigeramus, King of Emesa (now Hems), who was connected by marriage with the 
royal family of Judea ;? or he may have journeyed to Auranitis (now Hauran), to the 
south-east, and commonly called Arabia.* The natives of this part are described 
as of a peaceful character, and more settled habits ; some tending their flocks on the 
mountains, and others supporting themselves by the manufacture of tents from the 
goat’s-hair of the country.° Such a scene would be congenial to the tone of Saul’s 
mind, and here, if necessary, he might maintain himself, by the labour of his hands, 


Arabians were found on the Antilibanus (ra pev 
obv dpewa €xovor mavra Irovpatoi te Kai “Apapes, 
Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 864, Tauchnitz) ; "Irovpaiwy trav 


"ApaBov, Dion, lix.12; emi “ApaBias orehNerar els 
rov ’AvridiBavov Kadovpevoy, Arrian, lib. ii. ¢. 20); 
and even as far north as Apamea, waca 7 mpos 


Fig. 23.— View of Bostra. From Lavorde. 


vorov Tots ’Arapedow avdpav Dknvir@v TO TEov, KC. 
Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 860, Tauchnitz). But they do 
not seem to have formed any considerable ele- 
ment in Gaulanitis, where Syriac was spoken. 
See infra, p. 63. 

* This was reckoned part of Arabia, and in 
A.D. 38, Soemus was appointed king of it by 
Caligula. Dion, lix. 12. See Fasti Sacri, p. 256, 
No. 1533. 

* Jos. Ant. xviii, 5,4; and see xix. 8, 1—Strabo 


says, of the Arabians who bordered on the Syrians; 
Aci 6” of mAnotatrepoe Tois Svpous nuepworepor Kal 
irrov” ApaBes Kai Sknvirat, yyepovias €xovres wuvTe- 
Taypevas waddov, KaOarep 1 Saprpikepdpov "Ape- 
Govea, Kai 7 TapSdpov, xai 7 O€ueddXa, Kat GdXar 
ro.adrat, Strabo, xvi. 2 (vol. iii p. 860, Tauch- 
nitz). See Fasti Sacri, p. 90, No. 727; p. 271, 
No. 1624. 

* See ante, p. 55, note i. 

° Burckhardt’s ‘ Notes on the Bedouins, p. 88. 
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in the art of tentmaking.® Others, again, suggest that he retreated into the part of 
Trachonitis now called the Ledja, the general asylum of the persecuted,’ and where 
he would find a refuge in those old deserted mansions, so well described by a modern 
traveller.* Some have even ventured the hypothesis that Saul, while in this sanctuary, 
opened his mission and planted a church there, and certainly a church in the earliest 
ages existed in this part, and flourished for centuries; but it is too much to say that 
it was founded by the Apostle ;? for he tells us that immediately on his conversion 
(A.D. 87) he held no communion with man, but with God only; (he “conferred not 
with flesh and blood ;”"°) and again, that he first entered upon his mission at Damascus, 


Others (as J. B. Lightfoot)” think that 
Paul travelled as far south as Mount Sinai, in Arabia proper; but this is highly 


“T shewed first unto them of Damascus.” 


improbable, for why, in that case, should he have returned again to Damascus, when 
All is uncertain; but we 
should imagine that Saul took up his abode either in Auranitis or Trachonitis. 


Jerusalem lay in his way, and was so much nearer ? 


In the solitudes of Arabia, Saul meditated in secret upon the great change that 
had been wrought in him, and he prayed fervently in the spirit for strength to enter 
upon his high mission. There it was that he received from heaven the revelations 
of the Gospel, that should fit him for his task. We know that he derived not his 
knowledge from any human instruction. 
Galatians, “that the Gospel which was preached of me is not after man; for I 
neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.”** And to the Corinthians: “TI received of the Lord that which I also 
delivered unto you.”’* And to the Ephesians: “If ye have heard of the dis- 
pensation of the grace of God, which is given me to you-ward: how that by 
revelation he made known unto me the mystery.”” 
speaks of his Gospel to the Galatians, it would seem that these heavenly communica- 


“T certify you, brethen,” he writes to the 


And from the way in which he 


tions were made to him directly after his conversion while in Arabia, for he says: 
“ But when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and called 
me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the 
heathen ; ¢mmediately (ev0éws)*® I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I 


5 That the tents of the nomadic Arabians were 
made of cilicta—i.e. the coarse cloths manufac- 
tured from goat’s-hair, whether of Cilicia or 
other parts — we learn from Pliny: Nomades 
inde infestatoresque Chaldeeorum Scenite . 

a tabernaculis cognominati, quee ciliciis metan- 
tur, ubi libuit. Plin. N. H. vi. 32. 

7 Porter’s Bashan, p. 92. 

8 Thid. 

® Thid. p. 16. 

” Galat. i. 16. 

H Acts xxvi. 20. 

2 Epist. to Galatians, p. 87. 

VOL. I. 


18 Galat. i. 11, 12. 

eT Corexvecs 

18 Eph. iii. 2, 3. 

16 Tf the narrative of Luke stood alone, we 
should suppose that Saul preached immediately 
after his conversion in the synagogues of Damas- 
cus, kal evAéws ev rails cuvaywyais exnpvoce, Acts 
ix. 20; but the testimony of Paul himself, in his 
own case, would be decisive, even if Luke con- 
tradicted him. But in the Acts the word evééws 
is not appended to the conversion, but to the 
statement that Paul was many days with the 
discipies in Damascus, viz. (as appears from 


1 
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up to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before me," but I went away into 
Arabia.”** 

While the Apostle is in Arabia, putting on the whole armour of Christ, to prepare 
for the day of battle, let us take advantage of the pause to sketch the state of 
Damascus, to which he speedily returned. Of all existing cities, Damascus is the 
most ancient. It was already famous in the days of the patriarch Abraham, whose 
servant Eliezer was of Damascus.’ Indeed, according to Nicolaus Damascenus, 
Abraham for a brief time was King of Damascus”’—a tradition, however, which must 
be ascribed to the partiality of the writer, a native of the city, and who converted a 
temporary sojourn of Abraham en route from Haran to Canaan, into a permanent 
residence. The cause of this precocious prosperity was the fertility of the soil 
from the never-failing streams of the Abana (now the Barrada), which, issuing from 
Mount Libanus on the west, was conducted in a thousand rills through the gardens 
and orchards, and finally discharged itself into Lake Ateibeh, a few miles to the 


east. 7? 


the testimony of Paul), after his return from 
Arabia. 

17 From the expression, “who were Apostles 
before me,’ we may collect that Paul regarded 
himself as an Apostle at the time of writing. 

ESC aletienlo— te 

1 Gen, xy. 2. 

qO ES OSs eAT lenin ae 

21 On the eastern side of Damascus, and on the 
western border of Lake Ateibeh,is the little 
village of Harran, and Dr. Beke maintains that 
this is the true Haran to which Abraham mi- 
erated from Ur of the Chaldees. The prevail- 
ing opinion is that the Haran of Abraham is 
that called by the Greeks Xappa, and by the 
Romans Carre, on the River Belilk (the ancient 
Bilichus), which flows into the Euphrates from 
the east—a scene famous for the utter rout of 
the army of Crassus by the Parthians, in the 
year B.O. 0d. 

According to the Authorised Version, Haran 
was certainly not near Damascus, but in Mesopo- 
tamia; for Terah and his sons Abraham and 
Nahor and grandson Lot, quitted Ur of the 
Chaldees for Haran, Gen. xi. 81; Jos. Ant. i. 
6,5; and Terah died there, Gen. xi. 82. But 
Abraham and Lot passed on to Canaan, while 
Nahor remained at Haran, which was thence- 
forth called the city of Nahor. Now, this city of 
Nahor is expressly placed in Mesopotumia, Gen, 
xxiv. 10. 

However, the word Mesopotamia, in the Autho- 
rised Version, is not found in the original Llebrew, 
which gives “Aram Naharaim,” or “Syria of the 


two rivers;” and it is contended by Dr. Beke that 
the two rivers referred to are the Abana (or 
Barrada), which flows through Damascus, and 
the Pharpar (or Awaj), which runs from Mount 

Hermon, eastward, some miles to the south of 
Damascus. The phrase “ Aram Naharaim” occurs 
several times in the Old Testament: as in Deut. 

xxiii, 4, 1 Chron. xix. 6, Judges 111. 8, 10, as well 
as in Gen. xxiv. 10. And the expression has 
always been assumed to be the Hebrew rendering 

of the Greek word Mesopotamia, or the Mid- 

river country, and this view harmonizes better 

with the context. Thus, Chushan-rishathaim was 

king of Aram Naharaim (Judges iii. 8); and we 

can hardly suppose that he was king of the tract 

only between the Abana and Pharpar, or he 

would have been called King of Damascus. 

Probably, while the whole region between the 

Euphrates and the Tigris was sometimes called 

Chaldza, and sometimes Aram Naharaim, the 

subordinate parts were distinguished from each 

other by names of their own, viz. the southern | 
as Chaldea, and the northern as Aram Naharaim 

(Mesopotamian Syria), or, as it is sometimes 

called, Padan Aram (Champagne Syria, Simon’s 

Heb ‘Dict. ; Gen. xxviii. 2, 5). 

Aram, or Syria, in its widest sense, extended to 
both sides of the Euphrates (1 Chron. xix. 16), 
and was distributed into various provinces ~as, 
besides Aram Naharaim, or Padan Aram, we 
meet with Aram Maachah, Aram Zobah, &e. 1 
Chron. xix. 6, &e. 

The argument most relied wpon for placing 
Haran on Lake Ateibeh, near Damascus, is a 
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The fortunes of Damascus, as portrayed in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, need not be here repeated, and we pass on to the time when the Roman influence 


first overshadowed the East. 


When Pompey, after having subdued Pontus and 


passage cited by Josephus from Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, and which runs as follows :—* Abraham 
reigned over Damascus, having come there as an 
immigrant from the land above Babylon called 
Chaldza. But after no long time, having risen 
up with his people from this land also, he and 
his followers (who had multiplied) migrated to 
what was then called Canaan, and now Judea. 
And to this day in Damascené the name of Abra- 
ham is held in honour, and a village is pointed out 
called ‘ Abraham’s dwelling-place.’” Jos. Antiq. 
i.7,2. Here, it is said, we have the testimony 
of Nicolaus to the fact that Abraham lived in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Damascus; and 
as we know that Abraham sojourned at Haran, 
and as we find a Harran at Damascus, we must 
conclude that Harran at Damascus and Haran 
are identical. But does this consequence legiti- 
mately follow? Nicolaus tells us that Abraham 
was not long at Damascus, but sojourned there 
for a time only, and then passed on to Canaan. 
Evidently, therefore, Abraham was not moving 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, but from 
Haran to Canaan; and as Haran on the Bililk 
lay north of Damascus, Abraham would, by the 
ordinary road, take Damascus on his way, and 
would naturally rest there to refresh his people. 
The passage speaks of Abraham as ruling in 
Damascus, when he was an immigrant from the 
land of the Chaldees on his way to Canaan; and 
this would be just the case if the short sojourn 
at Damascus was en route from Haran on the 
Bililk to the land of promise. 

The advocates of Harran, near Damascus, 
appeal also to the language of the protomartyr 
Stephen: “The God of glory,” he begins, “ ap- 
peared unto our father Abraham, when he was 
in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charran . . 
Then came he (Abraham) owt of the land of the 


Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran.” Acts vii. 2,4. 


Hence it is urged that if he went out of Chaldea 
1o Haran, and Mesopotamia was Chalda, Haran 
was not in Mesopotamia, and therefore can only 
be Harran, near Damascus. But the answer is, 
that although, occasionally, all Mesopotamia was 
called Chaldea, yet, unquestionably, Chaldxa 
was sometimes distinguished from it, as we shall 
see presently in the language of Josephus. 
There is, therefore, no inconsistency in Stephen 
saying that Abraham, when he departed from 


Ur of the Chaldees, settled in Charran; for Char- 
ran, though in Mesopotamia, was not a Chaldee 
but a Syrian city. Bethuel, for instance, the 
son of Nahor, who resided there, is called “ the 
Syrian” (Gen. xxviii. 5), and Laban himself spoke 
Syrian, as distinct from the Hebrew of Jacob. 
Gen. xxvi. 47. 

The theory, that Haran is at Damascus, is con- 
tradicted by the general voice of antiquity. It 
can scarcely be denied that Philo and Josephus, 
the two most learned Jews of their day, had far 
better opportunities than any modern critic of 
determining the true site of Haran, and both of 
them place it in Mesopotamia. Thus Jacob, on 
his journey from Canaan to Padan-aram, in 
which was Haran (Gen. xxviii. 2), is said by 
Philo to have gone to Mesopotamia (vol. i. p. 
553, De Profugis, ec. 9); and Balaam, who was of 
Avram Naharaim (the same as Padan-aram) is 
described as coming from Jlesopotumia (vol. 1. 
p. 414; De Confus. Ling. ec. 15, vol. ii. p. 122; 
De Vita Moysis, ce. 48). 

The language of Josephus deserves particular 
attention, for he tells us that Abraham and his 
two brothers, Nahor and Haran, all dwelt in 
Ur of the Chaldees: ev rédeu Odpy eyouevn Trav 
Xaddaiov (Ant. i. 6, 5), and that on the death of 
Haran, the whole tribe moved to Haran of Meso- 
potamia: els Xappav ris Mecororapias (ibid.); 
and that afterwards Abraham and his nephew 
Lot, the son of Haran, left Chuldwa (meaning 
Mesopotamia) for Canaan, and that he did so 
in consequence of some difference between him 
and the Chaldees and the other Mesopotamétes : 
Xaddalwy re kal Tv C(A\N@v Mecororamutay. Ant. 1. 
7,1. Here we have Josephus not only placing 
Haran in Mesopotamia, but using the word 
Chaldzea in the two senses before referred to: 
viz. first in a general way, as identical with 
Mesopotamia; and then as a particular part, 
distinct from the rest of Mesopotamia. 

The early Fathers followed in the same track, 
Eusebius, for instance, the great authority on 
sacred geography, places Haran in Mesopotamia. 
Euseb. Onomasticon. 

So far as Scripture itself affords any light, it 
leans in the same direction. Thus, when Jacob 
fled from Laban at Haran, “he passed over the 
river,”. Gen. xxxi. 21; and when “the river” 
simply, without any adjunct, is mentioned hy the 
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Armenia, descended into Syria (8.c. 64), Damascus was under the sway of Ptolemy, 
son of Menneus, King of Chalcis, a city then of some importance, but now a ruin, 
situate north-west of Damascus, in the celebrated valley between Libanus and 
Antilibanus.2 Ptolemy was a heartless tyrant, and ruled with a rod of iron. His 
dominions apparently comprised, besides Chalcis itself, Abilené, Damascené, Paneas, 
{turzea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis, Batanea, and Auranitis.% One bloody act will stamp 


Jews the Euphrates is always understood. Jacob, 
therefore, was escaping from Mesopotamia, on the 
other side of the Euphrates. It is further said 
that Laban did not hear of Jacob’s flight until 
the third day, and that he overtook Jacob, after 
seven days’ journey, at Mount Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 
22,23), and this was somewhere north of the 
River Jabbok; for Jacob, after the meeting be- 
tween him and Laban, “ passed over the ford of 
Jabbok ” (Gen. xxxii. 22), and came to Succoth 
(Gen. xxxiii. 17), Assuming Haran to have been 
at Damascus, the distance from it to the Jabbok 
would be about eighty miles, at the utmost. 
Jacob and his flocks and herds, therefore, if they 
started from Damascus, travelled eighty miles in 
ten days, i.e. at the rate only of eight miles a 
day, which seems too little, as Jacob was making 
all haste. Laban also, though he “so hotly pur- 
sued” Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 36), travelled eighty 
miles only in seven days, i.e. at the rate only of 
eleven and a half miles a day; and so slow a 
progress is opposed to all probability. What 
the rate of travelling really was it is hard to 
determine, from the uncertainty of the terminus 
a quo and the terminus ad quem. Haran in 
Mesopotamia was itself about fifty miles from 
the Euphrates, but, apparently, the ten days’ 
journey of Jacob is not to be measured from 
Haran itself, but from the Euphrates; for as 
long as Jacob’s flocks and herds were to the 
east of the Euphrates, their remoteness from 
Haran would naturally be ascribed to the con- 
venience of pasturage, and as Jacob concealed 
his flight he would encourage this idea; and that 
such was really the case may be inferred from 
the fact, that Laban at Haran did not hear of 
the flight until the third day—that is, the news 
from the Euphrates to Haran was transmitted 
at the rate of twenty or twenty-five miles a 
day. The language, also, of Genesis implies 
that the flight commenced from the Euphrates, 
for it is said, “he fled with all that he had, 
and he rose up and passed over the river.” 
Gen. xxxi, 21. 

The terminus ad quem, or place of meeting be- 


tween Jacob and Laban, was Mount Gilead (Gen. 
xxxi. 23), which was so called from the stones 
set up there in testimony of the compact between 
them, viz. Gal-eed, or “The witnesses’ heap.” 
Gen. xxxi. 47. In subsequent ages the name 
of Gilead was extended to the whole range of 
mountains on the east of the Jordan, from the 
southern termination of Antilibanus to the River 
Arnon, for we read that “ the Lord showed Moses 
all the land of Gilead unto Dan,” Deut. xxxiy. 
1; and see Judges xx. 1; Joshua xxii.9. As 
Gilead, therefore, is used in this indefinite sense, 
it is impossible to collect, from the name only, 
where the encounter between Jacob and Laban 
occurred ; and our only means of approximating 
to the truth will be to take the Euphrates as the 
starting-point, and consider the probable rate of 
travelling of the flocks and herds. In England, 
as I am informed, sheep may be driven from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day, and oxen twenty 
miles a day; but as with Jacob there were 
“flocks and herds with young” (Gen. xxxiii. 18), 
we cannot, though Jacob would make all haste, 
and would begin his journey at a time of year 
when the flocks and herds were most capable of 
fatigue, allow more than twelve miles a day, 
which, for the whole ten days, would make 120 
miles from the Euphrates. But Laban must 
have started in pursuit from Haran itself, which 
was fifty miles to the east of the Euphrates; 
these fifty miles, added to the 120 miles of 
Jacob, would make a journey for Laban of 170 
miles. As this distance was accomplished by 
him in seyen days, Laban must have travelled 
at the rate of about twenty-five miles a day, 
which answers to the usual average of a day’s 
journey in the East. We should surmise, there- 
fore, that Mount Gilead was about 170 miies 
from Haran, and 120 from the Euphrates, in 
the direction of a line drawn from Haran to 
Succoth, where we afterwards find Jacob. But 
what was the very spot in particular it is im- 
possible to say. 

2 See Fasti Sacri, p. 8, No. 68. 

3 We may take this opportunity of defining 
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his character: he assassinated his own son Philippion, that he might himself marry 


his daughter-in-law.” 


The rich burgesses of Damascus were the constant victims 


of his avarice, and they made several vain attempts to free themselves from his yoke. 


the limits of some of the countries, the boun- 
daries of which are not generally known and not 
always easy to be ascertained :— 

Abilene was the country about Abila. This 
town lay eighteen miles north-west of Damascus, 
and was on the River Barrada. Pococke found 
the ruins, and a stone bearing the inscription, 
“Lysanias, Tetrarch of Abilene.” The natives 
connected the spot with the death of Abel, the 
name of Abila having become unintelligible, 
and at last corrupted. Pocock’s Travels in the 
East, vol. ii. p. 116. See a sketch of the site 
of Abila in the next page, with a coin of the 
country. 

Chalcis was the petty kingdom of Herod, the 
brother of Agrippa I. The city is now in ruins, 
and the site is called Anjar. Chalcis stood on 
_ the slope of the watershed, or saddleback, which 
lies between Libanus and Antilibanus, a little to 
the north of the road from Damascus to Beyrout, 
about as far from Abila as Abila was from 
Damascus, and in the same line. The walls were 
nearly square, with eight or nine towers on each 
side; the shorter sides (the north and south) 
measuring about 335 yards—the longer (the east 
and west) about a quarter of amile. Robinson’s 
Bib. Res. (1852), p. 496. 

Tyre.—The city itself needs no comment, but 
the borders of its territory are not so familiar, 
They reached southward to Carmel (Jos. Bell. iii. 
3,1), and eastward to Itureea, in Herod Philip’s 
Tetrarchy; for Galilee, which lay west of Iturea, 
was bounded on the north by the possessions of 
Tyre—ra mpocapkria b€ abtis Tipe re kal Th Tupi 
xopa reparovra. Jos. Bell. i. 3,1. The Tyrian 
region, therefore, almost touched Czesarea Phi- 
lippi; so that our Lord, on reaching Cesarea 
Philippi, would naturally pass on into the popu- 
lous borders of Tyre, between Libanus and 
Antilibanus. Mark vii. 24; Matt. xv. 21. 

Sidon.—The territory of Sidon, also, extended 
a great way eastward, and reached as far as the 
limits of Damascus; for in 4.p. 33 the Sidonians 
and Damascenes had a dispute about their 
boundary-line before Flaccus, Prefect of Syria 
(fig. 24). Jos. Ant. xviii. 6,3. See Fasti Sacri, 
p. 228, No. 1424. Our Lord, therefore, after tra- 


versing the territory of Tyre, would come upon 
Mark vii. 24; Matt. xv, 21. 


that cf Sidon. 


Fig. 24.—Coin of Antioch under Flaccus, From the British 
Museum. 

Obv. SeBaoros TiBepros (Tiberius Augustus), 

Rev. Ext PAakkov Avtioyewy (of the Antiochians under 
Flaccus) with the legend BI, or 82 of the era of Antioch, and 
therefore struck some time between Ist Novy. A.p. 33—A.D. 34. 
The year A.D. 33 was the year of the Crucifixion, and the whole 
of our Lord’s ministry was during the prefecture of Flaccus. 


Paneas was the district about Cesarea Phi- 
lippi, of which city the ancient name was Panium. 

Ulatha (OtdaGa),.—This retains its ancient 
name, Ard-el-Huléh, from the Lake Huléh, called 
by Josephus “Samachonitis.” Jos. Ant. v. 5, 1. 
Ulatha and Paneas, together, formed what was 
called Zyvwvos oikos, the House of Zenon, or Zenon- 
wick (fig. 25)—so named perhaps from its being 
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Fig. 25.—A Coin of Zenon, or Zenodorus. From Pellerin. 

Obv. Head of Zeuon, witb the legend, “ Zenodorus, Tetrarch 
and High Priest.” 

Rev Head of Augustus, with the legend, Ne. Kac. (young 
Cesar). 


continued to him for his residence, when he was 
stripped of his other possessions. The position 
of Ulatha, connected as it is with Paneas, is cer- 
tainly known, and throws a light on the western 
limit of Trachonitis; for Josephus tells us that 
Ulatha, or the country about Lake Huléh, lay 
between Galilee on the west, and Trachonitis on 
the east: Kaioap Se kat 1) rovrov (Zenonis) poipay 
ovk oAtyny ovcay ‘Hpady didoow, ) peta€d rod Tpa- 
xavos kal THs Tadwdalas jv, OVAGOay Kal Tavidda Kai 
Tv Tepe xwpay, Ant. xv. 10, 3; and again he 


24 Jos. Bell. i, 9,2; Ant. xiv. 7, 4. 
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Fig. 26.—<A sketch of the Site of Abila. From J. L. Porter's Damascus. 
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Fig. 27. A Coin of Abilene (from Bible Dictionary). From the British Museum. 
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At one time (8.0. 80) they invited Aretas,” King of Arabia, to expel the oppressor, 
and offered the crown of Coelesyria as a reward for the service ; but the scheme proved 
abortive, and Ptolemy continued his exactions.” On another occasion (about B.v. 70), 


repeats the same thing in the words, rijv pera&d 
Tpayavos kal ris Vadidaias yyy dracav (Ulatha), 
Bell. i. 20, 4; and he implies as much in another 
passage, where, in describing the small Lake 
Phiala, to the east of Panium, he writes that it 
was fifteen miles from Caesarea Philippi, on the 
road to Vrachonitis, on the right of the road, and 
not far from it: 9 6€ éeotw dauivtay eis tiv Tpa- 
xovirw and oradiav éexarov etkoot Kaicapeias, Tis 
6600 Kara b€é£ov pépos, ovk crobev, Bell. iii. 10, 7. 
Either therefore Trachonitis proper extended as 
far west as Ulatha, or (which is more probable) 
Josephus under the general term of Trachonitis 
means to include Iturza. See ‘Iturea, infra. 

Tvachonitis—The word ‘Trachonitis’ is the 
Greek translation of Argob, the Hebrew name 
for the same country, Deut. ui. 4,13; 1 Kings 

iv. 18. Strabo mentions the two Tpdyaves. 
' tmépxewtat & airis (Damascus) dv0 deydpevor 
Tpdayoves, Strabo, xvi. 2. And the two Trachons 
are distinctly marked, one of them being the 
Ledja, to the south-east of Damascus, and the 
other the Safa, due east of Damascus. They are 
both of them volcanic, pear-like in shape, and 
two or three days’ journey in breadth, and are 
strata of basalt, which has been poured from the 
bowels of the earth in a liquid state over the 
natural limestone of the country. See Burton 
and Blakes Unexplored Syria. The capital of 
the Ledja was Pheenesus, now Missema, at the 
northern end of the Ledja, where Burckhardt 
found the inscription: "IovAvos Saroupvivos Paim- 
ciots Mnrpokopia rod Tpayavos, Xaipew. Burck- 
hardt’s Syria, p. 117; Boeckh’s Corp. Inscript. iv. 
551. Trachonitis, comprising the two Trachons, 
extended south to Jebel Haurdn, timo 16 ’Adoa- 
Sapuov 6pos (Hauran) of Tpaxwvira”ApaBes, Ptol. 
v 15,26. The most southern city known of the 
Ledja was Canatha, or Kenath, now Kunawiat, 
Kava8 ev Tpayevirids tAnoiov Boorpoév. THuseb. 
Onom. 

Auranitis, or the Haurén, took its name from 
Jebel Hauran, at the southern end of Tracho- 
nitis, and comprised not only Jebel Haurin 
itself, but also the extensive plain that swept 
round Jebel Haurin on the west side, and spread 
itself northward until it joined the Plain of 


Iturwa, or Jedour. Auranitis, therefore, lay 
between Trachonitis on the east, and Batanza 
(of which we shall have to speak more particu- 
larly) on the west. 

Gaulanitis, now Jaulan, and the Golan of the 
Old Testament (Deut. iv.43; Josh. xx. 8; xxi. 27; 
1 Chron. vi. 71), lay on the east side of the Lake 
of Gennesaret. The southern limit was Gamala, 
near Hippos, where it joined Decapolis (Jos. Bell. 
i. 20, 6),and went northward not only to Julias, 
or Bethsaida, described as a city of Gaulanitis 
(Jos. Bell. ii. 9, 1), but also to the southern end 
of Antilibanus, i.e. to Mount Hish. Jos, Ant. 
vill.2, 3; and see Bell. iv.1,1. On the east, Gau- 
lanitis was partly bounded by Batanzea (see the 
article ‘ Batanea, infra). The population of Gan- 
lanitis spoke Syriac. Jos. Bell. iv. 1, 5. 

Decapolis is best described by Eusebius (art. 
Aexdvohis in the Onomasticon) as “the part 
lying on the other side of Jordan, about Hippos, 
and Pella, and Gadara;” so that Hippos, which 
lay near the south-east end of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, may be considered as the northern limit, 
and Pella, where it joined Persea, the southern 
limit, and Gadara, which bordered on Batanea, 
the western limit. Eusebius omits Scythopolis, 
as it lay,on the western side of Jordan; but 
unquestionably Scythopolis formed part of the 
district called Decapolis, and was not compre- 
hended within the province of Juda. Deca- 
polis, as the name implies, had originally con- 
sisted of ten cities; but apparently others were 
afterwards admitted into the league, though the 
name of Decapolis for the whole was still re- 
tained. Ptolemy ascribes to Decapolis no less 
than eighteen cities, and those who speak only 
of ten differ from one another as to the par- 
ticulars. Those which most likely composed the 
original union were the four already mentioned— 
viz. Hippos, Pella, Gadara, and Seythopolis—with 
six others at cousiderable distances: viz. Phil- 
adelphia, Gerasa, Dium, Raphana, Capitolias, 
and Canatha, all to the east of Jordan (see 
Winer’s Biblisch. Realw. Decapolis). Hippos, 
Gadara, Pella, and Scythopolis were the central 
towns, and their territories joined each other. 
See Jos. Vit. p. 9. Scythopolis,on the west of the 


25 Not the Aretas in the time of Paul. 


© Jos, Bell. i. 4,8; Ant. xiii. 16, 3. 
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they induced Alexandra, the Queen of Judea, to send her son Aristobulus with an 
army to their assistance; but the lucky star of Ptolemy again prevailed, and the 


Damascenes were left to their fate.’ 


On the approach of Pompey (8.0. 63), Ptolemy 


Jordan, was the capital of all Decapolis, 7 5€ €ore 
peyiomn tis Aexarddews, Jos. Bell. iii. 9,7; but 
of the cities on the east side, Gadara was the 
principal, Tddapa pytpérokw ths mepaias — not 
Tepaias, which lay south of Pella—Jos. Bell. 
LVetsio- 

What was the pond of union between these 
cities, some of which were separated from each 
other by intervening countries (see Plin. N. H. 
y. 16) has been a difficulty, but is capable of expla- 
nation. The key to the mystery is, that all the ten 
cities were either Greek or Syriac, and not Jewish. 
Jos, Ant. xiv. 4,4; Bell. ii. 18,1; Ant. xiii. 15,4; 
Ant. xvii. 11, 4; Jos. Vit. 65. In the flourishing 
times of the Maccabees, the Jews brought them 
all under their yoke. Jos. Ant. xiii. 15,4. But 
when Pompey conquered the East, he detached 
them from the princes of Judea, and permitted 
them to live under their own laws, and annexed 
them to the province of Syria. 
yunolows amodovs TroXtras Katéera€ey eis THY Suptakiy 
erapxiav. Jos. Bell. i. 7,7; Ant.xiv.4,4. Being 
thus set free by Pompey, but surrounded on all 
sides by the bigoted Jewish nation, they entered 
into a defensive alliance for mutual protection, 
and called themselves the Ten United States, or 
Decapolis. This, however, did not save them, 
for, on the outbreak of the Jewish war, the first 
act of the Jews was to plunder Scythopolis, 
Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Philadelphia, and Gerasa. 
Jos. Bell. ii, 18, 1-3. 

Herod was at one time in such high favour 
with Augustus, that the Emperor made over to 
him Gadara and Hippos, with some other cities. 
Jos. Ant. xy. 7,8. But on the death of Herod 
they were excepted from the dominions of 
Archelaus, and again attached to the province 
of Syria. Tdéapa kat "Immos ‘ENAnvides cioi woXets, 
ds amoppnéas adtod ris Suorknoews Supias mpooOHkyv 
moeirat, Jos. Ant. xvii. 11,4; Bell. ii. 6, 3. 

Scythopolis was afterwards given by the 
Roman Emperor to Agrippa II. Sxvdorddews . . . 
THs Urnkdov Baordelas (viz. Agrippall.). Jos. Vit, 
65; the reason probably being, that Scythopolis, 
as situate on the west side of Jordan, contained an 
unusually strong Jewish element. See Bell. ii. 


ads macas Tots 


18, 3. But, with this exception, all Decapolis 
Cneluding Hippos, Gadara, and Pella) remained 
annexed to Syria, and never belonged either to 
Herod Antipas or Herod Philip, or to the king- 
dom of Agrippa I., or of his son Agrippa II., who 
succeeded to the Tetrarchy of Herod Philip. 
Josephus writes, that on the outbreak of the 
Jewish war, the Jews, in revenge for cruelties 
against themselves, made a furious onset upon 
Hippos, Gadara, Pella, and Scythopolis, which 
last, though subject to Agrippa JI., was not 
within the limits of his kingdom (Jos. Bell. ii. 18, 
1), and then proceeds—ovvéotyn S€ kai xara TH 
*Aypinma Bagwdelay emyBovd? Kata “Iovdatev (Bell, 
ii. 18, 6). The cities, therefore, of which he 
had been speaking—viz. Hippos, Gadara, and 
Pella—were not within his kingdom, though they 
bordered upon it. The line of demarcation was 
between Hippos and Gamala, for Hippos was in 
Decapolis, while Gamala was in Gaulanitis, 
which belonged to Agrippa. Jos. Bell. ii. 20, 6. 

Perxa—This was a tract to the east of the 
Jordan, and the limits are well defined. It 
extended northward as far as Pella, where it 
bordered on Decapolis; and southward as far as 
Macheerus, where it bordered on Arabia Petreea ; 
and eastward as far as Philadelphia and Gerasa, 
where it bordered on Arabia. Jos. Bell. iii. 3, 8. 

Iturea.—This still retains the ancient name, 
with little variation, being called Jedour, derived, 
it is said, from the patriarch Jetur, or Ittur, 
1 Chron. i. 81; and the Septuagint, in 1 Chron. 
y. 19, reads ’Iroupaios. See Smith’s Geogr. Dict. 
Iturzea was the plain between Jebel Hish on the 
west, and the Ledja on the east, and ran up into 
the mountainous region of Hermon and Anti- 
libanus. The extent of Iturzeasouthward is not 
definitively fixed; but Burckhardt makes it 
reach along the Hadji, or Arabian caravan road, 
as far as Kasem or Nowa—the latter about 
100 miles south of Damascus. It will be seen 
from the article ‘Trachonitis’ (supra), that 
Josephus assigns the north and east and west 
sides of the plain of Itureea to Trachonitis; but 
he must here be speaking of Trachonitis in a 
large sense as including Iturea, for according 


7 mpdpaats & fv Irodeuaios det OXiBav thy woAw, Jos. Bell. i. 5, 3; os (Ptolemy Mennei) Bapis 


nv Th wore yeirov, Ant. xiii. 16, 3. 
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at once felt himself unequal to the conflict; but the storm which he could not resist 


with the sword, he dexterously contrived to evade by gold. 


He purchased 


immunity from the conqueror, at the price of a thousand talents ;?> and Damascus, 


to Strabo, the Iturzeans were not confined to 
the plain, but were dispersed over the moun- 
tains on the north and west; for he writes: 
Xadkis, 7) Ud rH IUrodepaia TO Mevvaiov to roy 
Mapovay karéxovtt, kal tay “Iroupalmy opewny ; 
and again: ra pev ody dpewd €yovot mavta “Irovu- 
patol re kat "ApaBes. Strabo, xvi. 2 (pp. 860, 364, 
Tauchnitz); and see Dion, lix. 12; Tac. Ann. 
xili. 7; Plin. N. H. v.19. As Strabo thus dis- 
tinguishes the Iturzans from the Arabs, we may 
remark, by the way, that the Iturzeans must have 
spoken, not Arabic, but Syriac. 

Batunea.—The position of this tract has been 
much disputed, some placing it (incorrectly, as 
we think) at and about a town called, at the 
present day, Ard-el-Bathanyeh, four miles to 
the north of Hit, in the neighbourhood of Jebel 
Hauran; whereas it ought to be identified with 

- the modern Bottein, on the right and left banks 
of the Hieromax. The term Batanga had both 
a large and also a limited sense. In the large 
sense it was equivalent to the ancient Bashan: 
Bacdy’ avtn Bacavitis, 1) viv Kahoujévn Baravaia 
(Euseb. Onom. Bacay), and extended from the 
southern end of Mount Hermon on the north to 
the River Jabbok on the south (Jos. Ant. iv. 5,3), 
and from the Jordan on the west to the great 
desert on the east. Indeed, Bathan (or Batanzea) 
is only the Aramaic form of Bashan, and first 
became current after the return from Babylon. 
Winer’s Bibl. Realw.‘ Basan.’ This extensive tract 
was afterwards broken up into various toparchies 
—i.e. shires or counties—as Gaulanitis, Aurani- 
tis, Trachonitis, Persea, and Batanzea proper. The 
last lay next to Gaulanitis, and bordered it on 
the east; and is now represented by the modern 
Bottein, and thus retains its ancient name. 
Josephus (who never uses the word ‘ Batanzea’ in 
the large sense, but calls Bashan ‘ Gilead”) writes 
that Moses founded or enlarged Béoopa peév emt 
Trois Opors THs “ApaBias .. . Kat Tavdavay ev rij 
Baraverad:. Ant. iv. 7,4. Here Gaulana itself, 
from which Gaulanitis took its name, is placed 
in Batanea. How then could Batansa have 
been to the east of the Ledja, far away from 
Gaulanitis? Besides, Bostra is placed “on the 
borders of Arabia” (emt rois épots ths ’ApaBias), 
and therefore Gaulana, in Batanzea, could not 


have been still farther in that direction. But, 
further, the pilgrims from Babylon to Jerusalem 
being constantly plundered by the Trachonites 
on the way, Herod determined to protect the 
pilgrims against these marauders, by erecting a 
fortress between Trachonitis and Jerusalem: 
éyve Tlovdaious krica €v peo @. Jos. Ant. xvii. 2,1. 
He therefore built a castle in the toparchy of 
Batanza, which bordered upon Trachonitis: év 
Tomapxia ty heyouevyn Baravaia, @picero dé adr 
Tpayevirid: (ibid.). Batanga, therefore, must have 
been on the line of route from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, and to the west of Trachonitis, or it could 
not have been Odrtween the Trachonites and 
Judea. Bathanyeh, on the contrary, was on 
the east of Trachonitis. Again, Herod committed 
this outwork to one Zamaris, a Jewish ad- 
venturer, who had come from Babylon at the 
head of 500 mounted bowmen; and to secure 
his faithful services, Herod made him a grant 
of land in the same toparchy of Batanzea. Now 
it appears that this grant of land was not at 
Bathanyeh, but in Bottein next to Gaulanitis, 
for Zamaris was succeeded by his son Jacimus, 
and Jacimus by his son Philip; and at the out- 
break of the Jewish war, Philip made his escape 
from Jerusalem, and reached his own country, 
on the borders of Gamala: kai mapayevopevos eis 
Tia TOV €avTOD Kop@v KaTa Tovs Opovs Tapada, 
Jos. Vit. ec. 11. And again, Agrippa orders 
Philip to take a force from Gamalu, and by 
their aid to restore his Babylonians to Bataneea : 
Kedever...€is Tapadtaro ppovpiov tropevOnvac... Kal 
rovs BaBvAwvious els THy Baravaiay ma\w droKata- 
atnoovra. Jos. Vit. 36. Batanzea, therefore, in 
which Philip’s grant of land was situate, must 
have been in the vicinity of Gamala, that is, at 
Bottein, and not at Bathanyeh, which was far 
distant to the east. 

Eusebius enables us to identify Batanza by 
giving the names of its towns and hamlets: 
Kapvacip ’Actapod" €ote viv Kopn peyliorn THs 
*ApaBias, rTis early 7 Baravaia eyopern, errexewwa 
tov ‘lopdavov. Euseb.Onom. And again: ’Aora- 
- 1) yeyove hudts 


mapakerrar Se ev tH Baravaia “Adpaa 


pod’ mods dpxaia Tov "Oy, . . 
Mavaco7- 
modus THs “ApaBias os dd onpeiwy €& 1 Se 
’Adpaad tHs Boatpas deotnKe onpeivis ke. Huseb. 
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which had opened its gates to Pompey’s lieutenants, Metellus and Lollius,”” was again 
left a prey to the ravages of the freebooter. 

In z.c. 40, Ptolemy Mennei died, and his son, Lysanias L., succeeded to his domi- 
nions.*° The eastern parts of the Roman Empire were at this time subject to the 
wayward rule of Mark Antony. His passion for Cleopatra is well known : the hero 
of a hundred fights was led a submissive captive by the silken cords of love. No one 
more fascinating than the Queen of Egypt, and no one stained with darker crimes. In 
her ambitious career she had taken off a brother by poison, and had dragged a sister 
to death from the sanctuary of Diana.** Avarice, the offspring of extravagance, had 
taken possession of her breast ; and as she accompanied Mark Antony on his Parthian 
expedition (s.c. 36), she fixed her longing eyes on the domain of Lysanias L., 
King of Chalcis. He was accused of intriguing with the enemy, and was led to 
execution, and his dominions, comprising nearly all Ccelesyria, were bestowed on 
Cleopatra.*2 Antony pursued his march against the enemy, while his paramour, with 


female vanity, paraded her state amongst her new subjects of Damascus.** 
The battle of Actium (B.c. 31) dispersed the fond dreams of love, and Antony and 
Cleopatra, who had been so reckless of the lives of others, were reduced to the 


Onomast. And again: kai eiow els ere viv Ovo Kapa 
emt ths Baravaias (ris Kal Batodovas) adAnhov 
diearGoar onpetors O pera&d ’Adapay Kal "ABiAns 
rodeos. Euseb. Onomast. “Aorap®é Kapyaeip. 
Here we have enumerated as cities of Batanza 
—Adraa (now Edrei), Astaroth (described as six 
miles from Edrei, viz. to the west, and now 
Mezareib), and Adara, and Abila (not that in 
Abilene)—all in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gaulanitis, and lying to the east or south of it, 
and all situate in or near Bottein, but far away 
from Bathanyeh. 

The only argument adduced in favour of 
placing Batanzea to the east of the Ledja, is a 
passage in Ptolemy: Baravaias yopas, js amd 
dvarohey 7 Sakkaia, kal tavtns td TO ANoiOapov 
pos ot Tpaxwvira”ApaBes. Ptol. v. 15,26. Now, 
four miles to the east of Bathanyeh is a town 
called Shuka (Porter’s Bashan, p. 36), and it is 
said that Shuka is identical with Sakkala, and 
therefore that Baravaia yopa must be Bathanyeh. 
But how can this be? For the Trachonites are 
placed by Ptolemy in Saccwa, and Saccza is 
said by him to lie to the east of Batanza, and 
therefore the Trachonites also must be to the 
east of it. But if Batanzea be identical with 
Bathanyeh, the Trachonites would lie to the west 
of Batanea. 

Rightly interpreted, Ptolemy gives the true 
positions. “Of the Batanean country (to the east 
of which is Saceza, and of the latter are the 


Trachonite Arabs under Mount Alcidamus), are 
the following cities” (naming them). Thus 
Ptolemy places Batanzea to the west of Saccza, 
which he defines as comprising such part of 
Trachonitis as lay at the foot of Mount Alcida- 
mus, a correct description of Shuka. 

We agree with Winer, however, that Ptolemy 
is so inaccurate in his details, that to extract 
any system of geography from them is hopeless. 
Winer’s Bibl. Theol. ‘Trachonitis”’ At all 
events, his authority cannot weigh for a moment 
against that of Josephus, in respect of a country 
to which Ptolemy was a stranger, and with which 
Josephus must have been perfectly familiar. 

Since these observations were written, the 
author has met with I. G. Wetzstein’s Reise- 
bericht tiber Hauran und die Trachonen, from 
which it appears that the so-called Bathanyeh is 
a mere village named Bténe, with a strip of land 
six hours long by two broad, and without any 
interesting remains, and not, in that writer’s 
opinion, having anything to do with the ancient 
Batanza. See p. 85 of the work referred to. 

* Jos. Ant. xiv. 2,35; Bell. 1. 6, 2: 

80 Jos. Ant. xiv. 18, 3; Dion, xlix. 82; Fasti 
Sacri, p. 51, No. 4389. 

3! Appian, B. C. v. 9; Dion, xlviii. 24. See 
Fasti Sacri, p. 49, No. 432. 

8 Jos. Ant. xv. 4, 1, and xv. 8,8. See Fasti 
Sacri, p. 68, No. 587. 

88 Jos, Antixy. 4. 2: 


The 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PETRA. From Bartlet 


spectator is looking to the west, up the ravine by which Petra was approached. See the Key-Plan 
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KEY-PLAN OF PETRA. From Bartlett 
To face Vol. i. p. 66. 
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sad necessity of laying violent hands upon their own. The subject provinces of the 
East now lay at the mercy of Augustus, and in the distribution of his new dominions 
the conqueror thus disposed of the kingdom of Chalcis: Iturzea, Trachonitis, Gaula- 
nitis, Batanzea, Auranitis, and Paneas were farmed out to Zenon, or Zenodorus, a 
wealthy capitalist ; Abilené was now, or not long after, allotted to Lysanias IT. (with the 
title of Tetrarch)—the son or grandson of Lysanias I., who had been so unjustly put to 
death by Mark Antony ; and Chalcis itself was annexed to the prefecture of Syria." 

Damascus, like the commercial cities of Tyre and Sidon,® had at this time influence 
enough, through its opulent burgesses, to obtain the privilege of a self-governing muni- 
cipality,”’ subject of course to the supervision of the Syrian Prefect. During the 
gentle sway of Lysanias LH. over the highlands in the immediate vicinity of Damascus 
we hear little of the Damascenes. Once only (in a.p. 33) do we find them litigating 
with the Sidonians before Flaccus, the Prefect of Syria, as to their respective boun- 
daries.** 

About 4.p. 32,°° a quarrel arose between Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Aretas, King of Arabia Petra (fig. 28), who had succeeded to the kingdom of Petra 
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Fig. 28.—Coin (much defaced) of Aretas. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Tortrait of Aretas —Rev. BaovAews Aperov PieAAnvos (of King Aretas, lover of Greeks). 


on the death of Obodas.*® The daughter of Aretas had married Herod Antipas; but 
when Herod repudiated her for Herodias, his brother Herod Philip’s wife,*® the 
King of Petra naturally resented the affront. A dispute about their boundaries 
followed, and eventually they came to open war. The general of Antipas was 
defeated in a pitched battle, and in the spring of a.p, 37, Tiberius took up the quarrel 
of Antipas, and declared hostilities against the Arabian prince.“ It is a common 
opinion, that as Damascus lay on the outskirts of Syria, and naturally belonged’ to 
Arabia, to which it had been originally attached," and to which it was always favor- 


34 See Fasti Sacri, p. 68, No. 587. 88 See Fasti Sacri, p. 225, No. 1414. 

8 Jos. Ant. xv. 4, 1. 39 Fasti Sacri, p. 111, No. 846. 

86 The common notion that Damascus was In- 4 Herod Philip must be distinguished from 
cluded in Abilenéis untenable. Abila,incompa- Philip the Tetrarch of Trachonitis. 
rison with Damascus, was but a small town, and 41 Fasti Sacri, p. 225, No. 1414. 
on the other side of Antilibanus. The Aapacknvoi, 2 Aauackds THs ApaBixns yns nv Kal €orw, ei Kal 


like the Tyrians and Sidonians,are alwaysspoken viv mpoovevéunrae ty Zvpopowiky. Justin. cont. 
of as an independent community. See Jos. Ant. Tryph. s. 78. Damascus Arabi retro depu- 
xviii. 6, 3; Bell. ii. 20, 2, And Pliny distin-  tabatur, antequam transcripta esset in Syro- 
guishes Damascus from Abilené. Plin.N.H.v.16. pheenicen, ex distinctione Syriarum. Tertul- 
7 Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 3; Fasti Sacri, p. 228, lian adv. Marcion. iii. 18. See Wetst. in 2 Cor. 
No. 1424. xi. 32. 
K 2 
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ably disposed, Aretas now seized upon Damascus by force, and annexed it to Arabia 
Petrexa. But this cannot be, for how could Aretas,a petty prince, have dared to take 
up arms against the Emperor of Rome ?—or, if he dared, how must he not have been 
instantly crushed? Another solution offers itself as much more probable. No 
sooner had Tiberius, the great patron of Herod Antipas, directed Vitellius, his general, 
to bring Aretas to account, than Tiberius himself died (on the 16th of March, -p. 37), 
being succeeded by Caligula, the personal enemy of Herod Antipas, and the friend 
of Agrippa. Caligula, on his accession, made a new distribution cf the provinces of 
the East ;** and as there was great intimacy between Agrippa and the Damascenes, 
whose case Agrippa had formerly argued before Flaccus, the Prefect of Syria,* it is 
natural, and may be assumed, that the Damascenes, by the influence of Agrippa at 
court, obtained the Emperor’s fiat that Damascus, at its own request, should be made 
over to the King of Petra. Damascus remained an appanage of Petra from this 
time, during the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, for we cannot otherwise account 
for the remarkable fact, that the coins of Damascus have the heads of the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius, but not the head of any Emperor from the death of Tiberius 
until the time of Nero, when the head of the Emperor reappears.** This shows that 
during the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, Damascus was detached from the Roman 
province of Syria, and annexed to some independent prince. There cannot be a 
doubt, that at the commencement of the reign of Caligula, Aretas, by whatever means 
he attained this dignity, was in the peaceful possession of Damascus. As a new 
sovereign he was anxious to gain popularity with all classes of his subjects, and in 
particular exhibited a conciliatory demeanour towards the Greeks and Jews, who 
formed no small part of the population. Aretas describes himself on his coins as 
@DrdAnv, or Lover of Greeks (fig. 28);*7 and as regards the Jews, he accorded to them 
all the privileges which they were allowed in cities where they were most favoured. 
Not only were they allowed the free exercise of their religion, but they were per- 
mitted, as at Antioch and Alexandria, to govern their own community by their own 
peculiar laws ; and the local chief of their nation, or Ethnarch, had authority to arrest 
and punish any delinquent amongst his own people. 

Such was the political state of Damascus at the time of Saul’s conversion. 
With respect to its localities, the picture must be so familiar to the reader that a few 
words will suffice. Damascus was a walled town,** and was of an oblong shape, lying 
east and west (fig. 29), It was skirted, ata little distance on the north-west, by the 
range of Antilibanus, and on the other sides was surrounded by an extensive plain, 


* Jos. Ant. xiii. 15, 2. ** It had at one time been encompassed by a 
* See Fasti Sacri, p. 256, No. 1533. double wall, and on the north, along the bank of 
* Jos. Ant. xviii.6,3. See Fasti Sacri, p. 228, the river, by a treble wall. Traces of the walls 
No. 1424. still remain, but the outer wall on the east has 
4° Eckhei, vol. iii. p. 330. been removed, and the moat drained and partly 


“ Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 330, filled up. Porter’s Damascus, vol. i. pp. 46,52. 
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which stretched away towards the east. The River Barrada (the ancient Abana) 
issued from the ravines of the mountains, and as it flowed along the northern wall 
of the town, was distributed through the city, and created by its healing waters a 
Garden of Eden amidst an arid desert. The main thoroughfare was Straight Street, 
so called from its running in a direct line from the eastern to the western gate. It 
is now known as Sultany or Queen Street, and is a mile long. In the Apostolic age, 
it was a hundred feet wide, and divided by Corinthian colonnades into three avenues 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF THE CITY ARE SNCWN THUS mrmmvm| 
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CHURCHES AND CONVENTS i) 


SCALE OF YARDS 


Fig. 29.—Plan of Damascus, From J. E. Porter’s Damascus. 


1. Armenian Convent. 7. Greek Church. 13, Tomb of St. George. 

2. Greek Catholic Church. 8. Khan Assad Pasha. 14. Bar KisAn, wHeRe PAUL WAS LET 
3. Syrian Church. 9. House or Jupas, DOWN FROM THE WALL, 

4, Housr or ANANIAS, 10. British Consulate. 15, SCENE OF PAUL’s CONVERSION 

5. Lazarist Convent 11, Custom House. 16. Leper Hospital (House of Naaman ?). 
6. Latin Convent, 12, Tomb of Sidy Bilal. 


—one, the central and broadest, being intended for carriages and equestrians, and 
the two side-payements for foot-passengers (fig. 30). Halfway along the street was 
a fine Roman triumphal arch, and at each end of the street were the gates of the city, in 
three compartments, corresponding to the three roadways. Remains of the colonnades 
and gates may still be traced, but time has destroyed every vestige of their original 
magnificence. At present the street, instead of the lordly proportions which once 
called forth the stranger’s admiration, has been contracted by successive encroach- 
ments into a narrow passage, more resembling a bylane than the principal avenue of 
anoble city (fig. 31). Ata little distance from the west gate, and on the right as you 
enter, is still shown the house of Judas. It is a grotto or cellar considerably under 
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the general surface. Farther along, and near the eastern gate, you turn up a narrow 
lane to the left, i.e. to the north, when you come to the house of Ananias, which is also 


a grotto.* 


Fig, 30.—Elevation of the Fast Gate of Damascus. From J. L. Porter’s Damascus. 


Fig. 31.—The spectator is here standing just without the more northern of the two side arches of the triple gate 
and is looking down Straight Street as it is now seen. From J. L. Porter’s Damascus. 


We now resume the personal history of the Apostle (A.D. 37). From the expres- 
sion used by him, “I went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus,” °° we 


* See Porter’s Damascus; Rae Wilson’s square apartments, in one of which is an altar- 
Travels, &c. A modern traveller (1838) gives piece, representing the saint (Ananias) laying his 
the following account of the house of Ananias: hand on Saul, who is decked out in Roman 
“« A descent of fourteen steps leads to two nearly armour, becoming a persecutor of the church. 
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may infer that his absence was not of long continuance; and this is the more probable, 
from the circumstance that his sojourn in Arabia has not even been mentioned in 
the Acts, which would scarcely have been the case had it occupied a material part oi 
his life. 
conyersion, and as he spent a considerable time in Damascus, 
allowed for his stay in Arabia. It is certain that he did not preach in Arabia.*” So soon 
then as, from religious exercises and Divine assistance, he was ready for the conflict, 


Indeed, as his return to Jerusalem was in the third year current from his 


** no great space can be 


and probably at the end of a few weeks or at all events months, he returned to Damas- 
cus, and “ was with the disciples” (to whom he had ready access by the intervention 
of Ananias) “certain days.” * 

We have seen that the commission given to him was to publish the Gospel both to 
Jews and Gentiles; but the keys of the kingdom of heaven (or the privilege of open- 
ing the Gospel to the Gentiles) were held by Peter, who had not yet received his 
Master’s command to unlock the door for the admission of the heathen by the call of 
Cornelius. At present, therefore, the errand of Saul was to the Jews; and great was 
their amazement when Saul, the persecutor, entered for the first time into one of the 
synagogues of Damascus, and argued with irresistible force that the crucified Jesus 
was the Christ, the Messiah! They could scarcely believe their eyes and ears, and said, 
“Ts not this he that destroyed them which called on this name in Jerusalem, and came 
hither for that intent, that he might bring them bound unto the chief priests 7” * 

But the Jews were soon actuated by other and more hostile feelings, as Saul 
increased in strength more and more, and brought conviction home to the minds of his 
hearers, that Jesus was indeed the Christ. The details of events at Damascus have not 
been recorded ; but from the analogy of history, we may readily suppose what were 
the measures resorted to by Saul’s bigoted countrymen to counteract the innovations 


In the other the guide showed a blocked-up 
‘kabah’ or praying-place.” Elliott’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 291. Local traditions are in general 
to be little trusted; but Damascus, we must re- 
member, though the most ancient city in the 
world, was never destroyed, and therefore its fea- 
tures have probably suffered little alteration. The 
tradition so far agrees with Scripture, that the 
veritable house of Ananias was certainly not in 
Straight Street ; for “The Lord said unto Ananias, 
‘ Arise, and go into the street which is called 
Straight?” Acts ix. 11. As the residence of 
Ananias is thus not placed expressly in some 
other street than Straight, but is left to infer- 
ence only, the tradition carries the greater weight, 
as the ignorant populace would not have been 
sufficiently well informed to adapt the locality 
to a fact not expressed, but only implied. The 
circumstance that both the house of Judas and 


the house of Ananias are now grottoes, is rather 
an argument in favour of their genuineness, as 
the area of all old cities is constantly rising from 
the accumulation of rubbish. 

5! He was with the disciples in Damascus 
certain days (nuépas twas) before he preached. 
Acts ix. 19. Then many days (jpépat ixavat) 
were accomplished before the plot against his 
life. Actsix.23. The force of the Scriptural ex- 
pression, “ many days,” is very vague, but in one 
passage it is equivalent to three years. Thus, ir 
1 Kings ii. 38, 39: “ Shimei dwelt in Jerusalem 
many days; and it came to pass at the end of 
three years,” &e. 

2 «JT was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision, but showed jirst unto them of Damascus,” 
&e. Acts xxvi. 19. 

Acts ix. 19. 

% Acts ix. 21. 
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upon their religion, which the prowess of the great Apostle was gradually accom- 
plishing. At first his enemies attempted to meet himin argument; but when they 
found themselves unable to resist the spirit by which he spake, they sought to repel 
the advancing tide by opposing every barrier that the policy of'a blinded fanaticism 
could supply. They excommunicated him, and put him out of the synagogue ;°° and 
when that weapon was wielded in vain, they attempted, perhaps, to break his high 
spirit by whipping and scourging and imprisonment. Part of the fearful catalogue 
that he afterwards enumerated to the Corinthians may have been enacted at 
Damascus: “ In stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with rods.” *° 
Still converts were made; and the Jews, plainly perceiving that the edifice of the 
Mosaic policy must soon crumble to dust before the violent onset of their dauntless 
antagonist, determined, as the last effort of expiring ignorance, to compass his death. 
Then, Saul was on the 
side of the world, directing the passions of the multitude, and brandishing the arm 


What a parallel to the persecution of the martyr Stephen! 


of the law against the defenceless victim: now, he was himself the object of popular 
The mad 
assault upon Stephen had been veiled under the thin semblance of law, and, as if 


fury, and stood at bay against the pitiless attack of his former associates. 


to complete the picture, it would seem that legal formalities were to cloak the 
premeditated martyrdom of Saul. 

It was in the third year current®’ from the conversion of Saul, and therefore in 
ap. 39,°° that the Jews held a council®® to put him to death. The present posture 
of affairs at Damascus offered a favorable opportunity. Had the city been subject 
to Roman jurisdiction, the Jews could not, without the fiat of the Procurator or 
But Aretas, to whose kingdom of Petra 
Damascus now belonged, was less careful of the public liberties; and in order to 
conciliate the Jews, he had invested their council and chief officer, called the Ethnarch, 
with supreme power over their own people." 
against Saul, and the Ethnarch, as the representative of the Jewish nation, issued 
a warrant for his apprehension.” 


Prefect, have deprived any man of life. 


A capital charge was therefore made 


55 See John ix. 22; xii. 42. 
6 2 Cor. xi. 23-25. 
57 Such is the force of the expression, é7evta 


are of opinion, that 6 e@vapxns means the prime 
minister or procurator of the King of Petra, 
for that the civil government of the kingdom 


pera etn tpia. Gal. i. 18. 

8 See Fasti Sacri, p. 264, No. 1581. 

8 guveBovdevoavto. Acts ix. 23. 

° Tt has been assumed in the text, and there 
can be little doubt, that 6 e@vapyns of 2 Cor. 
xi. 32 was the Jewish chief magistrate. This was 
the common designation for such an officer (see 
p. 1), and the expression 6 €@vdpyns eppovpe 
thy woAwv, 2 Cor. xi. 82, corresponds to the words 
ot “Lovdator mapetnpovy tas wvdas, Acts ix. 23, 24. 

It should be mentioned, however, that some 


of Petra was conducted, not so much by the 
King himself, as by his procurator; and that 
although the ordinary title of procurator was 
eritporos, yet that eOvapyns and enirporos were 
sometimes used as convertible terms—-as in the 
case of Asander, who governed the Bosporus 
under Pharnaces, and who is called by Lucian 
(Macrob. 17) e@vapyns, but by Dion (xlii. 46) eni- 
tporos. See Anger, p. 173; Wieseler’s Chronol. 
Apostol. p. 142. 


9 rudoa pe Oedov, 2 Cor. xi. 82. 


BAB SHURKY. m Photograph of the Palestine E: ation, 
The Eastern Gate of Damascus, by which St. Paul would enter on coming from Jerusalem by the route to the east of the Jordan 


The central gateway is still traceable, as is also the small side-gate on the south; but the side 


te on the 


north is hid by mudern buildings. 


THE PART OF THE WALL OF DAMASCUS OVER WHICH ST. PAUL MADE HIS ESCAPE. 
The traditional window through which St. Paul was let down in a basket was some years ago demolished by a fanatic Mahomedan ; 


wo 


but the place of it was directly over the blind arch in the centre of the plate.—/vom D'Estourmet. Vol. i. p. 72- 
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The gates of Damascus were watched by the Jews, night and day, to prevent his 
escape. Saul, as inflexible in the defence of the Gospel, as before through ignorance 
he had been furious against it, was willing, we cannot doubt, to lay down his life for 
his creed; but Providence had destined him for many a long year to stand forth as 
the great champion of the church, and to carry its standard triumphantly into far 
remoter regions, The plot against his life was divulged, and the disciples “ took 
him” (or, laid a gentle constraint upon him), and at midnight, when the eye of 
caution was sealed in sleep, “let him down by the wall” (through the window of one 
of the houses built upon or against the wall), “in a basket.”°* He, who a short time 
before had come, in the blaze of noonday, and proudly mounted at the head of a 
goodly company, to scourge and imprison the Christian renegades—he it was, who now, 
himself a Christian, was fain, by the aid of a few faithful friends, to steal away from 
his enemies under cover of the darkness. Yet, had Saul been asked at that moment, 
he would unhesitatingly have replied, “I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have 
believed.” 

Saul pursued his solitary journey, under the shades of night, towards the land of 
his fathers. 
-not yet been thrown open to the world at large. 


His commission to the Gentiles was still in suspense, as the door had 
Obliged to fly from Damascus, he 
was anxious to press the tidings of salvation upon the attention of his countrymen in 
his native land, and more particularly in the great capital, the Holy City, where he 
might reasonably expect that the knowledge of his previous history, coupled with his 
sudden conversion, would produce an extraordinary sensation. Now that his own 
blindness had been purged away, the veil that was upon the hearts of the children of 
Abraham was a source to him of the keenest pain. He writes on one occasion: “I 
say the truth in Christ, I lie not (my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost), that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart; for I could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 


to the flesh ;”°* and when, at length, salvation was also proclaimed to the Gentiles, 


6 Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 32. The words of 
Luke are “through the wall,” d:a rod relxyous 
(Acts ix. 25), which are explained by Paul him- 
self to mean “ through a window through the 
wall,” dua Ovpidos bia rod reixous, 2 Cor. xi. 33— 
i.e. through the window of a house built against 
or upon the city wall, and forming part of the 
city wall. The word for a basket in Luke is 
orupis, Acts ix, 25, and in 2 Cor. xi. 33 it is 


mréypa te ek cxowiov. ‘These baskets were occa- 
sionally of large size, as here; and Paul, as we 
collect from other sources, was of little stature. 
However, our great dramatist, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, presents to us a basket 
capable of holding a person of portly dimensions. 

As to the traditional place of the escape over 
the wall, we read in a modern traveller: “ Passing 
out of a gate facing the south, our attention 


capyavn. They both signify the same thing, 
viz. a wicker or flag basket for carrying provi- 
sions. Thus, the fragments when the 4000 were 
fed, were collected in omupidas, Matt. xv. 87; 
Mark viii. 8, 20; and see Hesych., who defines 
omupis as a corn-basket, ro ray rupay dyyos, and 
Suidas, who defines capydvn as a flag-basket, 


VOL. I. 


was directed to a blocked-up square in an old 
part of the wall of the city, just over a gate 
similarly built up. Here, we were told, was the 
window from which the persecuted persecutor 
was ‘let down by the wallina basket.’” Elliott’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 292. 


6 2 Tim. i. 12. * Rom. ix. 1-3. 
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the first earnest appeal of the Apostle was always made to his own countrymen, and 
only on their rejection of the Gospel to the more docile heathen. What mischances 
befel him on his route, or what privations he endured, we have no account in the 
brief narrative of the Acts; but, alone and unbefriended as he travelled, he not 
improbably experienced many hardships, and in taking a retrospect of his life on a 
future occasion, he may have referred to this period when he wrote: “In journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers,....in perils in the wilderness, .... 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.” °° 

Though his prime object was to reach Jerusalem, it is likely that he was occupied 
upon the road through Galilee and Judea in evangelizing the cities through which he 
passed. The Feast of Tabernacles this year (A.D. 39) was on the 21st of September ; 
and as he entered Jerusalem only a few days before it, and he had left Damascus on 
a sudden, without reference to the Jewish festival, there was, perhaps, a convenient 
interval which he might thus profitably employ. That at some time or other he did 
preach through the land of Israel is evident from his address to King Agrippa: 
““ Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ; but 
shewed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts 
of Judxa, and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, and 
do works meet for repentance.” 

At the close of his journey, what must have been his feelings as the pinnacles of 
the Temple appeared in sight! Three years before, he had left Jerusalem as the 
Apostle of the Sanhedrim, to eradicate the Christian heresy; and now he was 
returning, stripped of all worldly grandeur, and supported only by the hand of 
Providence, to propagate the very doctrine of the Cross which he had before 
persecuted. 

He entered Jerusalem, and, conceiving that the rumour of his conversion had gone 
before, “he essayed to join himself to the disciples; but they were all afraid of him, 
and believed not that he was a disciple.” *’ Intelligence at that day, from the diffi- 
culty of communication, was very slowly and imperfectly transmitted; and as the 
Sanhedrim would keep the conversion of Saul as quiet as possible, and as the 
Christians of Jerusalem generally, except the Apostles, had been dispersed abroad on 
the martyrdom of Stephen, the brethren still to be found at the capital may have 
heard some vague rumours only of Saul’s conversion, and the details may not have 
reached them in such an authenticated form as to win their belief to so strange 
a story. The report that Saul, the bitter persecutor, was become the zealous 
preacher of the faith, was so wild and extraordinary, that it could not be easily 
credited. The aim of Saul, as he writes himself, was to have an interview with 
Peter,** who was regarded as the chief of the Apostles, and with whom Saul was 


2, Cor, xi. 26, 27; 8 Acts xxvi. 19,20. 7 Acts ix. 26. 8 igropjoa Iérpov. Gal. i. 18. 
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anxious to confer on the subject of the Christian ministry. Saul was fortunate 
enough to meet with Barnabas (rightly called Barnabas, or “ the Son of Consolation,” 
from his truly amiable disposition), who in youthful days had been his schoolfeliow 
at Tarsus, and had since sat with him at the feet of Gamaliel at Jerusalem. To him 
Saul recounted the wonderful event which had befallen him on his mission to 
Damascus, and thereupon “ Barnabas took him and brought him to the Apostles” 
(Peter and James, the Lord’s brother, the rest being absent or otherwise occupied),”° 
“and declared unto them how Saul had seen the Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how he had preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” 
Upon this introduction, he was at once admitted into the closest intimacy, and Peter 
—who, as a married man, had, we may suppose, the readiest means of affording 
entertainment—received him as an inmate into his house, where he “abode fifteen 
days.” ™ 

The highborn and accomplished Saul was now the guest of Simon, the poor 
fisherman of Bethsaida! During the short period that Saul remained in Jerusalem, 
he conformed himself, as was his practice, to the observance of the Jewish Law, and 
prayed daily in the Temple.** But he had also the work of an evangelist to perform, 
for “it was woe to him if he preached not the Gospel!” and he therefore again 
began his labours in the ample vineyard of the Jewish capital. It was the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and Jerusalem was filled with strangers from the remotest regions— 
“ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphyla, in Egypt, and 
in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes.” “* 
To this promiscuous multitude, called Hellenists, or Jews of the Dispersion, Saul now 
addressed himself. The circumstance of his being an Hellenist himself, and a man 
of known literary attainments, was a sufficient reason for the selection of this field 
for his exertions. “He spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed 
against the Grecians.” 

But the rancour of his enemies, and the ways of Providence, which had designed 
for him a yery different arena, brought this fair commencement of his ministry at Jeru- 
salem to an abrupt determination. “It came to pass,” he tells us, “ that, when I was 
come again to Jerusalem,eyen while I prayed in the Temple, I was in a trance; and saw 
him saying unto me, ‘ Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they 
will not receive thy testimony concerning me.’ And I said, ‘ Lord, they know that I 
imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee; and when the 
blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting unto 
his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him!’*® Surely, he argued,. they 
who witnessed my zeal in the defence of the Law of Moses, and saw the violence with 


®@ Gal. i 19. 7? Acts ix. 27. Acta xxi 17 ® Acts ix. 29. 
7 €réuewa mpos adtov nuépas Sexarévre. Gall. 73 1 Cor. ix. 16. 7% Acts xxii. 17-20. 
i. 18. 7% Acts ii. 9, 10. 
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which I persecuted the Nazarenes, when they behold me the fearless champion of the 
Name I once blasphemed—they must believe that so great and inexplicable a change 
can only have resulted from some miraculous interposition! “Nay but, O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God ?”"? The answer to the expostulation was, “ Depart : 
for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” 

At the very time of the vision, a plot, though yet unknown to Saul, was forming 
amongst his enemies to take away his life. He had been only fifteen days in 
Jerusalem, but his ministry had already been attended with such surprising suc- 
cess, that the unbelieving Jews saw plainly that they must rid themselves of the 
young zealot, or succumb before the power with which he promulgated the faith. It 
was a repetition of the scene which had passed three years before at the martyrdom 
of Stephen, except that the persecutor then was, by the mysterious workings of 


Fig. 32.—Coin of Coesarea-on-Sea. 


Ob. Nepwv SeBaoros Katoap (Nero Augustus Casar).—Rev, The goddess Astarte, holding in her hand a bust of 
Nero, with the legend Katcupia n mpos SeBagtw Auseve (Caesarea on Port Sebastus). and the legend, L. 1A, or fourteenth 
year of the reign of Nero, and therefore struck some time between October 13, A.D. 67, and October 13, A.p. 68. This coin 
confirms the statement of Josephus that the harbour constructed by Herod at Caesarea was called Port Sebastus, or 
Augustus. See Antiq. xvii. 5, 1. 


From Académie des Inscript. vol. xxvi. p. 440, ed. 1759. 


Providence, to be the victim now. The brethren, however, had secret information 
of the plot, and snatched him from the toils of his enemies by hurrying him away 
to Ceesarea (fig. 32),"° the city built by Herod the Great, just beyond the borders of 
Judea, on the coast of Phoenicia,® and at that time the principal seat of the Roman 


CRomieise (): 

@Acis xxi 21) 

® Actsix. 80. Olshausen thinks that Caesarea 
Philippi is meant, as Paul tells us that after 
his conversion he preached through Syria and 
Cilicia, Galat. 1.21. But Caesarea, without any 
addition, would naturally mean Czsarea-on-Sea, 
and so Luke always designates Czeesarea-on-Sea. 
If, therefore, Luke had meant Ceesarea Philippi, 
he would have distinguished it from Cesarea 
simply. Besides, Ceesarea Philippi was half as 
far again from Jerusalem and across the country, 
while to Czesarea-on-Sea was a two days jour- 
ney only from Jerusalem by a main road, with 
all the appliances for rapid movement. Not only 
so, but the object no doubt was (as afterwards 


80 


in the flight from Bercea, Acts xviii. 14), to reach 
the sea, whence Paul might proceed either by 
land or water, as circumstances permitted. The 
word xarnyayov also, “they conducted him 
down” (Acts ix. 80), implies a journey from the 
uplands to the seashore, avo always meaning an 
advance landward, and kdrw seaward. 

Schrader thinks that Paul went direct to 
Tarsus, and that in the passage “I came into 
the regions of Syriw and Cilicia” (Galat. i. 21), 
Syria is placed before Cilicia, either because Paul 
had just been speaking of Jerusalem, and re- 
garded that as the centre, so that Syria occurred 
first to his thoughts; or else that the labours of 
the Apostle in Syria, though subsequent in time, 
were of more importance than those in Cilicia, 


Keirae pev yap 7 ods ev TH Powikyn. Jos, Ant. xy. 9, 6. 
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power. It is in allusion, perhaps, to this flight from Jerusalem that the Apostle thus 
speaks of the Jews: “ Who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and 
have driven us out ;’*' and that Clement, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, describes 
Saul as one who had been “ driven into exile.” ” 

From Caesarea the disciples sent him forth to Tarsus, his native place. It does 
not appear by what route he arrived there, whether by sea or land. On the one 
hand, as Caesarea was a port, and Tarsus was not far from the coast, the natural con- 
jecture would be that Saul embarked on board of some ship. On the other hand, he 
tells us himself, that after quitting Jerusalem he “ came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia ;” ** and this leads us to infer that he took the road along the shore, the beaten 
track for travellers to the north. We also trace his ministry in the same direction, 
viz. at Tyre, where he had disciples,*° and Sidon, where he had friends.** The expres- 
sion that they “sent him forth” (€&éreuyav) to Tarsus, without saying that he 
reached it, is remarkable; and we should surmise the fact to be, that they saw him 
safely on board, but that in the course of the voyage he suffered one of those three 
shipwrecks to which he alludes in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians,” and that, 
after escaping to land, he thenceforth pursued the route through Syria and Cilicia to 
his native city. This would reconcile both accounts, and throw a light upon the 


passage in the Epistle. 


To Tarsus the Apostle came, and as he now made a long 


sojourn there, we shall give some account of Cilicia, and Tarsus its capital. 


and therefore claimed precedence. Der Apost. 
Paulus, vol. i, p. 59. But the hypothesis does 
not recommend itself. 

Sl pas exduwEdvtov. 1 Thess. ii. 15. 

® gduyadevbels, Clem. Ep. ad Cor. v.; but the 
only remnant of the word is devdeis, and some 
would read radevdeis, and others paBdevdeis. 

8 Some identify Tarsus with Tarshish, and 
think that, as Jonah escaped from Joppa to 
Tarsus, so Paul sailed from Cesarea to ‘Tarsus. 
But the hypothesis is untenable. Besides Tar- 
sus of Cilicia, there were evidently, according to 
the Old Testament, two cities or countries called 
Tarshish—one on the extreme east, for which the 
merchantmen started from Ezion-geber, in the 
Red Sea, 1 Kings ix. 26, xxii. 48; 2 Chron. ix. 
21, xx. 86; and were three years on the voyage, 
and brought back gold and silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, 2 Chron. ix. 21; and the other 
in the extreme west, bringing back silver, iron, 
tin, and lead. Ezek. xxvii. 12. The latter 
Tarshish is supposed, with some reason, to have 
been Tartessus in Spain, which was a colony of 
the Pheenicians, Arrian, xvi. 2; and it is well 
known that the Phoenicians engrossed the trade 
with Britain, where iron, tin, and lead abounded. 


Tartessus, besides being the emporium for the 
products of Spain, was the Phoenician depot for 
the exports from Britain. Indeed, the island 
called “Albion” by the Celts from its white 
cliffs, was known amongst the Pheenicians, from 
its inexhaustible lead-mines, as 43X77 Barath- 
anak (ager plumbi), almost identical in sound 
with the oldest Greek form of the name of the 
island, Viz. Bptrayytxyn. 72 (ager) would in com- 
position become, by the general rule, N72; and 
the accent in Hebrew, the reverse of our own, 
falls, not on the first, but on the last syllable, and 
thus Bardith-anik and Britanniké would approxi- 
mate. The Phoenician name of Barath-anak (the 
land of tin) was adopted by the Greeks under the 
form of Britanniké, and was translated by the 
word ‘ Cassiterides, or the Tin Islands, Herod. 
iii, 115. Quia plumbo abundant, uno omnes 
nomine Cassiteridas appellant. Mela, iii. 6. 

* Galat. 1. 21. 

8 The expression rods paéyras (Acts xxi. 2) 
implies a previous acquaintance. 

*° Julius gave him leave to see his friends. 
Acts xxvii. 3. 
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In the time of the Republic, Cilicia was a province of great extent, and included 
Cilicia proper, all Phrygia to the east of Laodicea, and also Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
Pisidia, and the island of Cyprus. It obtained the greater celebrity in history from 
having fallen to the lot of the unrivalled orator M. T. Cicero (fig. 33), who governed it 


SE Ie orn rao arg ie RIGA A Gemeente ie ae 
for his year (n.c. 51) with great éelat. Under the Empire, the province of Cilicia was 
confined within its natural limits, and formed an Imperial province, governed by a 
Propretor nominated by the Emperor, in subordination to the Prefect of Syria.*° In 
a.p. 87, Caligula appointed Antiochus to the kingdom of Commagene, and gave him 


Grotto of the 
Seven Sleepers 


Fe = 
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Fig, 34.—Map of the Coast of Tarsus. From Admiralty Chart and Lares and Penates. 


the western part of Cilicia, being the greater portion of Cilicia Trachea ;*° while the 
fertile parts of Cilicia, lying towards the east, and called Cilicia Campestris, in which 
Tarsus was situate, were still retained by the Emperor in his own hands. In a.p. 39, 
the fickle Emperor deposed Antiochus, and Cilicia Trachea was reunited to the Roman 
province of Cilicia,®° and was under the government of an Imperial officer, who resided 
at Tarsus, the capital of the province, but subject to the Propretor of Syria. 

Tarsus** stood in the centre of a spacious and fertile plain, four hours, or twelve 


: " See Fasti Sacri, p. 23, No. 191; p. 88, No. % See Fasti Sacri, p. 271, No. 1622. 
(12: p. 132, No, 955. ° For the various etymologies of the word, see 
® Fasti Sacri, p. 250, No. 1505. Stephan. Byzant. 
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miles, from the sea, which lies to the south, and about the same distance from the 
range of Taurus on the north.” It is said to have been founded by Sardanapalus, but 
was afterwards colonized by the Argives, under the auspices of Triptolemus, in the 
course of his wanderings in search of Io.** Saul, who was born at Tarsus, speaks of it 
modestly as “no mean city ;”** but in fact it was the most important of all the cities 
of Cilicia,®* and the acknowledged metropolis.*® The inscriptions Tapoewv Mntporrorews 
and Tapcov Mntporodews, and the like, appear on many of its coins (fig. 35).°’ The 


From the British Museum. 


Fig. 35.—Coin of Tarsus. 


Obv, Head of Adrian, and legend, avr. cat. Oe. Toa. tap. vi. Oe. vep. vt. Tpat. Adpravos Se. 
Rev. Taprewv MytpovoAews (of the Tarsians the metropolis). 
city was anciently of great extent, and occupied both sides of the River Cydnus 
(fig. 36),°° and, from its consisting of two distinct wings divided by the Cydnus, took 
the plural form of Tapcol, ‘the wings.’ At the mouth of the river, the waters 
spread themselves into a lake, which by artificial means had been converted into 
docks, and formed the port of Tarsus. Amongst the localities of the city, may be 
mentioned the Forum, where Mark Antony was sitting on his tribunal, when the 
giddy populace left the Triumvir alone, to gaze at the gorgeous galley of Cleopatra, 
as it sailed up the Cydnus;’ and on the banks of the river was a stadium, for the 
celebration of public games,'*' and also a gymnasium, the scene of philosophic 


® Neale’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 264; Capt. 
Beaufort’s Karamania, p. 271. 
% Stephan. Byzant.; Strabo, xiv. 5 (p. 228, 


Tauchnitz). 

Acts xxi 39. 

% Tapoov peyiotny tov ev Kidtkia rodewv. Diod. 
xiv. 20. emonporatn modus Kutixias. Stephan. 


Byzant. 

°° Tapods pntpdrods. Hieroc. Tapods yap rap’ 
avrois (the Cilicians) téy médewv 7) aétohoywratn 
KaNeirat, pyntpdrokis ovca. Jos. Ant. i. 6, 1. 
Cilicia . . . matrem urbium habet Tarson. 
Solinus, xxxvili. 

% Eckhel, iii. 71. The letters A M K are of 
frequent occurrence on the coins of Tarsus, and 
the meaning is Ipwrn Myrpdmodus Kickias. See 
a paper upon the subject in Académie des In- 
script. vol. xxxi. p. 278. 

% Siappet & adriy peony 6 Kvdvos. Strabo, xiv. 
5 (p. 228, Tauchnitz). Hane urbem intersecat 
Cydnus amnis. Solinus,¢.38. Cydnus Tarsum, 


liberam urbem, procul a mari secans. Plin. N. 
H. vi. 22. ratvrnv dvappet rorapos Kvdvos peécos. 
Stephan. Byzant. Mediam (Tarsum) Cydnus 
amnis interfluit. Quint. Curtius, ii. 5. Captus 
fluminis amcenitate per mediam urbem in- 
fluentis. Justin. xi. 8. Kvdvovu re cxodu0i0 peony 
da Tapody idvros. Dionys. Perieg. 1.868 ; and see a 
passage from Libanius, cited Wesseling, Itiner. 
579. After these citations, there can be ne doubt, 
however improbable it may now appear, that the 
Cydnus once flowed through the middle of the 
city. Hither, therefore, the city has dwindled 
to almost nothing, or the Cydnus has shifted its 
channel, as the present Tersoos is at some dis- 
tance from the river. 

® gorw erivetov 7 Alwyn tTHS Tapoov. Strabo, 
xiv. 5 (p. 227, Tauchnitz). See plan, p. 78. 

10 Plut. Ant. 26. 

10l eri Aovkiov Evrporiou Tod Napmpordrov tyou- 
pévov Tuav émnpobn H mepupepeca tod oradéov. 


Inscription at ‘Tarsus, Boeckh, 44387. 
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discussion amongst the aged, and of athletic exercises amongst the youth of the 
city." 

In the civil wars that followed upon the assassination of the first Cesar, Tarsus 
was unfortunate. Like most other cities, it had two parties, one of which favoured 
Brutus and Cassius, and the other Octavius and Antony. Cassius was the first to 
present himself at their gates, when they received him with open arms, and publicly 
crowned him. Shortly afterwards arrived Dolabella, the partisan of Octavius and 


Fig. 36.—Falls of the Cydnus. From Laborde. 


Antony, when, with a levity for which they were distinguished, they received him 
with the highest honours, and shouted for Octavius and Antony. For this vacillation 
they paid dearly. Cassius, having defeated Dolabella, marched upon Tarsus, and laid 
on it a fine of 1500 talents, or about £365,625. Cassius himself retired, but left a 
force to exact the penalty. In order to raise so enormous a sum, the public property 
was first exhausted, and then the sacred plate used in the service of the gods; but as 
the amount still fell short of the mark, their hard masters proceeded to a sale of the 
citizens themselyes—first the young of both sexes, then the old, and lastly those of 
prime age. However, before these cruelties were brought to a conclusion, Cassius 


returned to Tarsus, and, pitying so much misery, remitted the remainder of the 
tribute. 


102 Strabo, xiv. 5. 103 App. B. C. iv. 64. 
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After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, at the battle of Philippi, Antony made the 
Tarsians some compensation for their sufferings by declaring their city free, and 


granting them immunity from all taxes (fig. 37).""* He also issued a proclamation, 


From Akerman. 


Fig. 37.— Coin of Tarsus. 


Obv. Head of the Emperor, with the legend, Avr. K. M. Avp. Sevnpos Avtwvewvos (M. Aur. Severus Antoninus Imp, Ces.). 
Rev. KowoBovacov EAev#. Tapaov (larliament of Hree Tarsus). 


that such Tarsians as had been sold into slavery should be set at liberty.‘ The 
father of Saul may have been amongst the number. 

The Tarsians, having now regained their independence, governed themselves by 
their own laws, their constitution consisting of a court of Aldermen (yepouc/a), 
and a Common Council (@ovd1),1°° and the People (dos). The three estates 
together appear to have formed the kowoBovnor, or Parliament.’ Soon after the 
battle of Philippi they fell under the sway of an artful demagogue. Boéthus, 
a bad citizen and no better poet,’°® was advanced to the highest post; and, as 
he had written a fulsome epic on the battle of Philippi, he was supported by the 
countenance of Mark Antony. His administration of public affairs was stamped 
with infamy, but he contrived, by his subtle flatteries, to escape the punishment he 
deserved. At length, after the overthrow of Antony by Augustus, in the battle of 
Actium (8.c. 31), Athenodorus, the celebrated Stoic philosopher, who was a native of 
Tarsus, and who had been tutor to Augustus, returned to his own country, and seeing 
the disorders into which the city had fallen, and being backed by the authority of his 
patron Augustus, procured the expulsion of Boéthus and his adherents. Athenodorus 
at this time was well-stricken in years,’ and could not have been less than sixty ; 
and as he lived to the age of eighty-two, his death would fall about B.c. 9. During 


ferred the kowoBovdAcov to the joint council of 
these three provinces. See Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 74, 
for the coins referred to. 


4 Cydnus Tarsum, liberam urbem, procul a 
mari secans. Plin. N. H. v. 22. And see the 


coin with the inscription ’Edevéépas Tapoov 
(fig. 37). 

MESA DDN ba On vens 

06 Answering perhaps to the yepovoia and 
emikdntos at Ephesus. Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 174, 
Tauchnitz). 

107 Kekhel, vol. iii. p. 78, citing Dion Chryso- 
stom. 

18 But there are coins of Tarsus Tapoou Mnrp. 
tov Kidixkoy Ioavpia Kapa Avxaova, and others 
Kowos trav tpiav Enapxiov; and some haye re- 
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109 kakov pev TrounTow, Kakov de mroAirov. Strabo, 


xiv. 5. The only specimen we have of his poetry 
is the following epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logy, ix. 248 : 
ei ToLos Avovugos és Lepov AAGev “OAvuror, 
Kwpaguv Anvats ov ToTe Kal Larvpo.s, 
olov 6 rexvners LvAddys wpxycarto Keivov, 
6p0a Kara TpaytkOv TéOuLa LovToToAWwY, 
Travoapery CnAov Aros av paro avyyanos ”Hpn, 
*EWevow, Seuédn, Baxxov* éyin 8’ Erexor. 


N° ynpatos, Strabo, xiv. 5 (p. 229, Tauchnitz). 
M 
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this period he directed the counsels of the city with eminent success, and on his 
death divine honours were paid to him, as a Hero." 

On the demise of Athenodorus, Nestor, the Academic philosopher, who had been 
tutor to Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, assumed the reins of 
administration; and while, on the one hand, he maintained his influence at the Court 
of Rome, he acquired, by the skill of his government, no little popularity amongst 
his own countrymen.'’* When Saul now returned to his native city, in a.p. 39, Nestor 


3 and we know not who was his successor. 


probably was no longer living, Perhaps 
he was not followed by any one of paramount authority, but public affairs may have 
been conducted, in the ordinary manner, by the Court of Aldermen, Common Council, 
and People. 

We have already had occasion to mention that Tarsus was at this time a famous 
university. It was, indeed, a model school, from which was continually issuing a 
stream of professors in all the branches of knowledge. Rome, in particular, was full of 
them. Athenodorus the Stoic, Nestor the Academic, and Nestor the Stoic, had been 
tutors—the first to Octavius, the second to his nephew Marcellus,’ and the last to 
Tiberius. Athenodorus also superintended the education of the young Claudius, who 
afterwards became Emperor.'® To this connection between Tarsus and the Imperial 


family we may, perhaps, in part ascribe the facility with which Saul, at a subsequent 


period, gained a footing at Rome, even within the precincts of the Palace. 
Such was Tarsus, to which Saul now returned, after an absence of about twenty 


years," 


m1 Lucian, Macrob 21. 

u2 Strabo, xiv. 5. 

u8 He seems to have been dead when Strabo 
wrote, about a.p. 20. Strabo, xiv. 5 (p. 280, 
Tauchnitz). Indeed, this must have been the 
case, if he was tutor to Marcellus, who died, in 
his twentieth year, B.c. 23. Vell. Patere. ii. 93 
see Fasti Sacri, p. 86, No. 702. 

Nt Strabo, xiv. 5. 

45 Tucian, Macrob. 21. 

"6 Suet. Claud. iv. 

u Tarsus is still called Tersoos. The name 
has a vitality which has hitherto baffled all at- 
tempts to annihilate it. It was once called, for a 
time, Crania, and then Antioch, Stephan. Byzant.; 
but the appellation of Tarsus again became 
dominant, and has ever since prevailed. The 
present city is said to contain about 30,000 in- 
habitants, and stands at about a mile to the west 
of the Cydnus; but the remains of a theatre 
covered with bushes, between the town and the 
river, show that the modern Tersoos represents 
but a small portion of the ancient metropolis. 
The present town is about a mile in length, and 


has two gates—one on the south-west, and the 
other on the north-east. The inhabitants have 
the character of being quiet and well-disposed. 
Irby and Mangles; Capt. Beaufort’s Karamania, 
p. 271. 

Kinneir approached Tarsus from the east, 
and crossed the Cydnus by a bridge of three 
arches; and after travelling half a mile due 
west among gardens, entered a mean and dirty 
suburb and a succession of filthy streets, so 
narrow that two horsemen could scarcely pass 
abreast. He spent a week at Tarsus, and em- 
ployed his mornings and evenings (for the sun 
during the day was too powerful to admit of his 
going abroad) in wandering about the town and 
its environs; but he could discover no inscription, 
or monument of beauty or art. The houses 
seldom exceed one storey, and are flat-roofed. 
The sea is not visible from the site. 'The Cydnus 
is about forty yards wide, and the water, which 
is clear and limpid, flows with a winding 
course to the south. A number of small canals 
are cut from the river to Tarsus, for the purposes 
of irrigation. Kinneir, p. 121, &e. 
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Saul, actuated by patriotic feelings, had essayed to preach the doctrines of salva- 
tion in Jerusalem, the mother-city of all Jews ; but, having failed in the attempt, he 
now earnestly addressed himself to the publication of the Gospel amongst the 
relatives and friends whom he had left in Tarsus, his native city. To the Hellenists, 
or Jews of the Dispersion, there is no doubt that Saul, while at Tarsus, was actively 
employed in publishing the new dispensation. This, indeed, we may collect from his 
own words, for, in referring to his sojourn in Syria and Cilicia, he speaks of hinself 
as fully occupied in the ministry. “I was unknown,” he says, “ by face unto the 


churches of Judwa which were in Christ ; but they heard only, That he which per- 
secuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.” '* On the 
subject of Saul’s labours at Tarsus, we may also call in aid the language of the Acts 
in speaking of one of the Apostle’s journeys a few years after, where it is said that 
“he went through Syria and Cilicia confirming the churches ;”"'® for, as Saul was one 
who did not build on another’s foundation, these churches must have been previously 
planted by himself. Making Tarsus his headquarters, he enlarged the sphere of his 
labours by sowing the seeds of the Gospel throughout the whole province of Cilicia ; 
but while he was thus employed, an event occurred which called him away to a new 
and wider field. 


MS Gal. i, 22-24. u9 Acts xy. 41; and see Acts xy. 23. 


M 2 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Call of the Gentiles—The Gospel is preached to the Greeks at Antioch—Account of 
Antioch—Barnabas sent thither —He brings Saul from Tarsus. 


Unheard by all but angel ears 
The good Cornelius knelt alone, 
Nor dream’d his prayers and tears 
Would help a world undone. 
Christian Year. 


OriGINALLy, Jews only were admitted to the Gospel; but on the dispersion of the 
Christians from Jerusalem, by the persecution under Saul, the Gospel was carried 
by Philp the deacon amongst the Samaritans ;' and not long after the Ethiopian 


= = ——————— 


Fig. 38.—Gaza. From Vandevelde. 


eunuch, who was neither a Jew nor a Samaritan, but a Proselyte, was converted by the 
same evangelist, at or near Gaza (fig. 38), on the road from Jerusalem to Ethiopia.’ 


1 Acts viii. 5. 2 Acts viii. 27. 
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The next and final step, which we are about to describe, was to throw open the gates 
of salvation to the Heathen. 

On Saul’s departure from Jerusalem to Tarsus, there had ensued a momentary 
calm. Not that the Jewish hierarchs had any less jealousy or less hatred of the 
Christian community, but their whole attention was engrossed, for the time, by the 
attempt of Caligula to erect a statue of himself in the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem.’ 
The ery for persecution was hushed, and the churches of Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, 
being left at peace, grew and were multiplied. In the spring of a.p. 40, Peter, the great 


Fig. 39.—4 Coin of Joppa. From Pellerin. 
Obv. Head of Astarte.—ev. Figure of Neptune, and the legend IOIH (Joppa). 
Apostle of the Cireumcision, as Saul was to be of the Uncircumcision, availed himself 
of the opportunity to make the circuit of the churches; and after visiting the other dis- 
tricts, he came at last to Joppa (fig. 39), or Jaffa (fig. 40), the ancient port of Jerusalem, 
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Fig. 40.—Plan of Jaffa From Admiralty Chart. 


to the north-west of the Jewish capital (fig. 41), and took up his lodging with one 
Simon a tanner. The keys of the kingdom of heaven, or the privilege of unlocking 


3 See Fasti Sacri, p. 264, No. 1584. 
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the door of the Christian dispensation, had been committed to his keeping, and the 


time had now arrived when the prerogative was to be exercised. 


There was at 


Caesarea, the seat of the Roman power, a cohort of soldiers, called the Italian Cohort ;* 


Vig. 41.— View of Jaffa. 


From Admiralty Chart. 


and one of the centurions was Cornelius, a Roman, as is evident from the name, 


and who, though a Gentile and uncircumcised, was a worshipper of the one true 


* &€k oneipns THs KaNouperns “Iradukys, Acts x. 1. 
The word ozeipa is used by ancient writers in 
two very different senses: one as applied to the 
Roman army, and the other as applied to the 
auxiliary forces. The legion (Aeyewv, or Tdypu) 
consisted of ten cohorts, or o7etpa, the com- 
manders of which were called yaAcapyor (see Johu 
xviii. 12); and each cohort contained six cen- 
turies or companies, of which the commanders 
were called centurions, or ékarévrapxya. Luke 
couid scarcely have meant that Cornelius com- 
manded a century of one of these fifteen cohorts, 
as otherwise, while designating the name of the 
cohort as the Italian, he could scarcely have 
failed to specify the name of the leyion. 


The regiments of auxiliaries were never called 
legions (a term exclusively appropriated to the 
Roman army), but were called cohorts, o7etpac. 
See the legions (rdypara) of the Romans, and the 
cohorts (or ozeipar) of auxiliaries, distinguished 
by Josephus, Bell. iii.4, 2; Ant. xix. 9,2. There 
were usually five of these auxiliary cohorts sta- 
tioned at Ceesarea (Jos. Bell. iii.4, 2; Ant. xix. 9,2), 
and each had its distinctive appellation. Thus 
there was the Augustan cohort (Acts xxvii. 1), 
and, as here, the Italian cohort, &e. Why this par- 
ticular cohort was so designated it is not difficult 
todivine. The auxiliary force at Caesarea was re- 
cruited almost entirely from the province : 76 yap 
mAeoy THs exer (at Caesarea) Suvapews ex Supias nv 
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God, and enjoyed a high reputation for sanctity, and was respected for his numerous 


charities.° 


The narrative of his call is so minute, and yet so simple, that we shall 


give it in the words of the sacred historian : °— 


lig. 42,—Exterior of the traditivnal house of Simon the Tanner. 
The open space is the little courtyard at the rear of the house, between the house and the wall overlouking the sea. 


The spectator has his back to the sea and is looking eastward. 


is sunk into the ground on the right. 


From a photograph of the Palestine Kxploration. 


The well from which St. Pcter is said to have baptized 


‘He [Cornelius] saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of the day [8 p.m. | 


an angel of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, ‘ Cornelius.’ 


And when he 


kareveypevoy. Jos. Bell. i. 13,7. But this cohort 
was supposed to be levied from Italy. I say sup- 
posed, for it contained but few Italians, and there- 
fore Luke states, guardedly, not that it was the 
Italian cohort, but that it was called the Italian 
cohort. The officers, however, would no doubt be 
all Romans. Mention is made in an ancient 
inscription of a cohort of this name in Syria: 
Cohors militum Italicorum voluntaria, que est 
in Syria. Gruter, p. 484, 1. 

The Roman legions are sometimes, by mis- 
nomer, also called owetpa, and hence no little 
confusion, which is increased by the fact that, as 
the legions multiplied, there was not only the 


° The Author attempted to tell it in his own 
language, but he found that nothing could be 


First simply, but the First Auxiliary, ro rparop 
emtxoupixov, Dion, lv. 24; and the First Italian, 
ibid.; Tac. Hist. i. 59,64; i. 100; ii. 22.. But 
this First Italian was not raised until the time of 
Nero, and therefore could not be the ozeipa 
‘Iradexy of Luke. Actsx.1. 6 Te yap Néepwy 70 
mparov Te Kai Iradckov dvopadpevoy, Kal ev TH KaTw 
Muaia xemagov, kat 5 TadBas 76 re mp@rov rd 
emukouptkov, TO ev 77) Llavvovia Tt) KdT@, Kat TO €3d0- 
pov To ev “IBnpia ovveraEay. Dion, lv. 24. See 
Wetstein on Acts x.1; Meyer, Apostg. p. 196; 
Biscoe and Humphry on the Acts, &e. 

5 Tt has been much questioned whether he was 
merely a devout heathen, or so far a Jew that 


added to, or taken from, the account of Luke 
without impairing its force. 
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looked on him, he was afraid, and said, ‘ What is it, Lord ? 


And he said unto him, 


‘Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. And now send 


men to Joppa,’ and call for one Simon, whose surname is Peter: he lodgeth with one 


Fig. 43.— Interior of the traditional house of Simon the Tanne. 


From a sketch by W. Simpson. 


Simon a tanner,® whose house is by the sea side [figs. 42 and 43]: he shall tell thee what 
thou oughtest to do.’ And when the angel which spake unto Cornelius was departed, 


he was a Proselyte of the Gate, i.e. uncircum- 
cised, but holding the seven precepts of Noah. 
The expressions evoeSijs Kal PoBovpevos tov Oedv 
(Acts x. 2), if they stood alone, would tend to show 
that he was a Proselyte; but the passages x. 28, 
34, xi. 1, 18, xv. 7, tend to a contrary conclusion. 
The Gospel had been thrown open to Proselytes 


of Righteousness, or circumcised Proselytes, by 
the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch, Acts 
viii. 26 ; and now, by the conversion of Cornelius, 
the heathen generally were admitted. See Meyer, 
Apostg. p. 196. The members of the church 
from this time may be thus distributed :— 


CHRISTIANS. 
- | 
Chere Uncireumcised. 
| | 
ae! | | | ! 

1. ‘EBpaiou, or 2. ‘EAAnuorat, 3. Proselytesof Proselytes of Heathen gene- 
Jews of Pa- or, Jews of Righteous- the Gate. rally. 
lestine, who the Disper- ness, as the 
spoke He- sion, who Ethiopian 
brew. spoke eunuch. 

Greek. 


The seven precepts of Noah to be observed by 
Proselytes of the Gate were so called as said to 
have been revealed to Noah. See Talm. de Bab. 
Sanhedrin, 56 b. . These seven were:—l. To 
abstain from idolatry; 2. From blasphemy; 3. 
From murder; 4. From adultery ; 5. From theft; 
6. To institute judges to maintain the laws; and 
7. Not to eat flesh cut from the animal while 
alive. Jennings’ Jewish Ant. book i.e. 3. But, 


according to Maimonides (De Regibus, ec. 9), the 
six first were given to Adam, and the seventh 
only to Noah. 

7 This was thirty miles from Ceesarea. 

® The trade of a tanner was so ill-reputed 
amongst the Jews, that if a tanner married with- 
out disclosing his occupation, it was, according 
to the Rabbins, a ground for divorce. Hee sunt 
vitia quee quis aperire cogitur, si habet ulcus, &e, 
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he called two of his household servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited 
on him continually; and when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent 
them to Joppa. On the morrow, as they went on their journey, and drew nigh 
unto the city, Peter went up upon the housetop® to pray about the sixth hour 
[11 to 12 am.]; and he became very hungry, and would have eaten: but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance, and saw heaven opened, and a certain 
vessel descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet tied at the four corners 
and let down to the earth; wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts,!® and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him, ‘ Rise, 
Peter ; kill, and eat.’ But Peter said, ‘ Not so, Lord; for I have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean.’ 
second time, ‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.’ 
thrice: and the vessel was received up again into heaven. Now while Peter doubted 
in himself what this vision which he had seen should mean, behold, the men which 
were sent from Cornelius had made enquiry for Simon’s house, and stood before the 
gate, and called, and asked whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were lodged 
there. While Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, ‘ Behold, three 
‘men seek thee. Arise therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, doubting 
Then Peter went down to the men,” 


And the voice spake unto him again the 
This was done 


nothing; for I have sent them.’ and said, 
‘Behold, Iam he whom ye seek; what is the cause wherefore ye are come? And 
they said, ‘ Cornelius, a centurion, a just man, and one that feareth God, and of good 
report among all the nation of the Jews, was warned from God by an holy angel to 
send for thee into his house, and to hear words of thee.’ Then called he them in, 
and lodged them. And on the morrow Peter rose up’? and went away with them, 
and certain brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And on the morrow they entered 
And Cornelius was waiting for them, and had called together his 
And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell 
down at his feet, and worshipped him. But Peter took him up, saying, ‘Stand up ; 
And as he talked with him, he went in, and found many 


into Cesarea. 
kinsmen and near friends. 


I myself also am a man.’ 


would be without the city, but the house in which 
Simon dwelt might very well have been separate 
from the tanyard. 

® The roofs of the houses in this part were 
then, as now, flat, and were used for the pur- 
poses of prayer and religious exercises. 

10 Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Alford agree that the words kal ra Onpia (“and 


et Bupoevs. Ketuvoth, fol. 77,1. And if aman 
died, his widow was not bound to marry the 
brother, if he was a tanner. Contigit Sidone de 
coriario ut moreretur, cujus frater itidem erat 
Bupoevs. Dixerunt sapientes mulierem posse 
nuptias fratris illius detrectare. Ibidem in 
Mischna, cited Schoettgen’s Horse Hebr. vol. i. 
p.447. The house now shown as Simon’s is within 


the town, at the south-west corner, and overlooks 
the sea. It has asmall court at the back on the 
west, where is a well, from which it is said con- 
verts were baptized. According to the Mischna 
(Suronh. 11, 9), Cadayvera et sepulchra separant 
et coriarium quinquaginta cubitos a civitate, 
Meyer, Apostg. 199; so that the tannery itself 


VOL. 1. 


wild beasts”) are to be rejected. 

1 Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Alford reject the words rods dmecrad\pévous 
aro Tov KopynXlov mpds avréyv—“ which were sent 
unto him from Cornelius.” 

% Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Alford read dvacras after 6 Uérpos. 


N 
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that were come together. And he said unto them, ‘Ye know how that it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with, or come unto, one of 
another nation ; but God hath shewed me that I should not call any man common or 
unclean. Therefore also came I unto you without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent 
for: I ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for me?’ And Cornelius said, ‘ Four 
days ago! I was fasting until this hour ; and at the ninth hour I was praying in my 
house, and, behold, a man stood before me in bright clothing, and said, ‘ Cornelius, thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God. Send, 
therefore, to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter; he is lodged in 
the house of one Simon, a tanner, by the sea side; who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee.’ Immediately therefore I sent to thee, and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. Now therefore are we all here present before God, to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God.’ Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, 
‘Of a truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. The word which 
God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ: (he is Lord 
of all:) that word, I say, ye know, which was published throughout all Judea, and 
began from Galilee, after the baptism which John preached ; how God anointed J esus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed by the devil; for God was with him. And we are 
witnesses of all things which he did, both in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; 
whom they slew and hanged on a tree. Him God raised up the third day, and gave 
that he should be shewed openly, not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen 
before of God, even unto us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to testify that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him give all the 
Prophets witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins.’ While Peter was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them which heard the word. And they of the Circumcision which believed were 
astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost; for they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter, ‘Can any man forbid water, that these should 
not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we? And he 
commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord.” 


3 ard rerdptns jpépas, Acts x. 80—ie. the x. 9. Peter entertained them that day, and 
fourth day before, inclusive. Thus Cornelius the next day (the third) went with them to 


was praying at the ninth hour, or 2 to 3 p.m., on 
a certain day at Cxsarea, Acts x. 30; and im- 
mediately afterwards and the same day Corne- 
lius sent messengers to Joppa, who arrived there 
on the morrow (the second day) at the sixth hour, 
11-12 A.M.—rf éravpiov.. . mepl Opavexrnv. Acts 


Joppa, rH émadvpiv, Acts x. 28; and the day 
after, being the fourth, had the interview with 
Cornelius, 77) émavpuv. Acts x. 24. Blunt 
reckons this amongst the ‘Undesigned Coinci- 
dences.’? See that work, p. 316. 

4 Acts x. 3-48. 
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From F. Murray's Tilustrated New Testament. 


SOUTH. 


JOPPA FROM THE 


The 


, the trade of a tanner not being allowed to be exercised within the walls. 


iy itself, in close proximity to the wall on the south-west, and overlooking the sea near the Tanyards, 


The traditional site of the Tanyards is in the foreground without the city on the south 
traditional house of Simon the Tanner is in the ci 


To face Vol.i. p. 90. 
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The fact of Peter’s holding communion with Gentiles, made, of course, no small 
stir at Jerusalem ; andon the Apostle’s return, the Hebrew disciples, who were zealous 
observers of the Law, and knew not by what authority Peter had acted, but heard only 
that he had been the associate of the unclean, cited him before them to answer the 
charge—* Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” But 
Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, and concluded by saying: “ ‘ Foras- 
much, then, as God gaye them the like gift as he did unto us who believed on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, that I could withstand God?’ When they heard 
these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, ‘Then hath God also 
to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.’” * 

No sooner was the admission of the Gentiles thus proclaimed, than the preachers 
of the Gospel addressed themselves earnestly to the great work of their conversion. 
On the death of Stephen, and the consequent dispersion of the disciples, the tidings 
of the Gospel had been carried into the neighbouring province of Samaria; and, not 
long after, Christianity had spread itself through Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Syria. The 
call of Cornelius having now heralded the admission of the Gentiles, some Jewish 
_conyerts, natives of Cyprus and Cyrene (countries where the vernacular tongue was 

Greek), entered into Antioch, and opened their ministry amongst the Greeks,!® or 
Gentile inhabitants. 

Antioch was founded (x.c. 300) by Seleucus Nicator, and was named after his 
father Antiochus (fig. 44).'" It had been the capital of the kingdom of the Seleucide, 
and contained their royal palace ;'* and was now the third city of the Roman Empire, 
Alexandria being the second.'® It was situate sixteen miles and a half from the sea 
by road, or forty-one miles along the windings of the navigable river; and being seated 
on the northern slope of Mount Silpius, it looked down upon the Orontes, which 
flowed to the west along the vale beneath, on the north of the town, and was about 
125 feet broad. The distance between the river and the crest of the mountain at the 
back of the town on the south was from one to two miles. The city was between 
four and five miles long, from east to west, and was encompassed by walls fifty 
feet high and fifteen feet thick, which were carried, at a prodigious expense, across 
ravines and over the ridge of the mountain on the south. The remains of them 
astonish the traveller, even at the present day, notwithstanding the ravages of time, 


assisted by the havoc of war.”? Within the outer wall were contained four wards, 


16 Acts xi. 1 et seq. 

16 The reading of "E\Anvas for ‘EMAnuiards (Acts 
xi. 20) has been adopted, as supported by ancient 
MSS., and the testimony of Eusebius (ii. 3), 
and approved by Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford. 

7 jt is still called Antakich. The population 
is variously stated at from 4000 to 10,000. The 
city occupies but a small portion of the ancient 


area. Lhe Christians have no church there, 


but Aleppo Gate is called, after St. Paul, ‘ Bab 
Boulous. Smith’s Geograph. Dict. 

18 Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 395, Tauchnitz); 1 Mac- 
cab. iii. 87, and vii. 2. 

1 Jos. Bell. iii. 2, 4; Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 355, 
Tauchnitz). 

20 The walls, now in ruins, are supposed to be 
those of Justinian, but they may be taken to 
represent the older walls. 
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each enclosed by a wall of its own. 
city, founded by Seleucus Nicator. 
Orontes. 


The ward to the north-west was the original 
It lay on the plain along the banks of the 
To the north-east of this was built the new city of Seleucus Callinicus. It 
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Fig. 44.—A Plan of tie city of Antioch of Syria, grounded on that of C. O. Miller. 


(1) City of Seleucus Nicator. It was founded 
€v Ti) TEOLAOL TOV AVAOVOS KaTEvaYTL TOD Opous TANTIOV 
Tov Apakoytos Trotapov Tov petakAnOevros ’OpdyTov, 
Orov Hv 1 Koen 1) KaAOULEVN Beorttia, dvTiKpds Tis 
And a sacrifice was offered xara 
pécoy THs TOEws Kal Tod Tmorapov, and a statue to 
the genius of the city was erected tmepava rod 
motapov. Malala, lib. viii.; and see lib. x. 

(2) The Street of Herod was, according to 
Malala, outside the old city of Seleucus Nicator. 
6 d€ “Hpadns Bactrtels tov “lovdaloy mpos ripry 
airod (Augustus) eroince Kai thy ddoatpwaiay Tiyy 
€Ew Tis mohews ’Avrioxeias Tis peyddns (HY yap 
dvaBaros), oTpw@cas airiy Nevkais mAakats. Malala, 
lib, ix. But Josephus says it intersected the 
city, and reached two miles and a half, Bell. 
i, 21, 11; Ant. xvi. 5,3. As the city, in the 
time of Josephus, extended four miles and a half 
in length, Herod probably continued the main 


*lwmroX\ews. 


street of the old city through the new city to 
the east. v7 mddus €€ Kal rpidxovta otadloy eoriv 
TO pijkos, kat oToas éxatépwbev treroujxaow. Dion 
Chrysost. Or. xlvii. 

(3) The Street of Tiberius. This also was out- 
side the old city of Seleucus Nicator, and was mpos 


‘7 Spe, viz. against the mountain, or to the 


south. ékrisev %E@ ris wodews euBdrovs dvo 
peyddous mpos TO Sper TO eyoper@ Siml@, €xovras 
Svaornara pudriov & vropodous Kal mavevmpereis, 
&e. Malala, lib. x. 

(4) The New City, built by Seleucus Callini- 
cus. Strabo, xvi.2. It stood on an island. ryy de 
véay TOW 1 YHOOS, NY Kal TOU ToTaLov ayiows 
enoinoev, omedeEato (Libanius, Orat. xi, Antio- 
chic.), and contained the Palace: adra de ra 
Bacihera Kareiinpe pev Tis vicou ToToUToy ate eis 
réraprov jepos Tis OAns Tedeiv. Ibid. 


(5) The Forum. 
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had the river on the north, and a branch of the stream was carried round it (artifi- 
cially) on the south. On the island thus formed” was situate the royal palace, with a 
bridge on the north leading into the suburb beyond the Orontes. On the south of the 
city of Seleucus Nicator was the third region added by Seleucus Epiphanes, and called 
Epiphania. In this were situate the Forum, the Theatre and Amphitheatre, and most 
of the principal buildings. From Mount Silpius, on the south, there frowned over 
this part of the city a gigantic bust, called Charonium, or Charon’s Head, carved, in 
To the east of the 


city of Seleucus Nicator and of Epiphania was situate the fourth ward, which had 


vast proportions, from the native rock, and wearing a crown. 


gradually extended itself along the open space, as the influx of new inhabitants 
demanded accommodation. Five miles to the south-west was a suburb, one of the 
most lovely spots on the face of the earth—the celebrated Daphne, where was the 
Temple of Apollo and Diana, embosomed in a groye of myrtles and cypresses ten miles 


in circumference. The Antiochians every year made a triumphal procession thither, 


with all the pomp and pageantry of a garish superstition.” 


(6) The Senate House, Bovreurnpiov. It stood 
- next the Forum, and in the reign of Tiberius was 
burnt down, with part of the Forum, xavcas rd 
mA€ov pepos THS ayopas Kal TO Bovdeurypiov. Malala, 
lib. x. It was built by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
éxtise mparoyv ev Avtioxela TH peyadiyn Ew Tis 
tovews (the city of Seleucus Nicator) rd Neyd- 
prevov Bovdeutnptoy, eis TO exeioe OuVayer Oar TaVTAS 
TOUS GUYKANTLKOVS AVTOU LETA TOV TONELTEVOPEV@Y Kal 
Tis TOAEWS TaYT@Y TOY KTHTOpwY, Kal BovdEevecOul 
te Set yiverOar mepl Tov avakuTTéyT@Y Kal ToTE 
dvadéepew emi ad’rov Ta cuudéepovra. Malala, lib. 
vii. 

(7) The Pantheon. This was in the Upper 
City, and was probably one of the temples erected 
by Epiphanes. Julius Cesar repaired it. ¢xrive 
6é€ exet dvw Kal povaxioy [lege, povopdy.ov] Kat 
Géarpov. davavéewoe Sé kal rd TlavOeov, péhovra cup- 
minrey aveyeipas Tov Bopdov. Malala, lib. ix. 

(8) Singon Street, where Paul preached. 
knpv&éavra eKet mp@rov Tov Adyov ev TH pUuN TH 
mAnotov Tov IavOeov TH Kadoupevy TOV Biwyewvos. 
Malala, lib. 10. 

(9) The Amphitheatre. 

(10) The Theatre. 

(11) The Charonium, or Giant’s Head. emi 
dé ris ad’rod (Antiochus Epiphanes) BacvAeias 
Aowywov yevopévov, Kal ToAav SiapOapevrav rijs 
rodews, Anis TIs TeAEaTIS ekeAEVTE TETPAY eK TOU 
Spous Tov Umepdva THs TOAEws yudivat, €xovcay 
mporwmeiov péeya mavy eorenpevoy, mpooéxov émt 
THv TOAW Kai TOY avA@VA’ GrrEp TpCTwTEtoY KadovoW 


2 The island is no longer traceable. 


€ws Tov viv of ‘AvTioyeis Xapwwov. Malala, lib, 
vill. 

(12) The Gate of Daphne, or Golden Gate. 
It was near the river. dypov ths modews Kadhuo- 
TOv Te Kul ToAvOWWdTaToV ev OeEia YwpotvTL mpos 
Aadyny rap avrov roy roranov. Libanius, Oratio 
ii. pro Rhetor. 6 6€ aitds Ccoddaws eypiowce 
kai ths Aadyyntixis mopras dvo Ovpas Tas xadkas. 

. KaAeirat ews Mipts ypvoea Tropra. Malala, 
lib. xiv. 

(13) The Bridge. Boppabev pev "Oporrns 6 
TroTamos mapappet Ta Bacwreta. ek S€ peonpBpias 
ato peylatn Su@popos TO THs TOMEwS EM@KOOGpNT Ae 
TepiBorm, mupyous vyndods exatepwbey exovca. 
pera&d b€ Tay Te Bacielwy kal TOU ToTAaMOU New- 
pdpos eativ, vrodexopevn Tovs bua TOY TSE TUA@Y 
ek TOU daTEos CELOVTAS Kal Els TOUS TpoaaTElous Mypous 
raparéurovea. ‘heodoret, Eccl. Hist. iv. 26, cited 
Miiller’s Antiq. Antioch. p. 52. 

(14) A ravine in Mount Silpius. 

(15) Yhe Palace. 

(16) The Middle Gate, surmounted by a wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus. 
mAnaloy Tov tepov TOU "Apews, drov 6 LLappenos 6 


peony mvAny 


xelwuppos KaTépyera eyyuora TOU vevi eyomevov 
Makéddov. Malala, lib. x1. 

(17) The Gate, afterwards known as the Gate 
of the Cherubim, from Titus erecting over it the 
chernbim taken from the Ark in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Malala, lib. x. Antoninus Pius 
began the paving of the Street of Tiberius from 
this gate. Malala, lib. xi. 


2 Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 3855, Tauchnitz). 
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Of the dense population which swarmed in the streets of Antioch, the Jews formed 
no inconsiderable proportion. Alexander the Great had regarded them with favour, and 
as Judea lay between the rival kingdoms of the Seleucide of Syria and the Ptolemies 
of Egypt, they were courted by both; and at Antioch, as at Alexandria, the Jews 
possessed an equality of franchise with the Greeks themselves.” It is almost un- 
necessary to add, that they had numerous synagogues,” one of which was pre-eminent 
above the rest, and adorned with offerings of brass taken from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. Antiochus Epiphanes had committed the sacrilege, and afterwards presented 
the spoils to his Jewish subjects at Antioch.” The Jews there were under the 
government of their own chief magistrate, called the Archon, corresponding to the 
Ethnarch at Alexandria and Damascus; and doubtless they had also, as at Alexandria, 
a Council of Seventy-two, or of some smaller number, answering to the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem.** Before the Archon and the Council were determined all questions of 
their law, with an appeal to the High Priest at Jerusalem.” Possessed of such high 
privileges, the Jews of Antioch were continually receiving an accession of strength, 
by the number of Proselytes who joined them.** Amongst others, we read in the 
New Testament of Nicolas, a Proselyte of Antioch ;?? but if, as is supposed, he was the 


Fig. 45.—Coin of P. Quinctilius Varus, Prefect of Syria. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Head of Jupiter.—Rev. Female figure of Antioch, with the legend, Avrtoxewy ere Ovapov (of the Antiochians under 

Varus), and the date EK, or 25 of the Actian era, answering to the year from the 2nd of September B.c. 7, to the 2nd of 

September B.c, 6, 

vas was Prefect of Syria from Midsummer z.c. 6 to Midsummer B.c. 4 (see Fasti Sacri, p. 117, No. 873), and the 

coin was therefore struck some time between Midsummer and the 2nd of September Bc, 6, and probably on his acces- 

sion to office. He was afterwards in command in Gaul, and was cut off with two legions by the Germans in a.p, 9. See Fasti 

Sacri, p. 150, No. 1031. 
founder of the Gnostic sect of the Nicolaitans, it had been better for Christendom 
had he remained a Pagan. 

When the kingdom of the Seleucid bowed under the yoke of the Romans, 
Antioch was peculiarly favoured, and was declared a free city ;*° that is, was exempt 
from the public tribute (which in Syria was, inter alia, a property-tax of one per 
cent.),°' and, though subject to the supreme control of the Syrian Prefect (fig. 45), was 


allowed the privilege of governing itself by its own municipal laws. Pagan Antioch 


% Jos. Ant, xii. 3, 1; Bell. vil. 3; 3. 28 Jos. Bell. vii. 3, 8. 
** In A.p. 89, in an affray between two factions 2 Acts vi. 5. 
of the city, the synagogues were burnt. Malala, $ Plin. N. H. vy. 18; Malala, lib. ix.; and 
lib. x.; Fasti Sacri, p. 268, No. 1579. ancient coins bear the inscription, Avrioyeor 
#5 Jos. Bell. vii. 3, 3. LnTpoTo\ews avtovopov. LEckhel, iii. p. 271. 
*6 Philo in Flac. s. 10. 31 Sore S€ Kal Svpors kal Kidukwv ernowos, Exatoory 


47 Jos. Bell. vii. 3, 3. ToU Tysnparos éxaorm. Appian, Syr. cap. 50. 
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had a Senate, which consisted of about two hundred,” and an Assembly of the People.** 
The Senate occupied the Council-room™* in Epiphania; but the Assembly, as at 
Ephesus, met in the Theatre, which served by turns as a conclave of legislators, a 
scene of amusement, and a place of execution of criminals. 

The Romans continued to the Jews the possession of their civil rights,?° and in 
Antioch, up to the destruction of Jerusalem, Jews and Gentiles fraternized together 
on a footing of equality. Herod the Great made a handsome acknowledgment to the 
Antiochians of their goodwill towards his countrymen; for the main street, that ran 
east and west through the town, he paved for two miles and a half, at his own 
expense, with handsome flagstones, and erected on each side a magnificent colonnade, 
in which foot-passengers might in all weathers walk under shelter.*7 The Jews of 
Antioch, while they lived on this friendly footing with their fellow-citizens, lost 
none of their patriotism towards the mother-country, for no Hellenists distinguished 
themselves more by the richness and splendour of the offerings which they forwarded 
to the Temple. Such was Antioch, which was destined soon to be the metropolis of 
Gentile Christendom. 

As the heralds of Christianity from Cyprus and Cyrene entered Antioch (fig. 46), 


Fig. 46.—Coin of L. Volusius Saturninus, Prefect of Syria. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Head of Jupiter—Rev. emt Saropvwov Ovodo. (under Volusius Saturninus), with the legend EA, or 35 of the 
Actian era, answering to the year from the 2nd of September a.p. 4, to the 2nd of September a.p. 5, This Saturninus was 
the immediate predecessor of P. Sulpicius Quirinus or Cyrenius, under whom was the famous taxing. 
what a busy scene must have presented itself to their thoughtful gaze! Here the Pre- 
fect of Syria, girt with the sword, the emblem of supreme power, with his legates and 
d ’ b) oO 
procurator, and council or board of advice, selected from the noblest blood of Rome, 
held his court in the palace where the Seleucid# had reigned. The marketplace was 
Pp s 
teeming with swarthy Syrians and quickwitted Greeks, and with the children of 
8 yY ©y q ’ 
Abraham, ever distinguishable by their marked physiognomy. Here and there were 
observed troops of legionary soldiers, the conquerors of the world. The languages 
that greeted the ear were as diverse as the costumes that met the eye. Syriac 
and Hebrew, Greek and Latin, were heard in succession. Greek however pre- 


8% Julianus Misopog. cited Miller's Antiq. 83 Jos. Bell. vii. 8, 3. 
q 


Antioch. p. 80. The constitution of Antioch 84 Boudeutnptov. 

was probably like that of Seleucia, which Tacitus $5 Jos. Bell, vii. 3, 3. 
has thus expressed: Trecenti, opibus aut sapi- $6 Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 1. 
entia delecti, ut senatus: sua populo vis. Tac. 7 Jos. Ant. xvi. 5, 3. 
Ann. vi. 42. 38 Jos. Bell. vii. 3, 3. 
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dominated, and formed the ordinary vehicle of communication between such discordant 
materials. 

A wide field was opened to the Christian missionaries, and they began with vigour 
to publish the glad tidings of the Gospel for the first time to the benighted heathen. 
The efforts of the evangelists were crowned with such success, and such numbers 
were in a short time converted to the faith, that the church of Jerusalem, hearing of 
the extraordinary progress of the Gospel in so capital a city, commissioned Barnabas® 
to proceed thither, both to settle the church on a sound foundation, and also, by his 
presente, to encourage further exertion. The arrival of an Apostle, next in dignity 
to the Twelve, had a proportionate effect ; and Barnabas, finding the vineyard too 
extensive for his own unaided exertions, determined on calling in Saul, his school- 
fellow, for his co-operation in the work. 

It was in the spring of a.p. 43,*° or just ten years after the Crucifixion, that Barnabas 
proceeded to Tarsus, found Saul, and brought him to Antioch. Here commenced the 
joint labours of these two holy men, who, from this time forward, continued for many 
years to devote their energies, at the hazard of their lives, to the propagation of the 
Gospel. The very place in which they prosecuted their ministry at Antioch has been 
recorded by John of Antioch, commonly called Malala, or the Orator, who lived at the 
close of the sixth century. In general, tradition is of little value; but, in this in- 
stance, a native of Antioch, who quotes Domninus, an antiquary of a much earlier age, 
According to Malala, Paul and Barnabas preached in 
Singon Street, near the Pantheon, in the south-western part of the city, called Epi- 


is entitled to some respect. 
phania. No spot could have been fixed upon more suitable for their purpose, as it was 
in one of the most populous districts, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Forum. The Gentile church at Antioch now grew so rapidly, under the auspices 
of Paul and Barnabas, that a new designation of the believers became necessary. 
While Christianity was preached to the Jews only, the followers of the Cross were 
known amongst their countrymen as Galileans or Nazarenes, and by the heathen 
were reckoned merely as Jews, without being distinguished by any more specific 
name; but when the church comprised Gentiles as well as Jews, another descrip- 
tion was called for ; and as the first great impression was made on the heathen world 
at Antioch, “ the disciples were called ‘Christians’ first at Antioch.”*? The etymon 
of the term ‘Christian’ is of course Greek, from the word Xpiotos, Anointed, or the 
Messiah. But the termination may be regarded as Latin, and the explanation is, 


® Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, Acts 
iv. 66; and Christianity was-first preached. to 
the Gentiles at Antioch by men of Cyprus, Acts 
xi. 20; and Barnabas was probably selected for 
the mission because his fellow-countrymen, and 
perhaps his friends or relatives, had initiated 
the Gospel amongst the Gentiles at Antioch. 

* For it was a whole year before Saul and 


Barnabas went up to Jerusalem with the contri- 
butions at the Passover of a.p. 44. Acts xi. 26; 
see Fasti Sacri, p. 278, No. 1665. 

| knpvEavra €ket mp@Tov Tov Adyov ev Ti) puULD 
TH TAnotov Tov LlavOcov T7) Kadoupevy TOD Sivywvos. 
Malala, lib. x. ' 

® Acts xi, 26. 
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that the Romans, who made Antioch their headquarters in the East, taking the word 
Xpiotos to be the real name of the Founder of the society, adopted the Greek word, 
and Latinised the form of it.*% 

Barnabas and Saul had laboured jointly at Antioch about a year, when an event 
occurred which strongly exhibited the implicit faith of the early disciples in the 
Divine origin of their religion. Certain teachers had come down from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, and amongst them one Agabus,“* who had the gift of prophecy. This man 
foretold, under the influence of the Spirit, that Judea was about to be visited by a 
famine. It had long been the practice for the Jews of the Dispersion, when Jerusalem 
and Judea (the Holy City and Holy Land) were in distress, to forward alms for the 
relief of their brethren ; and on the present occasion, in the spring of a.v. 44,*° the 
converts of Antioch, both Jews and Gentiles, made a collection proportionate to their 
means, and sent it to the Elders of Jerusalem by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. 


4S The termination ‘-anus’ is peculiarly Latin. 
Thus, Diocletianus donee imperium 
sumeret, Diocles appellatus, ubi orbis Romani 
potentiam cepit, Graium nomen in Romanum 
morem convertit. A. Victor, Epit. 39. So Ste- 
phanus Byzant. in ‘Arpia. cuvnOns yap “Iradav 6 
Tinos Oia tod avos; and again in ‘Qoria. 10 
eOvixov “Qoriavds . . . ouvnOns yap 6 TUTOs TOIS 


Tradois. Accordingly, we hear of Cesariani, 


VOL. I. 


Pompeiani, Ciceroniani, Sertoriani, Cassiani, 
Brutiani, Galbiani, Othoniani, Vitelliani, Fla- 
viani, &e. See Wetstein’s note on Matt. xxii. 17. 

“ Probably from 13Y, ‘ to love,—not from 
33n, ‘a grasshopper.’ See Meyer, Apostg. 
p. 217. 

45 See the subject discussed, Fasti Sacri, c. x. 
Da lxix, 
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CHAPTER VU. 


The History of Judwxa from the Martyrdom of Stephen to the Death of Caligula in 
a.p. 41—Barnabas and Saul take wp Alms from the Church of Antioch to the Church 
of Jerusalem. 


The theatre is thronged. The orb of day 
. Sheds its bright radiance from a cloudless sky. 
The monarch on his throne, in proud array, 
Glistens with silver —dazzles every eye, 
And drinks the fulsome draughts of flattery. 
“ A god! a god!” they shout; “ behold a god!” 
He swells with pride, and apes the Deity. 
Up, Nemesis, with thy avenging rod! 
She smites, and down he sinks, a livid, lifeless clod ! 
Anon. 


Berorn we follow Saul and Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem, we must take up 
the political history of the Jews for the last few years. 

It will be recollected that the martyrdom of Stephen occurred at the Feast of 
Pentecost, A.D. 37. Pilate had been deposed, and no successor appointed ; and Vitellius 
having, on the unexpected intelligence of the demise of Tiberius, returned to Antioch, 


Fig. 47.—Obv. BaowAdeus peyas Ayputmas PiAokaroap (Agrippa the great King, Lover-of-Casar).— Rev. Kavoapia n mpos 
Tw SeBaorw Aceve (Caesarea on l’ort Sebastus). From Akerman. 


The assumption of the title ‘great’ agrees with the vanity of this king as recorded in Acts xii. 21, and the coin was struck 
at Ceesarea-on-Sea, the scene of his death, when smitten by the hand of God. The reference to Port Sebastus is also remark- 
able-as confirming the statement of Josephus that the port formed by Herod the Great was called Sebastus or Augustus. 
Ant. xvii. 5, 1. 
the multitudes congregated at Jerusalem found themselves left to their own pas- 
sions without any controlling power, and seized on the opportunity of enacting 
that bloody tragedy. Caligula succeeded to the imperial purple; and amongst the 
first acts of his reign, he sent Maryllus to take charge of Judea, by the title of 


Hipparch, or Master of the Horse. 


' ‘Innapynv emi ris lovdalas éxméures Mapvddov. Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 10. 
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Herod Philip, Tetrarch of Trachonitis, had died four years before, viz. in a.p. 83,2 
and his dominions had been annexed to the province of Syria; but now Caligula, on 
becoming Emperor, bestowed on Agrippa the title of King, and gave him the province 
of Trachonitis, which had been subject to his uncle, Herod Philip (fig. 47). 

The fortunes of this Agrippa are so singular, and his life from this period occupies 
so conspicuous a portion of the Jewish history, that we may be excused for sketching 
an outline of his story. 

He was born B.c. 11,° and was the son of Aristobulus, one of the sons of Herod the 
Great ; and married Cyprus, the granddaughter of the Tyrant. In the reign of Tiberius 
he had resided at Rome, where he contracted an intimacy with Drusus (fig. 48), the 


999229005 


FO 


Fig. 48.—Covn of Drusus. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Drusus with the legend Drusus Cwsar Ti. Aug. F. Divi Aug. N.—Rev. Pontif. Tribun. Potest. !ter. 


Emperor’s son, by whom he was led into extravagances that he could little afford. 
In a.p. 23 Drusus died, and, as was supposed at the time, from intemperance; and 
Tiberius, under the impression that Drusus had fallen a victim to his vices, affected 
to show no signs of grief. But on the discovery, in a.p. 31, that the death of Drusus 
had been procured by poison, secretly administered by the instrumentality of the 
designing Sejanus, the Emperor became furious, and everyone that reminded him of 
his loss incurred his displeasure. Agrippa, amongst others, was banished from the 
Emperor’s sight, that his presence might not recall the painful bereavement. 

Broken in fortune, and discountenanced at court, Agrippa set sail for Judea, 
and, on his arrival, shut himself up in a lonely castle in Idumea. Here he medi- 
tated laying violent hands on himself; but his wife, Cyprus, the good angel that 
accompanied his wanderings, discovered his intentions, and diverted him from his 
purpose; and wrote to his sister Herodias, who had lately become the wife of Herod 
Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, to supplicate her good offices on behalf of Agrippa. The 
appeal was successful, and Antipas sent for him to his court; and in a.p. 32, and 
therefore during the ministry of our Lord, made him edile of the town of Tiberias, 
and allowed him a small salary. This state of dependence was of no long continuance, 
for Antipas and Agrippa meeting at a feast at Tyre, and growing warm over their 


2 See Fasti Sacri, p. 240, No. 1454.. 5 Fasti Sacri, p. 103, No. 800. 
0 2 
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cups, Antipas reproached Agrippa with the meanness of his circumstances; and the 
latter, resenting the affront, betook himself to Flaccus, then Prefect of Syria, with 
whom he had formerly been on a footing of intimacy at Rome. 

Flaccus received him very graciously, and made Antioch his asylum. But his 
evil genius still pursued him. It happened that Aristobulus, a brother of Agrippa, 
who, for many years before, had been at variance with him, was also at this time a 
refugee with Flaccus; and Agrippa having been weak enough, on a certain occasion, 
to accept a promise of largess from the Damascenes if he would aid their cause with 
Flaccus, Aristobulus, whose favour was engaged on the other side, accused Agrippa to 
Flaccus of the secret understanding ; and the fact being proved, Agrippa was obliged 
to seek another shelter. 

What became of him for the next two or three years is not recorded; but in 
A.D. 36,‘ not seeing any prospect of bettering his fortunes in Judea, he resolved on 
returning to Italy. The difficulty was how to raise the means. However, Marsyas, 
his freedman, prevailed on one who had formerly been the freedman of Bernice, 
Agrippa’s mother, to lend Agrippa 20,000 Attic drachms, or £800, upon his bond, at 
a discount of 12} per cent. Upon receipt of the money, Agrippa went to the port of 
Anthedon, where he found a ship about to sail; and was on the point of embarking, 
when Herennius Capito, the Emperor’s procurator at Jamnia, sent a detachment of 
soldiers, and arrested him for a debt of 300,000 drachms, or £12,000, due from him at 
Rome to the Imperial Treasury. Agrippa, having no subterfuge, made a show of 
submission ; but at night he escaped from his guard, and got on board, and reached 
Alexandria. Here he applied to Alexander, the Alabarch or Governor of the Jews, to 
lend him 200,000 drachms, or £8,000. This the Alabarch refused; but the amiable 
and affectionate character of Cyprus, Agrippa’s wife, so won upon him, that he said 
he would lend it to her, though not to Agrippa. The Alabarch advanced five talents, 
or £1200, at once; but, knowing the extravagant habits of Agrippa, and that what- 
ever sum was put into his hands would soon be squandered, he undertook to pay the 
rest on his arrival in Italy. 

On landing at Puteoli (the usual place of disembarkation), Agrippa addressed a 
letter to Tiberius (who was then at Capres), announcing his arrival, and begging 
permission to wait upon him. The Emperor returned an obliging answer, and com- 
manded his presence at Caprese ; but the very day after this courteous reply, a letter 
reached the Emperor from Herennius Capito, that Agrippa was a debtor to the 
Treasury in 300,000 drachms, and that he was a runaway to avoid the payment. 
Upon this Tiberius was much displeased, and ordered Agrippa to keep out of his 
sight until he discharged the debt. Agrippa, as his only resource, appealed to Antonia 
the mother of Claudius (afterwards Emperor), to accommodate him with the money. 
Antonia (fig. 49) had been an intimate friend of Agrippa’s mother Bernice, and from 


4 See Fasti Sacri, p. 245, No. 1482. 
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respect to her memory, Antonia advanced the sum.® Agrippa discharged his debt to 
the state, and this obstacle removed, Tiberius again received him into favour. 


Fig. 49.—Coin of Antonia. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Antonia Augusta—Rev. Ti, Claudius Casar Aug. P. M. Tr. P. Imp. 


As Caligula (the son of Germanicus, and Antonia’s grandson) was very near to the 
throne, and in high credit with the people from his late father’s virtues, Agrippa was 
very assiduous in paying court to him; and having prevailed upon one of Tiberius’s 
freedmen, a Samaritan by birth, to lend him a million drachms, or £40,000, he was 
thus enabled to pay off his debt to Antonia, and also to support the expense of main- 
taining his friendly footing with Caligula. One day, as he and Caligula were in 
Agrippa’s carriage together, the discourse turned on Tiberius; and Agrippa, on the 
impulse of the moment, prayed to God that Tiberius might soon be removed to make 
way for Caligula, one every way more worthy! ‘This pious ejaculation was overheard 
by Eutychus, the coachman, who at the time took no notice of it, but treasured it up 
in his memory, to be used at a convenient occasion. Not long after, Hutychus was 
detected in purloining some of Agrippa’s ciothes; and on being carried before a 
magistrate and placed at the bar, he said that he had a secret communication to make 
to Tiberius, that intimately concerned his safety. Upon this Eutychus was sent in 
custody to Capree ; but, from the dilatory habits of the Emperor, the hearing was 
postponed from time to time, and perhaps the matter would have gone to sleep, had 
not Agrippa himself, who could not believe that any serious charge was to be made, 
pressed it upon the Emperor’s attention. At length Eutychus was called in, and 
interrogated as to what he had to communicate, when he charged Agrippa with the 
conyersation in the carriage, not without considerable exaggeration of his own, to give 
it greater importance. The jealous temper of Tiberius immediately took fire, and he 
ordered Agrippa, in his purple robes as he was, to be put in fetters and carried to prison. 

For six months he was in confinement, when one morning Marsyas, his freedman, 
came running in with the news, which he communicated in the Hebrew tongue, “ The 
Lion is dead!”® The centurion who had the custody of Agrippa, and had become his 


5 The intimacy between Bernice and the Im- ‘Tauchnitz). 
perial family at Rome is incidentally confirmed 6 This remarkably illustrates the Apostle’s 
by Strabo: Kaicap S€ kai tovs viods eriunoe rod allusion to the Emperor Nero, in 2 Tim, iv. 17: 
‘Hpadov Kat thy ddedpiy Sadkopny kai ri ravtns “I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 


Ouyarépa Bepevixny. Strabo, xvi. 2 (p. 380, 
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friend as well as jailer, was no sooner apprised of the event than he loosed him from 
his bonds, and prepared a banquet in his honour. While they were carousing with 
no little hilarity at the demise of the tyrant, a message arrived that the rumour was 
false, and that Tiberius was certainly alive. Ina moment the tables were turned, 
and the centurion, thinking that Agrippa had imposed upon him, and afraid of losing 
his head for haying released his prisoner, thrust him rudely from the couch and 
ordered him into bonds, and treated him with increased severity. So passed the 
night. 

The next morning confirmed the first intelligence, that Tiberius was indeed no 
more; and then a letter arrived from Caligula, that Agrippa should be removed from 
the prison to his own house. A few days after, and so soon as decency permitted, 
Caligula sent for Agrippa to the palace, and put a purple robe upon him, and a crown 
upon his head, and proclaimed him King of the tetrarchy of Herod Philip." This 
occurred about the lst of April, a.p. 37 (fig. 50).° 
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Fig. 50.—Coin of Caligula. From the British Museum. 
Obv. C. Cesar Aug. Germanicus Pont M. Tr. Pot.—Rev. Agrippina, Drusilla, Julia, his three sisters, 


The remainder of that year, and great part of the following, Agrippa continued at 
Rome, basking in the sunshine of royalty, and joining, no doubt, in all the gaieties of 
that queen of cities. 

About the middle of .p. 88,° Agrippa expressed a wish to visit his newly-acquired 
dominions, under the plea of arranging the many weighty matters that required the 
presence of the Sovereign; and Caligula, on his promise of an early return, gave him 
permission to depart. Agrippa set sail, and taking advantage of the Etesian winds 
(which annually commence in July), pursued the route by Alexandria. His arrival in 
Trachonitis, invested with all the trappings of kingly power, created, as may be 
supposed, no little stir, not only amongst his own subjects, but throughout Galilee 
and Judea. The person who should have been the first to congratulate him on his 
prosperous fortunes, was the one to whom his success occasioned the greatest pain. 
Herodias, his sister, the wife of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, could not, without 


‘ The above account is taken from Jos. Ant. ® Seurepm rer tis Taiov Kaioapos nyepovias. 
xviii. 6. Jos, Ant. xviii. 6, 11. 


* See Fasti Sacri, p. 250, No. 1503 
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feelings of the keenest jealousy, behold the insignia of royalty upon the man who 
so short a time before had been a runaway from his creditors, and had lived as a 
pensioner on her husband’s bounty. It was Antipas the Tetrarch, but Agrippa the 
King! The reflection was too galling to allow her a moment’s peace, and she perse- 
cuted her husband with daily importunity, until he consented, with much reluctance, 
to commit the tetrarchy to the care of others, and to set sail for Rome, in the vain 
hope, by paying court to the Emperor, of improving his fortunes, and acquiring, 
like Agrippa, the grand object of ambition—the kingly title. 

After great preparation, in order to present themselves before the Emperor with 
suitable magnificence, Antipas and his wife, in a.p. 39, commenced their ill-fated 
voyage. Their plan had not been conducted with such secresy as to escape the pene- 
tration of Agrippa. Knowing the hostile feelings entertained by them, and foreseeing 
the mischief they might do him, should they be left to plead their cause at Rome 
without a voice in opposition, they had no sooner started, than Agrippa sent Fortu- 
natus, one of his freedmen, to Italy, with rich presents to the Emperor, and a letter 
of accusation against Antipas. 

Fortunatus followed so fast upon the track of Antipas, that he reached Puteoli 
just after him; and the Tetrarch having proceeded thence to Baie, on the other 
side of the bay, where the Emperor was then staying, Fortunatus pursued him, 
and arrived at the very moment when Antipas was in the act of making his suit 
to Caligula. Fortunatus stood forth, and presented the letter of Agrippa; and 
the Emperor, having perused the contents, adjourned the hearing until Agrippa 
should appear in person. The following year (a.p. 40) Agrippa joined Caligula 
in Gaul, when both parties pleaded before the Emperor in person; and the charge was 
brought by Agrippa, that Antipas had conspired with the King of Parthia against the 
Roman government, and had collected a store of arms, sufficient for the equipment of 
70,000 men. The Emperor demanded of Antipas, sternly, whether he had made any 
such preparations; and Antipas not being able to contradict it, Caligula inferred 
the truth of the whole accusation, deprived Antipas of his tetrarchy, and banished 
both him and his wife to Lyons in France, or, as another and better account has 
it, into Spain.!? The tetrarchy of Antipas was now conferred on Agrippa, as a reward 
for his services in the detection of the supposed plot. 

While the trial of Herod Antipas was still- pending, Caligula, so partial to Agrippa 
personally, meditated a fatal blow against the Jewish nation. It was in the third 
year of his reign that he was impious enough to proclaim himself a deity, and exacted 
from his servile subjects the worship paid to the gods. The Jews alone refused obsti- 
nately, either to erect statues to the Emperor, or to swear by his name; and the blas- 
phemous and bloodthirsty tyrant vowed, at whatever expense, to erect a statue 
of himself in the very Holy of Holies in the Temple at Jerusalem. Vitellius, the 


% See, upon this subject, Fasti Sacri, p. 260, No. 1501; p. 265, No. 1592. 
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Prefect of Syria, who had ever shown a friendly spirit towards the Jews, was recalled ;" 
and Petronius, his successor, was commanded to enter Judea with an army, and 
execute the commission. 

The Prefect, having collected his troops, marched, in the spring of a.p. 40, to the 
borders of Judea. The peril was imminent. The Jews were utterly hopeless of con- 
tending successfully against the legions of Rome ; but they convinced Petronius, from 
the reckless manner in which they offered to throw away their lives, that the Imperial 
edict could only be accomplished by depopulating the country. Petronius was 
touched, and he generously risked his own safety to prevent the massacre of an 
unoffending people. He returned with his army to Antioch, and thence wrote to 
Caligula, and represented in strong colours how the erection of the statue would 
be attended with the most disastrous consequences, by leading to the revolt of the 
whole nation. 

In the meantime Agrippa, who was in high favour at court, had, by a dexterous 
use of his influence, not without danger to himself, obtained from Caligula a remission 
of the edict against the Jews; and a despatch was on its road to the East, that if the 
statue were not already erected, the order should not be enforced. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the messenger departed, than Caligula received from Petronius the letter 
communicating the obstinacy of the Jews in resisting the Imperial commands. The 
Emperor was enraged at the insolence of the Prefect in having dared to disobey his 
orders, and wrote to him that, as he had become the hireling of the Jews, he must 
preparé for death. A few days after this, on the 24th of January, a.p. 41, Caligula 
was assassinated ; and as the sentence of condemnation against Petronius travelled 
slowly, and the news that the world was rid of a monster spread with a lightning 
rapidity, the Syrian Prefect did not read his death-warrant until he had learnt that 
its force was spent. 

Agrippa, in the various vicissitudes of his fortunes, had acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, and consummate address and courtly manners—qualities which, 
as he happened to be now at Rome, he turned to good account. The capital having 
been thrown into great confusion by the blow which had been struck—the Senate on 
the one hand, struggling to regain their liberty, and Claudius, on the other, endea- 
vouring, by the intrigues of his friends, to secure the Imperial purple to himself— 
Agrippa, who was secretly attached to Claudius (from the intimacy which had sub- 
sisted between Bernice, the mother of Agrippa, and Antonia, the mother of Claudius), 
stepped forth to negotiate between the two parties, and managed matters with such 
adroitness, that in a short time the Senate found it necessary to yield to the pressure 
upon them; and Claudius, without much opposition, was elevated to the throne. 
Services so important were acknowledged with a princely generosity. Agrippa had 
been invested by Caligula, first with the tetrarchy of Philip, and three years after 


1 See Fasti Sacri, p. 260, No. 1554. 
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with the tetrarchy of Herod Antipas. He now received, at the hands of Claudius, the 
remaining dominions of Herod the Great—viz. Judea and Samaria. The Imperial 
gratitude extended itself even to Agrippa’s relatives; for Herod, the brother of Agrippa, 
was, at the same time, made King of Chalcis (fig. 51), a principality of Coelesyria, to 
the north-west of Damascus.” Agrippa thought it prudent to remain at Rome until 


Fig. 51.— Coin of peer of Chalcis. From F. W. Madden. 
Obv. A cornucopia with the legend BagiA. [HPQ]A (of King Herod).—Rev. An eagle. 
his benefactor was firmly established in power; but in a.p. 42, being anxious to dis- 
play his splendour in the newly-acquired kingdom, he set sail for Syria. On his 
arrival he went up to Jerusalem, and exercised the royal prerogative by deposing Theo- 
philus, the High Priest, and appointing Simon (called Cantheras) in his place; and 
shortly afterwards, not being pleased with Simon, he substituted Matthias, and again 
displaced him to make room for Eloneus.'* Agrippa now fixed his permanent abode 
at Jerusalem, but occasionally resided at Caesarea, the seat of the Roman government. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Saul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem 
with the contribution of the church of Antioch for the relief of the poor Hebrews 
who had embraced Christianity. Whether Paul and Barnabas travelled by sea or 
land from Antioch to Judea is not recorded, but probably (as on a later occasion) by 
land, in which case they would naturally confirm the various churches that lay on 
their route. 

They reached Jerusalem at the Feast of the Passover, a.p. 44, and found the dis- 
ciples in the greatest dismay, from a heavy blow just struck against the church by 
Agrippa. 

Through all the chequered scenes of his life, amid all his extravagance and 
dissipation, Agrippa had ever carried with him an ardent attachment to the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic Law. No one more regular in offering sacrifice in the Temple, no 
one more jealous of any inroad upon the ceremonials of religion.* Need it be said that 
he was a bitter enemy to the sect which propagated a faith subversive, as he thought, 
of all that was most holy? Full of these Jewish prejudices, he had, just before 
the Passover, gratified his hatred of the new religion by the execution of James, the 
brother of John ; and as this severity was regarded by the Jews as a laudable instance 
of the King’s attachment to the Law, he thought to improve his credit by making a 
victim of Peter also, the great Apostle of the Circumcision. ‘ When,” says Luke, “he 
[| Agrippa] had apprehended him [Peter], he put him in prison, and delivered him to 
four quaternions of soldiers'® to keep him, intending after the Passover to bring him 


22 See Fasti Sacri, p. 271, Nos. 1619-21. 1° The Romans divided the night and the day, 
1S Jos; Ant xix: 6, 25 51x, O, 4soxrx, 8, 1) each into four watches. In quatuor partes ad 
14 See Biscoe on the Acts, c. 2. clepsydram sunt diyisee vigilie, ut non amplius 
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forth to the people. The Jewish law forbade putting any one to death during the 
festival,’ and the execution, therefore, was deferred until the Holy Week should be con- 
cluded. In the meantime “ prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto God 
for him.”!8 One of the houses where prayer was made, was that of Mary, the mother of 
Mark the Evangelist ; and as Saul and Barnabas were together, and as Barnabas was 
the cousin of Mark,’® we cannot doubt that Saul and Barnabas, who would naturally 
join in the prayers of the church, were amongst the persons assembled in the house of 
Mary. “ Peter,” continues Luke, “was sleeping between two soldiers,” bound with 
two chains; and the keepers before the door kept the prison. And, behold, the angel 
of the Lord came upon him, and a light shined in the prison ; and he smote Peter on 
the side, and raised him up, saying, ‘ Arise up quickly; and his chains fell off from 
his hands. And the angel said unto him, ‘ Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals; 
and so he did. And he saith unto him, ‘ Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me.’ 
And he went out, and followed him ; and wist not thatit was true which was done by 
the angel, but thought he saw a vision. When they were past the first and the second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city, which opened to them 
of its own accord: and they went out and passed on through one street ; and forthwith 
the angel departed from him. And when Peter was come to himself, he said, ‘ Now 1 
know of a surety that the Lord hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me out of the 
hand of Herod, and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews.’ And when he 
had considered the thing, he came to the house of Mary, the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark; where many were gathered together praying. And as Peter 
knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda.*! And 
when she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and 


quam tribus horis nocturnis necesse sit vigilare. 
Veget. R. M. iii.8. Diem quadripartito, sed et 
noctem similiter, dividebant, idque consuetudo 
testatur militaris, ubi dicitur vigilia prima, item 
secunda et tertia et quarta. Censorinus, de Die 
Nat. ¢. 28. And four soldiers were assigned to 


each watch, 76 d€ puddkeidy ears ek TeTTAapawy avOpav.’ 


Polyb. vi.31. Hence the watch itself was called a 
rerpad.oy or quaternion. Philo in Flaccum, s. 18, 
p. 981. As Peter was delivered to four quater- 
nions, he was kept by sixteen in all—viz. by four 
at a time, for each of the four watches of the day 
and night. Agrippa, though a Jew, was strongly 
imbued with Roman customs, and here adopts 
the Roman mode of custody. So Agrippa put 
James to death, not in the Jewish fashion by 
stoning, but in the Roman fashion, by the sword 
(paxaipa), or decapitation. Acts xii. 2. 

16 Acts xii. 4. 

™ So the Jews said to Pilate, “It is not law- 
ful for us to put any man to death,” viz. during 


the feast. John xviii. 81; and see Matt. xxvi. 5. 
In the following passage, therefore, “ durante 
festo” must be understood, when the feast itself 
was oyer, but before the dispersion of the people: 
Non interficiunt aliquem neque in synedrio 
cujuscunque urbis neque in synedrio Jafnensi, 
sed adducunt illum ad synedrium magnum 
Hierosolymitanum, eumque usque ad solemnem 
aliquam festivitatem adservant, et tune durante 
esto interficiunt. Sanhedrin, fol. 89, 1, cited 
Schoettgen’s Hore Hebr. vol. ii. p. 224. 

8 Acts xii. 5. 

9 Coloss. iv. 10 (where see note). 

2 Peter was chained by the wrist. to two 
soldiers of the quaternion, while the other two 
kept guard at the door. 

“4 Though Luke writes that Rhoda “heark- 
ened ” only, the monks do (or did) show at Jeru- 
salem the very window through which Rhoda 
looked and saw Peter. Maundrell’s Travels, 
p. 98, 6th ed. 
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told how Peter stood before the gate. And they said unto her, ‘ Thou art mad ;’ but 
she constantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, ‘ It is his angel.’ But 
Peter continued knocking; and when they had opened the door, and saw him, 
they were astonished. But he, beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their 
peace, declared unto them how the Lord had brought him out of the prison. And he 
said, ‘ Go, show these things unto James, and to the brethren.’ And he departed, and 
went into another place.” * 

The reason why the disciples were directed to show these things to James was, 
that the James here referred to, the half-brother of our Lord,** was the head of 
the church at Jerusalem, or (as we should now designate him) the Bishop. The 
Antiochian collection, for the relief of the poor Hebrews, had been sent, by the hands 
of Saul and Barnabas, to the presbyters (or priests) of the church of Jerusalem ;” 
and deacons had been appointed in the church long before,”® so that we have, at this 
early period, the three orders in the church—viz. bishop, priests, and deacons. 
The constitution of the Christian community had already acquired the settled form 
which it has ever since retained. 

The distribution of the Antiochian bounty, as an office that would necessarily 
be of some duration, was probably committed to the care of the Hebrew church; but 
the principles upon which the relief should be given, may have been settled in com- 
munication with Barnabas and Saul. It would seem that the famine was just com- 
mencing—or, indeed, had already commenced ; for, shortly after the arrival of Barnabas 
and Saul, an embassy of the Tyrians and Sidonians came to Agrippa, “ because their 


2927 


country was nourished by the king’s country,’*’ which implies the prevalence of a 
scarcity. Josephus places the great famine in the time of Cuspius Fadus and 
Tiberius Alexander**—that is, during the period from a.p. 44, when Cuspius Fadus was 
appointed, to a.p. 48, when Tiberius Alexander, his successor, was superseded.*? Luke, 
therefore, is perfectly correct in his statement that the famine “ came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar” (Acts xi. 28), for the prefectures of both Cuspius Fadus 
and Alexander were during his reign (fig. 52). 

The Jewish historian relates a circumstance so illustrative of the contribution sent 
from Antioch to Judxa, that we cannot forbear inserting it. Izates, King of the 
neighbouring country of Adiabene, and his mother Helena, the Queen Dowager (figs. 
53 and 54), had lately become proselytes to the Jewish religion. Helena, after seeing 
her son firmly seated on the throne, fixed her residence at Jerusalem for the purposes 


22 The Jews believed that on a person’s death, 25 Acts V1..D. 
his guardian angel occasionally appeared in his #7 Acts xii. 20. 
likeness. The Jews therefore meant by a per- 8 ei rovrows 61) Kal toy peyay Aipoy KaTa THY 
son’s angel, what we should now call his ghost. “Iovdaiavy ovveBn yeveoOar. Jos. Ant. xx. 5, 2. 
23 Acts xii. 6 to 17. *9 See Fasti Sacri, p. 281, No. 1679; p. 287, 
% See Fasti Sacri, p. 181, No. 1198. No. 1719. 
* Acts xi. 30. 
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of worship. ‘“ Now her coming,” says Josephus, “ was of infinite service to the people of 
Jerusalem : for a famine about that time oppressing the city, and many dying of want, 
Queen Helena sent some of her servants to Alexandria, with money to buy a great 
quantity of corn, and others of them to Cyprus to bring a cargo of dried figs ; and as 
soon as they were come back, bringing the provisions, she distributed food to those 


Fig. 52.—A coin of Claudius relating to the famine. From Pembroke collection. 
Obv. Ti. Claudius Cesar Aug., with a bushel measure.—Rev. Same legend, with a pair of scales. 


that were distressed, and so left a most excellent memorial behind her of this benefac- 
tion towards our whole nation ; and her son Izates also, when he was informed of the 
famine, forwarded large sums of money to the principal men in Jerusalem.” *° 

It was during the sojourn of Paul at Jerusalem, at this period, that the revelation 
was made to him which is referred to in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. “ I 
know a man in Christ” (he writes) ‘ about fourteen years ago (whether in the body I 
cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot tell: God knoweth); such an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And I know such a man (whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), how that he was caught up into Paradise 


“31 hig was 


and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to utter. 
written by the Apostle in a.p. 57;* and as “ fourteen years ago” means, in Greek 
phraseology, the fourteenth year current before the date of the Epistle,** the occur- 
rence must be referred to a.p. 44. 

Barnabas and Saul, having completed their ministry at the Jewish capital, bade 
farewell to the Hebrew church, and taking with them Mark, the son of Mary and 
cousin of Barnabas, returned to Antioch.** 

At the conclusion of the Feast of the Passover, Agrippa also quitted Jerusalem 


and went down to Cesarea, to celebrate certain games there in honour of Claudius.*? 


8 Jos. Ant. xx. 2,5; see Fasti Sacri, p. 272, 
No. 1629. 

31 2 Cor, xii, 2-4. 

® See Fasti Sacri, p. 310, No. 1841. 

% The expression is mpd éerav Sexarerodpor, 
2 Cor. xii. 2; and Josephus uses the similar 
expression, spd terodapav érav Tod modeuov (Bell. 
vi. 5, 8), in the same sense, for the fourth year 
ourrent before the war. Sce Fasti Sacri, p. 328, 


No. 1988; and see ante, p. 90, note . 

4 Acts xii. 25, 12. 

5° eis tiv Kaicapos Tysy Umep THS EKEivoU TwTY- 
pias. Jos. Ant. xix. 8, 2. Wieseler (Chrono. 
Apostol. 182) argues that these games could 
not be for the safe return of Claudius from 
Britain, as he prohibited all games for his safety, 
and cites the passage from Dion: roeis te orpa- 
THyoIs TOUS ay@vas Tovs dmAopaxLKods amNyopeuce, 


Fig. 53.—The Mausoleum of Queen Helena, commonly called the Tombs of the Kings. From Cassas. 


This engraving represents the vestibule only of the tombs, the entrance into the tombs themselves being within the 
vestibule, on the left hand, 


Fig. 54.—The Entrance into the Tombs of Queen Helena. From the Author's Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 


This engraving represents the entrance into the tombs themselves, on the left side of the vestibule, as you enter it. As 
the mausoleum must have been constructed a few years only after the crucifixion, it affords a most remarkable illustration 
of the sepulchre of our Lord. The entrance to the Tombs of Helena is square, or rather quadrilateral, and is closed by a 
circular stone, like a millstone, not placed horizontally, but set on end or upright, and rolling backwards and forwards in a 
groove. When rolled backwards, or 10 the left, the entrance to the sepulchre is liid open; and when rolled forwards, or 
to the right, it is closed. So Joseph of Arimathea, who was “a rich man,’’ laid the body of our Lord “in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock, and rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchve’ (Matt. xxvii. 60; Mark 
xv. 46); and the women “said among themselves, who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And 
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when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away, for it was very great.” Mark xvi. 3; Luke xxiv. 2. 
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This festival possesses so much interest, from its connection with our own country, 
In a.p. 42,°° for the first time 
since Julius Cesar, the Romans, under Aulus Plautius, invaded Britain. 


that we may be excused for stating the occasion of it. 
It creates a 
smile to read that the legions were with difficulty prevailed upon to cross the ocean, 
as Britain lay beyond the limits of the habitable world. By the summer of a.p. 48, 
Plautius had defeated Caractacus, and slain Togodumnus, the two sons of Cunobelin, 
the late King of the Trinobantes, the most powerful people of the island; and Camulo- 
dunum, or Colchester, their capital, lay at his mercy. The intelligence was conveyed 


Fig. 55.—A coin of Claudius, in commemoration of the conquest of Britain. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Claudius with the legend Ti Claudius Cwsar Aug. P. M. Tr. P. Imp.—Rev. A triumphal arch with the 
legend De Britannis (over the Britons), 


to Claudius, and, eager to wear the laurels which his general had won, he sailed from 
Ostia to Marseilles, traversed Gaul to Boulogne, crossed into Britain, and joined the 
army of Plautius on the banks of the Thames.*’ The Emperor ostensibly assumed 
the command, drove the enemy before him, and took Colchester. He was only 
sixteen days in Britain, when he returned to Italy to celebrate his triumph. He 
reached Rome the beginning of .p. 44,°° and nothing proves more clearly how formi- 
dable were our ancestors, than the rejoicings at Rome, and throughout the Empire, on 
To have visited so remote and barbarous a country was 


an enterprise in itself; but to have won a victory there, and sacked the capital, was a 


the result of the campaign. 


feat of arms almost unparalleled. Claudius was repeatedly saluted ‘ Imperator ;’ he 


was called ‘ Britannicus ;’ 


the same name was conferred on his son; the Palace was sur- 


kat ei 61 TLs GAXos aitods dmovdnrote emuTEedoin, 
aa pn Tl ye ws Kal Urep EavTod CwTnplas yryvomevor 
opar i) ypaper Oa 7) Kat Neyer Oat exehevoe. Dion, 
lx. 5. But this edict was directed against the 
abuse, practised in the provinces, of ewacting con- 
tributions from the population, under pretence 
of doing honour to the Emperor; and it will be 
observed that the passage cited does not pro- 
hibit the celebration of games for the Emperor’s 
safety, but only the celebration of them under 
the pretext (un ri ye os) of their being out of 
respect to the Emperor. Wieseler thinks that 
the games in question were those founded by 
Herod the Great, on his completion of the city 
of Caesarea, and which were quinquennial, or, 
more precisely, at intervals of four years com- 
plete. See Fasti Sacri, p. 108, No. 805. But, as 


Czesarea was dedicated in B.o. 10, it is evident 
that these games would not fall in the year 
A.D. 44, which was certainly the year of Agrippa’s 
death. Besides, they could not without violence 
to the language be said to be celebrated imep 
Tis ekelvov garypias. Others think that Agrippa 
was celebrating the birthday of Claudius on the 
Ist of August. But this would be too long after 
the Passover: and not only so, but the celebra- 
tion of the Emperor’s birthday was expressly 
forbidden by Claudius, Dion, Ix. 5; and had 
Josephus meant this, he would havo used the 
word yevéOdua, and not the expression, imép ris 
exelvov GwTnplas. 

%6 Wasti Sacri, p. 274, No. 1641. 

87 Fasti Sacri, p. 277, No. 1659. 

33 Fasti Sacri, p. 279, No. 1667. 
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mounted by a naval crown; an arch was erected at Rome on the spot whence he had 
commenced his journey; and another at Boulogne, from which he had sailed (fig. 55). 
A triumphal procession was conducted with the utmost splendour, and his wife, Mes- 
salina, accompanied the pageant in a gorgeous carpentum, or state-carriage, especially 
decreed to her on the occasion. To commemorate the event, an annual festival was 
instituted at Rome, and, in the present year, chariot-races, beast-fights, athletic exer- 
cises, and war-dances were exhibited, and (which was unusual) in two theatres at once.*° 
The fulsome adulation of the provinces was not wanting, and the glorious return of 
the Emperor was celebrated with little less magnificence in the theatre at Caesarea. 
Agrippa, who had received such benefits from the Emperor, was not likely to lose an 
opportunity of testifying his joy at his patron’s successes, and he repaired to Ceesarea, 
to increase the splendour of the scene by his royal presence. The appalling manner 
in which he was there smitten by the hand of death has been recorded both by St. 
Luke and by Josephus. 

It is a remarkable feature in the New Testament, that, stirring as the times 
then were, and violently as the whole Jewish nation was agitated, the sacred 
historians, having no concern with temporal matters, scarcely make any, even the 
least accidental, mention of passing events. The death, however, of Agrippa furnished 
such an instructive lesson that it has been made an exception. ‘He went down ” 
(says Luke) “to Ceesarea, and there abode. And Herod was highly displeased with 
them of Tyre and Sidon: *° but they came with one accord to him, and, having made 
Blastus, the king’s chamberlain, their friend, desired peace, because their country was 
nourished by the king’s country. And upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the people gave a shout, 
saying, ‘It is the voice of a god, and not of a man.’ And immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost.”*! It will be observed that in this brief narrative the writer of 
the Acts does not expressly mention any games, though the “set day” and the 
assembled people indicate the occasion of some festival. 

We shall now give the relation of the learned and courtly Josephus, and the 
simple narrative of Luke will not lose by the comparison :—“ When Agrippa had 
reigned three years over all Judzxa,” he came to the city of Cxsarea, which was for- 
merly called Strato’s Tower, and there exhibited shows in honour of Cesar, knowing 
it to be a festival for his safety; and a great multitude of the principal persons, and 


89 Dion, lx. 19 to 23; Suet. Claud. 17. from Judea to Tyre and Sidon. See Meyer, 
40 Tt has been disputed whether Herod was or Apostg. p. 227. These exportations produced a 
not at open war with them. But the negative considerable revenue. Jos. Ant. xiv. 6. 
may be safely assumed, as any declaration of 4. Acts xii. 20 to 23. 
war would be high treason against Rome. The © Aerippa received the addition of Juda to 
apprehension of the Tyrians and Sidonians was his dominions in 4.p. 41, soon after the accession 
that Herod would stop the usual exportations of Claudius. See Fasti Sacri, p. 271, No. 1619. 
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such as were of dignity through the province, were assembled at it. And on the 
second day of the shows he put on a robe made wholly of silver, and of a contexture 
truly wonderful, and came into the theatre early in the morning, at which time the 
silver, being illuminated by the early rays of the sun, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to inspire an awe into all that gazed upon him; 
and presently his flatterers cried out, from one place and another (though not for his 
good), that he was a god, saying, ‘Be thou propitious to us, for although we have 
hitherto reyerenced thee only as a man, yet henceforth we hail thee as more than 
mortal!’ The King neither rebuked them, nor rejected their impious flattery. But as 
he presently afterwards looked up, he saw an owl sitting on a rope over his head, 
and immediately understood that this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, as 
it had once been the harbinger of good tidings,’ and fell into the deepest sorrow. 
A severe pain also arose in his bowels, beginning in a most violent manner. He 
therefore looked upon his friends, and said: ‘I, whom you call a god, am commanded 
forthwith to depart this life, Providence thus rebuking the lying words you have 
uttered, and I, who was by you called immortal, am now led away to death. But 
I must submit to my fate as it pleases God, for we have had our day, and have 
lived in no little splendour.’ As he said this, he was excruciated by the intensity 
of the pain. So he was carried hastily into the palace, and the rumour went abroad 
everywhere that he must certainly die in a little time. But the multitude presently 
sat in sackeloth with their wives and children, after the manner of their country, 
beseeching God for the King’s recovery, and all was full of mourning and lamentation. 
And the King, being laid in a high chamber, and looking down on the people pro- 
strate on the ground, could not himself forbear weeping. And having continued in 
agony for five days, from the pain in his bowels, he departed this life.” * 


8 Allusion is here made to the appearance of Rome, Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, 7. 
an owl to Agrippa when he was imprisoned at soe Af ols /Mieny, Sob e [sy 7% 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Paul makes his First Cirewit in company with Barnabas and Mark—He visits Cyprus, 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. 
The healing fount that in Ezekiel’s dream ! 
Forth issued from the Temple’s sacred sill— 
Behold it now no more a slender rill, 
But far and wide an overflowing stream, 
That doth each heathen land with hope and gladness fill. 
Anon. 


WE now (A.D. 45) approach an eventful period in the life of Saul—the special mission 
of the Apostle to the idolatrous Gentiles. He had already preached to the Jews at 
' Damascus, and Jerusalem, and Tarsus, and to the Greeks at Antioch. He was next 
to enlarge the sphere of his labours by making the circuit of the neighbouring countries. 

Antioch was at this time the metropolis of the Gentile churches, and there were 
assembled there some of the most eminent teachers? of the Christian society. Such 
were Barnabas, whose other name was Joses, or Joseph (for it is the same word), and 
called Barnabas, or the Son of Exhortation, or Consolation, from his powers of 
preaching, or from the benevolence of his character ;* Lucius of Cyrene (thought by 
many to be Luke the Evangelist*); Manaen, or Manahem, who had been a foster- 


1 Ezekiel xlvii. 1. 

2 Saul and Barnabas at this time are referred 
to as “prophets (or preachers) and teachers,” 
mpopyra kal dubaccako. Acts xiii. 1. But from 
this time, viz. after the ordination of them by 
the Antiochian church, they are called by Luke 
Apostles. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

8 The words vids rapakAnoews will bear either 
sense. He had a power of preaching, as evi- 
denced by his successful circuits, though he was 
not to be compared with Paul, who was the chief 
speaker, Acts xiv. 12; and his charitable dis- 
position was shown by the surrender of his 
patrimony in Cyprus to the church. Acts iv. 36. 

4 That Luke was the same person as Lucius 
is a notion as old as Origen, who observes: “Some 
say Lucius is Luke the Evangelist, who wrote 
the Gospel, forasmuch as names are wont to be 
pronounced, sometimes according to the native 
form, and sometimes according to the Greek or 
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Roman termination.” Sed et Lucium quidam 
ipsum perhibent esse Lucam qui Evangelium 
scripsit, pro eo quod solent nomina interdum 
secundum patriam declinationem, interdum 
Grecam Romanamque proferri. Comm.in Rom. 
lib. x. s. 89 (which remains only in a Latin ver- 
sion). In favour of this view, it may be sug- 
gested that Lucius was one of Paul’s colleagues at 
Antioch; and if so, we should naturally find him 
in Paul's company elsewhere; and accordingly we 
meet with Lucius, if he was Luke, as Paul’s coad- 
jutor at Philippi, and the very language in which 
Luke speaks of himself, rather implies that they 
had been fellow-labourers in Christ’s vineyard 
long before: “ We sat down (at Philippi), and 
spake unto the women.” Acts xvi. 13. Again, 
Luke was with Paul at Corinth when he wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans; and we can scarcely 
suppose, that amongst the numerous salutations 
sent by Paul in that Epistle, the name of Luke 
Q 
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brother of Herod Antipas ;° Symeon, surnamed Niger ;° and Saul.? 


ST. PAUL'S FIRST CIRCULT. 


(Cuar. VIII. 


In the year A.D. 


45,° as these men were discharging the duties of their sacred office, and observing a 


would not appear; but this would be the case, 
unless the Lucius of Rom. xvi. 21 be identical 
with Luke. It may be added that Luke was a 
physician, and that Lucius was a Cyrenian 
(Acts xiii. 1), and we know that Cyrene was a 
country famous for the medical ‘skill of its 
inhabitants. aparoe pev Kpormyijra inrpot éde- 
yovro avi tiv “EXAdda evar, OevTepor Se Kupnvator. 
Herod. iii. 181. However, there are arguments 
at least equally strong on the other side. Thus, 
1. Aouxdas is the contraction of Aoukavos, or Luca- 
nus (a common name, as instanced in Lucan the 
poet), but cannot by any analogy be the abbre- 
viation of Lucius.—2. If Lucius was Luke, the 
writer of the Acts, he would either, in the cata- 
logue of the worthies of Antioch, have omitted 
his own name altogether, or have placed it 
modestly the last, and not haye written “ Bar- 
nabas, and: Simeon that was called Niger, and 
Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which had been 
brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul.” 
Acts xiii. 1.—3. Luke, according to the Fathers, 
was a native of Antioch, whereas Lucius was a 
native of Cyrene; but the residence of Luke may 
have been mistaken by the Fathers for the place 
of his nativity—4. Luke was a Gentile, for in 
writing to the Colossians, Paul sends a salutation 
from <Aristarchus, and Mark, and Jesus sur- 
named Justus, “who are of the Circumcision,” 
Colos. iv. 11; and then subjoins a salutation 
from Epaphras and Luke, who are thus distin- 
guished from the brethren of the Circumcision. 
Colos. iv. 12-14. But Lucius appears to have 
been a Jew ; for of the five prophets and teachers 
of Antioch enumerated in the Acts, Barnabas, 
Simeon, Manaen, and Saul were certainly Jews, 
and therefore, probably, Lucius also, who came 
from Cyrene, where the Jews abounded. Lucius 
being of Cyrene, was no doubt one of the 
Cyrenians who, before the conversion of Cornelius, 
were dispersed from Jerusalem and came to 
Antioch, and must therefore have been Jews ; and 
if so, Lucius must have been a Jew. Again, 
“Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, and 
Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you,” 
Rom. xvi. 21; and by his kinsmen the Apostle 
yneans Israelites like himself. Lucius, therefore, 
is here classed with those who were Israelites. 

© Mavany ‘Hpdov tov Terpdpxov ovvtpodos. Acts 
xiii, 1. The name in Hebrew is MD, trans- 


lated by the Septuagint Mavajy (2 Kings xv. 
14, 16), and by Josephus Mavanyos (Ant. xv. 
10,5). But as the Greeks never ended a word 
properly with the letter pp, Luke, euphonize 
gratia, writes, by a slight change of sound, 
See Kuinoel on Acts xiii, 1. 

This Manahem was no doubt of the fumily of 
old Manahem the Essene, who, when Herod was 
a lad, patted him on the back and said, “ Mark, 
boy! you will live to be a king.” When Herod 
was really exalted to that rank, he remembered 
the prophecy, and held Manahem, and for his 
sake the Essenes generally, in the highest 
honour: no wonder, then, that we find one of 
the stock of Manahem brought up with a member 
of the Herodian family. Jos. Ant. xv. 10, 5. 

It has been questioned, but without much 
reason, Which of the Herods was the foster- 
brother of the Manahem of Luke. Some think 
that it was Agrippa I., King of Juda, who died 
A.D. 44. See Fasti Sacri, p. 280, No. 1678. But 
this Agrippa was King, and is so called by Luke 
himself (‘Hpadns 6 Baowevs, Acts xii. 1), and 
therefore could not be identical with the Herod 
described emphatically by Luke as the Tetrarch. 
Others suggest that it was Agrippa IT., the son of 
Agrippa I.; but this could not be, for Agrippa IT., 
at the death of his father, was only seventeen 
years old (Jos, Ant. xix. 9, 1), and in a.p. 45 (when 
Luke refers to Manahem as one of the heads of 
the church of Antioch) would be only eighteen ; 
and Manahem, if he was the foster-brother of 
Agrippa IL., would be of about the same age, i.e 
about eighteen only, when he was a distin- 
euished preacher, which would be absurd. Be- 
sides, Agrippa II. was never Tetrarch, but in 
A.D. 49 was made [ing of Chalcis (Ant. xx. 75,2; 
Bell. ii. 12, 1), and in A.p. 58, Aing of Philip’s 


Mavany. 


® To distinguish him from Simon Peter and 
Simon the Canaanite. 

7 These five, according to Meyer (Apostg. p. 
234), constituted not a portion but the whole of 
the staff at Antioch devoted to teaching. But 
probably these five are singled out from the rest, 
as taking an active part in the event that follows 
—viz. the ordination for the mission of the two 
at the hands of the other three. 

8 See Fasti Sacri, p. 284, No. 1695. 
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fast, the Holy Spirit said, by the mouth of some prophet, “Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” Accordingly a day of solemn 
observance was appointed, and after fasting and prayer, Barnabas and Saul were 
ordained for the purpose; not that Barnabas and Saul were now for the first time 
called to the ministry, for they had been already engaged in it many years; but they 
were now directed to resign the church of Antioch to the care of others, and go forth 
It is said that “ when they had laid their 


hands on them, they sent them away,” and we may reasonably suppose that the rite 
, p PI 


themselves as ambassadors to the Gentiles. 


of ordination was administered by Symeon, Lucius, and Manaen; for it has ever been 
the practice of the Christian church, in conformity with an ancient custom amongst 


the Jews, to ordain to the episcopate by the hands of three other bishops. 
Our Saviour had sent forth the Apostles two and two® for the conversion of the 


tetrarchy (Ant. xx. 7,1; Bell. ii. 12,8), and ac- 
cordingly, Luke designates him as king. “Aypiz- 
mas 6 Paowdeds, Acts xxv. 13; xxvi. 26, 27, 30. 
Others suppose the Herod in question to be 
' Herod of Chalcis, the brother of Agrippa I.; but 
he also was never Tetrarch, but was King of 
Chalcis. Jos. Ant. xix. 5,1; Bell. ii. 11, 5. 

The Herod meant by Luke, and called by 
him Herod the Tetrarch, is unquestionably Herod 
Antipas, son of Herod the Great and Tetrarch of 
Galilee. Luke, in another place, expressly desig- 
nates him as “ Herod the Tetrarch,” “Hpwdys 
6 Terpdpxns (Luke ix. 7), and we cannot doubt 
that the same person is intended by Luke under 
this title in both references. It has been objected, 
indeed, that Archelaus and Antipas, the two 
sons of Herod by Malthace, were educated to- 
gether at Rome: ’Apxedaos 61 Kal "Avrimas emt 
“Papns rapa Tit Own Tpopas eixov (Jos, Ant. xvii. 
1,3), and that had Manahem been educated with 
them, Luke would have distinguished him as 
the foster-brother of Archelaus and Antipas, or 
of Archelaus only, as the elder brother, and not 
of Antipasonly. But to this it may be answered, 
that in a.p.45, when the mention of Manahem 
oecurs, Archelaus had been ejected from Judea 
for about forty years, viz. in A.D. 6 (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
13, 2; Jos. Bell. ii. 7, 3), and perhaps was no 
longer living, so that his very name was almost 
forgotten; while Herod Antipas, on the contrary, 
was Tetrarch during the whole period of our 
Lord’s ministry, and was deposed only in a.p. 
40 (sce Fasti Sacri, p. 265, No. 1592)—so that in 
A.v. 45 his reign was still fresh in every one’s 
recollection. 

Assuming that Manahem was the foster- 


brother of Herod Antipas, it may be asked, 
was this Manahem the sun or grandson of Mana- 
hem the Essene? Archelaus and Antipas were 
recalled by Herod from Rome, where they had 
been educated, in B.o. 5,and Archelaus, the elder 
brother, is spoken of at that time as peipaxioy (Jos. 
Bell. i. 51, 1); and, according to Philo, petpaxcoy 
was from twenty-one to twenty-cight (see ante, 
p. 9, note *1), Archelaus then was, in B.c. 5, some- 
where between those two extremes, say twenty- 
five; and as Antipas was a year or two younger, 
he may have been about twenty-three, and if so, 
was born about B.c. 28. Now, Manahem the 
Essene was a person of high reputation, and 
regarded as a prophet when Herod was a boy (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 10, 5)—that is, Manahem was at least 
forty, when Herod was about ten years old; but 
Herod was sixty-nine in B.c. 4, oyedov éray €Bdo- 
pykovra (Jos. Bell. i. 33, 1), and therefore Herod 
was ten years old in B.c. 65. If Manahem, then, 
was forty when Herod was ten years old, he was 
forty in B.c. 65, and in B.o. 28, when the Mana- 
hem of Luke was born, he was seventy-seven ; 
and we can hardly suppose that Manahem the 
Essene, when at the age of seventy-seven, had a 
son born to him. ‘The Manahem of Luke must 
therefore have been, not the son, but the grand- 
son, of Manahem the Essene. 

® Mark vi. 7. So Peter and John were sent 
by the church of Jerusalem to Samaria. Acts 
viii. 14. So, when Paul and Barnabas separated, 
Paul and Silas went together,and Barnabas and 
Mark went together.. So Titus and ‘Trophimus 
were afterwards sent by Paul to the church of 
Corinth, &e. 


Q 2 
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Jews, and now Saul and Barnabas received the first joint commission for the conver- 
sion of both Jews and Gentiles. 

Cilicia, the native country of Saul, had long since heard the tidings of the Gospel, 
from the mouth of Saul himself, while residing at Tarsus. The Apostles therefore 
determined on commencing their labours in another quarter, viz. in Cyprus, the birth- 
place of Barnabas. Thitherward they directed their course, and took, no doubt, the 
ordinary route (fig. 56), crossing the Orontes to the north by the bridge at Antioch. 
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Fig. 56.—Road from Antioch to Seleucia. From Admiralty Chart. 


and then passing down the right bank of the river till they neared the sea, and then 
diverging a few miles to the right to the town of Seleucia. 


Obv. Female head turreted.— Rev. Sedevkewv Ts lepas kat Avrovopov (of Seleucia the sacred and independent). 


This seaport lay at the distance of about sixteen miles by land from Antioch, and 
five miles to the north of the mouth of the Orontes. It was built on the slope of Mount 
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Corypheus, the precipitous heights of which, overhanging the town on the east, 
were excavated into sepulchres, which still remain. The most remarkable feature 
of the place was, and still is, a deep channel, running generally from east to west 


Fig. 58.—Section of hill on the north of Seleucia. From Allen’s Dead Sea. 
a, the eastern or upper tunnel; 0, the first or Most eastern open cutting; ¢, the western or lower tunnel; d, the western 
* or lower open cutting; ¢, the stairs down to the cuiting; 7, the bridge across the cutting; g, the position of the 
spectator in the annexed view (fig. 59). 
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Fig. 59.— View of tunnel and cutting (the great culvert) at Seleucia. From W. H. Bartlett's Footsteps of our Lord and his Apostles. 
The spectator is supposed to be standing at the point g in fig. 58, and is looking down the culvert westwards. 


along the north of the town (fig.58). At the eastern end, on the highest ground, is 
a reservoir or basin, formed by a dam or wall thrown across a valley, for collecting a 
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head of water. Then follows a square tunnel, the principal one, 290 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, and 24 feet high (fig. 59); then a hollow way, 204 feet long, and 22 feet wide, with 
a narrow staircase on the south side, which terminates at 14 feet from the bottom ; 
then a second tunnel, 102 feet long; then another hollow way, 1065 feet long. Here 
the hollow way sweeps round to the south for 910 feet, when it terminates abruptly 
30 feet above the level of the sea, and is at the end 30 feet high, and 17 feet wide. 
This extraordinary excavation, when the city was flourishing, served to collect and pour 
down the mountain-torrents into the inner port, in order to scour the port itself, and 
the lock by which it communicated with the sea.” The general features of the port may 
still be traced (fig. 60). The outer basin was formed by two moles projecting westward 
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Fig. 60.—This sketch is grounded partly on Pococke and partly on the outline in Allen’s Dead Sea. 


into the sea, and about 240 paces apart, but so that the southern arm overlapped the 
northern, and the narrow entrance for vessels lay between them. It was from one of 
these piers that Paul must have embarked for Cyprus. 
From the outer basin a lock, 200 yards long by 50 yards wide, 


conducted into the inner basin, which was retort-shaped, and covered an area of about 


The area of the outer basin 
was about four acres. 


The account of Polybius is as follows:— emurédos rad 7 eurdpia Kal Td mpodareiov Keirat, 


Opos vmoKerTar TrappeyeOes, 0 Kadovou Kopudaiov. 

. & TOs Tpos peonuBplav ad’tod KNipace THY 
Zehevaeiay cupPaiver keicOar, SeCevypevny papayye 
KoiAy kai OvoBaro, KaOnKovcay pev Kal mepiK\o- 
pevnv ws emt Oardoony, kara dé Ta mreiora pépy 
Kpnpyots Kal wétpars amoppake meprexouevnv’ vd 
de thy emt Oaraoony airs vevovoay mevpay ev Tois 


Ovapepovta@s TeTerxiopevoy. TapatAnogiws dé Kal Td 
cipmay Tis TOEwS KUTOS TELYETL TOAUTEACTLY NOPa~ 
Avorat, KeKdopnrar O€ Kal vaois Kal Tats TOY oiKo- 
Sounuatev Katackevais exmperas. — rpdcBacw de 
piav €xer Kata THY amd Oaddoons TrEvpay KAyLa~ 
K@TIV. Kal. XELpoTroinTov KAipaks Kal oKAA@MACL TU= 
kvois Kat cuvexéot SuecAnpperny. Polyb. v. 59. 


GATE OF SELEUCIA CALLED THE GATE OF ANTIOCH. From Carne’s Syria. 


This was the gate at the south-east corner of the city by which Paul and Barnabas entered on coming from 
Antioch of Syria. 


iow) 


THE PORT OF SELEUCTA. From Carne’s Syria. 
The port at which Paul and Barnabas embarked, when they set sail on their first circuit. from Seleucia to Cyprus. 
To face Vol. 
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forty-seven acres, and therefore was as large as the export and import basins of our 
East and West India Docks put together. The port is now choked with sand and 
mud, but it is said that the masonry is still in such perfect preservation, that the soil 
could be removed, and the works restored, so as to make the harbour again available 
for shipping, at a very moderate cost.!? Seleucia was a free city—that is, was exempt 
from the Roman imposts, and was governed by its own municipal laws.® It was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, which, however, included neither the port on the west nor 
the culvert on the north. 

Colonel Chesney gives the following description of Seleucia :— 

“The masonry of the once magnificent port of Seleucia is in so good a state, that 
it merely requires trifling repairs in some places, and to be cleared out, which might 
be done for about £31,000, and partially for £10,000. On the south side of the 
entrance there is a very substantial jetty, formed of large blocks of stone secured by 
iron cramps. It runs north-west for seventy yards to the sea, and it may still be 
traced, curving more to the north under water, and overlapping the northern jetty, 
which is in a more ruinous state, but appears to have taken the direction of west by 
south-west, forming a kind of basin, with a narrow entrance tolerably well pro- 
tected, and altogether suited for the Roman galleys. The ancient floodgates are 
about fifty yards east of the south pier. The passage for the galleys is cut through 
the solid rock, on which are the remains of a defensive tower on each side. Apart- 
ments below, with the remains of staircases to the top of each, are sufficiently 
distinct, as well as the places where the gates had been suspended between the 
towers. 

“Immediately on passing the gateway, the passage widens to about 100 yards; it 
takes the direction of south-east by east, between two solid walls of masonry, for 350 
yards, to the entrance of the great basin, which is now closed by a garden-wall. The 
port, or basin, is an irregular oval, of about 450 yards in length by 350 in width at the 
southern extremity, and rather more than 200 at the northern. The surrounding 
wall is formed of large cut stones solidly put together, and now rising only about 
seven feet above the mud, which, during the lapse of ages, has gradually accumulated 
so as to cover, probably, about eight feet above the original level. The exterior of 
the basin is about one-third of a mile from the sea; the interior is close to the foot 
of the hill. 

“On the south-east side of the walls is the Gate of Antioch, adorned with pilasters, 
and defended by towers. This entrance must have been very handsome. Near it, 
and parallel to the walls, are the remains of a double row of columns. The space 


1 Allen’s Dead Sea, vol. ii. p. 212. made from time to time, particularly in the reign 
2 Tt may be questioned whether the port of Constantine. -See Miiller’s Antiquities of 
existed, in the time of the Apostles, exactly as Antioch, p. 12, note 8. 
described above; as various improvements were EA PA holy aca shen falls) 
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within the walls of the town and suburbs, which have a circumference altogether of 
about four miles, is filled with the ruins of houses.” * 

The island of Cyprus, for which Barnabas and Saul were bound, lies about 100 
miles to the south-west of Seleucia. It is sixty miles in breadth from north to south, 
and about 150 in length from east to west.’® In the Apostolic age the inhabitants 
in general were Greeks, but vast numbers of Jews were interspersed,’® which is the 
less surprising, when we consider that Herod the Great had for many years enjoyed 
the monopoly of the copper-mines there—keeping half the proceeds for his own use 
and paying a royalty of the other half to Augustus.’ The large Jewish population 
to be found there may have been one reason why the envoys of Christ, who were 
charged to offer the tidings of salvation first “to the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel,” were induced to select Cyprus for opening their commission. The two prin- 
cipal cities were Salamis at the eastern, and Paphos at the western end,’ but there 
were also fifteen other towns of considerable note.’ 

Salamis stood at the mouth, on the north side, of the River Pedeus, still called the 
Pedeea (fig.61). The port was apparently formed by art, and had a narrow entrance,” 
and is now nearly filled up. The site of Salamis (fig. 62) can at present be traced 
only by broken cisterns, fragments of columns, and the foundations of ancient build- 
ings. About four miles to the south of the river arose by degrees the city of 
Famagusta, the capital of the island under the sway of the Venetians. The growth 
of the new town, in close proximity to Salamis, drained away the lifeblood from the 
mother-city, till the latter became a desolation. ‘The remains of Salamis are now 
called Eski Famagusta, or Old Famagusta.” 

Paphos, at the other end of the island, still retains its ancient name, with a slight 
variation, being called Baffa (fig. 63). It stood on the banks of a running stream,” and 
was about seven miles and a half* to the north-west of Old Paphos. It had a con- 
venient port, protected by piers built out into the sea; but which now, from the neglect 
of ages, has become shallow and unsafe. The great goddess of the island was Venus, 
hence called Cypria; and of all the luxurious bowers devoted to her worship, Paphos 
was the chief. Here stood the most famous of her temples, and the priesthood 
attached to it was one of the richest appointments at the disposal of the Roman 


4 Geographical Society, vol. viii. p. 280; and *! Pococke, vol. ii, p. 214. 
see Chesney’s Expedition to the Euphrates, and 2 See Eurip. Bacch. 400: 
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Fig. 61.—From Admiralty Chart. 


The city lay on the high ground on the north, and was surrounded by a wall indicated by the dotted line. ‘he port lay 
on the south, and was originally the mouth of the River Pedeus, which is seen flowing into it; but two piers on the north 
and south were afterwards added, the remains of which can still be traced. 


Fig. 62.—Coin of Salamis. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Head of Ptolemy V.—Rev. WroAewarov BactAews (of King Ptolemy). 
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Emperors.** The country around teemed with abundant vegetation, and the air itself 
was soft and balmy; and the goddess, perhaps, owed her birth, not, according to the 
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Fig. 63.— Coast between Paphos (now Baffa) and Old Paphos (Palaio Papho). From Admiralty Chart. 


fable, to the cool waters of the sea, but rather to the warmth of the climate that 
glowed upon land. What poet has not sung of the Paphian Venus ?— 


7 © dpa Kirpoy ixave prropperdis “Adpodirn 
€s Tlaov, evOade oi tépevos Bapds re Ourjecs. 


Odyss. 6’. 362. 


Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Leta suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabzeo 
Ture calent are, sertisque recentibus halant. 
AMneid, i. 419. 


The goddess spake, and vanished to the skies, 

Well pleased again to seek her Paphian bowers ; 
‘Where temples and a hundred altars rise, 

Teeming with incense, crowned with fairest flowers. 


The reader must not picture to himself an exquisitely-finished statue of the 
goddess, like the Venus de’ Medici, commanding the admiration of all that gaze upon 
its transcendent beauty. Not so. The worship of the Paphian Venus was derived 
by the Cypriots from the Pheenicians, and by them from the Assyrians,” and was 
stamped with the character of the remotest antiquity. The only visible object of ado- 
ration was a white block of uncertain material, and resembling in shape a cone, with 
the upper part truncated (fig. 64).2° The altars also did not, as with the other gods, reek 
with the blood of victims; but the flame of the sacred fire never ceased, and the fumes 
of frankincense pervaded the air.?’? Once in every year the population, of both sexes, 


** Plut. Cato Min. 35. crum dez, non effigie human4, continuus orbis 
* Pausan. Attica, i. 14, 6. latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, mete modo, 
* Tladious 1) pev ’Adpoditn rds Tisas éyet, TO 5€ exsurgens. Tac. Hist. ii. 3. 
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Fig. 64.—Temple of Venus as restored. From D. F. Minter and G. H. Hetsch’s Temple of Paphos. Copenhagen, 1824. 


The image of the goddess is here represented as a cone ending in a point, but it is said that the summit was truncated. 
The doves at the two opposite angles of the roof are not intended for real doves, but figures carved in stone or wood. 
The semicircular court in front was where the sacred doves were fed, as may be collected from the coin on the next 
page. In the middle of the court is the altar on which the incense was burnt. The above sketch must be regarded only 
as giving a general idea of the shrine, 
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streamed in from all parts of the island to Paphos; anda grand triumphal procession, 


like the Panathenea at Athens, moved thence, in honour of the goddess, to Old 
Paphos, the spot where her worship had been at first cultivated (figs. 65 and 66).”* 
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Fig. 65.—Ruins of the Temple. 
The peribolus of the temple was the square area within the four walls in the centre of the engraving 
divided by a wall running from north to south, and the shrine was in the compartment to the east. 


Fig. 66.—Coin representing the Temple of Venus. From Miinter and Hetsch 
In the centre of the coin is the rude image of the goddess with two doves—the sacred birds—hovering about her. Two 
In front of the Temple is a semi- 


sculptured figures of doves are seen also on the roofs of the two wings of the ‘’emple. 
circular open court paved and with its gates thrown open, and within the court is another dove. 


Cyprus, like the rest of the world, was under the dominion of the Romans, and 
the Governor at this time was Sergius Paulus. It redounds greatly to the credit of 
Strabo, xiv. 6 (p. 244, 
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the writer of the Acts, that, incidentally, minute circumstances are mentioned, which 
are apparently unimportant, and attract no observation; but which, when submitted 
to the microscopic examination of the critic, are found to be so accurately expressed, 
that the most careful contemporary historian could not haye used language more 
appropriate. Thus, Sergius Paulus is styled, by Luke, the Deputy of the country, 
or, more properly, the Proconsul,”® and the justness of the term is very striking. In 


BN _ 7 


Fig. 67.—Coin of Cyprus. From Akerman. 

Obv. Laureated head of Claudius, with the legend Ti. Claudius Cesar Aug—Rev. Kumpiwv ere Kopviov Tpoxdou 
Avévrarov. The name of Proclus is partly obliterated, but the whole name appears in other specimens. As the coin 
was struck in the reign of Claudius, the date of it must be some time between A.p, 41 and A.D, 54, and therefore only a 
little before or a little after the Apostle’s visit. 


the time of Augustus (8.c. 27), the various provinces of the Empire were, by arrange- 
ment, divided between the Emperor and the Senate.*® Those most in need of a 
military force were, from policy, retained by the Emperor for himself, and were 
under the rule of Prefects appointed by him, called Propretors.** The countries of 
a more peaceful character were assigned to the Senate, and the officers from time 
to time nominated by them were called Proconsuls. Cyprus had at first been 
allotted to the Emperor, and was an Imperial province; but, before Luke wrote, the 
Emperor and the Senate had made an exchange—the former assuming to himself 
Dalmatia, which had belonged to the Senate, and renouncing in the Senate’s favour the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, and also the island of Cyprus, which thus became Pro- 
consular.” The exactness of the writer of the Acts, in this respect, is attested by an 
ancient coin of Cyprus, struck in the reign of Claudius, when Cominius Proclus, who 
is thought to have succeeded Sergius Paulus, was Proconsul. On the obverse of it 
are the head and name of Claudius, and on the reverse is the inscription, Kuzrpiwv. 
Eze Kopuviov Ipoxdov AvOuratov.— Of the Cyprians. Under Cominius Proclus, 
Proconsul ” ** (fig. 67). 

We now return to Saul and Barnabas, whom we left on their yoyage from 
Seleucia. They landed at Salamis, being the nearest convenient port for them; and 
here they found a multitude of Jews, and many, perhaps, known personally, if not to 
Saul, at least to Barnabas, their fellow-countryman. They may also have occasion- 
ally met with a Christian convert, for upon the dispersion of the brethren from 
Jerusalem, consequent on the martyrdom of Stephen, some of the fugitives had 


29 dvOvraros, Acts xiii. 7. % Dion, liii. 12; Fasti Sacri, p. 79, No. 666. 
30 See Fasti Sacri, p. 79, No. 666. 83 See Eckhel, iii. 84; Morell’s Thesaur. Numis. 
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travelled to Cyprus, but “ preaching the Word to none but unto the Jews only,” * as 


the Gentiles had not then been called. The two Apostles still regarded the ancient 
people of God as entitled, preferentially, to the first communication of the Gospel ; 
and therefore, though on a special mission for the conversion of the Gentiles, they 
first opened their ministry at Salamis, in the Jewish synagogues. 

It is added by the historian, ‘‘and they had also John to their minister.”** We 
know not precisely what were the functions to which this John, better known as 
Mark the Evangelist, obliged himself by undertaking the office; but we may suppose 
that, for the decent discharge of their duties, the two Apostles would necessarily 
require the attendance of some faithful friend. The same Greek word is employed 
by Luke on one occasion in his Gospel, and the use of it there may assist us in 
attaching to it some more definite signification. When our Saviour, in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, had read a passage from the prophet Isaiah, he closed the book and gave 
it to the minister,** so that the officer here meant was apparently the clerk of the 
synagogue. It is likely that the services of Mark were of a varied description, and 
that he sometimes assisted in religious ceremonies, and was sometimes the secretary 
and amanuensis of the Apostles, and particularly of Saul. Perhaps one employment, 
as occasion presented itself, was the celebration of the rite of baptism; for the 
Apostles themselves, being so unremittingly engaged in expounding the doctrines of 
the Gospel, could not conveniently find time for baptizing, but delegated to others, 
duly authorized for the purpose, the onerous duty of formally admitting the multi- 
tudes of converts into the pale of the Church. Such a practice may also haye been 
adopted, in order that the disciple might not suppose himself the liegeman of the 
Apostle who baptized him, rather than of Christ in whose name he was baptized. To 
the Corinthians the Apostle writes: “I thank God that I baptized none of you, but 
Crispus and Gaius; lest any should say that I had baptized in mine own name. And I 
baptized also the household of Stephanas. Besides, I know not whether I baptized 
any other, for Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.”*’ The value 
of Mark’s services (so readily volunteered, and afterwards so mysteriously withdrawn 
at Perga) cannot be questioned. After a lapse of more than twenty years, Saul, a 
prisoner at Rome, with almost his last words wrote to Timothy: ‘Take Mark, and 
bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the ministry.” * 

At Salamis, in particular, the Jews abounded,” and Paul and Barnabas preached 


8 Acts xi. 19, xvii. 12, 2, and Philo, Leg. ad Caium, s. 36, In 
% Acts xiii. 5. the insurrection of the Jews against the Gentile 
38 + tmnpéern. Luke iv. 20. inhabitants, in the reign of Hadrian, they mas- 
SN COrvield4etowlie sacred 240,000 of their enemies. Milman’s Hist. 
Eee Lunia el. of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 112. One cause of this 


* This is evident fromthe several synagogues multitude of Jews in Cyprus was, that the famous 


in the place. Acts xiii. 5, The vast multitude copper-mines of the island had been granted as to 
of the Jews in Cyprus, generally, is attested by one moiety, and leased as to the other moiety, by 
ancient writers, as by Jos. Antiq. xiii. 10, 4,and Augustus to Herod the Great, and Herod would 
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A RUIN OF SALAMIS IN CYPRUS. From Unger and Kotschy’s Cyprus. 


This sketch shows the north-western end (the spectator looking south-east or nearly so) of an oblong crypt, 11 metres in length from 
north-west to south-east, by 54 metres in breadth; thought by some to be a temple, by others a treasury, and by others a 
mausoleum. In the interior there is an opening for a door on the left or north-east, and in the middle of the crypt is a spring. 


THE SITE OF OLD PAPHOS. From Ali Bey. 


The spectator is looking south-east. Old Paphos stood about half a league from the seashore. 


OD ree 


THE SITE OF NEW PAPHOS. From Ali Bey. 
The spectator is looking north-west. On the extreme left is the port, flanked on each side by a fort and redoubt In the distance 
on the right is the village of Ktima, one mile and a half from the port, the residence of the governor of the district. The ground 
about the port where Paphos stood is strewn with columns and fragments of arches and other public buildings. The port itself 


is now choked with sand, and only the smallest craft can enter, 
To face Vol. i. p. 126. 
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for some time in their synagogues, but with what success does not appear, unless, as 
Mark is mentioned on this occasion to have been their minister, we may presume that 
there were numerous converts to be baptized. Taking leave of Salamis, they bent 
their steps to the west, publishing the Gospel up and down, as they went, throughout 
the whole of the island.” At length they came to Paphos, the capital, and the 
residence of Sergius Paulus, the Roman Proconsul, and distant about 100 miles 
from Salamis. 

There resided at the court of the Proconsul at that time a Jewish impostor, by the 
name of Bar-jesus, whose surname was Elymas, or “the magician,” the word Elymas 
in Arabic signifying a cunning man, as we trace our term wizard from wise-ard.*” The 
Proconsul is described by Luke as an intelligent person #*—in short, one of the savans 
of the day ; and it is a strong confirmation of the accuracy of the description, that we 
find Pliny the Elder citing Sergius Paulus more than once as an authority on 
questions of natural philosophy.“ The same inquiring turn of mind that dis- 
tinguished the Proconsul was transmitted to his posterity, for Galen speaks of a son 
(or grandson) of the same name in the most flattering terms: “Sergius Paulus, a 
man of the first stamp in all things, both in word and deed, as regards philosophy.” * 
It follows, of course, that the Proconsul did not blindly acquiesce in the gross 
idolatries of the heathen superstition. He had probably listened, not without ad- 
vantage, to the discourses even of Elymas, who, though a false teacher, and making a 
trade of religion, and practising on the credulity of the people by the knavish pro- 
fession of supernatural powers, had yet communicated to the accomplished Roman 
many wholesome truths touching the nature and attributes of the Deity. At all 
But the same thirst 
after knowledge which had led to the advancement of Elymas, now induced 
If so much light had been derived 
from the Jewish religion, what might not be expected from Christianity, which, 


events, Elymas was in high credit with the Proconsul. 


the governor tosend for Barnabas and Saul.** 


4 Gvdpt ouvero. Acts palit Ph 
44 Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. i.; elenchos of lib. ii. 
and of lib. xviil. 


naturally depute the working of the mines to 
his own countrymen. Jos. Antiq. xvi. 4, 5. 


# The Textus Receptus has merely the words 
Tv vicov (Acts xiii. 6); but Griesbach, Schultz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford all read 6Anv 
THY vToV. 

41 By Paphos must be understood New Paphos. 

#2 Theword in Arabic is Alimon, or Elim,andin 
the plural, Ouléma. See Meyer’s Apostg. p. 236; 
Kuinoel, Acts xiii.8. The name of Elymas may 
also be derived from the Hebrew mMDOY (magus). 
In fact, Arabic and Hebrew are cognate lan- 
guages. See Rosenmiiller on Acts xiii. 8, and Poli 
Synop. Renan, however, denies the existence 
of the word in Hebrew, and doubts the deri- 
vation of the word from the Arabic. St. Paul, 
p. 15. 


Z Ae aes ay 
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dvdpos Ta TavTAa TpwrevovTOS epyos TE Kal Néo-yous 
trois ev procopla, Sepyiov avhov irdrov. Galen, 
Anat. 1. 
Tod XpovoY erapxos AY THs TOAEwS Kal PAdBuos . . . 
éomevkas O€ rept tv “Apiotorédous idocopiay 
éamep kai 6 Hatdos. Galen de Preenot. cited by 
Wetstein on Acts xiii. 7. 

45 Wordsworth observes that Paul and Bar- 
nabas always made the first offer of salvation to 
the Jews, and then to the Gentiles. They there- 
fore did not go to Sergius Paulus, but he sent 
for them. 
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it was said, was to fulfil and then supersede the dispensation of Moses! There 
can be no fellowship between light and darkness, and it was evident, that if Sergius 
Paulus became a Christian, the power of Elymas was at an end. We read therefore 
without surprise that Elymas “ withstood them, seeking to turn away the Proconsul 
from the faith.” *7 

It would seem that as Saul, with his usual eloquence, was urging the great truths 
of the Gospel upon the Proconsul’s attention, the sorcerer answered him with 
blasphemous mockery, and had recourse to such base artifices as could emanate only 
from the Father of Lies. What followed shall be related in the words of Luke: 
“Then Saul (who also is called Pau), filled with the Holy Ghost, set his eyes on 
him, and said, ‘O full of all subtilty and all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord? And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season.’ And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness ; and he went about secking some to lead him by the hand. Then the 
Deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the doctrine of the 
ford. 

The above passage introduces, for the first time, the familiar name of Paul. 
Great ingenuity has been exercised, when and wherefore the Apostle assumed the 
name, and why the historian, having, without exception, spoken of him before as 
Saul, from this time forward employs exclusively the name of Paul. A not uncommon 
idea is, that he took the name of Paul out of compliment to Sergius Paulus, whom he 
converted—just as Josephus took the name of Flavius in honour of his patron, 
Flayins Vespasianus; and that this is the reason why Luke substitutes, for the first 
time, Paul for Saul, in narrating the occurrences at Paphos. But it will be observed, 
that Saul is called Paul before the actual conversion of the Proconsul ; and it is a 
very unlikely circumstance, in itself, that Saul should have adopted a new name out of 
mere compliment to any Gentile. The more natural explanation appears to be, that 
the Jews of that day—in some cases for more convenient communication with the 
Gentiles around them, in others from the force of fashion—were in the habit of 
bearing two names. The second was sometimes a mere translation of the first, and 
sometimes the only resemblance was in sound, and occasionally the two names were 
wholly independent. Thomas, we read, was also Didymus, the former being the 
Hebrew, and the latter the Greek, for ‘a twin.’ Cephas had also the name of Peter, 
the former being the Hebrew, and the latter the Greek, for ‘a stone.’ John bore also 
the Roman name of Mark; Joses was Barnabas ;*° Joseph (or Barsabas) was Justus ;°° 


47 Acts xiii. 8. Tanto recentior est Cypria, Plin. N. H. xxx. 2. 

* Acts xiii. 9-12. It has been conjectured As Sergius Paulus is often quoted as an autho- 
that Pliny may allude to this miracle in the con- rity by Pliny (see note * ante), it is not im- 
eluding words of the following extract: Est et possible that Sergius Paulus himself may have 
alia factio a Mose et Jamne et Jotape Judeis furnished his version of the miracle to Pliny. 
pendens, sed multis millibus post Zoroastrem. ® Acts iv. 36. 0 Acts i. 28: 
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Simeon was Niger ;°! Judas was Barsabas ;°* Jesus was Justus ;** and so forth.** The 
circumstance that Saul was a Roman citizen, was an especial reason why he should 
bear a Roman name;*° and as he was “freeborn,” he may have taken the adjunct of 
Paul from his birth. Why the name of Paul should have been preferred to any 
other, it is in vain to inquire, but the choice may have arisen from the mere similarity 
of it to Saul. The reason for the historian’s transition from the one name to the 
other on this particular occasion ‘is more evident. The Apostle is called Saul until 
his first circuit among the Gentiles. From that time he took the name of Paul, in 
order that, being a Roman citizen and carrying a Roman name, he might be more 
acceptable to his heathen audience—more particularly as the name of Saul, however 
acceptable in Hebrew, carried with it a degrading idea in Greek.®* The adoption of 
a Roman name was also in harmony with the great truth he was promulgating— 
that henceforth the partition between Jew and Gentile was broken down. But why, 
it will be said, is not the name of Paul introduced when he first left Antioch to 
commence his travels? The answer is, that no mention is made of him individually 
until he reaches Paphos: ‘“ They departed unto Seleucia,’—“ They sailed to Cyprus,” 
—“ When they were at Salamis,” &c. It must be admitted that Sergius Paulus 
“called for Barnabas and Saul,” and the transition might have been then made; but 
it occurs more naturally immediately afterwards, when Saul stands forth by himself, 
and becomes the principal actor: “Then Saul, who also is called Paul,” &e. 

The passage cited from the Acts relative to the conversion of Sergius Paulus 
demands our special attention from another circumstance. It is the first relation of 
a miracle wrought by the hands of the Apostle, and we have transcribed the very 
words of the sacred historian—as here we stand, as it were, upon holy ground, and 
must take the shoes from off our feet. In the course of our history, we shall have 
occasion to relate other miracles by the instrumentality of the same Apostle, and we 
may now, once for all, subjoin a few obvious remarks upon the subject. It must not 
be supposed that Paul carried about with him a power of working miracles at his 
option, or whenever he deemed it a suitable opportunity. He was invested with no 
such prerogative. Providence was making a revelation of the Divine counsels to 
man, and Paul was one of the means employed for the purpose. To accredit his 
testimony, it was necessary, from time to time, to establish the authenticity of his 
heavenly mission by the display of supernatural gifts; but the circumstances under 
which such a manifestation was to be vouchsafed depended, not on the will cf the 
agent, but of Him who deputed him. Such communications were made to the Apostle 
as enabled him to execute the mechanical part of the miracle; but otherwise he was a 


5 Acts xiii. 1. Sylvanus was Silas, Artemidorus was Artemas, 

52 Acts xv. 22. Demetrius was Demas, and Nymphodorus was 

ne Cole iva Ls Nymphas. 

*4 Names were also abbreviated, as amongst 55 See 1 Gresw. Diss. (1st ed.), p. 77. 
ourselves: thus, Epaphroditus was Epaphras, 5° Saddos, in Greek, is ‘ conceited, ‘ affected.’ 
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man, and had no privileges beyond the ordinary reach of humanity. He could strike 
Elymas blind, and could restore the Pythoness at Philippi to her right senses, 
because in each case he was so directed; but he could not cure Trophimus, or 
Epaphroditus, when they were sick, or rid himself of the thorn in the flesh, though 
it so sorely distressed him. So Paul had the gift of tongues (“I thank my God, I 
speak with tongues more than you all”*’)—yet his knowledge in this respect was 
limited, as we shall see at Lystra, where the Lycaonian dialect was unintelligible to 
him. So Paul had the spirit of prophecy as to Antichrist,°* and could foretell to 
Ananias that he should be smitten by the Sicarii ;*° and when tossed by the storm in 
Adria, could predict that not a life should be lost, and that they should be cast away 
on a certain island. But when he parted from the Ephesian elders, on his third 


circuit, he could not foresee that he should visit them again ;°° 


and when imprisoned 
at Rome the first time, he could not tell whether he should be released or suffer 
execution, but contemplated either alternative as possible ;°' and when a second time 
a captive, though he felt the strongest conviction that he was to suffer martyrdom 
immediately, yet he provided for the contingency of his future labours, by bidding 
Timothy to come to him, and to bring Mark with him, as useful in the ministry. In 
short, so far as the Dispensation of the Gospel seemed to the Divine wisdom to call 
for superhuman agency, either by the working of miracles, or the gift of tongues, or 
the foresight of future events, so far, and so far only, was Paul invested with any 
extraordinary powers, but in other respects he was our fellow-mortal. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. Paul and Barnabas had so prospered 
in the island of Cyprus, that they now proposed to enter upon a wider field, and 


transfer their labours to the opposite continent. Asia Minor at this time presented a — 


very different aspect from the country of Cyprus. The latter was a province, under 
a single governor, of a uniform and peaceful character, and the same language was 
spoken throughout the length and breadth of the land. Asia Minor, on the con- 


37 1 Cor. xiv. 18. Until recently, there was no good map of these 
589 Thess. 11. 3, ce. parts, but Kiepert has now done much towards 
© Acts xxiii. 3. supplying the desideratum. It stili remains, 
0 Acts xx, 20. however, to adapt Kiepert’s labours to the Apo- 
6! Philipp. i. 20, 25; ii. 17. stolic age; and this the author has endeavoured 
2 9 Tim. iv. 6, 11. to do by adjusting the boundaries generally, as 
As to the geography of Asia Minor,thewriters they are laid down by Strabo, who was the con- 


of the New Testament pay no regard to the 
political division of countries, but look simply to 
the nationalities, or the different peoples, as dis- 
tinguished by their origin or language. They 
treat the peninsula, therefore, as composed of 
the following countries: viz. on the seacoast, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, Lydia (called 
by them Asia), Mysia, Troas, Bithynia, Paphla- 
gonia, Pontus; and in the interior, Cappadocia, 
Pisidia, Phrygia, and Galatia. 


temporary of Paul, and a native of Pontus, so 
that no one could stand higher as an authority. 
The variations from Strabo, adopted by the 
author, are slight, and only in those cases where 
Strabo himself admits that there was great con- 
fusion, and that opinions differed. Thus, Strabo 
would seem to assign Antioch of Pisidia, or (as 
he writes it) Antioch on Pisidia—to Phrygia; 
but Pliny and Ptolemy, and Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, and others, agree with Luke in reckoning 
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trary, was broken up into numerous communities, varying in manners, language, and 


religion, and ruled partly by Roman prefects, and partly by petty kings and poten- 


tates, the feudataries of Rome. 


The geographers enumerate more than seventeen 


nations as occupying the peninsula west of a line running north and south from 


it as situate in Pisidia, and the latter view has 
been preferred. Again, the tract which con- 
tained Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis is also 
attributed by Strabo to Phrygia; but this region 
is placed by the author in Lydia. 

As to the political state of the particular coun- 
tries now about to be traversed by the Apostle, 
we had better commence with the kingdom of 
Amyntas. In B.c. 39, Mark Antony appointed 
Amyntas King of Pisidia, the mountain range at 
the north of Pamphylia (Appian, B. C. v. 75), 
and reaching up to the Paroreia, or mountain 
ridge, which ran from east to west, from Tyrizum 
to Olmi: rijv dpxiy tis Tapapetou tods”O\pous . . « 
mépas THs Uapwpeiov rd Tupratoy, Strabo, xiv. 3 
(p. 212, Tauchnitz) ; and see xii. 8 (p. 72, Tauch- 
' nitz); see Fasti Sacri, p. 55, No.480. In B.c. 36, 
Amyntas became King of Galatia and Lycaonia, 
with parts of Pamphylia: Tadarias ... kai Avea- 
ovias, Uappudias ré twa aire mpoobels, Dion, 


xlix. 82; and in Lycaonia was included Isauria- 


(of which the capital was Isaura) and Isaurica (of 
which the capital was Derbe): éd’ jpiv dé Kal ra 
"Ioaupa kal tH AépBynv “Amuvras etyev, Strabo, xii. 
6 (p. 59, Tauchnitz); see Fasti Sacri, p. 66, No. 
do9l. In B.c. 31 Augustus gave Amyntas Cilicia 
Aspera also, with the exception of the city of 
Seleucia: AuBov (Archelaus) ry Tpaxorw Katikiay 
dAnv, TAY Sedevkelas, ka’ dy Tpdmov Kal “Apvyras 
mporepov, Strabo, xiv. 5 (p. 224, Tauchnitz); see 
Fasti Sacri, p.73, No. 618; p. 64, No. 587. Thus 
the dominions of Amyntas reached on the coast, 
from the River Lamus, the eastern limit of Cilicia 
Aspera, to Coracesium, its western limit; and in 
the interior, from Coropissus, on the borders of 
Cappadocia, to Olmi, the western terminus of 
Paroreia, and, more to the south, as far as the 
city of Apollonias, near Apamea Cibotus. riy pev 
*Avyrioxerav Exov THY mpos TH Tuodia expe ’Arrod- 
Nouddos ths mpds TH Amapeia TH KiBwor@ Kal THs 
Ilapwpeias twa kat Tv Avkaoviav. Strabo, xii. 6 
(p. 59, Tauchnitz). 

On the death of Amyntas, which event occurred 
B.0. 25 (see Fasti Sacri, p. 82, No. 675), Cilicia 
Aspera (Seleucia excepted, as before) was be- 
stowed on Archelaus, King of Cappadocia. Strabo, 
xiv. 5 (p. 224, Tauchnitz). In another place 
Strabo writes: 76 6€ “ApxeAdo kai 1) Tpaxeta mepi 


*Edavotooay Kidikia, kal maca 7 Ta metparhpia ov- 
orapuevn, Xii. 1 (p. 4, Tauchnitz) ; and by the raca 
7) Ta mewparnpia, &e., must be meant the piratical 
regions of Isaurica and Isauria, which were 
famous for their piracies, and adjoined the other 
dominions of Archelaus—viz. Cilicia Aspera on 
the south and Cappadocia on the east. It was 
the policy of the Romans to annex such disturbed 
and restless regions to some petty kingdom. 
Strabo, xiv. 5 (p. 224, Tauchnitz). In ap. 17, 
Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, died, when his 
kingdom was reduced to a Roman province (see 
Fasti Sacri, p. 162, No. 1087); and in a.p. 37 
Cilicia Aspera was assigned by Caligula to An- 
tiochus, King of Commagene, rarapabaddoowa ths 
Kutixias, Dion, lix. 8; see Fasti Sacri, p. 250, No. 
1505; and these rapadadaoowa THs KeAckias must 
be taken in a liberal and extended sense, for it 
appears from the coins of Antiochus that he was 
master also of Lycaonia (Avkadvey), by which 
must be understood Isauria and Isaurica, parts 
of Lycaonia, and including the cities of Lys- 
tra and Derbe. LEckhel, iii. 255. (See fig. 78, 
p. 153.) 

Tconium, another fragment of the dominions 
of Amyntas, was, either on his death, or not long 
subsequently, constituted into a tetrarchy; at 
least, Pliny the Elder, who wrote about A.p. 77, 
thus refers to it: Datur et tetrarchia ex Lycao- 
nid qua parte Galatiz contermina est, civitatum 
xiv. urbe celeberrima Iconio lin. N. H. v. 25. 

The small districts held by Amyntas, carved 
out of Pamphylia, were, on his death, restored 
to that jurisdiction: ra ywpia ra ex THs Mapwpvdtas 
mpoTepov TO Apvvta mpoovepnberta TO idiom vopa 
amedd6n. Dion, liii. 26. 

The remaining dominions of Amyntas, com- 
prising Galatia and Pisidia, up to the Paroreia, 
and the greater part of Lycaonia, became a 
Roman province, governed by a Propreetor, named 
by the Emperor. This was clearly so as to 
Galatia, for Galatia quoque sub hoc (Augusto) 
provincia facta est (Eutrop. vii. 10); and Pisidia 
and Lycaonia were under the same Proprietor ; 
for Strabo writes of Sagalassus, a city of Pisidia : 
eorw Und TA adT@ ryenore TOV “Papaioy vp’ & Kal 7 
’Apivta Baoreia raca, xii. 6 (p. 60, Tauchnitz) ; 
and again, of the Pisidians generally: viv 6d¢ 


Spa 
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Amisus to the Bay of Issus ;°* and many of these nations used different tongues, or 
at least different dialects. The dominion of Rome over these parts had been 
established for more than a century, and the political divisions introduced by Rome, 
which were quite independent of nationalities, had tended strongly to break down the 
barriers of race, and fuse the heterogeneous materials into one consistent mass. But, 
though much had been done in this way, the distinctive features of the discordant 
peoples were still in the main preserved. Pamphylia, which the Apostles first 
entered, still retained the Pamphylian tongue ;® and Pisidia®’ and Lycaonia,® which 
they next penetrated in succession, still spoke Pisidian and Lycaonian. Then there 
were the Solymian, Carian, Phrygian,’? Pontine,” Cappadocian,” and other 
languages. But in Asia proper, or Lydia (of which Ephesus was the capital), Lydian 
had in general been superseded by Greek,"* and Mysia and Bithynia preserved but 
few traces of their original tongues."* We may also assume that Greek, though 
originally peculiar to the Greek settlements on the west—as Ionia, AMolis, and Doris 
—yet was more or less diffused over the whole peninsula, and was the common 
medium of communication, as French is now over the whole continent of Europe. 
The entire peninsula was given to idolatry, and the several component states 
varied only in the particular objects of worship. The prevalent religion appears 
generally to have come from the East; but Grecian and Roman influences, through 
so many ages, had so modified the primitive systems, that in the first century 
of the Christian era the idolatry in vogue was scarcely distinguishable from that of 


imnkoot TeAEws yeyovacr, Kai Eiow ev TH UT ’ApuvTa 
reraypevn mporepor, Xii. T (p. 63, Tauchnitz) ; 
and again: ravrny (Galatiam) kal ry br TO ’Apovra 
yevonerny magav eis play cuvayaydvtes emapxiar. 
Strabo, xii. 5 (p. 56, Tauchnitz), and Pliny the 
Elder extends the province of Galatia on the 
west to Milyas and Cabalis, and on the south to 
Oroanda at the southern end of Lake Trogitis, 
and on the east to the part of Lycaonia called 
Obigene (lege Oreine). Plin. N. H. v. 25, 
Between the ridge of the Paroreia and Galatia 
lay a tract of country, accounted by Strabo as 
part of Phrygia, but reckoned by Pliny the Elder 
as part of Lycaonia, in a large sense. I do not 
find whether this district did or not form part of 
Amyntas’s dominions; but in the time of Pliny 
this portion of Lycaonia was turned over to Pro- 
consular Asia, and formed one of its counties. 
Hos (Pisidas) includit Lycaonia in Asiaticam 
jurisdictionem yersa,cum qua conveniunt Philo- 
melienses, Tymbriani, Leucolithi, Pelteni, Ty- 
rienses. Plin. N. H. v.25, All these cities, except 
Pelte, lay on the north of the Paroreia, between 
it and Galatia, and as to Pelte, the text may 
be corrupt, for Pelte was far distant on the west, 


and is elsewhere reckoned into the conventus of 
Apamea, Plin. N. H. v. 29. 

The result of the foregoing discussion is, that 
in the time of the Apostle’s visit (a.p. 46), Perga, 
through which they passed, was subject to the 
Propretor of Pamphylia; Antioch of Pisidia was 
under the government of the Proprztor of Ga- 
latia; Iconium was held by an independent 
Tetrarch not named; and Jiystra and Derbe 
were within the jurisdiction of Antiochus, King 
of Commagene: so that the Apostles, at each re- 
move, transferred themselves into a new jurisdic- 
tion, and so beyond the reach of their persecutors. 

* Strabo, xivy 5 (p. 235, Tauchnitz). 

8 Acts ii. 10. 

° Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 160, Tauchnitz). 

& Acts xiy. 11. 

8 Strabo, xiii. 11 (p. 160, Tauchnitz), 

® Strabo, xiv. 2 (p. 211, Tauchnitz). 

7 Acts ii. 10. 

7 Acts i. g. 

” Thid. 

Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 160, Tauchnitz). 

7 Strabo, xii. 4 (p. 538, Tauchnitz). 
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Greece and Rome. One of the most popular of the deities was the Moon, either as a 
female under the name of Diana, as at Ephesus and Perga; or, as a male, under the 
name of Mén, or Mensis, or Lunus, as at Antioch of Pisidia. Even the Galatians had 
lost sight of their Gallic Druidism, and were worshippers of Jupiter and Cybele, and 
other Pagan divinities, into which their own had been gradually metamorphosed. 
Such was the adulation of the Asiatics, that the successive Caesars—as Augustus and 
Nero, even in their lifetime—had temples erected to their honour, with a regular 
hierarchy of priests attached. 

The only rational faith to be found between the Euxine and the Mediterranean was 
that of the Jews, who—from their mercantile spirit, and the encouragement given to 
them, first by the successors of Alexander the Great, and then by the Julian family 
of Rome—were to be found in considerable numbers in all the principal towns. 
Exempted from serving in the army, and possessed of other important immunities, 
they were at this period a fayoured race, though always unpopular from their 
exclusive and unsocial habits. The assemblage of Jews in the leading cities was not 
the least of the inducements which actuated the Apostles to pass over intervening 

countries, and open their mission in the various capitals. 

In some respects Asia Minor was unfavourable to the progress of missionaries. 
The roads were scarcely passable, and—what was worse —all the south of the peninsula, 
to which the Apostles were about to address themselves, was overrun with bandits. 
More than a century before this, the Romans had made a vigorous effort to extirpate 
these pests of civilized life, and Pompey was decreed a triumph for his successes over 
them; but the nature of the country offered such facilities to depredation, that the 
evil could not be entirely extirpated. Frequent in these parts must have been the 
“erils of robbers,” to which Paul and his companions in the course of their 
journeyings were exposed. 

Such, in outline, was the state of Asia Minor when Paul and Barnabas, accompanied 
by Mark, embarked at the port of Paphos, and sailed for Pamphylia. This was a 
region occupying about eighty miles of the seaboard, between Lycia to the west, and 
Cilicia (the native country of Paul) to the east. How far it extended inland toward 
the north, where it bordered on Pisidia, is not easy to define, but Pamphylia and 
Pisidia together reached about a hundred miles from the sea. In general features, 
the face of Pamphylia was not of so rugged and mountainous a character as Pisidia, 
which was a highly elevated district intersected by the ridges of Mount Taurus. 

The name of Pamphylia signifies All-tribe-land, and the inhabitants are said to 
have been a medley of many races, but principally of Greek extraction. Pamphylia, 
like the rest of Asia Minor, was under the dominion of Rome, and on the partition of 
the Empire between Augustus and the Senate, after the battle of Actium, became an 
Imperial province, and was governed by a Propretor, nominated by the Emperor.” 


% See Dion, liv. 34; Fasti Sacri, p. 103, No. 799. 
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Pisidia was given by Mark Antony to Amyntas, King of Galatia” (fig. 68); and 
on the death of Amyntas, in B.c. 25, formed part of the newly-created Province of 
Galatia, under the care of the Emperor.” 

Thus at the time of Paul’s 
its own, and Pisidia was within the Galatian prefecture. 


visit, Pamphylia was under an Imperial Propretor of 
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From J. Y. Akerman. 
BaotAews Apuvtov (of King Amyntas). 


Fig. 68.—Coin of Amyntas. 
Cbv. Head of Minerva.—Kev, 


One of the principal rivers of Pamphylia was the Cestrus, now the Aksoo, Paul 
and his company entered the Cestrus and sailed up it till they arrived at Perga (fig. 69), 


the metropolis of Pamphylia,"* now Eski Kalessi. This was a considerable town, 


Fig. 69.— View of Perga. 


From J. Murray's Illustrated New Testament. 


surrounded by walls, and lay on the left bank as they ascended, about seven miles and 
a half from the sea. The inhabitants were Greeks, and they had, as usual, their 
temples, and a theatre, and a stadium. On a high eminence stood conspicuous a far- 
famed temple of Diana, the great goddess of the place (fig. 70), in whose honour was 
celebrated a yearly festival.” Here the Apostles landed, but apparently they made 
no stay, and did not formally commence their evangelical labours. 


® Appian, B. C. v. 75; see Fasti Sacri, p. 55. 


I Tauchnitz). Perga est oppidum, et Diane, quam 
No. 480. 


ab oppido Pergeeam vocant, templum. Mela, i. 


™ See Fasti Sacri, p. 82, No. 675. 

78 Cie. Verr. 2nd act. i. 20. 

® t@ 6 Kéorpos rorapuos, dv dvamdedoavTe ota- 
Sious eEnkovra Tlépyn moXus, Kat maaoiov emt PeTE@pou 
TOmou TO Ths Tlepyatas “Apréuoos f iepov ev @ mavnyu- 
pis kar’ €ros guvtedeira. Strabo, xiv. 4 (p. 218, 


14. Perge fanum antiquissimum et sanctis- 
simum Diane scimus esse. Cic.in Verr. 2nd act. 
i. 20. The city is now a ruin, and the stadium 
has been converted into an inclosure for nursing 
camels. Fellows’s Asia Miner and Lycia (1852), 
p. 143. 
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The cause of Christianity may have suffered from the waywardness of Mark, their 
minister, the cousin of Barnabas. He was a young man, and perhaps not pre- 
pared to hazard himself upon the troubled ocean on which the Apostles were now 
embarking. We have seen that his mother Mary was living at Jerusalem, and that 
he had accompanied Barnabas to Antioch. He had since attended on Paul and 
Barnabas in their peregrination over Cyprus, the ‘native country of Barnabas, and 
where therefore Mark, as the cousin of Barnabas, had, we may suppose, many friends 
and relations. But, now that the Apostles were extending the sphere of their exer- 
tions to more distant regions, Mark, who had not contemplated so wide a circuit, 


/ 


Fig. 70.—Coin of Perga. From Pellerin. 
Obv. Head of Diana.—Rev. Apreutdos Mepyacas (of Diana of Perga). 


could not be induced to continue his services, and “went not with them to the 
work.” ** He forsook the Apostles at Perga, and returned to Jerusalem. Charity 
would lead us to hope that he had private reasons, with which we are not acquainted, 
but which, if known, might wholly, or in part, be an exculpation. We may conclude 
that his conduct was not absolutely indefensible, or Barnabas would not afterwards 
have again made him his fellow-trayeller ; and we can hardly believe that he was not in 
some degree blameable, or Paul would not, on his next circuit, have refused to receive 
him as his companion. Whatever was the offence, it was eventually forgotten, even by 
Paul himself, for the Apostle, when a prisoner at Rome the first time, was waited 
upon by Mark ; and in writing to the Colossians, the Apostle adds: “ Aristarchus my 
fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and Mark, cousin to Barnabas, (touching whom ye received 
commandments : if he come unto you, receive him ;)’* and shortly afterwards he observes 
that Mark had been his “ fellow-labourer” and “a comfort” to him. And when 
Paul was a prisoner at Rome the second time, he writes, in a postscript to his last 
letter to Timothy : “Take Mark, and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” © 

Paul and Barnabas, being thus left to pursue their travels alone,** made their way 


8 Acts xy. 388. The real work, comparatively, 81 As Paul and Barnabas now make their first 
was to begin on the continent, where they had journey by land in Asia Minor, it may gratify 
to deal with utter strangers. a natural curiosity to say a word about the 


8 Col. iv. 10. Mark, therefore, must have ancient rate of travelling in this part of the 
served recently under Paul, or how else could world. Strabo reckons it a six days’ journey 
his usefulness have been tested ? from Cesarea Mazacu to the Cilician Gates: 

# Col. iy. 11. apéatnke 6€ Magaxa. . . TOv Kitukiov Tuddy 6ddv 

8.2 Tim. iv. 11. juepov é& xii. 2 (p. 11, Tauchnitz), and Tyana 
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across the country to Antioch, the capital of Pisidia,** but then comprised within the 
Roman province of Galatia. Of Antioch we have the following description from 
Strabo: “The Paroreia contains a certain mountainous ridge, and at the foot of it, 
on each side, extends a great plain, and near the ridge on the north lies the city of 
Philomelium, and on the other side Antioch, called Antioch on Pisidia—the former 
standing in the plain, and the latter upon an eminence, having a colony of the 
Romans; but the Magnetians on the Meander founded it, and the Romans made it 
a free city, when they gave the rest of Asia to Eumenes; and there was also in it a 
certain priesthood of Mén Arceeus (The Moon**), haying a multitude of votaries and 


lay halfway between the two: xara peony Se rh 
6d0v Keira tra Tiava. Ibid. From Czsarea to 
Tyana was seventy-three miles (Peutinger 
Table), and therefore the whole distance was 
_ 146 miles, which divided by 6 gives 24+ miles 
per day, or say (in round numbers) twenty-five 
miles per day. 

Greswell, in calculating the rate of travelling 
generally by the ancients, enumerates the follow- 
ing instances: Procopius, de Rebus Vandal. i. 1, 
reckons a day’s journey at 210 stades, or twenty- 
six Roman miles; and Livy (xxi. 27) makes 
twenty-five Roman miles and a day’s journey 
synonymous expressions; and Polybius (iii. 42) 
designates the day’s journey as 200 stades, or 
twenty-five miles. Horace (Sat. i. v. 506) calls 
it a day’s journey from Aricia to Forum Appi, 
and the distance by the Antonine Itin. is some- 
what more, and by the Jerus. Itin. somewhat 
less, than twenty-five Roman miles. See Dissert. 
on the Harmony of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 316, 
Ist ed. 

From J. B. Lightfoot on the Philippians (p. 87, 
note) we borrow the following calculations :— 
From Rome to Brundisium was, according to 
Strabo (vi. 8, p. 51, Tauchnitz), 360 miles, or, ac- 
cording to the Anton. Itin. 358 miles, and Horace 
made the journey very leisurely in sixteen days 
(Horat. Sat. 1.5), which would give somewhat less 
than twenty-four miles per day. Ovid treats this 
as an easy ten days’ journey (Ovid, Epist. Pont. iv. 
5,8), which would yield thirty-six miles per day. 
But Horace is speaking of a gentleman travelling 
leisurely, and Ovid of the post for letters. Again, 
Jicero, at Dyrrhachium, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, received news from Rome up to the 12th of 
November (Vic. Ep. Att. iii, 28); and allowing 
one day for the passage from Brundisium to 
Dyrrhachium (Ep. Attic. iv. 6) there remain 
seventeen days for the transit from Rome to 
Brundisium, a distance of 8360 miles, which allows 


somewhat more than twenty-one miles per day. 
Again, Cicero left Brundisium on the 30th of 
April (Ep. Att. iv. 7), and reached Thessalonica 
on the 23rd of May. The sea-voyage would, as 
before, be one day, so that the land-journey from 
Dyrrhachium to Thessalonica, a distance of 270 
miles, was accomplished in twenty-two days, 
and therefore at a rate of little more than 
twelve miles per day; but apparently Cicero 
travelled slowly, and made halts upon the road. 
Again, Cicero, writing from Thessalonica on the 
18th of June, mentions that he had received 
news from Rome up to the 25th of May. If we 
deduct a day for the sea-passage, we have 
twenty-five days for the road from Rome to 
Brundisium, a distance of 860 miles, and from 
Dyrrhachium to Thessalonica, a distance of 270 
miles—making together 630 miles—so that the 
rate would be about twenty-one miles per day. 

Thus, the rate of travelling varied, according 
to circumstances, from twelve miles to thirty-six 
miles per day. A person travelling for his 
amusement would creep along, while the letter- 
carrier would make all haste. For our present 
purpose, we may acquiesce in the conclusion 
drawn from the statement of Strabo, and assume 
the ordinary rate of travelling in Asia Minor to 
have been about twenty-five miles per day. 

8 Pliny, as Luke, reckons Antioch as in 
Pisidia: Piside ... quorum colonia Cexsarea, 
eadem Antiochia. Plin. N. H. v.24. And so Pto- 
lemy (v. 5,4); and Stephanus Byzant., ’Avridyera 
... Iliodias. Strabo assigns Antioch to what 
he calls the Ilapmpea, viz. the ridge running 
from east to west, from Tyrizum to Olmi, com- 
prised by him in Meyadn ®pvyia, Strabo, xii. 8 
(p. 72, Tauchnitz); xiv. 2 (p. 212, Tauchnitz), 
and he does not, as Luke, write “Avriéyera ris 
Tuctdtas, but "Avridyera  mpds TH Tvowia. 

86 The moon, among some nations, was wor- 
shipped as a deity of the masculine gender, 


To face Vol, i, p. 136. 


From Arundell’s Asia Minor. 


stood, is seen the modern city of Yalabatz. 


spectator’s left, and the hill to the right, where the aqueduct is seen, was a suburb only. 


yond the hillon which Antioch 
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sacred grounds, but it was abolished after the death of Amyntas (B.c. 25) by those 


22 87 


who were sent into his place. Antioch, as appears from this passage, was origin- 
ally planted by the Magnetians ; but Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, re-settled it, and 
ealled it Antioch, after the name of his father. A colony was afterwards planted 


there by the Romans in the time of Augustus, when it assumed the name of Cesarea, 


without, however, losing the name of Antioch, as is mentioned by Pliny.** 


CEs: 


Fig. 71.—From Arundell’s Asia Minor. 


Antioch 


Fig. 72.—Coin of Antioch of Pisidia. From Calmet. 


The figure is that of the god Mén, Lunus or Mensis, 
and the crescent of the moon is seen behind his shoulders, 
1t is mentioned by Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 72, Tauchnitz), that 
this deity was worshipped at Antioch, and that to his 
temple were attached great multitudes of priests and valu- 
able possessions. The legend on the coin is Mensis Col. 
Ces. Antioch. (Mensis of the Colony Cesarea Antiochia). 
See Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 19. 


had also the Jus Italicum,” or immunity from public taxes, with municipal government, 


and other privileges. 
knoll mentioned by Strabo. 
aqueduct of twenty-one arches. 


The ruins of Antioch are still to be seen, on the eminence or 
One of the most striking objects is a very perfect 
Another interesting relic is thus introduced by 


Arundell :—“ A long and immense building, constructed of prodigious stones, and 
standing east and west, made one entertain a hope that it might be a church—a 


church of Antioch ! 


” ‘ *“ ey Ld > en 4 4 , A 1) 
gate O€ Kal TOUTO THS LeAnvns TO tepov, KaOarrep TO ev 
’ANBavois, kal Td ev Ppvyia, Tr Te TOU Mnvos ev TO 

~ , a 
dpavun@ ToOT@, Kal TO TOD “Apkatov TO mpos TH 

nes ; a 

*Avtioxela TH mpos Tliowdia. Strabo, xii. 3 (p. 40, 
Tauchnitz). 

ST 7 pev odv mapdpe (ris Ppvylas) dpewny 
Twa éxet payw. . . ravtn & Exarepwbev UrorenTaxe 
TL reOlov eya, Kal TOAELS TANTOY a’THs mpos apKToY 
pev Pidoundsov, ek Oarépov de pepous ’AvTidyera 7 
mpos Lioidia kadoupery, 1) ev ev TEdi@ KEtmEeVN, TATA 

, ; 
9 8 emt Aodov Exovea arrotkiav “Popaioy. ravtny & 
, , < - ’ 
@xicav Mayrntes of mpos Maravipo. ‘“Popator 6 


VOL. I. 


It was so, the ground-plan, with the circular end for the bema, 


Mrevdepooay Trav Baciéewr, nvika THY Any ’Aciav 
Eipever rapédocay’ Hv 51) ev ravty Kal iepwovvn Tis 
Mnvos ’Apkaiov, m7jOos €xovca tepodovrAwy kat 
xoplav iepar, KateAvOn O€ pera Try ’Auivtou Te- 
Reutny rd Tov TreupOevTwy emt THY ekeivou KANpovo- 
piav. Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 72, Tauchnitz). 

8 Tnsident verticem Pisidee quondam Solymi 
appellati, quorum colonia Czesarea, eadem An- 
tiochia. Pliny, v. 24; and see Eckhel, vol. iii. 
p. 18. 

* Tn Pisidia ejusdem (Italici) juris est colonia 
Antiochiensium. Digest, 1. 15, 9. 


T 
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all remaining! Willingly would I have remained hours in the midst of a temple— 
perhaps one of the very earliest consecrated to the Saviour.”°° The modern town 
(called Yalabatz) stands at some distance in the valley, between the plateau and the 
mountains. The inhabitants of Antioch were of a very mixed character. The 
Roman colonists spoke Latin, and accordingly, many of the inscriptions and coins of 
the place are in that language ;*! but the Greek settlers ever retained their own 
tongue, which was intelligible to all; and the lower classes (the native population) still 
expressed themselves in Pisidian.*” But besides these nationalities, there was here, as 
elsewhere, a large admixture of Jews, who were numerous enough to maintain a 
synagogue. This was probably one reason that drew the Apostles in this direction ; 
for it was principally through the medium of the synagogue that our Saviour himself, 
and afterwards his Apostles, first promulgated the Christian doctrine, 

As we have an account somewhat in detail of Paul’s proceedings at Antioch, and 
they are connected with the synagogue-worship, we shall offer a few explanatory 
remarks on the constitution and service of the synagogues. The principal officers 
They in some measure corresponded to the 


They regulated the 


were the “Apyicvvaywyo, or Rulers. 
churchwardens of the present day, but had much larger powers. 
sittings; preserved order amongst the people; had authority to inflict scourging for 
misbehaviour; and gaye leave to members of the congregation, or strangers who 
The next 
officer was the Angel, who offered up the prayers of the congregation, which with the 


appeared qualified, to expound the Scriptures, or exhort to good works. 


Jews, as in our own church, were not spontaneous effusions, but were settled forms. 
Besides these, there were also the Reader and Interpreter—the former to read the 
Law and the Prophets in the original Hebrew, and the latter to translate them into 
the language of the country where the service was performed. In the Law, which 
was regarded with the greater reverence, one verse only was read at a time, and then 
translated ; but in the Prophets, three verses were read together before any one trans- 
lated.*? In Juda the translation was into the Syro-Chaldaic, the dialect that prevailed 
after the Babylonish Captivity—a corruption of the old Hebrew, and designated as 
Hebrew in the New Testament. In the synagogues of the Hellenists, or Jews dispersed 
beyond Judea, the Scriptures were generally translated through the medium of the 
Septuagint, or Alexandrian yersion.“* In some synagogues it would appear that no 
one was permanently appointed Reader, but persons were from time to time selected 


v fore fairly a question whether the service should 


be in Hebrew or in Greek. The latter prevailed, 
but it shocked Rabbi Levi, as appears from the 
following: R. Leyi Ben Chaiathah adiit Czsa- 


Arundell’s Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 268. 
Renan’s St. Paul, p. 35. 

* Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 160, Tauchnitz). 

% See Biscoe on the Acts, chap. iv. ; and see 


91 


Kuinoel on Acts ii. 4; Winer, Realwért. ‘Syna- 
gogen.’ 

* Ceesarea was reckoned into Judea, and yet 
was originally a Greek town, and the population 
was still in great measure Greek, It was there- 


ream atque audiens eos recitantes precationem 
yow (que desumpta erat a locis, Deut. vi. 4-9, 
ix. 18-21; Numb. xy. 87-41) Grecé, voluit eos 
prohibere. R. Jose id animadvertens iratus 
dicebat, Qui non potest Hebraicé, num omnino 
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from the people. Thus, at Nazareth, where Jesus had been brought up, he was 
called out, as a member of the congregation, to read the Haphtorah, or Lesson for the 
Day.” 
removed the sacred books—if books they could be called ; for they were not composed 
of separate leaves, but were one continuous piece of vellum, made of a series of skins 


The lowest officer in rank was the vanpetys, or Clerk, who brought and 


neatly joined together, written in columns, and wound round two rollers, fastened 
at the two ends, so that in rolling the book off one roller and on to the other, any part 
of the Scripture could be readily found. 

The first part of the service of the synagogue was ene Liturgy, or Prayers, 
which were offered up by the Angel, and during which the people stood. This 
was followed by the reading from the Law and the Prophets, which were each 
divided into fifty-three sections, so that the whole of the Scripture might, by the 
weekly rota, be recited annually. The third or remaining part of the service was 
the exposition of Holy Writ, or a sermon by way of exhortation. 
committed by the Rulers of the synagogue, as occasion offered, to such as, from 
sobriety of life and literary attainments, were thought suited to the task.°* The 
synagogue was frequented not only by the male sex, who were ranged in seats accord- 
ing to their ages—the elders in the higher, and the younger in the lower*’—but also 
by females, but so that the women were seated by themselves apart from the men.°* 
The synagogue service was attended not only by Jews, strictly so called, but also by 


This duty was 


the Proselytes. When a heathen was converted from idolatry, and acknowledged 
the one true God, if he submitted to circumcision, he became a Jew; but if he 
declined that rite, he was one of the class called in the New Testament “ devout 
men,” “men who feared God,” &c., and we shall find the Apostle presently addressing 


himself to these, as well as to his own countrymen. 


gifted for the purpose, expounded the Scripture 
to the people, as was the case with Paul at 
Antioch of Pisidia: «(6 6 pév tovs BiBdous 
dvaywaoker haBov, erepos b€ TOV epretpo- 


non recitabit? Imo recitet e& lingua quam 
intelligit et sic officio suo satisfaciat. Hieros. 
Sota, fol. 21,2. In Judza itself, indulgence was 
shown to the ignorance of the common people. 
Thus: Sunt qui dicant precatiunculam istam 
cujus initium wp ideo lingua Aramea pro- 


/ a \ Id ‘ > , 
TaT@V, doa py yvopyra mapehOoy avadiddokee. 


Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. ¢. 12, vol. ii. p. 458. 


ferri quod sit lingua nobilis et summe laudis 
. .. Inmore fuit orationem wp recitare post 
concionem ; adfuit autem ibi vulgus qui Lnguam 
Hebreeam non intelligebat; ideo in lingua Tar- 
gumisticé eam instituerunt, ut intelligeretur ab 
omnibus, nam hee eorum lingua. Berachoth, 
fol. 8,1. See Kuinoel on Acts ii. 4. 

% Luke iv. 20. 

% Sometimes the person who read (a priest or 
elder) was also the person who preached: rév 
icpéwy b€ Tis 6 Tapay, 7) TOV yepovTay Eis, dvaywacket 
Tovs lepo’s vopous avrois, kal kata éxaoroy e&y- 
yeirar pexpe oxeddv deidns dias, Philo, Fragm. 
vol. ii. pp. 630, 631; and sometimes one person 
read, and another person, who was sufficiently 


mpoeddav b€ 6 mpecBvtatos Kat Tay Soypatwv 
€umetporaros Swadéyerat. Philo de Vit. Contempl. 
c. 8, vol. i. p. 476. 

7 kal? nAtkias ev ta€eow vO mpeaBuTEpots veoi 
kabéCovra. Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. vol. ii, 
p. 408. 

% kal yap Kal yuvaixes €€ €Oovs cuvakpoavra.. 
Philo de Vit. Contempl, c. 3, vol. ii. p. 476. 
Oumdods €ate mepiBodos, 6 pev eis dvdpOva, 6 é eis 
yuvatkavirw aroKkpileis, Kat yap Kal yuvaikes && 
€Oous suvakpo@yrat, Tov a’tov CHov Kal THY avy 
mpoaipeow €xovoa ... 6 0€ perakd Trav olkidy Totyxos, 
TO pev e& eddous emt TpEts 7) TErTapas mXEIs Eis TO 
dive ovveKoddpntat, &c. Philo de Vit. Contemp. 
vol. ii, p. 476. 
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Paul and Barnabas, having reached Antioch of Pisidia, proceeded to open their 
mission. On the first Sabbath they attended the synagogue, and took their places, not 
on the chief seats amongst the Rulers,* but onthe bench assigned to those who were 
desirous of addressing the congregation, and thus intimated their wish to deliver a dis- 
course. The service began, as usual, with the Liturgy, and then followed the readings 
from the Scripture. We are able, curiously enough, to point out, with some degree of 
probability, what were the Lessons for the day. Thus, in the first chapter of Deutero- 
nomy occurs the passage, “ And i the wilderness the Lord your God nursed you in his 
arms, as a man nurseth his child, by all the way that ye went until ye came unto this 
place ;”!"! and in the first chapter of Isaiah we read, “I have nourished and ewalted 
children, and they have rebelled against me;”’’”’ and the Apostle, in opening his 
address, and to engage the attention of his audience, refers, as we shall see, to the 
passages from Scripture which had just been read. Such, at least, is the hypothesis, 
and it receives some support from the fact, that down to the present day, the first 
chapter of Deuteronomy and the first chapter of Isaiah are, it is said, the appointed 
lessons amongst the Jews for the same Sabbath. 

At the conclusion of the lessons followed the exhortation, or sermon; and a this 
point the Rulers of the synagogue sent a message to the Apostles, “Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say on.”' Paul and 
Barnabas had, perhaps, previously produced testimonials to the Rulers, or had mani- 
fested sufficient attainments for the purpose at a personal interview, or probably had 
attracted the attention of the Rulers by the publication of the new doctrine in the 
streets of Antioch during the week ; or Paul, who was a member of the Sanhedrim, 
and Barnabas, who was either a member also, or a person of high rank, may have 
had, by the Jewish law, a right to preach to the people. At all events, the invita- 
tion was given, when Paul stood up, and, beckoning with his hand, addressed himself 
to the Jews and Proselytes in a sermon, the first on record that has been preserved to 
us, and which we shall give entire, as showing the line of argument adopted by the 
Apostle in reasoning with the Jews. The appeal here is to the Scriptures, and the 
fulfilment of the prophecies in the person of Jesus. In his discourses to the Gentiles, 
as we shall see at Athens, the topics urged are of a wholly different character. We 
must not suppose, however, that we have the Apostle’s argument at Antioch word for 
word as it was spoken, for evidently it is a mere summary of the heads, on which the 
Apostle dilated at far greater length. It may be observed, by the way, that Paul 

‘stood up and beckoned with his hand,” for such was the custom of the Greeks, who 


* This may be inferred from the expression as et res tpopodopjca dvOpwmos rov vidv abrod, kara 
areoteiav of dpxervvdywyo, Acts xiii. 15. The macav rij dddv eis ny eropevOnre ews AAOETE eis Tov 
Rulers did not give the intimation themselves, rémov rotrov. Deut. i. 81. 


but sent a message by the verger to the Apostles. 12 Tn the Septuagint, viols éyevynoa kal Uipaoa, 
1 See Kuinoel, Acts xiii. 15. avrol 6€ pe nOernoav. Isai. i. 2. 
1 In the Septuagint the words are: év TO 108 Acts xiii. 15. 


Epi,P@-.. ws Tpopoopnae ge Kipios 6 beds cov 
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were the prevailing population of that country ; but in Juda the speaker sat down, 
as in the case of Jesus at Nazareth : “ And he closed the book, and he gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down ; and the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him, and he began to say,” &c.'°'—and so in numerous other instances. 
Paul then, haying commanded attention by stretching forth his hand, began as 
follows :1°°— 

“Men of Israel, and ye that fear God [viz. Jews and Proselytes], give audience. 
The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and eaalted the people’ when they 
dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with a high arm brought he them out 
of it. 
ness. And when he had destroyed seven nations’ in the land of Chanaan, he divided 
their land to them by lot. 
of four hundred and fifty years,’ until Samuel the Prophet. 
desired a king; and God gave unto them Saul, the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, by the space of forty years."” 
unto them Dayid to be their king; to whom also he gave testimony, and said, ‘I 
have found Dayid the son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart, who shall fulfil all 


And about the time of forty years he nursed them in his arms*" in the wilder- 


And after that he gave unto them Judges, about the space 
And afterward they 


And when he had removed him, he raised up 


104 Luke iv. 20; 21. 

© The Pisidian tongue is distinguished by 
Strabo from the Solymian, and Greek, and 
Lydian: 77 Tvordixy, r7 Soddpeav, rH “EAAnvid., TH 
Avéay Strabo, xiii. ¢. 4(p.160,Tauchnitz). Paul 
therefore, if he spoke Pisidian, must have done 
so by the gift of tongues which he possessed. 
1 Cor. xiv. 18. But it is more likely that in 
addressing Jews and Proselytes he spoke Greek, 
which was generally understood in Asia Minor. 

05 roy adv Vacer, in allusion to Isaiah i. 2, 
vlovs eyevunoa kal Uoca. 

7 The true reading is no doubt erpopodpdpycer, 
in allusion to Deut. i. 81. (See ante, note 1.) 

108 The Hittites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, 
the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and 
the Jebusites. Deut. vii. 1; Josh. iii. 10; Ne- 
hem. ix. 8. 

w “Ts Saul also amongst the prophets ?” and 
is Paul amongst the chronologists? We have 
here the statement that the Judges lasted 450 
years; but this is contradicted by 1 Kings vi. 1, 
where the time from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of King Solomon is reckoned at 480 years; 
and deducting from this sixty-five years from 
the Exodus to the Judges, viz. forty years in 
the wilderness, and twenty-five years under 
Joshua (Jos. Ant. v. 1, 29), and eighty-four 
years from the Judges to the fourth year of 
Solomon—viz. forty years under Saul (Jos. Ant. 


vi. 14, 9), and forty years under David (1 Kings 
i. 11), and four years under Solomon—we have 
remaining 821 years for the duration of the 
Judges. The estimate of Paul, however, appears 
to be the correct one, for on turning to the 
Book of Judges we find that the periods of the 
several Judges, when added together, do in fact 
make 450 years; and this was the chronology 
adopted in Paul’s day by the learned, as is 
evident from Josephus, who (Ant. viii. 3, 1) com- 
putes 592 years from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon ; and deducting from this sixty- 
five years from the Exodus to the Judges, and 
eighty-four years from the Judges to the fourth 
year of Solomon, we haye remaining 448 years, 
which, in round numbers, may be called 450 
years. It will be observed that the expression 
of Paul is “ about the space of 450 years.” The 
passage in 1 Kings vi. 1 is therefore corrupt, 
and that there were different readings in ancient 
times is attested by the Septuagint, for there, 
instead of 480 years, we read 440 years. See 
Alford’s N. T.; Meyer’s Apostg.; Kuinoel. 

n0 Here, again, we have Paul employing the 
chronology received by the learned of his day. 
The length of the reign of Saul is nowhere 
stated in the Old Testament, but Josephus, as 
Paul, assigns to it a duration of forty years. 
Ant, vi. 14, 9. 
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my will’! Of this man’s seed hath God, according to his promise, raised unto Israel 


a Saviour, Jesus: when John had first preached, before his coming, the baptism of 
And as John fulfilled his course, he said, 
‘Whom think ye that lam? Iam not he. But, behold, there cometh one after me, 
whose shoes of his feet Iam not worthy to loose.’'* Men and brethren, children of 
the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth God, to you is the word of 
For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 


repentance to all the people of Israel. 


this salvation sent. 
knew him not, nor yet the voices of the Prophets which are read every Sabbath-day, 
they have fulfilled them in condemning him; and though they found no cause of death 
in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid him in a 
sepulchre. But God raised him from the dead ; and he was seen many days by them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the 
people. And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that the promise which was made 
unto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, ‘Thou art my Son ; 
this day have I begotten thee’ (Ps. i. 7)."° And as concerning that he raised him up 
from the dead, now no more to return to corruption, he said on this wise, ‘I will give 
you the sure mercies of David’ (Isaiah ly. 3)."* Wherefore he saith also in another 
place, ‘Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption’ (Ps. xvi. 10).7° For 
David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was 
gathered unto his fathers, and saw corruption; but he, whom God raised again, saw 
no corruption. Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things, from which ye could not be justified by the Law of Moses. Beware, 
therefore, lest that come unto you which is spoken of in the Prophets: ‘ Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder, and perish ; for I work a work in your days, a work which ye 
shall in nowise believe, though a man declare it unto you.’”° (Habak. i, 5.)* 


been divided, and the words are found in the 
second Psalm, the Textus Receptus has sub- 


it These words are not found verbatim in 
any part of Scripture; but see 1 Sam. xiii. 14 


and Ps. Ixxxix. 20. 

12 See Matt. iii. 11; Luke iii. 16; Mark i. 7; 
John i. 26.—But the words of Paul are not 
identical with those in any of the four Gospels. 
Was he informed by human testimony, or did 
he receive the words supernaturally ? He tells 
us himself that he was not taught by man, but 
received the Gospel by revelation. Galat. i. 12. 

"8 Cited verbatim from the Septuagint. Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford read 
mpate, instead of devrépw Wako. The first and 
second Psalms were originally one, and spére 
is therefore the true reading; but as, accord- 
ing to the present arrangement, the Psalm has 


stituted devrép@ for rpore. 

M4 Sooo bpiv ra dora AaBid ra muord. Acts xiii. 
34. In the Septuagint the words are: dia0jcopat 
bpiv Stadnkny aiavioy, ra dora Aavid Ta mora. 

1% Cited verbatim from the Septuagint. 

né Acts xiii. 16-41. 

UT "TSere, of katappovyntal, Kat Oavpacate Kal 
adavicOnre, Stu épyov eye epyatopat ev rais nuepacs 
LpOv, Epyov @ ov pH muorTevonTe edy Tis EKOUYATAL 
ipiv. The Septuagint is: "Idere, of xarappovnrat, cat 
emiBréWare kal Oavpacare Oavpao.a Kal apavicbnre, 
dure epyov eye epydfopar ev Tais nuepars Vay, 6 ov 
pa) murrevanre eav tis exdinyntat. Habak. i. 5. 
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Such was the effect of Paul’s impressive address, that as he and Barnabas walked 
out of the synagogue, the congregation besought them that these words might be 
preached to them the next Sabbath also ;'* not only so, but many, both of the Jews 
and Proselytes, followed the Apostles home, to hear further of the new doctrine, and, 
entering sincerely upon an investigation of the truth, were convinced and became 
The masterly discourse of the Apostle on the last Sabbath was the theme 
of conversation in the town of Antioch during the week. The disbelieving Jews were 
shocked at a doctrine which offered salvation by any other channel than the Law of Moses; 
and the Proselytes were as loud, on the other hand, in commending to their idolatrous 


converts. 


brethren a scheme of religion at once novel and rational, and of universal application. 
The next Sabbath almost the whole city came together. The multitudes that were 
assembled attested the popularity of the Christian doctrine among the Gentiles, and the 
Jews were filled with envy, and became outrageous. Instead of allowing Paul to proceed 
with his sermon, they ever and anon drowned his voice with contradictions and blas- 
phemous cries. Paul could brook it no longer, and, turning solemnly to the Jews, said : 
“Tt was necessary that the Word of God should first have been spoken to you; but 
seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn 
to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, ‘I have set thee to be a 
light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.’ ”’*° 

The Gentiles, on hearing this, rejoiced the more, and “as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed,” ’”* and the Word of God rapidly spread itself through the whole 
region. 

The Jews, on the other hand, were incensed beyond measure against the Apostles, 


us Griesbach,Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, ‘Gentiles.’ See, however, Acts xii, 43. 


and Alford, all agree that the genuine text 
should run thus: e&idvrev dé av’réyv, mapexddouv 
eis TO peragd caBBaroy, &e. (Acts xiii. 42), which 
we should translate—* And as the Apostles went 
out, the congregation besought them,’ &e. The 
Greek is of course very elliptic, and this indis- 
tinctness led transcribers to attempt greater 
clearness by adding rév "Iovdalay after eéivrear, 
and ra €6vn after mapexadovr,so that the Textus Re- 
ceptus now stands—eévdvrav d€ ek tis cvvaywyijs 
tav Lovdaliwy mapexddov ra €Oyn, &e.; and 
we presume the sense meant to be given to the 
passage is, that the Jews, disgusted with Paul’s 
liberal principles, walked out of the synagogue 
before the service was ended; while the Gentiles 
were so pleased with the new doctrine, that when 
the synagogue broke up, they entreated Paul 
to preach again the next Sabbath. But to this 
it is objected that Gentiles, in the proper sense 
of the word, would not be found in a Jewish 
synagogue, and we cannot suppose that Pros- 
elytes could be referred to under the term of 


The words 7d peraf’d ocaSBaroy are rightly 
translated,‘ the next Sabbath.’ Thus, rov pera&o 
xpovoy e& ob “Papators imerayOnuev es tHvde rip 
nuepav. Dion. Hal. iii, 28. ds eis rov peraéd 
xpdvov Suvapers oidueOa tyiy vmapxew. Demos. 
Phil. i. c. 18. Aavidou re Kai Swopdvros, eri de 
Tov petaéd Toitav Baciheov. Jos. Bell. v. 4, 2. 
rais Te eraéd (sequentibus diebus). Ant. xvi. 7, 
6. rots pera&l) Makedovikois Bacihevow. Plut. 
Instit. Lacon. ad finem. kal peraéd (postea) 
Appian, Mithrid. 105, p. 


4 5 ; = & 
cide b€ “laxoB timov T@ mvevpatt TOD aod 


IlapOvaiovs €pebicav. 
263. 
Tov peraév. Epist. Barnab, ¢. 13. peraéd dé rev 
pecoyaiay twas BacieverOat trupedwxe Trois amd 
IvAapévovs. Strabo, xii. 3 (p. 14, Tauchnitz), 

09 Guynydn. Acts xiii. 43—yvyiz. in the same 
synagogue as in the previous Sabbath. See 
Stier’s Reden der Apost. vol. ii, p. 274. 

2 Acts xiii.46,47. redeuka ce eis pas ebvar, Ke. 
In the Septuagint the words are : “Ido déwxa ce 
eis Suadnxny yevous, eis Pas eOvav,&e, Isai. xlix. 6. 

“1 The word in the original is reraypevo, 
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and formed a cabal against them. Antioch was a Roman colony, and governed by 
Roman laws, and blood could not be shed for disputes about creeds ; but, though there 
was no pretext at hand for taking the lives of their victims, the Jews, who had made 
™ procured, through 
their influence, that the Apostles should be driven out of their borders. ‘The Jews,” 


says Luke, “stirred up the devout and honourable women, and the chief men of the 


certain proselytes amongst the wives of the chief men of the city, 


city, and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts.” 1?8 

The Apostles, being thus ejected from Pisidia, shook off the dust of their feet, 
as a sign that their enemies, and not themselves, were to blame, and took the road 
The “ shaking off the dust from the feet ” but as 
Arundell, who pursued the same track, remarks, it may have been literally true, for 
no road could be more dusty than that leading from Antioch.’ 


Iconium (fig. 73) has been called the Damascus of Lycaonia. But if so, why does the 


to Iconium. was a symbolical act ; 


cy. 22) yy 
y 72 "4 “Vem 


ex 


Fig. 73.—Coin of Iconium. 


From Pellerin. 


Obv. Head of Nero, with the legend Nepwy Kauoap SeBaoros (Nero Cesar Augustu-).— Rev. Poppea seated, with the 
legend Iommatas SeBaotys KAavéerkoviewy (of Poppa Augusta, of the Claud-Iconians), See nute 131, 


penman of the Acts say, presently, that when they left Iconium, “ they fled into Lystra 
The passage certainly does not affirm, positively, 
that Iconium was not also a city of Lycaonia, but the form of the expression rather 


and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia ?” 


implies it. Some, indeed (as Xenophon), call Iconium a Phrygian city. Thus, in the Expe- 


dition of Cyrus the Younger, we read that he came “to Iconium, the last city of Phrygia; 


29125 


thence he pursued his route through Lycaonza. Some (as Ammianus Marcellinus) 


account ita city of Pisidia.!2® But Cicero,!”7 Strabo,’** and others,!”® ascribe it more 


which has been much relied on by many as im- 
plying predestination. . But non dicuntur nec a 
Deo preordinati, multo minus immutabiliter pree- 
ordinati, sed simpliciter tantum ordinati seu 
reraypevot. Limborch. See the question discussed 
in Stier’s Reden der Apost. vol. ii. p. 276. 

™ dmavres tis SevowWapovias apxnyovs otovrat 
Tas yuvaikas, atirat dé kal Toys dvdpas mpoKkadovyrat 
mpos Tas em wAEov Oeparreias TOY OeGv Kal EopTas kal 
rotviagpovs. Strabo, vii. 8, 4(p. 75, Tauchnitz). 

% Acts xiii. 50. Renan writes: “Les deux 
apotres en effet farent bannis par arrété muni- 
cipal de la ville et du territoire d’Antioche de 
Pisidie,” St. Paul, p. 88; but if a formal de- 


cree had been passed, the Apostles could «not 
have returned, as they not long afterwards did ; 
or may we suppose that the edict was only tem- 
porary, or that Christianity gained so much 
ground that the edict was revoked ? 

4 Arund. vol. i. p. 319. 

1 es "Ikdvuoy THs Ppvylas wow eoxarny. ev- 
revdevy SieAavver Sua tHe AvKaovias, Anab. i. 2. 

6 Pisidize oppidum. Amm. Marcel. xiv. 2, 1. 

7 Tn Lycaonié apud Iconium. Cicero, Hpist 
ad Divers. xy. 4. 

“8 xii. 6 (p. 58, Tauchnitz). 

29 Plin. N. H. v. 25; Stephan. Byzant. 
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correctly to Lycaonia. Whatever was the origin of Iconium—whether Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, or Pisidian—it is sufficient to say, in justification of the language of Luke, 
that Iconium, at the time of the Apostles’ visit, formed, with the country about it, a 
separate and independent principality, governed by a ruler with the title of Tetrarch. 


0 


In the time of Augustus, Polemo had the tetrarchy,’*® and after him Amyntas, King 
of Galatia ; and in the time of Pliny it was still a distinct tetrarchy, for he observes: 
“ There is also commonly given a tetrarchy carved out of Lycaonia, where it borders 


This city 
lay at the distance of some sixty miles from Antioch of Pisidia, in a south-easterly 


on Galatia, composed of fourteen townships, Iconium being the capital.” }*! 


direction, and on the highroad connecting Ephesus with Antioch of Syria—a well- 
known track, and traversed by some of the most distinguished characters of antiquity. 
Iconium still, with a slight variation, bears its ancient name, and is called Cogni. It 
is pleasantly situate, on the western verge of the largest plain of Asia Minor, and, 
like Damascus, is an oasis in the desert. The rills that flow from the mountain 
range on the west of the city irrigate for a little distance the low grounds which 
stretch away towards the east, and gardens and orchards are seen in luxuriance ;_ but 
soon the water, the source of vegetation, is exhausted, and from that limit commence 
the dry, barren, comfortless plains of Lycaonia.'”” 

The Apostles, on reaching Iconium, entered, as usual, on the Sabbath-day, into the 
synagogue of the Jews, who here also, as in other cities of importance, were no 
inconsiderable part of the population. Such was the force with which the mission- 
aries spake, that a multitude of converts soon came over to the faith, both from Jews 
and Greeks.'** It was no time to stand neuter, and the unbelieving Jews exerted ali 
their arts to bring the new doctrine into discredit. 
to preach the word at Iconium with great boldness, and miracles were wrought by 


The Apostles, however, continued 


80 rodro & (Iconium) efye Hod¢uwy. Strabo, small river, which flows on the north-west side 


xii. 6 (p. 58, Tauchnitz). 

1 Datur et tetrarchia ex Lycaonia, qua 
parte Galatize contermina est, civitatum xiv., 
urbe celeberrima Iconio. Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 25. 
The tetrarchy was bounded on the north and west 
sides by the province of Galatia. It is also possible 
that Iconium was at this time an independent 
municipality as a colony, for it appears, from the 
coins, that it became a colony by the name of 
Claudia, and therefore, it is supposed, in the time 
of Claudius. See Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 83; Renan’s 
St. Paul, p. 89; and coin in preceding page. 

182 « To the east and west the city extends over 
the plain far beyond the walls, which are about 
two miles in circumference. To the north is 
the range of Foudhal Baba (the ancient Lycad- 
num), of no great elevation; and immediately 
behind the town to the west, the slopes of the 
hills are covered with gardens and pleasant 
meadows. A great portion of the water of a 


VOL. I. 


of the town towards the north-east, is absorbed 
in the irrigation of the gardens and fields ; whilst 
that which remains empties itself into, or rather 
forms, a small lake or morass. Five or six miles 
north of the city, mountains, covered with snow, 
rise on every side, excepting towards the east, 
where a plain, as flat as the desert of Arabia, ex- 
tends far beyond the reach of the eye. ... In 
the middle of the town is a small eminence, 
about three-quarters of a mile in cirevit, which 
appears to have been fortified, and where pro- 
bably the old Castle of Iconitum once stood .. . 
The population is reported to amount to nearly 
30,000 souls... . Iconium is situate in lat. 
37° 54 N.” Kinneir’s Asia Minor, p. 218, et 
seq. ; and see Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 48. 

88 Tt is at Iconium that the apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles place the conversion of Thecla. 
Acta Pauli et Thecle, s. 1 (‘Tischendorf, p. 40). 


U 
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their hands, by which the truth of the Gospel was confirmed. At length the whole 
city was divided—some taking part with the Jews, and some with the Apostles. Such 
a state of things could not last, and violence began. The Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles, including even the rulers of the city, against the religious innovations, and 
the Apostles were in danger of being stoned. However, they were apprised of the 
plot in time, and fled to Lystra, a city of Lycaonia. 

This would bring them within a new jurisdiction. The part of Lycaonia here 
referred to, i.e. the southern portion, comprising Isaurica and the highlands of Isauria, 
was disconnected both from Pisidia—where the Apostle had first preached, and which 
belonged to the province of Galatia—and from the separate tetrarchy of Iconium, 
which they had just left. This southern portion of Lycaonia had been given by 


‘ide 


OM 


Fig. 74.—Lycaonian soldier, from the bas-relief of an ancient tomb in Lycaonia. 


At the foot of the bas-relief was an inscription in letters supposed to be Lycaonian, but which C. Texier (from whom 
the print is taken) was unable, from their height from the ground, to decipher. This is much to be regretted, as a fac- 
simile of the letters might have furnished a clue to the Lycaonian language. 


Mark Antony to Amyntas,* and was continued to him by Augustus,'® and on the 
death of Amyntas (B.c. 25) was assigned to Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, and on 
his death (a.p. 17) was annexed to the province of Galatia. But in a.p. 377° a new 


—— 


'# Fasti Sacri, p. 65, No. 551. 185 Fasti Sacri, p. 78, No. 618. 
85 See Fasti Sacri, p. 250, No. 1505. 
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arrangement was made, and southern Lycaonia was placed under the care of 
Antiochus IV., King of Commagene,'*’ within whose dominions it was comprised at 
the time of the Apostles’ arrival. 

Before we proceed to Lystra of Lycaonia, and the better to understand the occur- 
rences there, we must glance at the Grecian fable connected with Lycaonia. The 
origin of the name Lycaonia is unknown ; but as there happened to have been a king of 
Arcadia called Lycaon, Greek invention soon discovered a connection. It was said 
that Lycaon had been warned by an oracle to found a city in this part of Asia Minor 
(why, it does not appear), and that the whole country thence derived its appellation. 
But, further, Lycus (Av«cos, ‘a wolf’) was so near in sound to Lycaon, that the resem- 
blance was to be accounted for; and the ready-witted Greeks originated the fable, 
that when the earth was filled with wickedness, Jupiter (with Mercury) descended 
from the skies to satisfy himself of the fact; that he visited the house of Lycaon, 
and that the people around, when the god was recognised, were for paying him ado- 
ration; but that Lycaon mocked the servility of his subjects, and questioned the 
divinity of his inmate, and served up human flesh on the table as a test by which to 
try the deity’s omniscience; that Jupiter was enraged at the attempt, and meta- 
morphosed Lycaon into a wolf. But let Ovid tell the tale. He introduces Jupiter as 
thus recounting the adventure :-— 


“Fame brought the rumour to the courts of heaven 
That rebel man to direst guilt was given: 
I deemed it false, and, gliding from the skies, 
I walked the earth, a god in human guise. 
The scenes I viewed, what need I to rehearse ? 
Report was infamy—the truth was worse ! 
I passed o’er Mcenala, where beasts of prey, 
That prowl by night, Iuvk in their dens by day; 
Thence to Cyllene, and Lyceum’s shade, 
And Arcady by curst Lycaon swayed. 
Evening had drawn her mantle o’er the earth, 
Ere I approached th’ inhospitable hearth. 
Soon as I beckoned that a god was near, 
The people trembled with a holy fear ; 
But he (Lycaon) mocked his heavenly guest, 
‘A god! he eried; ‘I will his godship test. 
I know a stratagem shall quickly prove 
An he be mortal or undoubted Jove.’ 
It chanced that envoys, on affairs of weight, 
Had just arrived from the Molossian state : 
The blood of one with murderous knife he sheds, 
And of the limbs a loathsome banquet spreads ; 
The mangled flesh, part boiled and roasted part, 
Was served upon the board with fiendish art; 
I sickened at the sight, and, stirred with ire, 
My lightnings launched—the palace was on fire! 


137 This fact is established upon the evidence of coins. See Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 256; and supra, 
p. 181, note. 
1.2 
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The caitiff fled, and scoured across the plain, 

The shelter of the distant woods to gain. 

He would have spoke, to speak in vain he tried— 
A savage howl was all the tongue supplied ; 

With hungry jaws the gathered foam he churns, 
And on the bleating flock his fury turns. 

His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs, 
Cleaves to his back; a famished face he bears; 
His arms descend, his shoulders sink away, 

To multiply his legs for chase of prey. 

He grows a wolf, and in the wolf you scan 

The hoariness and rage that marked the man. 
His eyes still sparkle in a narrower space, 

And still a horrid grin distorts the fiendish face.”™ 


Such was the legend attached to Lycaonia, and no doubt believed by many of its 
rude inhabitants. 

Lystra, one of the principal cities, lay about forty miles to the south of Iconium, 
and was still upon the high road to Syria. It was situate in a hollow, on the north 
side of a remarkable isolated mountain rising out of the great plain, and now called 
Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain. Lofty peaks looked down upon the town on all sides, 
except on the north, where the valley opened into the plain of Iconium. The ruins 
of Lystra remain, and are called Bin-bir Kilisseh, or “The Thousand-and-one 
Churches,” from the traces still visible of the numerous sacred edifices with which it 
was once adorned. Its glory has departed, but under the Byzantine emperors it was 
a place of importance, and an episcopal see.**° 

On arriving at Lystra, the Apostles commenced their labours, as usual, by preaching. 
Amongst their audience was a man who had been a cripple from his mother’s womb. 
He sat amongst the audience and was listening to the Gospel, when Paul, looking 
steadfastly at him, and observing the faith depicted on his countenance, said with a 
loud voice, “Stand upright on thy feet !”° and he leaped up and walked. The miracle 
was wrought in the sight of all the people, and they burst into the exclamation, 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men!” And they called Barna- 
bas, who was the more commanding figure, Jupiter, and Paul, who was of little stature 
and the chief speaker, Mercury (fig. 75). 

And what did the Apostles? Did they rebuke the blasphemous adulation? Did 
they suffer the deluded populace to rave in their blindness? The historian adds, that 
the shout was “in the speech of Lycaonia.”’*? The Apostles understood it not. Greek 


‘8 Ovid’s Met. lib. i. v. 211. A few lines Assar Dagh, on the road from Iconium to 


Leake 


towards the end are taken from Garth’s trans- 
lation ; for the rest the author is responsible. 

'® See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 317. 
We have followed Hamilton. But Kiepert, in his 
excellent map of Asia Minor, places Lystra on 
the site of some ruins at the eastern foot of 


Caraman, and halfway between the two. 
places it at Khatoun Serai, thirty miles to the 
south of Iconium. Asia Minor, p. 102. 

140" Acts xiv. LO! 
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12 Acts xiv, Li. 
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THE RUINS OF LYSTRA. From Laborde, 


This view presents the remains of the numerous churches, whence the name of Bin Bir Kilisseh, or 1,001 churches. 


LYSIRA. From Laborde. 


This view shows the site of Lystra, with reference to the isolated group of mountains. The spectator is looking west. 
To face Vol. i. p, 148. 
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was the ordinary language among the higher class, and was intelligible to all; but the 
common folk had a language of their own, and in the astonishment of the moment, 
their feelings found vent in the tongue familiar from their childhood.* Jupiter was 
the guardian god of their city, and his statue was erected before their gates.\4* They 
believed that the days of Lycaon had returned, and that Jupiter in person, with 
Mercury, the constant companion of the god, had again visited the earth.’ 


Fig. 75.—Representation of Jupiter and Mercury. From an ancient altar. From Millin’s Galerie Mythologique. 


Jupiter holds in one hand a sceptre, and in the other a thunderbolt, and the globe or world is beneath him. 


Mercury holds 
in one hand the caduceus, and in the other a bag or purse, the emblem of commerce. 


The Apostles, unconscious of what was in preparation, retired to their own 
abode; but soon, the report having spread that Jupiter and Mercury had descended 
from the skies, the priest of Jupiter, with a crowd at his heels, brought oxen crowned 


148 The Lycaonian is supposed by some to have 
been Cappadocian, by others a bastard Assyrian, 


both commercially and politically, over the whole 
of Asia Minor. 


by others a corrupt Greek (see Meyer, Apostg. 
p. 262); but all is conjecture, the only known 
Lycaonian word being that given by Stephan. 
Byzantinus: A€pBy- ties d€ AeABecav, 6 emi tH 
Tov Avkadvev pov ”Apkevos. Paul tells us, “ I 
speak with tongues more than ye all” (1 Cor. 
xiv. 18), but he did not understand every tongue. 
Some, however, assume that Paul did understand 
Lycaonian, and that he must have addressed the 
multitude in Lycaonian, for that they could 
not have understood any other tongue. But we 
cannot believe that they did not understand 
Greek, which was the vehicle of communication, 


M4 to) Aids Tov OvTOs mpd THS TOAEWS avTaY. 
Acts xiv. 18. So, Zeds Ipdrvdos ris peyadns 
eds ’Apréudos mpd OdEws. Boeckh, Corpus In- 
serip. Greec. No, 2968 ¢. 

14 Thus Ovid, F..v. 495 :— 
Jupiter et, lato qui regnat in equore frater 
Carpebant socias Mercuriusque vias, 
So Hyginus, Poet. Astron. 34 :— 
Cum Jovem et Mercurium hospiter excepisset. 

So Euripides, Ion, 4 :— 

‘Eppjv peylorw Zyve, Samovwv Aatpwv. 
And see Wetstein ad loc. 
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with garlands,\° as the custom was, before the doors of the house in which Barnabas 
and Paul were lodged,” and was about to offer them sacrifice. Horrorstruck at the 


Fig. 76.—Medal representing the ceremony of a sacrifice. From Pembroke collection. 
The legend is Vota soluta pro Salute Populi Romani (vows discharged for the welfare of the Roman people). 


profane superstition of the multitude, the Apostles rushed out of the house,*? rending 
their clethes, and crying: “Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are men of like 
passions with you, and preach unto you, that ye should turn from these vanities unto 
the living God, which made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that are 
therein. Who in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways: never- 
theless, he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” ** Thus, 
and in the like strain, they deprecated the madness of the people, and with difficulty 
could they restrain them from doing sacrifice to them as gods. 

But soon the wind blew from another quarter. The Jews, whom the Apostles had 
left behind at Antioch of Pisidia and Iconium, had followed hard upon their heels, 
and now came up with them at Lystra. They denounced Paul and Barnabas as 
impostors, and so wrought upon the populace, that they, who a moment before could 


45 That an ox was the usual sacrifice to Jupiter muAdva kal @vpOva Kadodor. 1d d€ TOV muA@p- 
needs no proof, but that the like victim was  ovdvros oiknua, muAwpiov. Julius Pollux, lib. i. 
slain to Mercury is also evident from the linesof c. 8, no. 77. Others, however, think that the 
Persius :— gates of the city are referred to ; and others, again, 
that the sacrifice was to have been made before 
the doors of the temple of Jupiter. 

M8 eLemrndnoay. Acts xiv.14. In Text. Recept. 
eicennonoav— they ran in. But Griesbach, 
Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, all 
adopt the reading e&emndynaar. 

49 Acts xiv. 15-17. Mr. Humphry, in his Com- 


R:m struere exoptas caso bove, Mercuriumque 
Arcessis fibra. 
Pers, Sat. ii. 44. 
That the victims were decorated with garlands 
is evidenced by various passages :— 
Tum fera ceruleis intexit cornua sertis, 
Stat. Theb, iv. 449. 


Huc taurus ingens fronte torva et hispida, 


Sertis revinctus aut per armos floreis, 
Aut impeditus cornibus, deducitur. 
Prudentius, Peristeph, xiv. 1021. 
As to the garlands, we are informed by Tertul- 
lian that ipse denique fores, et ipsa hostize et 
are, ipsi ministri ac sacerdotes eorum coron- 
antur. Tertull. de Corona, ec. 10. 

M7 ert tous mudavas. Acts xiv. 18. mudaves 
were the outer gates of the house. Thus Julius 
Pollux, in describing the parts of a house, writes : 
cictdvt@y de, mpdOupa, kal mportdaa, Kal Tov per 


mentary on the Acts, hazards the conjecture that 
the latter part of this passage is a quotation from 
some lyric poet, and he divides the lines as 
follows :— 

Ovpavo | dev 7 | piv v | erovds 

diovs Kai Katpovs | Kaproddpous, 

éume | mA@y Tpo | prs Kal 

evppourtyns | ras Kap | dias 
and he calls the first line an iambic, the second 
a dochmiac and choriambic, the third a trochaic, 
and the fourth a choriambic and iambic. 
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scarcely be prevented from worshipping the Apostles as gods, now deemed them 


unworthy to live as men. 
150 


This was the character of the Lycaonians, ever a fickle 
and perfidious race. 
(the retribution for his own stoning of Stephen), and drew him out of the city, 
and left him for dead. The disciples, however, gathered round their champion, and 
he revived, and entered into the city, and the next day retired with Barnabas to 
Derbe. 

This was another city of Lycaonia, about twenty miles distant from Lystra, at the 


The Jews, with the connivance of the bystanders, stoned Paul 


south-eastern corner of the great Lycaonian plain, and where commence the high- 
lands which run up to Mount Taurus. Lycaonia, in its largest sense, reached from 
Galatia on the north, down to the ridges of Taurus on the south; but Lycaonia 
proper did not extend beyond the great plain of Iconium towards the south; and the 
mountainous country between that and the peaks of Taurus was, towards the east, 
called Isaurica, and towards the west Isauria, both of them infested with robbers. 


The capital of Isaurica was Derbe. 


ancient writers.)*! 


We gather but few particulars of the place from 
Strabo tells us that it was on the verge of Isaurica, and knit to 


100 mirror yap Avkdoves, ds Kal ’Apiotoredns 
paprupet. Schol. in Iliad 6’. line 88; and see 
Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 10, 

131 The exact site of Derbe is still sub judice, 
but the following memoranda will assist in 
discovering it :— 

1. It was in Jsaurica, which lay between 
Cilicia Aspera, and Lycaonia. Strabo, xii. 6 (p. 
59, Tauchnitz). 

2. It was not far from Laranda (now Kara- 
man), for Antipater, issuing from Derbe, took 
Laranda, and held it with Derbe. Strabo, ibid. 

3. It was on the verge of Isaurica, “Ioavpixns 
ev mrevpas, and clinging to Cappadocia, paduora 
Ti Kanmadoxia emurepuxds. Strabo, ibid. 

4, It was on a lake, ppovpioy kai A(uyyn. Stephan. 
Byzant. (for, unquestionably, Ayujv is a mistake 
for Aiuvn, as in Isaurica, which was inland, there 
could be no port). 

5. This lake was Ak Ghieul, for the part of 
Cappadocia touched by Derbe was the county 
of Castabala and Cybistra: mpoceyevero 8 vorepor 
mapa ‘Popaiwy ek Tis Kudukias . . . €vdekatn oTpa- 
myia, 1) wept KaordBadd re kai KiBiotpa péxpe Ths 
"Avtimdtpov tod Ayotod AépBns. Strabo, xii. 1 
(p. 4, Tauchnitz); and the part of Cappadocia, 
about Castabala and Cybistra, bordered on Lake 
Ak Ghieul on the east, as may thus be shown. 

In the first place, the Cybistra, here referred 
to, must not be confounded with that men- 
tioned in the Peutinger Table, and stated to be 
only nine miles from Caesarea Mazaca. The 


Cybistra of Strabo was much more to the south, 
for it was carved out of Cilicia, ek ris Kuackias 
(see supra), and therefore adjoined it. And to 
the same effect is the language of Cicero, who, 
when Proconsul of Cilicia, marched a little way 
through the Cilician Gates, with the view of de- 
fending Cilicia, and at the same time of taking 
a view of Cappadocia; and he pitched his camp 
in Cappadocia extrema non longe a Tauro apud 
oppidum Cybistra. Cic. Ep. Fam. xy. 4, 1. 
Again, Castabala and Cybistra were not far 
from Tyana, but nearer to the Cilician Gates : 
ov TOAD © drwbev radtns (Tyana) éort ra te Kaora- 
Baha kai ra KiBuorpa, ert waddov TO dpe TANTLA~ 
Covra moXiopatra. Strabo, xii. 2 (p.8, Tauchnitz). 
But further, Strabo, in speaking of the road 
from Czesarea Mazaca to the Cilician Gates, tells 
us that Tyana was halfway, cata péony de try 
6O0v keirae Ta Tava (Strabo, xii. 2; p. 11, Tauch- 
nitz); and the distance between Caesarea Mazaca 
and Tyana was, according to the Peutinger 
Table, seventy-three miles, which was therefore 
the distance between Tyana and the Cilician 
Gates. It would not be nearly so much as the 
crow flies; but the direct line was quite im- 
practicable, from the high mountain range be- 
tween, and then, as now, the traveller from 
Tyana had to go round by Eregli to get to the 
Cilician Gates, and then the distance is seventy- 
three miles. Strabo, in speaking of this road 
from Tyana to the Cilician pass, adds, that the 
distance from Tyana to Cybistra is 800 stades, 
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Cappadocia.’ Stephanus Byzantinus calls it a “stronghold” of Isaurica, with a 
lake of the same name.** Hamilton, who was pursuing the old route from Tarsus, 
through the Cilician Gates, by way of Eregli, to the west, informs us that when he 
started from Eregli, he had the mountains on his left, and Ak Ghieul, or the White 
Lake, on the right; and that when the snows melted, and the lake rose, the road was 
impassable. After emerging from this narrow pass, he .came to the ruins of an 
ancient city. The Acropolis stood on an isolated mound, and had been surrounded by 
a wall and ditch. It was about a quarter of a mile in circumference, and on its 
summit were foundations of buildings, and fragments of pottery, considerable remains 
of houses, streets, &e., with fallen columns extending round it in every direction. 
The Acropolis (which answers to “the stronghold”) and the vicinity of the lake (now 
Ak Ghieul), and other corresponding particulars, seem to identify the spot as the site 
of Derbe.’* 
historical notices) mentions that Derbe had been the citadel of the famous free- 


booter Antipater, who, making this his headquarters, scoured the Lycaonian plain 
155 


Strabo (whose geography is very judiciously interspersed with brief 


and all the adjacent country. Antipater must have been no ordinary person, for, 
though a robber-chief, he was the friend of Cicero, who for a year was Pretor of 


Cilicia.’ Eventually Amyntas, King of Galatia, attacked and slew Antipater, and 


or nearly thirty-one miles (Strabo, xii. 2, p. 11, 
Tauchnitz), and this measurement along the 
road from T'yana takes us to Eregli, by Lake Ak 
Ghieul. It is clear, therefore, that Eregli, on 
Lake Ak Ghieul, or its immediate vicinity, 
represents the site of the ancient Cybistra, and 
accordingly, on Kiepert’s map, Cybistra is 
placed there. 

6. Derbe, according to the Patriarch Cyril, 
was two hours from Derbent Bogaz, and nine 
hours from Iconium. ro Mracapa xwpiov revte 
apas ddirrdpevoy tov ‘Ikoviov, dio pas eumpoo- 
Gev ort TO épeimuoy eis TO ordpvov TOU A€pBevt 
Tloyati, kat ére S00 Spas TO yoploy AepBévri, avo 
eis THY Opdy TOD dpous Eivar Ta epElmLa THS madaL 
AépBns Aeyouevns médews. COyril’s ’Apyioarparia, 
cited Arundell’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 91. 

Upon the whole, we must conclude that 
Derbe was either upon, or but little removed 
trom, Lake Ak Ghieul, and most probably on the 
spot above desviibed in the text, where Kiepert 
also places it. 

102 rijs “loaupikns tor ev mevpais 7 AépBn, par- 
ata 7T}) Kartradokia emuredbukos TO Tod ’AvTuratpou 
Tupavvetoy tov AepBynrov. Strabo, xii. 6 (p. 59, 
Tauchnitz). 

8 AépBn ppovtprov “Ioavpias kat \yuiyv, Karrirov Se 
Aépuny dnaot. tives b€ AeABelav, 6 eore ev TH TOV 
Avkadvav ovn “ApxevOos, cai ’ApxetvOn 1) modus 
(Stephanus Byzant.), which shows incidentally 


. 


that the Lycaonians had a language of their own- 
For dywyy should be read Aipwyn, Derbe being an 
inland town, and not a port, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of an extensive lake—vyiz. Ak Ghieul. 
Wetstein adduces an ancient coin with the 
inscription, AepBy KXavdia Kowov Avxaovias, from 
which it would appear that the parliament or 
council of Lycaonia met at Derbe. But Eckhel 
considers this a mistake, and that the inscription 
has been miscopied; and it certainly sounds 
strange that the parliament of Lycaonia should 
meet at so small a town as Derbe. See Eckhel, 
vol. iii. p. 82. 

164 Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 313. 
Kiepert also, on his map, places it here. Hamil- 
ton, however, suggests that Divlé, many miles 
to the south, may be Derbe which was called 
Delbia, and of which Divlé may be the corrup- 
tion; but there does not appear to be any Aun 
(or lake) in that quarter. Colonel Leake thought 
that Bin-bir Kilisseh (The Thousand-and-one 
Churches) was Derbe, and that Lystra was at 
Wiran Khatoun, or Khatoun Yeai, thirty miles 
to the south of Iconium. Leake’s Asia Minor, 
p. 102; see also Arundell’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
hy Sl 

185 See Strabo, xii. 6 (p. 59, Tauchnitz). 

%6 Cum Antipatro Derbete mihi non solum 
hospitium, verum etiam summa familiaritas 
intercedit. Cic. Ep. Fam. xiii. 73. 
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then all Isauria and Isaurica, including Derbe, came under the power of Amyntas. 
On his death, in p.c. 25, the same regions were made over to Archelaus?” (fig. 77), 


Fig. 77.—Coin of Archelaus, King of Cappadocia. From Pellerin. 


Obv. Head, but no legend. — Rev. BaoiAews ApyeAaov Pidorarpidos tov Kreorov (Of Archelaus, Lover-of-his-country, 
The Founder, viz. of Eleusa, the island and city of that name, and called, in honour of Augustus, Sebaste), 


who died in a.p. 17,'°* when it was annexed to the Roman province of Galatia. But 
twenty years after, viz. in 4.p. 37, the south-eastern part of Lycaonia, which included 
Derbe, was assigned to Antiochus, King of Commagene,’? to whom it belonged at 
the time of Paul’s arrival ' (fig. 78). 


Fig. 78.— Coin of Antiochus IV. of Commagene. From Pellerin. 


Obv. Head, with the legend BaovAevs Avtioxos (King Antiochus).-—Rev. A scorpion, with the legend 
Avxaovey (of the Lycaonians). 


Nothing daunted by past persecution, Paul and Barnabas now began their labours 
at Derbe with fresh zeal. The period of their sojourn there is uncertain, but they 
made many disciples. This was the utmost limit of their first circuit [a.p. 45-46], 
but for what reason they here bent their steps back we can only conjecture. Possibly 
their original intention may have been to proceed along the high road through 
Eregli, to the Cilician Gates, and so by Tarsus to Antioch, but that the floods were 
out (which in winter cover all the plain to the north), so that they could not pass 
round Lake Ak Ghieul. Across the mountains it might not be safe to travel, from 
the swarms of banditti, nor could they have found the necessary accommodation, It 
may be in allusion to circumstances connected with this part of his history that Paul 
afterwards speaks to the Corinthians of his having been “in perils of waters, and in 
perils of robbers.” *' Besides, Derbe was very near to Cilicia, and the latter province 
had already been eyangelised by Paul from Tarsus, during his residence there some 
years before. The Apostles may also have been actuated by other prudent considera- 
tions, for to render their past labours effective, much still remained to be done. They 
had been hurried away by persecution, without a moment’s notice, from Antioch of 


187 See Fasti Sacri, p. 82, No. 675. #9 See Fasti Sacri, p. 250, No. 1505, 
458 See Fasti Sacri, p. 162, No. 1087. 160 See ante, p. 13], note. 
Ist 9: Cor. xi. 26. 


Ole: x 
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Pisidia to Iconium, from Iconium to Lystra, and from Lystra to Derbe, and they 
had not had the opportunity of forming their Christian converts into organised 
societies. 

Whatever were their real motives, the Apostles from Derbe retraced their steps 
successively through Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia; and as they passed 
through these cities, composed the minds of the disciples, and strengthened them 
against the troubles to which they were exposed from their unbelieving townsmen, 
telling them, with all candour, that the kingdom of heaven was only to be won through 
much tribulation. In every church also they appointed a day of prayer and fasting, 
and ordained ministers, or elders, to watch over the flock. Paul and Barnabas had 


Fig. 79.— View of the Port of Attalia the spectator looking west. From Carne’s Syria. 


themselves been ordained Apostles (answering to our bishops) by the church of 
Antioch, and they now ordained priests to take charge of the churches planted by 
them.’** They then committed their converts to the Lord, and crossing Pisidia and 
Pamphylia, came down to Perga. Here, as they had not proclaimed the Gospel on 
their arrival from Cyprus, they now made a short pause to preach the Word,’ which 


when they had done, they crossed over to Attalia (now Adalia, fig. 79), about sixteen 


for) 


162 A > r > , . . . 
Xetporovngavres O€ avTois Kar’ exkAnoiay Mention of such ordination. 


(church by church) specBurépovs (elders or 163 Nadnoarres ev Tépyn tov Adyov. Acts Xiv. 
992 


priests), Acts xiv. 28. This was not the first 25. They had, therefore, not preached it there 
ordination of priests, but is the first express on the occasion of their former visit. 
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miles to the west of Perga,’* situate on the north-eastern corner of a fine bay, and pos- 
sessing a good haven, around which the city arose like a vast amphitheatre (fig. 80). 
Here they found a ship, in which they embarked, and returned to Antioch in Syria, 
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Fig. $1.—Coin of Attalia. From Calmet. 


Obv. Head of Neptune, with trident.— Rev. 
Figure, with the legend Arradewy (of the 
Attalians). 


Fig. 80 —Plan of the port and city of Adalia, the ancient Attalia. 
From Admiralty Chart. 


whence they had been commissioned to the work which they had so successfully 
achieved. On their arrival at Antioch they called together the church, and recounted, 
to the great joy of the disciples, with what eminent success the door of the Gospel 
had been thrown open to the Gentiles.’ 


16 The distance is taken from the Handbook corresponds to this. There can be no doubt that 
for Asia Minor. The ancient Attalia is unques- the Catarractes is the Duden Su, for Mela men- 
tionably the modern Adalia, a port still much tions Perga (which was on the right bank of the 
frequented. The exact name has been pre- Cestrus or Ak Su) as between the Cestrus and 
served, and the site agrees. Some, indeed, have the Catarractes, “Cestrus et Catarractes .. . 
doubted the identity from a slight mis-descrip- Inter eos Perga est oppidum,” i. 14; and if so, 
tion in Strabo. In tracing the southern coast the Catarractes was the next river on the west to 
of Asia Minor from west to east he enumerates the Cestrus, or Ak Su. 
the places in the following order: Mera @aa7- The origin of Attalia was a small settlement 
Nida & otrw 7 OABia, THs TapdudAtas apyn, péeya called Corycus; but Attalus IT. (Philadelphus), 
€pupa, kal peta tavtny 6 Karappaxrns deyouevos King of Pergamus, added a suburb, and inclosed 
... era rods Atrddera, xiv. 4 (p. 218, Tauch- the whole with a wall, and gave it the name of 
nitz); so that Attalia would be to the east of the Attalia (fig. $1). Strabo, xiv. 4 (p. 218, Tauch- 
Catarractes, now the Duden Su. But this is nitz); and see Stephan. Byzant. 

a mistake, and corrected by Ptolemy, who gives > Acts xiv. 27. There is nothing to show, 
the coast of Pamphylia thus: ’O)Bia,’Arradeca, aS some assume, that Paul and Barnabas kept 
Karappaxrov rorauov éekBodai, v. 5, 2. So that a written journal of their proceedings, and that 
Attalia was the nearest town to the west of the they now laid it before the church. 

Catarractes, or Duden Su, and the modern Adalia 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Council at Jerusalem on the Question whether the Law of Moses should be observed 
? by the Gentiles, 


The councils called by rulers of the earth 
Are fleeting shadows; for the mightiest state, 
Like to a bubble, has no sooner birth 
Than it is scattered by the blast of fate. 
Not so where saints with holy zeal debate 
Of truths eternal, and the living way 
That leads direct to the celestial gate. 
Their high resolves will be the Christian’s stay, 
When time shall be no more, and worlds have rolled away. 


Anon. 


Tur duration of this, the first circuit, has not been mentioned, but, considering the 


countries that were traversed, it may be reckoned at about two years.’ Their return 
to Antioch, in Syria, may therefore be placed at the close of a.p. 46.’ 


1 Tt is difficult to fix the exact commence- 
ment or the exact duration of the first circuit. 
Paul and Barnabas were certainly at Jerusalem 
at the Passover of A.p. 44, a little before the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (see Fasti Sacri, 
p. 280, No. 1678). The circuit, therefore, was 
begun some time after this, and as Mark returned 
with Paul and Barnabas from Jerusalem, and 
then accompanied them on the circuit, and as 
Luke records the commencement of the circuit 
immediately after the return of Paul and Bar- 
nabas (Acts xii. 25; xiii. 1), we are led to infer 
that no long interval elapsed between the two 
events. We may assume, therefore, that Paul 
and Barnabas entered upon their first mission 
in the spring of a.p. 45. The next date of any 
certainty is the arrival of Paul at Corinth, when 
he met with Aquila on the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome in the first quarter of A.D. 52 
(see Fasti Sacri, p. 295, No. 1778); and before 
reaching Corinth, Paul had spent a long time in 
Macedonia, long enongh to plant permanent 
churches at Philippi, and Thessalonica, and 


Bercea, and these labours must have occupied 
the whole of a.p. 51. Before that, he had 
evangelised Galatia and Phrygia, and had again 
revisited the churches of Lystra, and Derbe, 
Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia ; and the minis- 
try in these countries could scarcely be com- 
pressed within one year, and, probably, oceupied 
the consecutive years of A.D. 49 and 50. Before 
setting out on this, the second cireuit, Paul and 
Barnabas had sojourned a little while in Antioch 
itself; IlatAos b€ kat BapvaBas drérpyBov ev ?Avti- 
oxela, . . . pera O€ rivas juepas, &e., Acts xv. 35, 
36; and before this, they had gone up to Jeru- 
salem and attended the council there, Acts xv. 1, 
which event we should assign to the preceding 
year, A.D. 48; and on their way to the council 
they spread the news through Phenicia and 
Samaria, of the great success which had attended 
their first circuit, xv. 3; from which we may 
gather that the circuit had closed not very long 
before. But the council did not follow tmme- 
diately after the close of the circuit, for between 
the two it is expressly said that they remained 


* See Fasti Sacri, p. 285, No. 1707. 
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They continued here “ no little time ’* (an indefinite expression which may be taken 
to signify about a year), when a question was agitated at Antioch of the utmost 
importance to the Gentile converts. The church of Antioch, from its flourishing con- 
dition and the great success which had attended the labours of its missionaries, had 
It was 
while Paul and Barnabas were engaged in their wonted ministry at Antioch that some 


attracted to it more than ever the attention of the elder sister of Jerusalem. 


Jewish converts of the sect of the Pharisees came down from Jerusalem, and, accus- 
tomed as they had been in the metropolis of their nation (where the inhabitants were 
exclusively Jews) to see the strictest observance of the law of Moses, they were 
shocked to find that at Antioch the barrier between Jew and Gentile had been simply 
broken down. It was too late for them to contend, since the call of Cornelius [a.p. 40], 
that the Gentiles were not to be admitted into the Christian pale, but they insisted 
that the Gospel was never meant to supersede the Law, but to be ingrafted upon it, 
Paul 


and Barnabas resolutely withstood this encroachment, and we wonder only that they 


that baptism, in short, could only be effectual if accompanied with circumcision. 


should not, by their own authority, haye succeeded at once in crushing a doctrine so 
opposed to the spirit of the newreligion, The intruders, however, carried the greater 
weight, as, having lately arrived from Jerusalem, they claimed to represent the senti- 
ments of a church to whose judgment the infant Christendom must implicitly have 
deferred. 

The dispute at Antioch ran so high that no alternative remained for calming the 
storm but to send a deputation to Jerusalem, from which the disturbers of the public 
peace had proceeded, and submit the question for decision at the fountain head, Paul 
and Barnabas, and some others, were selected for the purpose, and being furnished 
with the necessary means,‘ they set forward on their journey by land. Their road, 
after leaving Syria, lay through Phenicia and Samaria, and as they traversed those 


countries they published among the brethren the extraordinary progress which the 


at Antioch no little time, ypdvoy otk dXiyor, Acts A.D. 48, They attend the council at Jerusalem 


xiv. 28, which may account for the year A.D. 47. 
Our conclusion, therefore, upon the whole would 
be, that the first cireuit commenced in the spring 
of A.p. 45, and ended just before the winter of 
A.D. 46-47. 
The order of events would therefore be as 
follows :— 
A.D, 44. Paul and Barnabas are at Jerusalem 
at the Passover. 
A.D. 45, Paul and Barnabas begin their circuit 
at Cyprus. 
A.D. 46. They continue the cireuit in Pisidia 
and lLycaonia, and return to 
Antioch. 
A.D. 47. They sojourn at Antioch xpdvoy ov 
ddtyov, Acts xiv. 28, 


and return to Antioch, where they 
remain tivas nuépas, Acts xy. 36. 

Paul commences his second cireuit 
and revisits the churches of Ly- 
caonia and Pisidia, and evange- 
lises Phrygia. 

He is occupied in 
Galatia. 

He evangelises Macedonia. 

He meets Aquila and Priscilla at 
Corinth in the first quarter, 

Acts xiv. 28. 
4 rporenpbertes ind ths exkAnotas. Acts xv. 

8; or, as others understand it, “being escorted 

by their brethren a part of the way.” 


A.D 49. 
A.D. 50. Phrygia and 


AeDy Oil 
A.D, 52. 


3 P Speer 
xXpovoyv ovK OALyov. 
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Gospel had lately made amongst the Gentiles, and as apparently the successful pro- 
pagation of Christianity in heathen countries under the auspices of Paul and Barnabas 
was still new to their ears, no very long interval could have elapsed since the con- 
clusion of their circuit. The mission to Jerusalem may therefore be assigned to 
asp, 48." 

Paul and Barnabas, on arriving at Jerusalem, were warmly received by the 
church. They again recounted their labours in the Gentile vineyard, and the 
astonishing fruits which had been the result. “ But,” said the deputation, “there 
rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, saying that it was needful 
to circumcise them, and to command them to keep the law of Moses.” ® 

Before proceeding we must advert for a moment to the state of the church at 
Jerusalem. For some years after the Ascension the Apostles remained in the metro- 
polis to give stability to the newly-formed community, and it 1s a very ancient tradi- 
tion that the Apostolic body superintended the formation of the Christian church 
for a period of twelve years,’ which would terminate about a.p. 45. Be this as it 
may, the time would at length arrive when, in obedience to the high behest laid 
upon them, the Apostles were to disperse themselves into the remotest countries, to 
carry thither the glad tidings of the Gospel. Some, perhaps, began their commission 
at an earlier period than others, and some, as Peter and John, might occasionally 
return, while others might never again revisit their native land. It would seem that 
from very early times it had been found necessary, from the very nature of things, that 
some person should be permanently appointed president to maintain order among the 
members of the church. James the Just, called “the brother of our Lord,” the son 
(and probably the eldest son) of Joseph and Mary,° was elected the first bishop. The 
title of bishop, in the sense now attached to it, had not yet come into use, but that 
James exercised episcopal functions there can be no reasonable doubt. Thus when Paul 
returned from Damascus to Jerusalem, in the year a.p. 39,° to seek out Peter, “ other 
of the Apostles,” he writes, ‘ saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother ;’!° from 


© See Fasti Sacri, p. 288, No. 17238. 7 Euseb. E. H. vy. 18; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 
® Acts xv. 5. 5, 48. 
§ The genealogy of our Lord’s family was this : 
Eli. 
| 
| | 
Mary m. Joseph. Salome m. Zebedee. 
| TS ae 
JESUS. James, Joses. Simon. Judas, Some James, John, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, or Jude, author gisterg, one of the Twelve one of the Twelve. 
and author of the of the Epistle. 2 


Kpistle, bus not 
one of the Twelve 
Apostles. 


For the proofs of this see Fasti Sacri, p. 181, No. 119. 


® See Fasti Sacri, p. 264, No. 1551. 10" Gal. 1.19: 
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which we may infer that James was then constantly resident at the capital in some 
official capacity. A few years after, when Peter was miraculously released from his 
incarceration under Agrippa, he said, “ Go shew these things unto James, and to the 
brethren.” ™ 
Again, in the Galatians, Paul writes, “And when James, Cephas, and John (who 
Why should 
James be now first named, when invariably in the Gospels the precedence is given to 
Peter ? 
we read, “For before that certain came from James, he (Peter) did eat with the 
Gentiles.” * 
when Paul, at the close of his third cireuit, proceeded to Jerusalem to greet the 
church there, St. Luke adds, ‘The day following Paul went in with us unto James, 
’* which clearly shows that James then held the 
But there cannot be a stronger proof of the supremacy lodged with 


But why tell it to James unless as representative of the church ? 
seemed to be pillars) perceived the grace that was given unto me,” &e¢.™ 
And in the same Epistle, in allusion to a remarkable incident at Antioch, 


Why is James put forward as head of the church at Jerusalem? So 


and all the elders were present,’ 
principal rank. 
this Apostle than the authority assigned to him at the great council which led to 
this discussion, and to which we now return. 

We must apprise the reader that the council which was called at Jerusalem was 
not a general council of different churches by their delegates, but of the Apostles and 
presbyters and deacons and laity of Jerusalem only, from which church the 
Pharisaical Christians who maintained the necessity of circumcision had proceeded. 

Such of the Apostles as were then found at Jerusalem were no doubt all present, 
though James and Peter only are expressly named. The presbyters or priests, and 
deacons, attended generally, and the lay brethren were at least auditors, if they were 
not inyited to take part in the controversy. James, as bishop, took the chair. 

The debate appears to have been opened by speakers of inferior note. All eyes, 
however, were turned towards Peter, who held the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
or, in other words, had been the instrument by which the privileges of the Gospel 
were extended to the Gentiles,’ and he addressed the venerable conclave as follows :— 
“Men and brethren ! 
us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. 
And God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
eyen as he did unto us; and put no difference between us and them, purifying their 


Ye know how that a good while ago*® God made choice among 


hearts by faith. Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of 


m Acts xi. 7; IS Gal. a 12: 
% Gal. 1. 9: if Acts xxi: 18. 


pronounced the decree, and Peter gave his 
advice only; and that had Peter been pone, 


1 Roman Catholics argue that the popes, as 
successors of St. Peter, are the supreme heads 
of the church, and infallible. The answer of 
Protestants is, that Peter himself neither 
claimed to be supreme nor infallible, for that 
James the bishop presided at the council and 


the appeal itself would have been to him per- 
sonally, and he would have issued his bull, 
whereas the appeal was to the council, and the 
decree was issued by James. 

16 Viz. eight years before, in A.p. 40. 
Fasti Sacri, p. 268, No. 1608. 


See 
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the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe 
that through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they.” 

The argument was followed up by Paul and Barnabas, who rehearsed the signs 
and wonders which God had wrought by their hands among the Gentile nations. 

Peter, Paul, and Barnabas, and the other speakers, having concluded, the debate 
was closed— 

When James, who, as bishop, presided, moved that the Gentiles be not bound 
to observe the law. “Men and brethren,” he said, “hearken unto me. Symeon 
hath declared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people 
for his name; and to this agree the words of the prophets, as it is written, ‘ After 
this I will return, and will build again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down, 
and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up; that the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord, even all the Gentzles, who are called after my name, saith 
the Lord, who doeth all these things.’’7 Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world. Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not them, which 
from among the Gentiles are turned to God; but that we write unto them, that 
they abstain from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood; for Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.”'* This resolution, as proposed by 
James, was acquiesced in and carried without a dissentient voice.” 

It was a frequent custom in ancient times, when a letter was despatched, to give it 
in charge to confidential messengers, not only to prevent any suspicion that the 
document might have been tampered with, but that the sentiments of the writers 
might be more fully expounded by word of mouth; and on this occasion the church 


of Jerusalem adopted the precaution of selecting two of the pastors of their flock, 


“ Tn the Septuagint, from which the passage 
is taken, the wordsare, Ev rf juépa exelvn dvaotnow 
riv oknvyy Aavid tiv mewt@xviay, Kal avoukodopnow 
Ta TenTwKOTa avlThs, Kal TA KaTETKappeva avTHs 
dvaoTHow, Kal dvotKobopnow@ artiy Kabws at Huepat 
Tov ai@vos, Omws ex(ytnTwow ol KaTadouToL TeV 
avOpareav, kal ravra Ta €Ovn ep’ ods emiKeKAnTaL TO 
évoua pov em atr@v, Neyer Kupios 6 tow tavTa 
Amos ix. 11,12. It is evident that the 
speaker is citing, not from the Hebrew text, 
which considerably differs, but from the Sep- 
tuagint version, with just such variations 
as a person would make who is quoting from 
memory. Besides, the deputation was from 
Antioch, a Greek city, and the letter from the 
church of Jerusalem to the provincials has the 
Greek salutation and valediction, and Greek 
was well understood at Jerusalem. Some, how- 
ever, think that James was speaking in the 
Aramaic, or Hebrew, the common language at 


yauTa. 


Jerusalem, and that this would account for 
Peter being referred to by the name of Symeon, 
the Hebrew form, instead of Simon the Greek 
form. 

*% The same fact is noticed by Josephus. 
exdoTns €BOouados TaY a\Nov Epyav apepevous emt 
THY akpoucw Tod vouov exedevoe [Moses] ovAde- 
yeoOa. Jos. contra Apion. ii. 17. The Law 
only was originally read, and was divided into 
sections or paraschioth. But when the reading of 
the Law was forbidden by Antiochus Epiphanes 
the Prophets were read and were divided into 
fifty-four sections, called haphtoroth. When 
the reading of the Law was again permitted, 
the Jews, nevertheless, continued also to read 
the Prophets, so that in the synagogue service, 
in the time of the Apostles, lessons were read 
from both the Law and the Prophets. Note 
by F. M. (Ff. Martin). 

#9 Acts xy. 21, 
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Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas or Sylvanus, and by their hands a letter was 
addressed to the Christian communities in Antioch and the adjoining countries. It 
ran thus :— 

“The Apostles, and Elders, and Brethren, unto the brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, greeting.? 

“Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which went out from us have troubled 
you with words subverting your souls, saying ye must be circumcised, and keep the 
Law, to whom we gave no such commandment, it hath seemed good unto us, being 
assembled with one accord, to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by 
mouth. For it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary things—that ye abstain from meats offered to 


idols,” and from blood,” and from things strangled, and from fornication.4 
which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. 


From 
FARE YE WELL.” 


* yaipew (the Greek salutation in a letter). 
Acts xv. 23. 

41 When the heathen sacrificed they devoted 
part (as the entrails) to the gods, and either 
feasted on the rest in the idol temple, or sent it 
to the market for sale. A Jew was strictly pro- 
hibited from eating it in the idol temple, and 
also from purchasing it in the market if informed 
whence it came. But he might buy without 
asking questions. Thus the Talmud: Si quis 
emit et nescit ex qua [taberna] emerit, si, dubitat, 
prohibitum ipsi edere. Quod si vero inyeniat 
[in plated] os esi +o modd esse creditur [ie. 
licitum]. Ketuvoth, fol. 151, cited Schoettgen’s 
Hore Hebr. vol. i. p. 465. 

* To a Jew the blood was the life thereof 
(Gen. ix. 4) and therefore forbidden, but the 
Gentile partook of it freely. Thus, 

yaotépes ai 8 aiywv Kear’ ev rupi, Tas & emi Soprw 
KaTOeueba, Kvicons Te Kal alLpatos eumAjoartes. 
Homer, Od, xviii. 44. 
And see other passages cited in Schoettgen’s 
Hore Hebr. vol. i. p. 466. 

*8 The heathen had no seruple about eating 
things strangled; but to the Jews it was for- 
bidden, as they could not eat unless the blood 
were first poured out. Levit. xvii. 14; De 
Wette, Apostg. 122. See Atheneeus, lib. ix. (p. 
816, Tauchnitz); Hesych. sub voce Ivigartes; 
and Horat. Satir. ii. 4, v. 17. 

2 The fact that fornication should be found 
amongst ceremonial matters has occasioned sur- 
prise and led to much discussion. Amongst the 


VOL, I. 


various explanations are the following :— 

1. The simplest, and perhaps the soundest 
view, is to take the word as signifying fornica- 
tion in its ordinary acceptation. 

2. Others think that idolatry is here meant, 
which among the Jews was commonly called 
fornication. 

3. Others, that marriage with a heathen is 
meant, which also by the Jews was classed 
under the head of fornication. 

4. Others, that marriage within the prohibited 
degrees is referred to under the name of fornica- 
tion, 

5. Others, that the ropyixy évaia is reprobated, 
ie. the practice amongst Gentile courtesans of 
offering to the gods a portion of the wages of 
their prostitution. 

6. Others, that wopveda is here derived from 
rrépynut, ‘to sell,’ and that the word means the 
meats sacrificed to idols and then sold in the 
markets. But see 1 Cor. x. 25, 26. 

7. Others, that unnatural crimes are reproved. 

8. Others, that the text is corrupt, and that 
for wopveia should be read wépkeca or xoipeca, 
ie. swine’s flesh. See generally on the subject, 
Kuinoel and Poli Synopsis ad locum. 

» "Eppwobe, &C. Acts xv. 29. This was the 
usual close of a Greek letter, and shows that 
the epistle, as addressed to churches where Greek 
was spoken, was written in Greek. Meyer, 
Apostg. 282. Stier, Reden der Apost. vol. i. 
p. 48, cites the passage of Artemidorus, “Idiov 
mdons emaToAns TO Xaipew kat "Eppwco eye. 

yi 
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This decree of the Church, as to the ceremonial part of it, was founded on the 
principle that the Law of Moses had been superseded, but that things indifferent in 
themselves might become sinful, where the use of the liberty would hurt unneces- 
sarily the consciences of weaker brethren. The doctrine is fully set forth in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and was perhaps enforced by the writer in similar 
language at the council of Jerusalem. “If meat,” he says, ‘make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.”*° The intention of the decree of the council was not to impose on Christen- 
dom any part of the Mosaic law, but their recommendation was, that in order to ayoid 
shocking the consciences of converts, whose prejudices could not be removed in a 
day, the Gentiles would do well to abstain, where indulgence would by others be 
accounted criminal.” 

It will be observed that the missive was directed to the brethren of ‘ Antioch, 
and Syria, and Cilicia,” where the Jews were so numerous that no principal town was 
without a synagogue, and the ground on which James based the admonition was, that 
“Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, being read in the 


22 28 


synagogues every Sabbath day. The abstinence from meats and blood and things 
strangled were not to embrace the whole world, but to be governed by locality and 
surrounding circumstances; while the general exemption of the Gentiles from the 
observance of the Jewish law was not confined to Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but was 
meant to have a universal application, and James himself afterwards referred to the 
decree as of this comprehensive character.” 

It has excited surprise with some, that a caution against fornication, a precept 
drawn from the code of morality, should have found a place in an enumeration 
At the introduction of Christianity, such was 
the depravity of mankind, that not only did no opprobrium attach to the vice, but it 
was often part of the worship of heathens, and entered into their religious rites.% 


of things in themselves indifferent. 


26 1 Corayiulenliss: 

*7 The ceremonial injunctions as to eating 
blood, &e., were intended only to be temporary, 
and were afterwards superseded. See note post 
to Galat. xi.1. The Greek church, nevertheless, 
holds these ordinances to be binding on the con- 
sciences of Christians at the present day. See 
De Wette, Apostg. 123. 

28 Acts xy. 21. 

* Acts xxi. 25; and so he had stated the ques- 
tion, as a general one, in his address to the 
council. Acts xv. 19. 

*® The light in which fornication was regarded 
by the ancients is well expressed by Cicero. 
Si quis est, qui etiam meretriciis amoribus in- 
terdictum juventuti putet, est ille quidem valde 
severus. Quando enim hoc factum non est? 


quando reprehensum ? quando non permissum ? 
Cic. pro Celio, ce. 20, 48. So in Terence we 
read, 

Non est flagitium, mihi crede, adolescentulum 

Scortari. Adelph. i. 2, 21. 
And in Horace, 


Quidam notus homo quum exiret fornice, Macte 
Virtute esto, inquit sententia dia Catonis. 
Sat. i. 2, 31. 
Prostitution was part of the public worship of 
Venus, and at Corinth her temple, which was 
one of the attractions of the place, had attached 
to it more than a thousand courtesans: To re r7s 
’Adpodizns tepdvy ovtw movovov innp§ev, dare 
TAclous 7) xtAlas tepodovAous eKexTNTO €Taipas, 
Strabo, viii. 6 (p.211, Tauchnitz); and the famous 
Lais was the ruin of hundreds of merchants, 
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We find it, therefore, in conjunction with “meats offered to idols,” for both were, in 
practice, blended together. 

Paul and Barnabas and their company, having concluded their mission, returned 
to Antioch, taking with them Judas and Silas, the envoys of the church at Jeru- 
salem. On their arrival at Antioch, the letter was publicly read, and the minds of 
the disciples were at length tranquillised from the storm which had so violently 
agitated them. Judas and Silas, who were notable speakers,** were also instrumental 
in explaining and enforcing orally the scope of the epistle.. When Judas and Silas 
had executed the high charge committed to them, which must have occupied some 
time,” Judas returned to Jerusalem, while Silas remained at Antioch with Paul and 


Barnabas. 


from the high price of her favours. But while Roman knight became a courtesan it should be 
no discredit was attached to the use of the a punishable offence. Cautumque, ne questum 
courtesan, the profession which she followed was corpore faceret, cui avus, aut pater, aut maritus 
not generally a reputable one, and in the time of eques Romanus fuisset. Tac. Ann. ii. 85. 
Tiberius, A.D. 19, a law was passed that if any 31 rpodrrat dvres. Acts xv. 32. 

daughter, or granddaughter, or widow, of a 2 roumoarvtes xpovov. Acts xv. 83. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Paul's Second Cirewit—He visits Cilicia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Galatia— 
Paul’s supposed Blindness, 
Two pilgrims issue forth in poor array— 
No scrip, no purse—with only staff in hand. 
Amongst the heathen folk they wend their way, 
And as they journey on from strand to strand 
Aloud they herald forth their Lord’s command : 
“ Awake, ye nations! Lo! the day doth break, 
And dawns the light on your benighted land ; 
Your idols dumb and orgies foul forsake, 
And turn to Israel’s God. Ye men of sin, awake!” 
Anon. 


THE journey to Jerusalem and back, with the proceedings of the council, must have 
occupied some months, and we may place the return of the Apostles to Antioch, in 
Syria, at the latter end of a.p. 48. 

Having re-united themselves to their own church, they exerted their wonted 
assiduity in extending and confirming the faith by private instruction and public 
preaching. After some time,’ and probably in a.p. 49,? Paul became anxious to 
renew his labours among the Gentiles abroad, and proposed to Barnabas to revisit 
the churches they had planted, city by city.2 It was apparently Paul’s original 
intention to retrace their first route through Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycao- 
nia; but a sharp contention between Paul and Barnabas led to a separation of the 
fellow travellers, and this, by dividing their energies, contributed essentially to the 
more rapid progress of the Gospel. Barnabas was for taking his cousin Mark with 
them, as before; but Paul could not forget Mark’s desertion of them at Perga, and 
absolutely refused to commit the success of their enterprise to one so infirm of 
purpose. Barnabas was no less resolute the other way; and eventually the two 
Apostles agreed to pursue different tracks, each with the companion of his choice. 
Barnabas chose Mark, and Paul selected Silas, or Sylvanus, whose eminent 
qualifications as a preacher pointed him out as a suitable instrument. Silas, like 
Paul, was both a Jew and a Roman—so at least we should infer from what afterwards 
occurred at Philippi, where the charge against Paul and Silas before the magistrates 


: pera Tivas TMEpas. Acts xv. 86. 2 See Fasti Sacri, Pp. 290, No. 1788. 
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was, “‘ These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city ;’* and Paul afterwards 
exclaimed, “They have beaten ws openly uncondemned, being Romans.”® It would be 
too much to infer that Paul and Barnabas parted in anger; they differed in opinion 
as to the means by which the common cause would be most effectually promoted, but 
We shall see that at the close of 
their respective circuits they again, by arrangement, went up to Jerusalem together, 


there is no trace of any bitterness of spirit. 


and we have already had occasion to remark how Paul repeatedly availed himself in 
after years of the valuable services of Barnabas’s cousin Mark. 

As the Apostles had intended to go the round of their first circuit, it was easy 
to foresee what directions they would respectively take now that they severed. 
Barnabas, with Mark, proceeded to Cyprus, his native country, where a sufficiently 
wide field still lay open to his labours ; and Paul, with Silas, turned his steps toward 
the other extreme of their last circuit, namely, Derbe, the road to which was through 
Cilicia, the native country of Paul. The sacred historian observes of Barnabas 
merely that he “took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus,”® but of Paul, that he “ departed, 
being recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God.”’ But we cannot 
think that any such distinction was intended, as that Barnabas had not the sanction 
of the brethren, while Paul, as before, was specially commissioned by the Church for 
the purpose. Probably as the narrative henceforth confines itself to the history of 
Paul, and dismisses Barnabas, the writer is not so particular as to the mission of the 
latter, whose progress was not to be traced. In fact, from this period we hear 
nothing more of Barnabas, except from incidental allusions to him in the Epistles.* 

Paul and Silas proceeded through Syria and Cilicia, and, no doubt, through 
Tarsus, the birthplace of Paul, confirming, by the way, the several churches which 
Paul had planted in those parts some years before, and which, as we have seen, were 
already so numerous that the council of Jerusalem addressed the decree to them, as 
well as to the church of Antioch. Between Cilicia and Lycaonia lay the ridge of 
Mount Taurus, and Paul had to choose what route he would take. The first and 


most eastern and best known of the passes would conduct him by the ordinary track 


and Mark, the eastern portions, viz. Bithynia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia. That Mark, the com- 


* Acts xvi. 20. 5 Acts xv. 39. 
5 Acts xvi. 37. 7 Acts xv. 40. 


§ That Barnabas continued his missionary 
labours cannot be doubted. At the close of 
Paul’s present (the second) circuit, Barnabas 
and Paul met again at Jerusalem, when it was 
agreed between them and the Apostles that 
Barnabas and Paul should still pursue their 
ministry among the Gentiles (Galat. ii. 9); and 
accordingly we find Barnabas thus engaged at 
the date of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. ix. 6, A.p. 57. As Paul preached only in 
the western parts of Asia Minor, we should 
assign, as the scene of the labours of Barnabas 


panion of Barnabas, exercised his ministry in 
parts of Asia Minor, may be inferred from seve- 
ral passages. In the First Epistle of Peter to the 
converts of Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, &e. 
(1 Peter i. 1), the salutation of Mark is sent 
(1 Peter v. 13), which implies a personal ac- 
quaintance; and Paul writes from Rome to the 
Colossians that they were to receive Mark if he 
eame to them (Colos. iv. 10); and in the very 
last letter that he penned Paul tells Timothy, 
who was then in Asia Minor, to bring Mark 
with him. 2 Tim. iy. 11. 
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from Tarsus through the Cilician Gates to Eregl. Another, the most western, ran 
from Seleucia on the west of Cilicia, to Laranda; and between these two lay another 
road still, which, commencing from Soli or Pompeiopolis, pierced the Taurus to the 
east of Laranda, over against Derbe. As this town was the Apostle’s object, it has 
been suggested that Paul took the route which brought him immediately into that 
vicinity. This road, however, was the most difficult of the passes, and stretched 
away for a great distance among the mountains of Isaurica, infested by bandits, 
while the route by way of the Cilician Gates, after clearing the defile, lay through a 
comparatively open country, and was much safer, and either ran through Derbe” or 
very near it, and offered far better accommodation upon the road. With all these 
advantages Paul may have given it the preference. On the Apostle’s arrival at 
Derbe, the terminus of his first circuit, the disciples, scarcely yet a compacted body, 
and pressed perhaps by persecution, would welcome with transport his reappearance 
from so unexpected a quarter. 

The next stage of Paul and Silas was to Lystra, the only other town expressly 
mentioned by the historian, and noticed only to introduce to the reader one of the 
most amiable and interesting characters that adorn the Christian scene. We allude 
to Timothy. 

He was at this time a young man, perhaps not five and twenty, and yet Paul, who 
was nearly twice the age, and possessed transcendent natural powers and great literary 
accomplishments, and who was entrusted, besides, by his Heavenly Master, with the 
high commission of carrying the banner of the cross among the Gentiles, could find 
in Timothy a meet companion; nay, more, the Apostle from this time esteemed him 
as the most trustworthy of all his coadjutors; frequently joins him with himself in 
the opening salutations of his Epistles; sends him on the most important and delicate 
missions to the churches; and, at the close of his career, addresses to him that 
affectionate letter, the second to Timothy, in which he so touchingly refers to his 
own exit from a troublesome world, and solemnly implores his favourite disciple not 
to sink under the persecution that was raging about him, but still to play the good 
soldier, and be the champion of the church when Paul should be no more. What 
must have been the self-devotion, the gentle disposition, and ardent attachment of 
one of whom Paul could write thus: “T have no man like-minded who will unfeignedly 
care for your state; for all seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s; 
but ye know the proof of him, that, as a son with the father, he hath served with me 
in the Gospel.” 

Of the lineage of Timothy we know nothing, except that his sire was a Greek ™ 
and his mother Eunice and grandmother Lois were Jewesses.!* That the latter two 


* Wieseler’s Chronol. Apostol. 24. from him in passing from Iconium to Cilicia. 
bd Cicero, when in Cilicia, became acquainted 0 Philip. ii. 20—22, 
with Antipater, the robber-chief, at Derbe, and, 4 Acts xviuL. 


as is supposed, from having received attentions TDA Mba, thy 3). 
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were persons of distinguished piety we may collect from the Apostle’s words : ““ When 
I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois and thy mother Eunice,’'* which we do not understand to imply 
that Lois and Eunice had been eminent for their Christian virtues after conversion, 
but had always been of a devotional turn of mind. From the personal acquaintance 
of Paul, not only with the mother, but also the grandmother, of Timothy, it is likely 
that an intimacy had subsisted between the two families from the earliest times. 
We should even surmise that Timothy was in some way connected with the Apostle, 
either by blood or marriage. The noble character of Timothy was no doubt mainly 
attributable to the excellent religious education he had received from his mother : 
“ Continue thou,” writes the Apostle, “in the things which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them, and that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures.” Even the birth-place of Timothy is not expressly 
mentioned ; for though we, for the first time, hear of his name at Lystra during the 
Apostle’s second circuit, he had evidently been a convert at the date of Paul’s first 
visit to Antioch in Pisidia, and, in the place of Mark, who had withdrawn his services 
at Perga, had followed Paul successively to Iconium and Lystra, as we are assured 
by the Apostle himself. ‘ Thou hast fully known,” he says, writing to Timothy, “my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, persecutions, 
afflictions, which came unto me at Antioch, at Iconiwm, at Lystra—what persecutions 
I endured; but out of them all the Lord delivered me.”'® It was at Antioch in 
Pisidia, therefore, that Timothy first met with Paul, but it does not appear that he 
was a native of that place. Mark had deserted Paul and Barnabas at Perga; and as 
the Apostles had need of a minister, it is possible that Timothy, at Antioch, the town 
next visited after Perga, took the place of Mark and attended them throughout the 
rest of the circuit. The common opinion is, that Timothy was a Lystrian, and such 
was probably the fact. If his general residence was at Antioch of Pisidia, why 
should the writer of the Acts, in testifying to his high character, observe, ‘“ he was 
well reported of by the brethren that were” (not at Antioch, but) “at Lystra and 
Ieconium.”** There was no great distance between Lystra and Antioch, and when 
Paul first visited Antioch, either Timothy was accidentally there, or as the distance 
between the two places was not great, Timothy, on hearing that a new doctrine was 
promulgated, might have hastened thither for the express purpose of examining its 
pretensions. It is clear that Timothy was not of Derbe. The passage in the Acts 
is: “They came to Derbe and Lystra, and behold, a certain disciple was there, named 
Timothy,” and the word “there” refers more naturally to Lystra. Afterwards the 
historian writes, “and there accompanied him into Asia, Sopater of Beroea, and of the 
Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy.”’* It 
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follows that Timothy was not of Derbe, or he would have been coupled with Gaius. 
Besides, had Timothy been of Derbe, the Apostle could hardly have referred so 
emphatically in his second Epistle to Timothy to his sufferimgs at Antioch and 
Tconium and Lystra, and have omitted all allusion to Derbe. 

But to proceed, Paul had accepted the companionship of Timothy during the first. 
circuit by way of experiment, to test his resolution under the trials to which a 
Christian minister was exposed; but Timothy had so approved himself, and his 
services were so highly appreciated, that Paul now determined to assume him (pro- 
bably on Timothy’s own urgent entreaty) as his coadjutor in the ministry for life. 
Timothy was peculiarly fitted for this task, as his mother was a Jewess and his father 
a Greek, and he would thus be acceptable both to Jews and heathen. 

The first step taken by the Apostle may appear of questionable propriety, but 
was in strict accordance with the doctrine which Paul ever preached: he caused 
Timothy to be circumcised. Christianity, in the hands of the Apostle, was a practical 
principle ; it did not disturb the relations of society, or interfere with any customs 
that were innocent in themselves. 
Paul that the Mosaic ritual had become a dead letter, yet he saw no harm in com- 


To none was it more distinctly revealed than to 


plying himself with the Law of Moses, where no Christian duty militated against it. 
He frequented the synagogues and preached in them; he attended their feasts; he 
sheared his head at Cenchrea from a vow; he purified himself in the Temple at 
Jerusalem ; he exclaimed in the council, “ [ama Pharisee.” But when the observance 
of the Law of Moses was opposed to the Christian scheme, no one more resolute than 
Paul in maintaining the utter abrogation of Judaism. After the call of Cornelius, a 
Jew was expressly forbidden to account any Gentile unclean, and accordingly, even 
in Jerusalem itself, Paul walked about openly with Trophimus the Ephesian ;” and 


when Peter, at Antioch, withdrew himself from the Gentiles, out of deference to 


® Some would refer the word AepBaios to prevail. The Greek can only be correctly trans- 


Timothy, and argue thus: Aristarchus and Gaius 
were Macedonians (Acts xix. 29), and as Luke 
here writes Geccahomkewy Se, ’Apictapxos kat 
Zexouvdcs kat Taios AepBaios kat Tipdbeos (xx. 4), 
the Gaius here mentioned, more particularly as 
he is coupled with Aristarchus, must be the 
Gaius of Maccdonia, and here described as of 
Thessalonica, which was the capital of Mace- 
donia. Gaius, therefore, they say, was not of 
Derbe, and the word AepBaios cannot belong to 
him, but must be carried forward and be 
attached to Tyddeos: “of Derbe also Timothy.” 
Besides, they urge, unless this punctuation be 
adopted, Timothy’s birthplace would be omitted 
altogether, which is unlikely, as all the other 
hames are accompanied with descriptions of 
their country. 

This argument may be ingenious, but cannot 


lated, “of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy,” 
and this involves no inconsistency or difficulty. 
The name of Gaius was the commonest of all, as 
common indeed as that of John amongst our- 
selves, and it was to distinguish this Gaius from 
his namesake of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 28) and his 
namesake of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), and others, 
that he is here called “Gaius of Derbe.” The 
name of Timothy naturally follows that of Gaius 
of Derbe, as Timothy was from the adjoining 
town of Lystra, and it would have been sur- 
plusage and idle repetition to say that Timothy 
was of Lystra, as Luke had previously (Acts 
xvi. 1) made especial mention of Timothy as 
adopted by the Apostle from Lystra. 
20 Acts xxi, 29. 
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Jewish prejudices, Paul rebuked him publicly.2) And when Paul was at Jerusalem, 
accompanied by Titus, who was a Greek, and the Jews strongly insisted that the 
Gentile convert should be circumcised, the Apostle “ gave place by subjection, no, not 
for an hour,””’ for in Christ “there was neither Jew nor Greek ;”’ and had Titus, 
being a Greek, submitted to the initiatory rite of the Mosaic Law, the natural 
inference would have been that Christianity alone was insufficient. Timothy was a 
Jew, for the maxim of that day was partus sequitur ventrem,™ and he succeeded to the 
stutus of his mother, who was a Jewess; he ought therefore by the Law to have been 
circumcised ; but for some reason, perhaps from some objection on the part of his 
father, who was a Greek, and was entitled to a veto, he had not undergone that cere- 
mony, and the Jews of the neighbourhood were scandalised by the omission. To 
remove this prejudice, and to enable the disciple to stand before his countrymen 
without offence, the Apostle caused the rite to be administered. As Timothy was 
henceforth to accompany the Apostle in his travels it was indispensable that Timothy 
should be circumcised, for it was the invariable practice of Paul to offer the Gospel 
first to his own nation, and Timothy, if unclean—that is, uncireumcised—would be 
of little service to the Apostle, as he could not be allowed to hold any communication 
with Jews.” 

To complete Timothy for an Evangelist, it was also necessary that he should be 
ordained ; and as we find several scattered notices in the Epistles relative to this cere- 
mony, we shall collect them together, as it will at least be curious to trace the forms 
observed in the Apostolic age. They appear in substance to harmonise with our 
own. 

Paul addresses Timothy thus: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy (or preaching) with the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery ;°*° from which we deduce, first, that holy orders were conferred by the assem- 
bled clergy. But by whom was the imposition of hands? This we learn from the 
following text: “‘ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of 
God which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.” ”* So that Paul, as the bishop 
then present, and the representative of the church, was the person by whom the 
orders were conferred. The ceremony was accompanied by solemn charges, called 
“ prophesyings” (or preachings), from the bishop and others of the clergy, as to 
the serious nature of the office undertaken; and the candidate, on the other hand, 
made a profession of his faith, and pledged himself to the discharge of the high 
duties imposed upon him. Paul writes thus to Timothy at Ephesus: “ This charge 
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I commit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the prophesyings pronounced over thee, 
that thou war in them a good warfare.”*" The Vulgate translation is: ‘ According to 
the prophecies which went before on thee,” but the Apostle rather refers to the charges 
delivered to him at his ordination.”* In the following words allusion is also made to 
Paul’s address to him at the same ceremony: ‘‘ The things that thou heardest of me before 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach others 
also.” 2° But there cannot be a more striking passage on the subject than the solemn 
exhortation that Timothy while at Ephesus, during the Apostle’s absence, should act up 
to the vows which he had taken upon him at the time of receiving orders. ‘“ Fight the 
good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou wert also called, and didst 
profess a good profession before many witnesses. I give thee charge in the sight of 
God, who quickeneth all things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed a good confession, that thou keep the charge without spot, unrebukable, 


until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” *° 


The ordination of Timothy was at 
Lystra, and this also leads us to the conclusion that Lystra was his native place, for 
we can scarcely suppose that Paul would cause him, then a very young man, to be 
circumcised, and ordain him to the Christian ministry as the Apostle’s future com- 
panion, unless his family and friends were present to lend their countenance to the 
proceeding. 

We must now [.p. 49] pursue Paul and Silas, with the addition of Timothy, upon 
their onward journey. We are not expressly informed what was the next town after 
Lystra visited by Paul; but as we know what was the primary object of his circuit, 
namely, to confirm the churches he had planted before, we cannot entertain a doubt but 
that from Lystra he went to Iconium, and from thence to Antioch of Pisidia. This, 
we think, sufficiently appears from the sacred narrative itself: ‘“ And as they went 
through the cities they delivered them the decrees for to keep that were ordained 
of the Apostles and Elders which were at Jerusalem ; and so were the churches esta- 
blished in the faith, and increased in number daily.” *! What ezties, and what churches ? 
The cities he had before traversed, and the churches that Paul had previously 
planted. We may safely conclude, therefore, that Paul, after leaving Cilicia, pursued 
the track of his first circuit (but reversing the direction of it), through Derbe, Lystra, 
Tconium, and Antioch. 

Paul, it is said, delivered the decrees of the council of Jerusalem to the churches, 
and the statement is not without significance. The decrees themselves had been 
addressed to the disciples of Antioch and Syria and Cilicia,*? and had been forwarded 
to them accordingly. But Lycaonia, including Isaurica and Isauria, bordered upon 


*7 See Biscoe on the Acts, xix. they had parted at Ephesus. 
* It may be thought, perhaps, by some, that 22) Qiclimeiiee 31 Acts xvi. 4, 5. 
the Apostle is here only reminding Timothy of 8 1 Tim. vi. 12-14. * Acts xv. 23. 


the injunctions laid upon him by Paul, when 
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Cilicia, and next to Isaurica and Isauria lay Pisidia, and in all these countries the 
Jews were nearly as numerous as in Cilicia itself. The same reasons, therefore, 
that called forth the decrees as regards Cilicia would apply to the regions in 
immediate proximity, and that there was a close political connection between Cilicia 
and these western provinces appears from the coins, in which Tarsus is called the 
metropolis of Lycaonia and Isauria, as well as of Cilicia.** The ordinance of the 
Apostles had been necessitated by the zeal of the Jewish converts for the Law of 
Moses ;** and Paul, to accommodate the like prejudices, had caused Timothy to be 
circumcised, and with the same view he now delivered the decrees. 

The immediate object of Paul at starting from Antioch had been to revisit the 
churches planted during his first circuit.” This he had accomplished, but an 
ardent spirit like his could little brook to rest while aught remained to be done. His 
watchword was ever “ Forwards!” 

In quitting Antioch, then, did he continue his progress along the high road toward 
Ephesus, or did he turn to the right toward Galatia? It is clear that Paul did not 
reach Ephesus itself, as he visited it for the first time on his way from Corinth in 
A.D. 93. But Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis lay on the road from Antioch of 
Pisidia to Ephesus; and as Paul wrote Epistles to the Colossians and Laodiceans 
(the latter miscalled the ‘Epistle to the Ephesians’), it may be contended that 
Paul advanced as far as Colosse, and then turned about towards Galatia. But 
on opening the Epistles to the Colossians and Laodiceans (or Ephesians), it 
cannot escape notice that the Apostle is corresponding with strangers, and not 
with churches with whom he was personally acquainted. Thus, to the Colos- 
sians he speaks of “the word of the truth of the Gospel which is come unto you 
as it is in all the world, and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in you since the day 
ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truth, as ye also learned of Epaphras, 
our dear fellow servant, who is for you a faithful minister of Christ, who hath also 
declared unto us your love in the Spirit. For this cause also since the day we heard of 
it,” &e.*° So that the Apostle refers to Epaphras as the harbinger from whom they 
had received the Gospel, and Paul only expresses the joy which he had experienced 
on being informed of their conversion. So also to the Laodiceans : ‘‘ Wherefore I also, 
after I heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease not 
to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers ;’*’ so that he had not 
witnessed their reception of the Gospel in his own person, but it had been reported 
to him, and he thanked God for the intelligence. And again: “For this cause I, 
Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, ¢f at least (el'ye) ye have heard of 
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the dispensation of the grace of God which is given me to you-ward,”** &. But how 
could they by any possibility have been ignorant of Paul’s apostleship, if he had ever 
himself laboured amongst them in that very character? However, the decisive 
argument lies in another text addressed to the Colossians. “I would,” he says, 
“that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face in the flesh.”* Is it not here distinctly stated that 
the Colossians and Laodiceans had never been favoured with the presence of the 
Apostle ? 
the three cities owed their enlightenment to the same missionary, Epaphras, of whom 
Paul writes to the Colossians, “ Epaphras, who is one of you” (the Colossians), “a 
servant of Christ, saluteth you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that 
ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God. For I bear him record 
that he hath a great zeal for you and them that are at Laodicea, and them in 


The same was, no doubt, the case with the Hierapolitans, for evidently all 
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Mierapolis. 

The brief summary of Luke is, that they “passed through Phrygia and the 
region of Galatia, but were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia.” * 
Paul then was making for Galatia, which lay to the north of Antioch in Pisidia; and 
if so, it is very unlikely that he should have journeyed about one hundred and fifteen 
miles from Antioch of Pisidia, to Colosse, Hierapolis, and Laodicea, in a south-western 
direction, and so away from Galatia for which he was bound, and on the road to 
Besides, we shall see 
presently, that Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis were all probably in the Asia of the 
New Testament, i.e. in Lydian Asia, and if so, as Paul at this time was forbidden to 
preach the Word in Asia, he could not have visited those cities. 

We must conclude, then, that Paul, after revisiting the churches planted by him 
on his first cireuit in Lycaonia and Pisidia, decided, after arriving at Antioch of 
Pisidia, not to proceed farther westward on the road to Ephesus, but to bend his 
steps northward.” 


Ephesus, which he had certainly no intention of now visiting. 


88 Ephes. iii. 1.  Coloss. iv. 12, 13. “Tf we regard the Epistles to the Ephesians, 


3° Coloss. ii. 1. 4! Acts xvi. 6. 

*” Tn the former edition the author advocated 
the view that Paul visited Colosse#, but not 
Laodicea or Hierapolis. He has since doubted 
the correctness of this assumption, and inclines 
to the opinion that Paul did not visit any of these 
cities. However, the arguments pro and con. are 
so nearly balanced that, to enable the reader to 
exercise his own judgment, the following advo- 
cacy of the hypothesis that Paul reached Colossce 
but did not penetrate to Lavdicea or Hierapolis, 
which appeared in the former edition, is now 
subjoined as a note :— 


to the Colossians, and to Philemon, the hypothesis 
that Paul visited Colossee, but not Laodicea or 
Hierapolis, is the only solution of many pas- 
sages otherwise inexplicable. The reader, in 
examining these Epistles, will carry in his mind 
two things: first, that what is called the Epi- 
stle to the Ephesians, is in fact the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, referred to in the following’ 
passage to the Colossians: ‘ When this Epistle 
is read among you, cause that it be read also 
in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye 
likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea ;+ and, 
secondly, that the Epistles to the Ephesians, or 
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Round about Antioch of Pisidia, to the north, east, and west, lay Phrygia. 


This 


name originally comprised a great square block of country in the heart of Asia Minor, 


but in after ages its dimensions were greatly curtailed. The north-eastern portion, 


about a quarter of Phrygia, had long since been detached from Phrygia and made 


Laodiceans, and to the Colossians and to Phile- 
mon, were all written at one and the same 
time. 

“ We open first the Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
and the whole tissue of it shows that Paul had 
never visited Laodicea, From beginning to end 
the Epistle is entirely destitute of any personal 
allusion, but contains, first, a general exposition 
of the Christian doctrine, and then a compen- 
dium of Christian duty. In short, the letter is 
evidently one addressed to strangers in the flesh 
though brethren in Christ, and is a summary of 
the Gospel scheme which Paul had never been 
present to deliver orally. 

“ Tf we examine the contents in detail, we find 
at every step something inconsistent with the 
notion that Paul had been amongst them. The 
Epistle begins thus: ‘ Paul, an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, by the will of God, to the saints,’ &e. ; 
but in the Colossians it is ‘ Paul, an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, by the will of God, and Timothy 
our brother, to the saints,’ &e.; and in Philemon, 
‘Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy 
our brother, unto Philemon,’ &¢. As Timothy 
was with Paul when all three Epistles were 
written, why is he joined with him in the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Philemon, and not in that 
to the Laodiceans? The only satisfactory ex- 
planation is, that Paul and Timothy had been at 
Colossee, and were known to them and to Phile- 
mon, but that they had not visited Laodicea, and 
therefore Paul wrote only in his character of 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and, if we may so express 
it, in a formal and distant manner. Paul, at the 
date of the Epistle to the Romans, had never 
seen them, and though Timothy was with him at 
that time, the opening address of the Epistle is, 
in like manner, from Paul only. 

“We may point out another remarkable con- 
trast, of a similar nature, between the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans, whom Paul had not seen, and 
the Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, with 
whom Paul was familiar. In the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans there are no salutations at the close, 
but in the Epistles to the Colossians and Vhile- 


1 “ This can be clearly proved. See Paley’s ‘ Hore Pauline.’ 
2 “Some have thought that this expression implies that Paul had 


mon there are several, as from Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke. The absence or presence of 
these greetings would be of no weight taken by 
itself, but when three letters are written at the 
same time, and a marked distinction is observ- 
able, we have to account for the difference. The 
solution is, that the letter to the Lacdiceans was 
an explanation of the Christian scheme to 
strangers, while the letters to the Colossians and 
Philemon were a correspondence between persons 
mutually acquainted. 

“There are two passages in the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans which alone almost carry conviction 
that the Apostle had never instructed them him- 
self. In c. ili. v. 1, he writes thus: ‘ For this 
cause, I, Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ, 7f at 
leust (eye) ye have heard of the dispensation of 
the grace of God, which hath been given me to 
you-ward, how that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery, as I have written above in 
few words, whereby ye may understand by read- 
ing my knowledge in the mystery of Christ,’ &e. 
Thus the writer supposes that they m7yht not be 
aware of his Apostleship by express revelation, 
and appeals in support of his claims to that 
character, not to what they had seen of him, or 
received from his lips, but to what they would 
read in his letter. In the corresponding text in 
the Colossians there is no such hesitation, but 
his apostleship is assumed as a known fact, ‘ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which hath 
been given me for you. Col. i. 25. The other 
passage referred to is the following: ‘But ye 
have not so learned Christ, 7f at lcust (etye) ye 
have heard him, and have been taught by him, 
as the truthis in Jesus. Ephes.iv. 20. Had Paul 
himself been their spiritual teacher, how could 
he doubt whether they had been rightly in- 
structed or not? How differently does he address 
the Colossians, to whom he had himself preached, 
‘We give thanks to God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you, hay- 
ing heard? of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of 
the love which ye have to all the saints, for the 
hope which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof 


not seen them; but he uses the same words to Philemon (Phil. 5), 
with whom there is no doubt he was personally acquainted. 
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over to the Galatians, and was now called Galatia. 


The three other quarters of 


Phrygia, viz. the south-eastern quarter and the two western quarters, still retained 


the ancient name, but were much mutilated and confused. 


The tract that lay 


between Antioch of Pisidia and Galatia contained a mongrel population of Phrygians, 


ye heard long since in the word of the truth of the 
Gospel, Col. i. 8; and again, ‘as ye have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye 
in him, rooted and built up in him, and stablished 
in the faith, as y2 have been tanght.’? 

“ At the close of the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
there is a single word, kat, ‘also, which, however 
apparently insignificant, may be construed to 
have a peculiar force. It is thus introduced: 
‘But that ye also may know my affairs, and how 
I do, Tychicus our beloyed brother and faithful 
minister in the Lord shall make known to you 
all things.’? The meaning of the word ‘also,’ we 
take to be this: ‘I have had occasion to write to 
the church I planted at Colossee, and send it by 
Tychicus, and as he will pass through Laodicea 
on his way, I charge him with a letter to your- 
selves also, and have instructed him to acquaint 
you also with the state of affairs at Rome.’ 

“Turn we now to the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the perusal of which will convince the reader that 
Paul hud been personally present at Colossee. We 
have already anticipated some remarks upon this 
Epistle, but a few more remain. 

* After telling them of their reconciliation to 
God by Christ, he adds, ‘ if at l-ast (etye) ye con- 
tinve in the faith grounded and rooted, and be 
not moved away from the hope of the Gospel 
which ye have heard, &c. Col. i. 23. With the 
Laodiceans it is, ‘ /f at least ye have heard of the 
dispensation,’ and ‘ if at least ye have been tuught 
as the truth is in Jesus ? buat here he assumes that 
the Colossians had been instructed in the truth, 
and exhorts them only to abide in it and hold 
it fast. 

“The text we cite next has greatly perplexed 
commentators, and has been employed as an 
argument in aid of very opposite opinions. It 
runs thus: ‘For I would that ye (Colossians) 
knew what great conflict I have for you and for 
them at Laodicea and for as many as huve not seen 
my fuce in the flesh that their hearts might be 
comforted,’ &c. Col. ii. 1. Some contend that 
the Colossians and Laodiceans, and those who 


had not seen the Apostle, are all coupled to- 
gether, and that consequently Paul had never 
been either at Colossee or Laodicea. Others, as 
Lardner, insist that the Apostle is discriminating 
between the Colossians and Laodiceans whom he 
had seen, and the brethren whom he had not 
seen, and they rely on the change from the second 
person, ‘what great conflict I have for you,’ to 
the third person, ‘ that their hearts might be com- 
forted’ The passage, as we read it, supports 
neither hypothesis, but fortifies the position we 
have advanced, that Paul had been at Colosse 
and not at Laodicea. The authorised translation, 
subject to a slight correction, may be admitted, 
but the punctuation has been misplaced, and 
sufficient regard has not been paid to the style 
of the Apostle in interposing parentheses, The 
occasion of writing the Epistle to the Colossians 
was to warn them against the Gnostic doctrines 
which had invaded the church ; and accordingly 
in the second chapter the Apostle opens the sub- 
ject by expressing his solicitude on account of 
the Colossians; but, before he proceeds, he guards 
himself against being supposed to be indifferent 
to the interests of the neighbouring churches by 
the parenthetical remark, that not for the Colos- 
sians only was he anxious, but also for the Laodi- 
ceans, and all others (viz. in those parts) who 
had not seen him; and then returns to the 
matter in hand. The text should run thus: ‘ For 
I would that ye knew what great conflict I have 
for you (and for them at Laodicea and for as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh, that 
their hearts may be comforted, being knit toge- 
ther in love, and unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding to the knowledge of the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ, 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge), but this I mean, lest any man should 
beguile you with enticing words, for, though I be 
absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the 
spirit, joying and beholding your order and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ,’ &e. The 
passage, read in this manner, gives a force to every 


1 “Col, il, 6, 7, In order to avoid the effect of the word evye, ‘at 
least,’ in the two texts above commented upon, some, as Lardner, 
have translated it ‘since.’ But is there any passage in which it 
can fairly bear such an interpretation? It never signifies the 


affirmative certain, but always implies a possible negative. 

2“ Kph. vi. 21, 22. However, it may mean only, ‘As I, Paul, 
have heard of your welfare by Epaphras, I send Tychicus, that 
you also may hear of my welfare,’ 
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Lydians, Carians, and Mysians,** and was bounded on the east by Lycaonia (Tyri#um 


being the last city of Phrygia in that direction), and was at this time part of the 


province of Galatia. The two western quarters of Phrygia which bordered on Galatia 


contained some very considerable cities, such as Synnada, Docymeum, and Dorileum, 


word without any repugnance or inconsistency. 
The tenor of the latter part furnishes an addi- 
tional argument that Paul had visited Colosse, 
for the allusion to his absence strongly implies 
that he had once been present. He employs a 
similar expression to the Philippians, with whom 
he was familiar: ‘Only let your conversation be 
as it becometh the gospel of Christ, that whether 
I come and see you, or else be absent, I may 
hear of your affairs,’ &c. Philip. i. 27. 

* Again, amongst the salutations at the end of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, we read thus: 
‘ Aristarchus, my fellow soldier, saluteth you, 
and Mark, cousin to Barnabas, touching whom 
ye received commandments, if he come unto 
you, receive him.’ Col. iv. 10. Does not this 
show that there was occasional communication 
between Paul and the Colossian church, and if 
so, how can we account for it, but because Paul 
had planted it? We are reminded of a similar 
charge to the Corinthian church: ‘If Timothy 
come, see that he be with you without fear, for 
he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do. 
Let no man, therefore, despise him; but conduct 
him forth in peace, that he may come unto me.’ 
1 Cor: xvi. 10; 11. 

“ The last text we shall cite from the Epistle 
to the Colossians is one on which Lardner has 
greatly relied, as proving that Paul had been at 
Laodicea. It is this: ‘Salute the brethren 
which are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the 
church which is in his house.’ Col. iv. 15. The 
Apostle, therefore, it is argued, was personally 
acquainted with some of the Laodiceans, and 
how did he become so, but by visiting the city ? 
But, surely, there is a satisfactory explanation. 
Paul charges the Colossian church to transmit a 
copy of their epistle to Laodicea, and to procure 
from the Laodiceans a copy of the epistle written 
to them, but as the Laodicean church, and 
Nymphas, their bishop, were personally strangers 
to the Apostle, he, with a feeling of delicacy, 
accompanies the request to them with the ordi- 
nary complimentary language. The whole 
passage runs thus: ‘Salute the brethren which 


are in Laodicea and Nymphas and the church 
which is in his house, and when this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise 
read the epistle from Laodicea.’ The paraphrase 
of the learned Wetstein is, ‘Salute the Lao- 
diceans in my name, and request in my name 
that they will communicate to you the letter I 
have written to them. By the church in the 
house of Nymphas is not meant his family, but 
the congregation of Laodicea, who were wont to 
assemble there for public worship, it being the 
custom of the early Christians, before they had 
the means of erecting suitable edifices, to meet 
together in some private dwelling: and what 
place so proper for the purpose as the house of 
their bishop ? 

“Tt remains only that we offer a very few 
remarks on the Epistle to Philemon, as support- 
ing the hypothesis that Paul had visited Colossee. 
It begins thus: ‘Paul a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ, and Timothy our brofher, unto Phile- 
mon our dearly beloved, and fellow-labourer, and 
to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus, our 
fellow-soldier, and to the church in thy house.” 
Philemon was undoubtedly a Colossian, and we 
have no reason to suppose that he had ever 
travelled from his native place; yet we here 
find the Apostle on terms of intimacy with him, 
as we may collect from the epithet ‘dearly be- 
loved,’ and not only so, but acquainted also with 
Apphia and Archippus, thought to be the wife 
and son of Philemon. A subsequent expression 
leads us to infer that Paul had first converted 
Philemon, ‘ Albeit, I do not say unto thee how 
thou owest unto me even thine own self besides.’ 
Philem. 19. Onesimus, a Colossian (‘ who is one 
of you”), and the slave of Philemon, had been 
converted by Patil at Rome, but he had probably 
introduced himself to Paul from having seen him 
before at the house of his master Philewon at 
Colossee. Epaphras, a fellow-labourer of the 
Apostle, and who sends his salutation in the 


1 Col. iv. 9. 
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and were comprised in the province of Proconsular Asia. But Phrygia generally, 

though subject to the Roman rule, was allowed to live under its own peculiar laws. 
We have now to determine, on the best grounds we can, whether Paul crossed 

direct from Antioch of Pisidia to Galatia, or evangelised the main portion of Phrygia, 


[a.p. 50] 


to the west of Galatia. 

Much to our regret this portion of the circuit is passed over by Luke in compara- 
tive silence. He had given us details of the commencement of the circuit as at 
Lystra, and he again particularises the Apostle’s movements after the time of which 
we are now speaking, when Paul went down to Troas. But between these two 
extremes is unhappily a wide hiatus. The explanation may be, that Luke had started 
with Paul from Antioch of Syria, and accompanied him as far as to Antioch of Pisidia, 
but there parted from him, and remained behind to take care of the churches just 
visited. Whatever may be the reason, Luke remarks only that they “went through 
Phrygia and the region of Galatia,’** from which, however, we should infer, as 
indeed was necessary from the relative positions of the two countries, that they 
evangelised Phrygia before entering Galatia. 

In the almost equally brief account of Paul’s third circuit the order in which 
these two countries are referred to is reversed, for it is said on the latter occasion 
that Paul went over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order.*® On the third 
circuit, therefore, Paul entered Galatia first, and thence passed into Phrygia; but 
what we have here to notice is, that he did this “in order ” (ckaOeEjs). Now Luke is 
so accurate in all his minutest details, that every word deserves attention, and when 
therefore it is said that Paul visited these churches “in order” we cannot doubt 
that he kept in his former track, but moved in an opposite direction; and as Paul, 


on his third circuit, started from Antioch of Syria and traversed Galatia and Phrygia, 


Fpistle to the Colossians and to Philemon, Col. 
iv. 12; Philem. 238, was also a Colossian, as we 
learn from the description, ‘ who is one ef you,’ 
Col. iv. 12. Thus we have Philemon, Apphia, 
Archippus, Onesimus, Epaphras, five Colossians, 
all acquainted with the Apostle; and the almost 
necessary conclusion is, that this was not the 
result of mere accident but that Paul had actually 
visited Colosse. 

“The only other extract we shall make from 
the letter to Philemon (for brevity has compelled 
us to omit many remarks on all three Epistles) is 
the following: ‘ But, witbal, prepare me a lodg- 
ing, for I trust that through your prayers I shall 
be given unto you. vy. 22. Had Paul never 
been at Colosse, the injunction to prepare a lodg- 


1 “Heb, xiii 18,19. Should the reader not adopt the position 
that Paul visited Colosse, and not Laodicea, there remain the two 
allernatives: first, that Paul visited both places; and, secondly, 


ing would be extremely vague; but if the 
Apostle had stayed there before, and had then 
occupied a lodging, as was his custom, Philemon, 
recollecting what the Apostle had required on 
the former occasion, would be able to make suit- 
able provision. The words ‘ That through your 
prayers I shall be given unto you’ (y. 22) also 
seem to imply that the Apostle had once identi- 
fied himself with them by personal presence. It 
is very like the language to the Hebrews, ‘ Pray 
for us; but I beseech you the rather to do this, 
that I may be restored to you the sooner.’ ”? 

* SiehOdvtes b€ tiv Ppvylav cal riHv Tadarixyy 
xopav. Acts xvi. 6. 

© Svepyopevos KabeEns tiv Tadaruxny xopav Kat 


Ppvyiav. Acts xviii. 28. 


that he visited neither. Of these two, the latter appears to the 
author the more probable, and has been adopted in the text.” 
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and finally arrived at Ephesus, we must conclude that Paul, on his second circuit, 
advanced from west to east. From the light, therefore, thus gathered from the third 
circuit, we should say that Paul, in the course of his second circuit, after quitting 
Antioch of Pisidia, did not evyangelise generally the south-eastern part of Phrygia, 
between Antioch of Pisidia and Galatia, but journeyed to that part of Phrygia which 
lay to the west of Galatia, the far more important tract as regards extent, and 
studded with the chief cities. Just north of Antioch of Pisidia ran a mountain 
ridge called Paroreia, from west to east, Antioch lying in the valley to the south, and 
Philomelium in the valley to the north. From Philomelium, a main road, according 
to the Peutinger Table, communicated with Synnada, the assize town of the 
vicinity.“° We should surmise, therefore, that Paul, starting from Antioch of Pisidia, 
crossed the mountain range to Philomelium, and exercised his ministry there, and 
then travelled by the high road to Synnada, a distance of sixty-three miles. From 
Synnada, according to the same Table, the high road led to Docymeum, a distance 
of thirty-two miles, and thence to Doryleum, at a further distance of thirty-two miles. 
Paul would naturally visit these towns, and from Doryleum would perhaps turn east- 
ward and pass along the high road to Midaeium, a distance of twenty-eight miles, and 
thence to Tricomia (the last town of Phrygia), a further distance of twenty-eight 
miles along the same road, 

The Phrygian soil, however, appears, religiously, not to have been very productive. 
That Paul made some converts in Phrygia is evident, for on the next circuit he went 
through Phrygia “strengthening all the disciples.” *" But on the other hand, they were 
perhaps few in number and widely scattered, for we have no mention of any Phrygian 
churches in particular, nor did the Apostle ever write any letter to them. There is 
also this further remarkable circumstance, that Paul, before commencing the next, his 
third circuit, promised the apostles at Jerusalem that he would make a collection for 
the poor Hebrews amongst the Gentile churches planted by him; and we read that 
a collection was made accordingly in Galatia, and again in Macedonia, and again in 
Achaia, but not a word is said about any collection in Phrygia. It would seem, there- 
fore, that either no churches of importance existed in Phrygia, or that they were too 
poor to be called upon for an eleemosynary contribution. It is possible, however, 
that a collection may haye been made there also, but that, as it was quite distinct from 
the others in its time and circumstances, it did not call for any especial reference to 
it in the Epistles, 

The Apostles having concluded their ministry in Phrygia, now transferred their 
labours to Galatia ; but before we enter its confines we must give some account of this 
singular people. They were not aborigines of the country, but had migrated from 
Gaul. In the most ancient times the Gauls, or Galatians, or Celts (for it is the same 
word under different forms) oecupied all the west of Europe. They were a powerful 


46 Plin, N. H. y. 29. “ Acts xvill. 23. 
VOL, I. Dik. 
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and prolific race, and for many centuries poured out their swarms to foreign climes.‘ 
Shortly after the death of Alexander the Great, when the Gauls were still in their 
zenith, a horde of some three hundred thousand warriors issued forth under Brennus,*® 
to seek their fortune in other climes. They advanced along the banks of the Danube till 
they reached the confluence of the Save. Here they divided themselves into three 
bodies, under different leaders, one halting in Pannonia, another crossing into Illyri- 
Of the last band, one part, 
under Leonorius, passed the Hellespont, and another, under Lutatius, the Bosporus, 
and the two then again united their forces in Asia Minor. Nicomedes, King of Bithy- 


cum and Macedonia, and a third pushing on to Thrace. 


nia, was at that time at war with his brother Zipetes, and as the Gauls were hardy 
soldiers, Nicomedes hired their assistance against the enemy. But called in as allies, 
they soon domineered as masters, and all Asia Minor became subject to their predatory 
At length, in B.c. 230, they were utterly defeated by Attalus, King of 
Pergamus, and thenceforth were confined within moderate limits, viz. the north- 
eastern part of Phrygia, thenceforth called Galatia, or Gallo-Greecia. It was bounded 
by Cappadocia and Pontus on the east, by Phrygia on the west, by Phrygia and 
Lycaonia on the south, and by Bithynia and Paphlagonia on the north. In a general 
way their country may be taken to have been between the Halys in the east and the 
Sangarius on the west. The Gauls for many centuries continued a distinct people, 
neither changing their language nor their manners. 


incursions. 


Even in the time of Jerome, 
more than six hundred years after their severance from their native country, it is said 
that he could detect traces of the tongue which he had heard spoken at Treves, 
part of ancient Gaul. 


It would seem, however, from the inscriptions found in 


* By these repeated efforts they seem to have 
exhausted the strength of the original stock, 


and indeed the Irish and the Highlanders can at 
the present day, it is said, speak intelligibly to 


for, by degrees, invaders pressed upon them at 
home, and so straitened them that they could 
only maintain themselves in fastnesses, or in some 
corner where the impossibility of escape gave 
them the courage of despair. In France, for 
instance, they were forced into Brittany; in 
England they retired before the Saxons into 
Cornwall (or Corner-Wales) and into Wales (called 
from them Walla or Gallia, the w and gy being 
interchangeable letters, as in guerre, war, gar- 
dien, warden, &¢.) and indeed the principality of 
Wales is to this day called by the French, Pays 
de Galles. In Scotland the Celts (or Gauls, or 
Gaels) sought for shelter in the Highlands and 
abandoned the Lowlands to their invaders. In 
Ireland the Celts were more fortunate, and re- 
tained the greater part of the island, losing only 
the north-eastern portion. It is almost unne- 
cessary to remark, that the language of Brittany, 
the Cornish (now extinct), the Welsh, the Gaelic, 
and the Erse, are all substantially the same; 


each other, and there is an almost equal similarity 
between the Welsh and Cornish and the Breton. 
But between the Erse and Gaelic, on the one 
hand, and the Welsh and Cornish and Breton on 
the other, there is considerable diversity, as may 
be seen on comparing the Lord’s Prayer, for 
instance, in those languages. 

*’ This was also the name of the leader who 
sacked Rome. But in fact, Brennus, though 
passing for a proper name amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, is in Celtic a generic term, signi- 
fying a prince or chieftain, and is not the name 
of an individual. The Welsh for ‘a king’ at the 
present day is brenin. 

°° Galatas, excepto sermone Greeco, quo omnis 
oriens loquitur, propriam linguam eandem pene 
habere quam Treveros, nec referre si aliqua 
inde corruperint, quum et Afri Phoenicum lin- 
guam nonnulla ex parte mutaverint, et ipsa La- 
tinitas et regionibus quotidie mutetur et tem- 
pore. Hieron. in Epist. Galat. lib. i. preef. 
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Galatia, that Greek was the language, at least of the educated classes, in the time of 
the Apostle. Amongst the common people the Celtic, through greatly corrupted, 
may still have been spoken ; but no Celtic inscriptions have been discovered. 

The Galatians consisted of three tribes, the Tolistobogii, the Troemi, and the 
Tectosages. The two first, according to Strabo, were so called after the names of 
their leaders,* while the Tectosages were a swarm from the hive of the Tectosages in 
Aquitain, well known in the time of Strabo. Each tribe was divided into four 
tetrarchies, haying each of them distinct civil and military rulers. Originally the 
affairs of the nation were regulated by a parliament, composed of representatives 
from the different tetrarchies, but by degrees the constitution underwent great 
alterations. The twelye Tetrarchs became reduced to three and then to two, and 
eventually the supreme power over the whole people was acquired [B.c. 65], in the time 
of Pompey, by Dejotarus, the Tetrarch of the Tolistobogii.5> When the East became 
subject to Mark Antony, Amyntas, who had been originally employed in the capacity 
of secretary to Dejotarus,* was [B.c. 36]°° raised to the sovereignty of Galatia.®® In 
the war between Augustus and Antony, Amyntas went over to Augustus, and after 
the battle of Actium was confirmed in his kingdom.*’ Amyntas was slain in an 
ambush in Bc. 25, and on his death Galatia, with Lycaonia, became a Roman province, 
under a Propretor named by the Emperor.°* Thus at the time when Paul visited 
Galatia it was under the jurisdiction of an Imperial Propretor. The principal 
towns (in all of which there is little doubt that the Apostle preached) were Ancyra 
(now Angora), Pessinus, and Tavium. The Galatians, like their neighbours, were 
idolaters. They had brought the Druidical system and their own peculiar deities 
from Gaul, but ancient writers have not distinguished the Galatian superstition from 
that of the Greeks and Romans. Jupiter was worshipped at Tavium and Ancyra, 
and both Jupiter and Cybele at Pessinus.°? 

It is a great disappointment that neither in the Acts nor even in the Epistles can 
we trace any details of Paul’s ministry in Galatia,’ and we must therefore content 
ourselyes with reasonable probabilities. 


l §to0 pev tov yeucvey emavupor Tpdxuor kai meaning of this word is clear, viz. the Grove- 
TodtatoBdyior. Strabo, xii. 5 (p. 55, Tauchuitz); Temple, from the Celtic drw, ‘an oak,’ and 
and sce iy. 2 (p. 805, Tauchnitz). However, it mamed,‘a temple. See J. R. Lightfoot, Gala- 
is more probable that the Tolistobogii or Tolosa-  tians, p. 242. 
tobogii (which appears to be the best of several 8 Strabo, xii. 3, 5 (p. 56, Tauchnitz); Appian, 
readings) were the people of Tolosa, referred B. C. ii. 71; Flor. iv. 2, 5. 


to by Mela as Tolosa Tectosagum. Mela, ii, 5,and * Dion, xlix. 32. 

see Plin. iii. 5. Thus some of the Gauls are ©> See Fasti Sacri, p. 65, No. 551. 

said to have returned “to their ancient country 56 Dion, xlix. 32. 

Tolosa” (in antiquam patriam Tolosam, Justin. Se Dion; la loiselin2its 

xxxii. 3), and a similar name is found in Galatia 8 Fasti Sacri, p. 83, No. 676. 

itself, viz. Tolosocorium, Peuting. Tab., and 59 Strabo, xii. 5. 

Todaordyopa (ToAacray@piov) in Ptolemy, v. 4. % T have assumed above that the Galatians 
See J. B. Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 243. were Celts, but it has been disputed (for what 


8% Called Apuvaiperov. Strabo, xii. 5. The has not been disputed ?) whether they were Celts 
Oran a 
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The first town that Paul would approach from Phrygia™ would be Pessinus, the 
capital of the Tolistobogii, seated on the southern slope of Mount Dindymus. The 
great idol of the city was Agdistis, or, in the language of the Greeks and Romans, 


or Teutons. The arguments mainly urged for 
the latter view is the fact mentioned by Jerome, 
that he traced the identity of the Galatian 
language with that spoken at Treves, for the 
Treveri or people of Treves (they say) were not 
Gauls but Germans. This however seems to 
be a mistake. The Treveri bordered upon the 
Germans, and, from the versatility of the Gallic 
mind, adopted many features of their character. 
Treveros, quorum civitas propter Germanie 
vicinitatem ... non multum a Germanis 
differebat. Cas. B.G. viii. 25. And as the Ger- 
mans stood higher in repute than the Celts, were 
desirous of passing themselves off as of German 
origin. Treveriet Nervii circa affectationem Ger- 
manice originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tanquam 
per hane gloriam sanguinis, a similitudine et 
inertia Gallorum separentur. Ipsam Rheni 
ripam haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, 
Vangiones, Triboci, Nemetes. Tac. Germ. 28. 
But while the Treveri themselves claimed to be 
of German lineage, the world at large, judging 
from their language, manners, and features, set 
them down as Gauls, or at least as Belgze, an 
impure branch of the Gauls. See Tac. Ann. i. 
3, 44; ili. 44; Hist. iv. 71, 73; Ces. B. 9, 
li, 4, 24; v. 8, 45; vi. 2, 7, 8; vii. 63. Mela, 
ii. 2, It has been further insisted that the 
names of the leaders of the Galatian immigrants, 
Lutatins and Leonorius, are rather German 
than Celtic, but apparently these names have in 
them quite as much of the Celtic as the German 
element. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favour 
of the Celtic origin of the Galatians are over- 
whelming. Thus :— 

1. The very fact that they have been called 
Galatians attests the general agreement of man- 
kind that they came from Gaul—i.e. were Galli, 
as opposed to the Germani. 

2. One of the Galatian tribes was called Tec- 
tosages, and we find this tribe in the west of 
Gaul, in Aquitain, and it is all but certain that 
the Tolistobogii also were the people of Tolosa, 
now Toulouse, in the immediate neighbourhood 


of the Tectosages. It seems that part only of 
the ‘Tectosages, but the whole of the tribes of 
Troemi and Tolistobogii, migrated; for in the 
time of Strabo no tribes of the name of Trocmi 
or Tolistobogii were known in any part of Gaul. 
Strabo, iv. 1 (p. 802, Tauchnitz). 

3. The names of places in Galatia haye in 
their terminations a clear affinity to the names 
of places in Gaul. Thus we have in Galatia— 

The termination ‘-briga,’ as in Eccobriga, Peut. 
Tab., Anton. Itin.; and in Ipetobrogen, Itin. 
Hieros. 

The termination ‘-iacum, as in Rosologiacum, 
Anton. Itin.; Acitorihiacum, Peut. Tab. 

So the terminations of names of persons in 
Galatia are the same as in Gaul. Thus we have 
the termination ‘-gnatus, as in Eposognatus, 
Livy, xxxvili. 18; ‘-marus’ in Combolomarus, 
Livy, xxxviii. 19; ‘-orius, asin Acichorius, Paus. 
x. 19; Orestorius, Paus. x. 22, 2; Comontorius, 
Polyb. iv. 46, 3; Leonorius, Strabo, xii. (p. 565, 
Tauchnitz) ; ‘-rix, as in Adiatorix, Cie. Fam. ii. 
12; Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 17, Tauchnitz), Albiorix, 
Ateporix, Boeckh, Insc. No. 4039; ‘-tarus,’ as in 
Dejotarus, Cie. pro Rege Dejotaro; Brogitarus, 
Cic. Harusp. Resp. 28, 59. 

4. The language generally of the Galatians 
was that of Gaul. Thus the place where the 
Galatian parliament met was Apvvaiyerov 
(Strabo, xii. 5, p. 56, Tauchnitz), which unques- 
tionably is the “grove temple” (as we should 
expect in a nation amongst whom the Druidical 
system prevailed), drw in Celtic being ‘an oak,’ 
from which the Druids are so called, and 
vaiuerov, or nemetum, being the Celtic named, 
‘a temple.’ At Clermont, in Auvergne, was the 
temple of Augustus, called in the vernacular 
tongue Augustonemetum. So Vernemetum, at 
Bordeaux, was “the great temple,’ whence the 
lines— 


Nomine Vernemetis voluit vocitare vetustas, 
Quod quasi Fanum ingens Gallica lingua refert. 


Venant. Fortun. Poematum lib. i. No. 9, Ll. 9. 


And another Vernemetum, and for the same 
reason, wasin Britain. Anton. Itin. The identity 


* Renan adopts the strange notion that Paul 
never visited Galatia at all, and that the Epistle 
to the Galatians was addressed to the churches 
planted in his first circuit at Antioch, Iconium, 


Lystra,and Derbe; all which as he supposes were 
comprised in the Roman province of Galatia. 
Renan’s St. Paul, p. 51. 
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Fig. 82.—Plan of'the rwins of Pessinus. 


Fig. 83.—Coin of Pessinus, capital of Tolistobogti. From Pellerin. 
Obv. Head of emperor Aurelius.— Rev. Tad. ToAco. Wecowwovvtwy (of the Pessinuntians of the Tolistobogii of Galatia). 
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Cybele Dindymene. Indeed, the city itself is said to have derived the name of Pessinus, 
or Fallingdon, from the legend that the statue of the goddess had here fallen from 
the skies. Such was the celebrity of this idol over the whole world that in B.c. 204 
the Romans, in obedience to a Sibylline oracle, carried it away from Pessinus, and 
planted it in Rome as the only palladium of their safety. The loss of the image, 
however, did not impair the veneration for the goddess at Pessinus, but rather 
increased her fame, and the kings of Pergamus erected a magnificent temple, with 
porticoes of white marble, in her honour, and surrounded it with a spacious grove. 
Pessinus, like the rest of Galatia, must have contained a Jewish element, though not 
perhaps to any great extent. It is remarkable, however, that, as recorded by 
Pausanias, the inhabitants religiously abstained from swine’s flesh, and thence the 
opinion of some that the population generally was descended from Abraham. But 
the abhorrence of swine’s flesh was not peculiar to the Jews, but common to many 
other people, and therefore no argument can be built upon it. As Paul addresses his 
Epistle to the Churches of Galatia,®* and Pessinus was one of the capitals, we must 
conclude that the Apostle not only preached, but established an organised community 
there. 
never hear of it after the sixth century, and now the ruins only are traceable (fig. 82). 
They are to be found about three hours or nine miles to the south of Sévri Hissar, 
and extend over three hills, which are covered with blocks of marble, shafts of 


Pessinus has long since been obliterated from the map of Asia; indeed, we 


columns, and other fragments. The principal object is a well-preserved theatre, 
the marble seats of which are nearly entire.” 

From Pessinus the Apostle could scarcely fail to follow the direct road laid down 
on the Antonine Itinerary to Ancyra (fig. 84), a distance of ninety-nine miles. 
Ancyra was the central point of Galatia, and the capital, not only of the Tectosages 
(fig. 85), but of the whole country. It existed long before the inroad of the Gauls, 
and is said to have derived its name “Ay«vpa from the circumstance of Midas, who 
Such are 
the natural advantages of its position that it retains much of its ancient importance, 
The 


beautiful silken hair of the Angora goat has contributed not a little to this continued 


founded the town, having dug up an anchor in excavating the foundations. 


and has undergone but little change even in its name, being still called Angora. 


prosperity. 


of the two languages appears also in many other 
words. Thus Brennus, the leader of the Gala- 
tians, signifies ‘a prince.’ Prasus, another name 
forthe same (Strabo, iv. 4,p.802, Tauchnitz), ‘Ter- 
rible.” Cerethrius, the name of another of their 
leaders (Paus. x. 19, 4), means ‘Glorious, &e. 
The same phenomenon appears also in many 
parts of words found in composition. Thus the 
termination ‘-briga,’ as in Eccobriga, signifies 
a hill. The termination ‘-rix, a king. In the 
termination ‘-marus,’ ‘mar’ is ‘ great.’ In the 


termination ‘-gnatus’ ‘gnath’ is ‘accustomed.’ 

The substance of the above note is taken from 
J. B. Lightfoot on the Galatians, where the 
reader who desires to pursue the subject, will 
find it most learnedly discussed. 

® Paus. Achaic. vii. 17, 5. 

8 Galat. 1,2; 1 Cor, xvi. 1: 

6 Smith’s Geograph. Dict. Exploration Ar- 
chéologique de la Galatie, &ec., p. 297. See the 
plan, planche iy., referred to and explained at 
p. 218 of the latter work. 
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At Ancyra were the usual idol temples, the tutelary god of the place being 
Jupiter, in whose shrine, down to the time of Pausanias, the anchor turned up by 
Midas was still preserved. But amongst the sacred edifices one in particular deserves 
our notice, viz. the gorgeous temple of white marble erected at the expense of all Asia 
in the lifetime of the Emperor Augustus, in honour of the Emperor himself as a divi- 


Fig. 84.— View of Ancyra, now Angora. From Tourne/fort. 


Fig. 85.—Coin of Sebaste or Ancyra, capital of the Tectosages. From Pellerin. 
Obv, Head of emperor.—Rev. SeBarryvev Texrooaywr (of the Augustan ‘Tectosages). 


nity, and of the goddess Roma (fig. 86). There was the usual staff of priests attached 
to the temple, and incense and sacrifices were constantly offered up upon the altar. 
Parts of the fabric still remain, and in a literary point of view are of inestimable value. 
It is well known that Augustus composed with his own hand a statement of the most 
glorious transactions of his reign, and directed by his will that it should be engraved 
on bronze tablets in front of his mausoleum by way of epitaph. A transcript of this 
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valuable record in the original Latin was cut on the walls of the temple at Ancyra 
in the interior, and a Greek translation was added on the exterior, Great part of 
the Latin copy, with some portion of the Greek, is legible at the present day, and 
is commonly known as the Monumentum Ancyranum. ‘The temple not only set 
forth the achievements of Augustus himself, but there were also inscribed the 
Imperial decrees affecting the interests of the Asiatic provinces, and amongst them on 
a pillar of the temple was one issued by Augustus in favour of Paul’s own country- 
men the Jews, by virtue of which Paul was enjoying much of his present liberty 
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big. 86.—+ront of the Temple of Roma anl Augustus at Ancyra, From C, Texier, 


in preaching the Gospel. The decree which Paul may have read in sitw was as 
follows: “The proclamation of Cesar Augustus, Pontifex Maximus,” (which fixes the 
date between the 6th of March, n.c. 12, and 19th of Aug. a.p. 14,°) “ Tribune of the 
people. Since the nation of the Jews has been found grateful, not only in the time 
present, but also in time past, and more especially in the time of my father Cesar, 
the Emperor . . . it is decreed by me and my council, with the sentence and oath 
of the people of Rome, that the Jews be at liberty to use their own customs according 


* See Fas'i Sacri, p. 99, No. 776, 
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to the law of their forefathers,” &ec., “and this decree I order to be posted up 
in that most famous place which hath been dedicated to me by the community of 
Asia at Ancyra.” © 
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Fig. 87,—Specimen of the inscription in the Temple of Augustus at Ancyra. From the French work Exploration 
Archeologique de Galatie. 
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Paul’s invariable habit was to publish the Gospel in great capitals (as at 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, and Rome), and he 
could not have missed the opportunity of publishing the Gospel at Ancyra, the 
capital of Galatia, and here therefore was unquestionably another of ‘“ the churches 
of Galatia” to whom Paul afterwards addressed his Epistle. 

From Ancyra the high road, according to the Antonine Itinerary, was continued 
eastward to Tavium, or, as sometimes written, Tavia, the capital of the Trocmi (fig. 88), 
a distance of 116 miles. Tavium was near the right bank of the river Halys, and was 
then a place of great commercial consequence. Besides the road which led to it 
from Ancyra, four other great routes branched out from it on the east into Pontus 


Fig. 88.—Coin of Tavium, capital of the Trocmi. From Sestint. 
Obv. TovAva SeBaory (Julia Augusta).— Rev. Se, Tpo. Toovravwy (of the Augustan Trocmi of Tavium). 


and Cappadocia, a sure sign of the immense traffic that was constantly streaming 
through its gates. It was also famous for a colossal bronze statue of Jupiter, the 
deity worshipped in common by all the tribes of the Galatians. The splendour of 
Tavium has disappeared, and the very site of it has been questioned in modern times. 


86° Jos, Ant. xvi. 6, 2. 
VOL. T. 2-8 
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Some, as D’Anville, would place it at Tchorum; but this is highly improbable, from 
the distances given in the Itineraries, and modern geographers with much more pro- 
bability refer it to Boghaz Kieui, six leagues to the north-west of Jazgat or Juzghat, 
where are found abundant sculptures in relief, with the wreck of an immense building 
supposed to be the famous temple of Jupiter.’ Tavium must have been another of 
the Galatian “ churches” selected by the Apostle,®* and in after times it was the seat 
of an episcopal see.” 

The general result of the Apostle’s campaign amongst the Galatians must have 
been eminently successful. They seem to have embraced Christianity with singular 
readiness, and quite to have loved the Apostle, the harbinger of such good tidings. 
There is a most remarkable passage to this effect in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
upon which we cannot forbear pausing to offer a few comments, as it communicates 
to us, not indistinctly, something of the Apostle’s personal appearance at this his first 
visit to Galatia. 

The Epistle was written after his second visit, and the words are as follows: “Ye 
know how in infirmity of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you the former time,” 
and my temptation which was in my flesh ye despised not, nor spit me out,” but 
received me as an angel of God, even as Jesus Christ. What then was your blessing 
of me?™ For I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your own eyes and have given them to me.”™ Here the Apostle alludes to the thorn 
in the flesh,"* upon which so many different opinions have been entertained, but of 
which the above words convey the evident explanation. His eyes were so affected by 
ophthalmia, a state of constant inflammation, as not only to injure the vision, but 
also to render him a distressing object to every beholder. The Galatians were so 
enraptured with their spiritual deliverer on this his first visit, that could they, by so 
doing, have removed so sad an infliction, they would have plucked out their own eyes 
and have given them to him. Unless we suppose that the Apostle was nearly blind, 
there is no force in the words, “if it had been possible,” for it was quite possible for 
them to pluck out their own eyes, but the impossibility was to give them to him and 
so restore his vision. The Apostle at his conversion had been subjected to the blaze 
of the heavenly light, and his eyes may ever afterwards have been more or less 
affected. Hor a time he was perfectly blind; the scales then fell from his eyes 
by the touch of Ananias, but a memento of his sinful career still remained. The 
climate of Damascus is peculiarly injurious to the sight, and almost all the 
inhabitants suffer more or less from ophthalmia ; and as Paul resided there for nearly 


7 Smith’s Geograph. Dict. 8 Gal. iv. 18-15. 

& Galat. i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 7™* oxddow rH oapki, 2 Cor, xii. 7; aoOevevav 
6° Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 98. tis capkds, Gal. iv. 18; mecpacpoy Tov ev T7 wapKi, 
® 7d mporepov. Gal. iv. 18. ib. 14. It is evident from this expression, that 
" e€ertvoare. Galat. iy. 14. whatever the disorder was, it was of the body 


% 6 pakapiopos tpav, Gal. iv. 15. and not of the mind. 
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three years after his conversion, a permanent affection of the vision may have been 
contracted. 

Many texts may be cited, which convey an intimation more or less distinct of the 
nature of the malady by which Paul was oppressed. Thus in the same Epistle to the 
Galatians we meet with two other allusions. The Galatians had questioned whether 
his Apostleship were direct from Christ. He appeals to his miraculous conversion as 
the ground of his Apostleship, and at the close of the Epistle cuts the matter short 
by saying, “From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
brands’® of the Lord Jesus.” *° In other words: “If any man doubt my Apostleship, let 
him but look at me, and he will see the marks which the Lord Jesus imprinted on me 
as his servant at my conversion.” The Greek word refers to the well-known practice 


The 


stamp was sometimes a word, sometimes a letter, sometimes a device, as a horse or a 
ras 


amongst the ancients of impressing marks on the forehead with a hot iron. 
fox One case in which the custom prevailed, was, where a person was devoted to 
the service of some god, when the name of the god was burnt upon the forehead. 
Another was, where a runaway slave was caught and punished, when he was branded 
with his master’s symbol, that on again deserting his master he might not escape 
detection.* In either of these senses, the words of the Apostle are full of meaning ; 
for Paul became at his conversion the servant of the Lord Jesus for life, and the loss of 
sight was the symbol of his servitude. Or he might look on himself as the fugitive 
slave who had run from Christ, and was in the midst of his mad career when he was 
overtaken by him; and in allusion to this he afterwards speaks of himself us arrested 
by Christ: “ Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect ; but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I was apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.” 

The other passage in the Galatians, referring to the Apostle’s infirmity, is the 
following: “ Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with mine own hand.”*° 
From the weakness of sight under which he laboured, the operation of writing was 
always an effort; and his general habit was to employ an amanuensis for the body of 
the epistle, and to authenticate the letter by inditing with his own hand the closing 
benediction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” Of this he informs 
us himself in the Epistle to the Thessalonians: “The salutation” or benediction “ of 


Paul with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle: so I write. THE 


% griypara, Gal. vi. 17. 
OEE Sale, AF 

7 rovrovs ws oikeras ema@dovy, ati¢ovres immov 
eis TO perro, Plut. Nicias, ¢. 29. emi rod petazrov 
oriypura emiBaddero, 7) eykavudt@, Kata TO peoo- 
ppvov. 6 d€ rumos Tov KauTHpos e€oTw ahorné, 
4) wi@nxos. Lucianus Revivise. c. 46. And see 
numerous other passages cited by Wetstein, Gal. 
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8 Tmplevit Enumolpus frontes utriusque in- 
gentibus literis et notum fugitivorum epigramma 
per totam faciem liberalimanu ducit. Petronius, 
105. Herba deletura diu fronti data signa fuga- 
rum. Columel. Hort. 125; and see Wetstein, 
Gal. vi. 17. 
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GRACE OF ouR Lorp Jesus Curist BE WITH you ALL. Amen." At the time of 
writing the Epistle to the Galatians he was so deeply concerned for their welfare that, 
to make the greater impression upon them, he enforced the doctrines he was 
expounding by penning them (suffering though he was from ophthalmia) with his own 
hand. At the same time he apologizes to them for the large size and inelegance and 
almost illegibility of his handwriting. “ See,” he says, “in what large characters ” °? 
(not how large a letter, for it was comparatively a short one,) “I have written unto 
you with mine own hand.” They knew his infirmity, and they would attribute the 
indifferent penmanship to the right cause, and would thence appreciate the zeal that 
prompted him when their everlasting interests were at stake to struggle against such 
natural difficulties. 

In another epistle (the second to the Corinthians), the Apostle again refers to his 
besetting infirmity: “Lest I should be exalted above measure through the abundance 
of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. For this thing, I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, there- 
fore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore, I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in persecutions, in 
distresses, for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am I strong.”** The word 
“thorn” may be derived from two Greek words, signifying “to wither the sight.” ** 
The term “thorn” is peculiarly applicable to ophthalmia. A writer upon the subject 
of the Apostle’s thorn in the flesh, expresses himself thus: “The pain of ophthalmia, 
when severe, exactly resembles that of a thorn or pin. I once had it very severely 
indeed in the West Indies. It made me blind, in a manner, for about three weeks ; 
and during that time, if a ray of light by any means broke into my darkened chamber 
it was like a thorn or pin run into my eye, and so I often described it. I felt, also, 
the subsequent effect for years (which I suppose to have been experienced by St. Paul), 
a predisposition to inflammation in the eyes, which extreme care and timely applica- 
”8> We have instances in Scripture itself of the 
application of the word “thorn” to theeye. Thus, in Numb. xxxiii. 55, we read, “If 
ye will not drive out the inhabitants of the land from before you, then it shall come 
to pass that those which ye let remain of them shall be pricks” (or thorns) “in your 
eyes.” And again, in Josh. xxiii. 13: “ They shall be snares and traps unto you, and 


tions prevented from recurring. 


scourges in your sides, and thorns in your eyes.” We can readily imagine how painful 


2 Thess. iii, 17, 18. All the fourteen have been used, viz. nAlka ypdppara. 

Hpistles of Paul (including the Hebrews) are 8 2 Cor. xii. 7-10. 

thus authenticated, as will be seen by reference * oxdhov, from oxeAAo and oy. 

to the closing verses of the several Epistles. 8 See Life and Corr. of Hannah More, by 
* mndixos ypdupaow. Gal. vi. 11. Had a Roberts, vol. iii. 

letter been referred to, the accusative casé would 
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such a disorder must have been to one whose life was a constant journey through the 
open air, How it must have exposed him to insult and ridicule in the presence of 
unbelieving brethren! In what straits and difficulties he must have been occasionally 
placed from personal helplessness! It is to these, perhaps, he alludes in the words 
“Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, 
in distresses, for Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak, then am I strong.” * 

Another confirmation of the affection of the Apostle’s eyes may be deduced from 
his conduct before Ananias. When the bystanders said, “ Revilest thou God’s High 
Priest ?” Paul answered, “I wist not, brethren, that he was the High Priest.”*’ The 
explanation is, that his imperfect sight had not enabled him to distinguish who it was 
that spoke, and when informed that he had insulted the High Priest he imme- 
diately made an apology and pleaded his ignorance of the personage whom he had 
addressed. 

We shall only refer to one other circumstance as connected with the Apostle’s 
infirmity, and it is this, when a tumult arose at Bercea, the disciples “sent away ” 
Paul, and “they that conducted him brought him to Athens ;”** and in writing to the 
Thessalonians he mentions it as a proof of his regard for them, that when Timothy 
had come up with him at Athens, he had sent him to Thessalonica, so that he was 
left alone.®® Is it not reasonable to suppose, that, as the Apostle was more especially 
suffering during this circuit from an impaired eyesight, he could neither travel by 
himself without danger, nor could he be left alone in a strange place without great 
personal inconvenience ? 

Paul had now preached successively in the three capitals, Pessinus, Ancyra, and 
Tavium, and had thus evangelised the whole region of Galatia. But whither next 
was he to bend his steps? Was he to push forward into Cappadocia or Pontus on 
the east, or was he to turn his face again to the west ? 

On his first circuit, after evangelising successively Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, he retraced his steps through Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, for the purpose of confirming the new disciples; and we may suppose that 
on the present occasion, on this his second circuit, Paul adopted a similar policy, and 
followed back his own footsteps in a reverse order from Tavium, through Ancyra and 
Pessinus, until he re-entered Phrygia. There is also this further parallelism between 
the first and second cireuit: not only did Paul, on his first circuit, plant and reviset 
the churches of Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, but he again revisited 
them at the commencement of his second circuit; and so in Galatia, not only did he 
plant and probably revisit the churches during his second circuit, but he again 
returned to them at the commencement of the next, his third, cireuit.°° 

The concise account by Luke of this part of the second cireuit is pregnant with 


6-9) Cor. xi1..10. 7 Acts xxiii. 5. 88 Acts xvii. 15. 
89 1 Thess, iii. 1, Acts xviii. 22. 
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meaning, and we give it entire: ‘“ Now when they had gone throughout Phrygia and 
the region of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the Word in 
Asia, after they were come to Mysia, they essayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit 
suffered them not ; and they, passing by Mysia, came down to Troas.”*’ As the Apostles 
were advancing from Galatia westward there lay round about them, in a semicircle, 
three contiguous countries, viz. Asia, or Lydia, on their left hand to the south ;* 


1 ArehOdvres S€ THY Ppvyiay cal rHv Vadarexny 
xepav, kodvbevres bd Tov “Ayiov Lvevparos hadj- 
cat Tov Noyov ev TH ’Acia, EAOdvTes Kara THY Muciay, 
é€reipatoy Kata tiv Bibuviay mopeverOat, kai ovk 
clacey adrovs To mvetpa* mapedOdvres Oe THY Mvaiar, 
katéBnoav cis Tpwada. Acts XVi. 6-8. 

® The word ‘ Asia’ has been used from time 
to time in various senses. 

1. The name seems to have originated from 
the plain of the Cayster, on which Ephesus was 
situate, and which is called by Homer “the Asian 
meadow ” :— 

’Agiw év AeywOvr, Kavorpiov audi pécbpa. 
Tliad, ii, 461. 
and so Virgil, his imitator :— 
Asia... prata Caystri. 
Georg. i. 383. 

2. From the banks of the Cayster the name 
communicated itself to the whole of Lydia, the 
country occupied by the people through whose 
domain the Cayster flowed. The Lydi or 
Meones, for they were the same people, were 
called ’Hovoveis, the Ionic for ’Aouoveis, and 
hence all Lydia or Meeonia came to be known as 
Asia. Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 154, Tauchnitz). 

3. When Croesus, King of Lydia, extended his 
conquests over all the tract west of the Halys 
and north of the Taurus, the whole of his domi- 
nions, extensive as they were, passed by the 
name of Asia. 

4, Subsequently, the name propagated itself 
over the entire continent now called Asia, and 
this enlarged application of the term was in 
common use as early as the time of Herodotus. 

5. In after times the Kings of Pergamus esta- 
blished a kingdom bounded by the Halys on the 
east and the Meander on the south, and called 
themselves Kings of Asia; and when Attalus III. 
(8.c. 133) bequeathed his dominions to the 
Romans, the new acquisition was known as 
Asia. oi 8 [Romans] erapyiay drédevEav thy yopay, 
"Agiay mpocayopevoavtes bumyupov rh ’Hreipo. 
Strabo, xiii. 14 (p. 149, Tauchnitz). 

6. In the time of the Apostles, Asia was 
generally understood amongst the Greeks and 


Romans to mean the proconsular province of 
that name, which consisted principally of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, which had been left by 
Attalus III. to the Romans, but with various 
additions from the surrounding countries, as by 
the incorporation of Caria. See Wieseler, Apostg. 
82. 

7. When Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, 
had the government of the East (x.c. 23), he 
divided the peninsula into two parts by draw- 
ing a line of demarcation from north to south, 
across the middle of it, Plin. N. H. v. 28; but 
this distribution is passed over in siJence by 
other historians, and never came into vogue. 

8. The name of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, by 
which we now distinguish the peninsula, was 
not known to the ancients; but it was a natural 
division, and Strabo is very particular in de- 
scribing it under the name of the “ Chersonese ” 
or “ Peninsula,” and makes the eastern boundary 
run from the Bay of Issus on the south to 
Amisus on the Euxine on the north. The name 
of Asia Minor, in opposition to Asia Major, did 
not obtain currency until the 4th century of 
our era, and is first mentioned by Orosius. Asia 
regio, vel (ut proprie dicam) Asia Minor. Or. 
libsines 2, 

We are here more particularly concerned with 
the Asia of the New Testament, and this we 
take to be identical with Lydia. The limits of 
Lydia were these: on the north it was bounded 
by the Caicus, which separated it from Mysia. 
No doubt it was the opinion of some that Mysia 
extended as far south as Thyatira; jv [Thya- 
tira] Muody éoyarny tives haow, Strabo, xiii, 4 
(p. 151, Tauchnitz); but Strabo himself did not 
agree to this, for he places Mysia to the north of 
Pergamus, which was on the Caicus: ra dé mpoo- 
dpkria T@ Ilepydp Ta wAciora id Muody €xeTat. 
Ib. From the Caicus, Lydia extended along the 
coast, southward. as far as the Meander, which 
divided it from Caria: Ta d€ répay f5n Tov Mat- 
mavra €oTt Kapexd, ovkére trois Avdois 
erripenrynevav Tov Kapov. Strabo, xiv. 2 (p. 191, 
Tauchnitz). There was, however, to the north 
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Bithynia on their right hand to the north; and between the two, and in front of them 


on the west, was Mysia. 


Their first impulse upon quitting Phrygia was to make for 


Asia, but “they were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the Word in Asia ;” 
then they turned their eyes towards Bithynia, but “ the Spirit suffered them not ;”% 


of the Meander an admixture of the Carian 
blood. Thus, says Strabo, on the road from 
Ephesus towards the east, through Tralles, you 
have ev deEia 7d Maravdpov rediov, Avddy dpa Kat 
Kapéy veponevor, Strabo, xiv. 1,42 (p. 188, Tauch- 
nitz). But the Carian element to the north of 
the Meander was never recognised nationally. 
Thus much for the boundaries of Lydia on the 
north and west and south; but towards the east 
there is more difficulty. To begin froin the north 
and descend southward, there lay to the east, at 
some distance from the sea border, the Mzeonians, 
with Thyatira for their capital, whom some dis- 
tinguished from the Lydians, but in Strabo’s 
opinion they were the same people under 
another name, and Mzonia, therefore, was part 
of Lydia: of pev rods adrods trois Avdois, of & ére- 
pous drodaivovres’ Tovs 8 avrovs apewov eareheyew, 
xiii. 4 (p. 151, Tauchnitz); and so Ptolemy, 
Av6las S€ ris kai Myovias, v. 2,16. To the south of 
Meonia was the region called Karaxexavpévn, the 
Burnt country, from the subterranean fires and 
constant earthquakes, and Strabo gives the 
dimensions of it as sixty-two and a half miles in 
length, by fifty in breadth. As it commenced 
to the south of Philadelphia (Strabo, xii. 8, p. 76, 
Tauchnitz), it would apparently comprise Lao- 
dicea, Colossee, and Hierapolis, which were notori- 
ously subject to these convulsions of nature; and 
if so, these cities would be Lydian, for Katakekau- 
mene was certainly either Mzeonian or Mysian, 
and Mysia did not in the Apostle’s time extend 
so far south. Mera 6€ radr’ [the Mxonians] éorw 
7 Karaxexavpevn eyouérm xXwpa, pyKos pev Kal 
mevtakogiay oTadiwv, mAdTos Oe TeTpakoaiwy, Eire 
Mvotay xpi Kadeiv eire Mnoviav, héyerae yap ap- 
orepws. Strabo, xiii. 4, 11 (p. 155, Tauchnitz). 
Katakekaumene, however, may not have been 
intended by Strabo to include Laodicea, Colosse, 
and Hierapolis, and if not, these cities would 
be comprised in the region next described by 
him as lying between Katakekaumene and Cibyra, 
which was at the northern part of the Lycian 
Taurus. As to this territory geographers were 
entirely at fault, from the mixture of races. 
It was occupied confusedly by Lydians, Phry- 


gians, and Carians, with a sprinkling of My- 
sians, so that no one could separate them: éare 
kal ta Ppvya Kal ra Avova kat Ta Kapixa kat &re 
Ta tév Muody duodidkpira eiva. Strabo, xiii. 4, 
12 (p. 156, Tauchnitz), Strabo, after throwing 
out these doubts about the nationalities, treats 
these parts as Phrygian, xiv. 2 (p. 212, Tauch- 
nitz); xii. 8(p. 72, Tauchnitz). It is remark- 
able, however, that while he locates Laodicea 
and Colossee in Phrygia (Strabo, xii. 8, p. 72, 
Tauchnitz) he comprises Hierapolis, which was 
close to Laodicea, and visible from it, under 
Lydia: Strabo, xiii. 4(p. 157, 'Tauchnitz); and see 
Cramer’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 36. 

It is difficult also to reconcile Strabo’s assump- 
tion that Laodicea was Phrygian with his other 
statements, for in tracing the course of the Cayster 
upward to its source, he makes Phrygia com- 
mence as far eastward as Pelte: rd MWedtwov 
mediov On Ppvy.oy, xiii. 4 (p. 157, Tauchnitz) ; 
and again, in describing the range of Messogis 
as running from Celene on the east to Mycale 
on the west, he speaks of the Phrygians as 
occupying that part of it only which lay about 
Celzenze and Apamea Cibotus. ra pev avrov bpvyes 
Karéxovat, Ta mpos Kehawais kal 77 "Arrapeia’ Ta de 
Mvooi kal Avdol: ra d€ Kapes kai "Iwves, xiii. 4 
(p. 156, Tauchnitz). 

Ptolemy assigns Laodicea to Curia, v. 2, 18. 
But Stephanus Byzant. more correctly to 
Lydia: éote b€ Kal €répa (Aaodixera) Avédias, 
’AvTwWxov KTicpa Tov maloos THs Zrparovixns, TH 
yap yuvakt avtovd dvopa Aaodikn, Steph. Byz. 
Aaodixeca; and so also does St. John in the 
Apocalypse, for he includes Laodicea amongst 
the seven churches of Asia. Rev. i. 4; iii. 14. 
This view harmonises best with surrounding 
geography, for the Laodicean district is close 
upon Lydia, and if the debatable territory were 
divided between the competing countries of 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria, would naturally fall 
to the share of Lydia. We have also the 
authority of Renan for saying that the people of 
these parts were not of the Greek, but, as is 
evidenced by the names of the mountains and 
rivers and towns, and other peculiarities, of the 
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and thus the will of man was foiled a second time. 


The world was to be Chris- 


tianised by a few fishermen from Galilee and a tentmaker from Tarsus, and it was 
necessary that their labours should be so husbanded that the Christian ministry 


might be the most effective. 


For this purpose the Apostles were not at liberty to 


preach as their own inclination or judgment dictated; but their course was prompted 
by a higher power. Paul and Silas being thus precluded from pursuing their journey 
either to the left towards Asia or to the right towards Bithynia, they “passed by ’’®4 
Mysia; that is, they did not stop to preach the Word in it (for it was of a moun- 
tainous character and thinly peopled), and came down to Troas-——the port for 
embarkation for any country to which the Holy Spirit might send them. 


Semitic stock, and he considers the district as 
properly belonging to Lydia: “une annexe de 
la Lydie.” Renan’s St. Paul, p. 359. 

The Asia of the New Testament, then, is not 
Proconsular Asia, or any political division, but a 
country distinguished from others by its nation- 
ality and language. Thus, at the gift of tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, “ the dwellers in Asta” 
heard the Apostles speak “in their own lan- 
guage,” Acts ii. 9. In short, the Asia of the 
New Testament is neither more nor less than 
the Lydian Asia. 

This is further confirmed by the fact that 
all the seven churches of Asia addressed in 
the Apocalypse are found in Lydia, and fill 
up its whole space without exceeding the 
limits. Thus, Pergamus is on the left bank 
of the Caicus, at the northern extremity of 
Lydia; Smyrna and Ephesus are on the western 
coast; Laodicea is at the southern end; while 
Sardes, Thyatira, and Philadelphia are spread 
over the central and eastern parts. If Asia be 
Lydia, we see also why, in the New Testament, 
it is distinguished from Mysia, Troas, Bithynia, 
Phrygia, &c., which has often occasioned em- 
barrassment. 

* The Greek word is wape\Odyres (Acts xvi. 8), 
which has’ been variously interpreted. Accord- 
ing to some, it means simply ‘ passing through.’ 
According to others, ‘passing by, in the sense 
of passing alongside of it. And according to 
others, and with more reason, ‘ passing by,’ in 
the sense of neglecting it, and omitting to preach 
in it—the view adopted in the text. 

1. Those who advocate the first opinion, say 
that Mysia lay between Galatia and Troas, and 
that in passing from one to the other it was 
impossible to avoid Mysia, and that mapedOdvres 
therefore can only be taken to mean ‘ passing 
through? This translation, however, does 


violence to the Greek word, which will not pro- 
perly bear such an interpretation. 

2. Those who adyance the second opinion, 
suggest that there were two Mysias, the Greater 
and the Less—that the Greater was to the 
south of Troas and to the west of Galatia; and 
that the Less lay between. Bithynia and the 
mouth of the A’sepus, along the sea coast, and 
reached back to Olympus. duos d ed)’ cov eixagerw 
oldy Te, THS pev Bibvvias peony av ris Gein Kat THs 
exBodns Tod Aionmou tiv Mualav, dmropéevnv ths Oa- 
ANaoons kal Sunxoveay péexpe TOD ’OALurrov oyeddv be 
mavroés. Strabo, xii. 4, 4 (p. 52, Tauchnitz), and 
that the Troad extended from the Alsepus, which 
disembogued a little to the west of Cyzicum, to 
the Promontory of Lectum, a few miles to the 
south of Alexandria Troas, and lay between the 
two Mysias (see Strabo, xiii. 1 (p $8, Tauchnitz); 
Plin. N. H. v. 32, 40); so that the Apostles 
might thus have passed from Galatia to the 
Troad, between the two Mysias, without enter- 
ing either. There is a want of proof, however, 
that any interval between the two Mysias existed, 
and it would rather seem, as we should expect, 
that they bordered upon each other. 

3. The third opinion is thought to be the more 
correct one. Onthe right lay Bithynia, which the 
Apostles could not enter, and on the left was Asia, 
from which they were also debarred. Between 
the two lay Mysia, divided into the Greater and 
the Less. Paul and Silas would, therefore, neces- 
sarily have to cross Mysia, and as wapeA@drres can 
only signify ‘passing by’ and not ‘ through, it 
is better to interpret it as ‘passing by,’ not in a 
geographical, but in a metaphorical sense; that 
is, they omitted to preach the Word in Mysia, 
and hastened down to Troas. The reason of the 
omission may have been the paucity of inhabi- 
tants in the mountainous region at the back 
of the Troad. 
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The town of Troas was on the sea-coast, about four miles from ancient Troy and six 
miles south of the entrance to the Hellespont, and was properly called Alexandria Troas 
(fig. 89). It was founded by Antigonus, one of the successors of Alexander the Great, 
and called by him Antigonia Troas, but finished by Lysimachus, another of Alexander’s 
generals, and by him called Alexandria Troas.*” It afterwards received the honour of 
being a Roman colony,’® with the Italicum jus,’ or immunity from direct taxes, as 
the land tax and poll tax,°* with municipal government ; and this honour was acquired 
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Fig. 89.—Plan of the remains of Alexandria Troas. From Choiseul Gouffier. 


as early as in the time of Augustus, for we read on coins “ Col. Aug. Troas ”*? (fig. 90). 
It stood on a gentle eminence sloping down to the sea, flanked on each side by an exten- 
sive plain, and divided from Mount Ida at the back or east by a deep ravine. It owed 
its importance to an artificial port, consisting of an inner and outer basin, and for many 
centuries it was the key of the traffic between Europe and Asia. Some idea may be 
formed of its ancient greatness from the fact, that the walls which can still be traced 
enclose a circuit of several miles. It is now an utter ruin. There are the few remains 


% Winer’s Realw. ‘ Troas.’ 7 Juris Italici sunt Tpwas, Bnputos, Auppdaxiov, 
% yov d¢ kal ‘Popatwr drroikiay Sédexra kai ore id est Troas, Berytus, Dyrrachium. Digest, 4, 
rav é€\oyiwev rédeov. Strabo, xiii. (p. 100, 15,7. In provincia ‘Asia’ due sunt juris Ttalici, 
Tauchnitz). Ipsaque Troas Antigonia dicta, Troas et Parium. Digest, 4, 15, 8, 9. 
nune Alexandria, colonia Romana. Plin. N. H. 98 Winer’s Realw. ‘ Colonie.’ 
v. 33. ®” Eckhel, vol. ii. p, 481. 
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of a theatre and odeum and a stadium and gymnasium, and on the ground that environs 
the port are still to be seen the low granite pillars to which the cables of the vessels 
in which Paul sailed were fastened ; but a sand-bank has blocked up the mouth of 
the port and no ship can enter (fig. 91). When Chandler was there it was a perfect 
desolation. ‘ A solemn silence,” he says, “ prevailed, and we saw nothing alive but a 


Fig. 90.—(Coin of Troas. From the British Museum. 
Ob». Col, Troa, (colony of Troas’.—Rev. Col. Aug. Tro, (colony of Augusta Troas). 


fox and some partridges.”!°° It is now called Eski Stamboul, or Old Constantinople. 
The most imposing of all the relies which time has left is the gymnasium, which 
crowns the hill and stands a conspicuous object to the passing mariner. The building 
fronted towards the west, and was 413 feet from north to south, and 224 feet from 


Fig. 91.—View of Port of Troas. The spectator is standing at the extreme end of the port, and is looking westward, that is, 
to the mouth of the port and toward the sea. From J. Murray’s Illustrated New Testament. 


east to west. The portico was beautified with sculptures of the finest marble in the 
Corinthian style. 

The Apostles, it is said, “ came down” to Troas, and the expression shows that 
they descended from the highlands of Mount Ida, and must have approached the 
very site of Troy. Bent as he was upon his high calling, Paul, a classical scholar, 


© Chandler’s Travels in Greece and Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 28. 
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and so imbued with Grecian literature that he could familiarly cite Aratus and 
Epimenides and Menander, could scarcely have passed unmoved over the scene of the 
immortal Iliad. The towers of Troy above, and the Simois and Scamander below, and 
the plumes of the panoplied heroes and the harnessed steeds, must have been present 
to the mind’s eye. But twelve hundred years had intervened, and nothing remained but 
the mountain and plain—of Troy itself not a vestige! And who would recognise, in 
those shallow reedy streams, the Simois and Scamander of the poet’s fancy? The storm 
of war had swept over the spot, and now it was the path of the messengers of peace. 
Europe had poured forth her thousands to desolate and destroy ; and Asia, in return, 
sent her three way-worn pilgrims—Paul, Silas, and Timothy—to proclaim to Europe 
the healing truths of the Gospel. They passed on and entered Alexandria Troas. 

It was during this circuit, and while Paul and Silas were bringing Galatia and 
Phrygia into subjection to the Gospel, that the Romans, after a struggle of many 
years, succeeded at length in establishing their power in Britain by the capture of 
the famous chieftain Caradoc, better known by his Latinised name of Caractacus. For 
nine years (that is, from the first invasion by Aulus Plautius in a.p. 42 to a.p. 50) 
had the hero Caractacus, with the stubborn courage of a true Briton, maintained 
himself with honour against the Imperial armies. But his allies, one after another, 
had been destroyed or succumbed, and Ostorius, the Propretor, now pressed upon 
him with overwhelming force. Caractacus had retreated to the fastnesses of Wales, 
and, taking up a strong position in the north, awaited the attack of the enemy. The 
Britons, without helm or corslet, and unskilled in military tactics, could ill stand 
against the charge of the disciplined veterans of Rome. Caractacus was defeated, and 
his wife, daughter, and brothers were all made captives. He himself escaped to 
Cartismandua, the Queen of the Brigantes, (will Yorkshiremen acknowledge their 
ancestors?) when the British hero was treacherously put in chains and delivered up 
to the victors. The fame of Caractacus had been noised throughout Italy, and, when 
the captive was brought to Rome, curiosity was on the stretch to see the man who 
had so long defied the armies of the Empire. Not Perseus, the last King of Macedonia 
and the successor of Alexander the Great, had excited by his presence a more lively 
interest. The Preetorian bands (the household troops) stood under arms in the open 
area before the camp, and the Emperor Claudius ascended the tribunal or throne 
erected for the purpose on a raised stage, and the people of Rome hemmed in the 
pageant with a dense living mass. First were paraded the trophies taken in war; 
then followed the wife and daughter and brothers of Caractacus ; last of all came the 
hero himself— 

Pride in his port, defiance in his eye. 
“ Tad my moderation,” he said, addressing the Emperor, “ been equal to my success, 
1 had appeared here as a friend, not as a captive—the Emperor of Rome would not 
have spurned the alliance of one nobly descended, and the chieftain of many states. 
My present lot redounds indeed as much to your glory as to my ignominy. I once 
202 
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had horses, men, arms, treasures. What wonder if I resolved to keep them? If you 
would lord it over all, it follows not that all would be lorded over by you. Had I 
yielded without a blow, neither had I won a name nor you your laurels. Wreak your 
vengeance on me, and the deed will soon pass into oblivion ; preserve my life and 
the memorial of your clemency will endure for ever.” Claudius on this, as on other 
occasions, was actuated by generous sentiments, and pardoned Caractacus, and gave 
him back his family.’ Caractacus had been a prisoner in the Pretorium, and though 
now his life was spared he probably remained at Rome under some surveillance. 
Some years after Paul also arrived at the Pretorium, and was two years prisoner at 
Rome, in the neighbourhood of the Pretorium. Is it not possible that Paul and 
Caractacus, men who had both perilled their lives in a great cause, may have met at 
Rome, and even that the ex-king of Britain may have become a Christian ? 


101 Tac, Ann. xii, 37. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Puul carries the Gospel into Hwrope—He preaches at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Bercea, 


No more shalt thou, by oracling, abuse 
The Gentiles; henceforth oracles are ceased, 
And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 
Shall be inquired at Delphos or elsewhere ; 
At least, in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 
God hath now sent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will, 
And sends his Spirit of Truth, henceforth to dwell 
In pious hearts; an inward oracle 
To all truth requisite for man to know. 
Taradise Reg. b, i. 


Ir was not improbably the anxious wish of Paul at this time, a.p. 51, to transfer 
his labours to Rtiome. The Apostle of the Gentiles would naturally desire to visit 
the metropolis of the Gentile world and about six years after this he wrote to the 
Romans, “Oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, but was let hitherto.”’ And 
again, “I have had a great desire these many yeurs to come unto you.”* But “ Man 
proposes and God disposes.” A voyage to Rome at this time would have been of 
little avail, for an edict was shortly afterwards issued by the Emperor Claudius that 
all Jews should depart from the Imperial city, and Paul, as a Jew, would have been 
within the terms of the proclamation. 

The Apostle was a humble instrument in the hands of bis Maker for the accom- 
plishment of a great purpose; and while he was ruminating whither to direct his 
steps, a divine interposition resolved the doubt, and pointed to Macedonia. “A vision 
appeared to Paul in the night. There stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, 
saying, ‘ Come over into Macedonia, and help us.’”* The sacred narrative proceeds, 
“ And after he had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to preach the Gospel unto them,” * 

This remarkable passage ushers for the first time upon the stage, and only thus 
incidentally, the affectionate companion of Paul, the zealous minister of the Gospel, 
and the accomplished writer, Luke, the author of the Gospel, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles. From the words “assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to 
preach the Gospel unto them,” it is evident that Luke was not now a convert for the 
first time, but that he had long been associated with Paul in the Christian cause. 


! Rom. i. 138. 2 Rom. xv. 23. 3 Acts xvi. 9. 4 Acts xvi. 10. 
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Had there been no previous acquaintance between them, it is not conceivable that 
Luke should have spoken of himself and Paul as then jointly commissioned to 
preach, or that he would have said afterwards, “ We sat down (at Philippi), and 
spake unto the women.”® There can be little doubt that Luke and Paul had been 
previously labouring together in the same vineyard at Antioch, the chief seat of the 
Gentile church. 

That Luke was a native of Antioch® is a tradition handed down by Eusebius’ and 
Jerome ;® but perhaps the fact was an inference drawn by themselves from the 
circumstance of Luke’s constant abode there. The Cambridge manuscript has a 
reading of Acts xi. 28,° “And when we were gathered together,” there stood up one of 
them, named Agabus,” &c., from which it would appear that Luke was at that time 
(a.p. 43) a member of the church at Antioch; but the words in italics have been 
rejected by all the best critics, and cannot be relied on. Whether they be genuine 
or not, they at least show a very ancient opinion in favour of a circumstance highly 
probable in itself. 

What was Luke’s worldly occupation we learn from the Epistle to the Colossians, 
“ and perhaps, though it is 
mere conjecture, his professional skill may have been the cause of his presence at 


“ Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you ;” 


Troas. We know from the Apostle’s own statement, that in the circuit which he 
had just concluded through Galatia, he had been labouring under great infirmity, 
ond a message may have been transmitted to the “beloved physician” to join him at 
that seaport, the common resting-place of all voyagers between Asia and Europe. 
Phat they crossed each other’s path accidentally, we cannot believe. 

So little is known of the private history of Luke, that it has been much disputed 
whether he was a Jew or a Gentile; but we concur with Grotius (though in opposi- 
tion to the learned Lardner), that the following passage from the Colossians evinces 
conclusively that Luke was a Gentile: “ Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, saluteth 
you; and Mark, cousin to Barnabas (touching whom ye received commandments, if 
he come unto you, receive him), and Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the 
circumcision, These only are my workfellows unto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me. Epaphras, who is one of you, saluteth you, always 
labouring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect and complete in all 
the will of God; for I bear him record that he hath a great zeal for you, and them 
that are in Laodicea and them in Hierapolis. Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, 
greet you. ** Luke was a fellow-labourer, and was so regarded by the Apostle,’* and 


® Acts xvi 18. ® Aoukds iatpos Avtuoyevs. Hieronymus de 
6 But if Luke be identical with Lucius, he  T)lustribus Viris. 

was of Cyrene. see ante. p. 113, note *. Renan ® See Wetstein and Alford ad loc. 

makes Luke a native and proselyte of Philippi; © Guveotpappever O€ jpav. Acts xi. 28. 

but his reasons are not convincing. 4 Col. iv. 14. 
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had he been a Jew, it is impossible that Paul should have said of Aristarchus, 
Mark and Justus, “who are of the cireumcision, these only are my workfellows.” There 
is an evident contrast between the circumcision and the uncircumcision, and amongst 
the latter Luke is classed. The name of Luke, whether an abbreviation of Lucanus, 
Lucius, or Lucilius, is heathen; and it is nowhere suggested that he had any Jewish 
name. It has also been remarked that while Paul, as a Jew, uses the expression “ by 
night and day,” Luke reverses it and writes as would a Greek, “by day and night.” ™* 
There is also a passage in the Acts which would lead to the same inference: ‘“ Now 
this man [Judas] purchased a field with the reward of iniquity; and falling headlong, 
he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out; insomuch as that field 


Fig. 92.— View of Alexandria froas. From a sketch by the author in passing. 
Es 


is called in their proper tongue,!> Aceldama, that is to say, the field of blood.”** This 
has been thought by some to be part of the speech of Peter, and that “in thezr proper 
tongue” means, in the dialect of Judea, as opposed to that of Galilee. But Peter 
would scarcely so address his own countrymen at Jerusalem, and the same phrase is 
used presently in the sense of a distinct language: “We hear every man in our own 
tongue," wherein we were born, Parthians and Medes,” &c.'* It is probable, therefore, 
that the citation is the passing remark of Luke the historian, and if so, it would furnish 
an argument that the writer was of a different nation from those who spoke Hebrew. 

Paul and Sylvanus, and Timothy, with the addition of Luke, set sail from Troas, 
and pursued the usual track towards Macedonia (fig. 92). As they had a fair wind, 


4 See note of Wordsworth on 1 Thess. ii. 9. " rf duarexr@ yudy. Acts ii, 8. 
15 rh idia Suadext@ attav. Acts i. 19. ® Acts ii. 8. 
6 Acts i. 18, 19. 
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they voyaged the same day as far as Samothrace (still called Samothraki), lying about 


halfway between Troas and the Macedonian 


port (fig. 93). Samothrace was an island 
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Fig. 94.—Coin of Samothrace. From the 
Lritish Museum. 


Obv. Head of Pallas— fev. Sauo (Samothrace) 
Myrtpwva. 


Fig. 93.—Island of Samothrace. 


From Admiralty Chart. 


A 


Vig. 95.—The view westward from the foreshore of the Troad. From a sketch by the author in passing. 


Showing the truthfulness of Homer’s description that the mountains of Samothrace, which are 5248 feet high, commanded 
a view of the plains of Troy. The island immediately in front is Imbros, and the mountain beyond in the centre of the 


picture is Samothrace. 


some eight miles long and six miles broad, 


the battle-field of Troy :— 


and from its lofty ridges might be seen 


vou em akporarns Kopupys Sdwouv iAnéoons 
Opnikins, vbev yap epaivero raca pev "I5n, 


Paivero de Tpidporo modes. 


Homer, Il. v’. 12. 


The lofty peaks of woody Samothrace, 

The eye can thence in shadowy distance trace, 
The plain where Simois and Scamander flow, 
And Priam’s town and Ida’s beetling brow. 


* This passage is a remarkable instance of 
the geographical accuracy of Homer. Looking 
at the charts, one would think it impossible 
that the plains of Troy should be seen from 
Samothrace, as Imbros and the Rabbit Islands 
lie between; but, in fact, in sailing by Troy, 


you see the explanation (as Eothen first pointed 
out), viz. the Rabbit Islands are insignificant and 
low, and though Imbros is of great extent, and 
the country mountainous, yet the peaks of Samo- 


_thrace are far higher, and easily overlook it (see 


fig. 95), 
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The next day they sailed to Neapolis,”” or New Town, now Cavallo, and thus for the 
first time carried the Gospel from Asia into Europe. Neapolis was no inconsiderable 
town, lying just opposite Thasos, at the northern end of the Thasian Bay. It was seated 
on a rocky peninsula, running out as an advanced sentinel from Mount Pangeus, 
which here lined the coast from west to east. The principal object, as one ap- 
proached by sea, was the Parthenon, or Temple of Diana, which crowned the highest 
point of the saddleback which supported the city. This temple so closely resembled 
the Parthenon of Athens, that an opinion (not improbable on other grounds) has 
been hazarded that Neapolis was an Athenian colony. 
a port, but there was a roadstead on the east side of the peninsula, 
good holding ground for anchorage and protection on three sides from the violence of 
the elements; but the vessels suffered when it blew from the south-west, and in that 
case they were obliged to take shelter under the neighbouring island of Thasos.” 


It had not, properly speaking, 
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where was found 


*0 Acts xvi. ll. At a subsequent time, Paul 
and Luke reversed the voyage, and sailed from 
Neapolis to Troas in jive days. Acts xx. 6. 
The wind, therefore, must have been against 
them on the latter occasion. 

1-The writer of the article ‘Neapolis’ in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, places a harbour on 
the west side also of the peninsula. 

2 Mission Archéologique de Macédoine, par 
ordre de Napoléon III. p. 11 et seq. (1864). 
Cousinery places Neapolis, the port of Philippi, 
not at Cayallo, but at Eski Cavallo, about 
fifteen miles to the south-west of Cavallo. 
This port, called Lentere Liman, is described as 
follows: “ L’entrée de ce port est au nord-est. 
Nous y pénétrames par la seule bouche qwil 
présente aux nayigateurs qui souvent y cherchent 
un abri contre les vents du sud et du sud-ouest. 
Ce passage a une largeur suffisante pour que 
deux batiments de guerre y entrent en méme 
temps. . . Ce port est trés-vaste; c’est un grand 
ovale d’un bon quart de lieue de profondeur.” 
Cousinery, vol. ii. p. 116. But Eski Cavallo 
cannot be Neapolis, for the following reasons. 

1. When Brutus and Cassius, advancing from 
the east, pitched their camp a little to the west 
of Philippi, on the River Gangites, now the 
Bournabachi, it is expressly said that the port 
from which they drew their supplies at Neapolis 
was behind them, nv de. . 
j kal Ta Tapleia Kal evoppiopara epeddov eLew. 
Appian, B. C. iv. 106. Now, Cavallo answers 
this requisite exactly, but Eski Cavallo would 
not be behind them, but rather in front of them, 
so that their supplies might be cut off by the 
enemy. How, then, could Eski Cavallo have 
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been fixed upon as the base of their operations ? 

2. The Via Egnatia, or great road across 
Macedonia and Thracia, from west to east, passed 
successively, according to all the Itineraries 
(Anton., Hieros., and Peut. Tab.) through Amphi- 
polis, Philippi, Neapolis, and Acontisma. But 
how isit conceivable that the road, after passing 
by Eski Cavallo, on the way from Amphipolis to 
Philippi, should turn twenty miles back again 
to Eski Cavallo, and then again resume an 
eastern direction? On leaving Philippi, the 
road must necessarily have gone to Cavallo 
direct, and not to Eski Cavallo; for to the east 
of Philippi the mountains bar further progress, 
but on the south-east, and just at the back of 
Cavallo, is a gap in Mount Pangeeus, as if for 
the very purpose of giving access to the sea, 
and through this opening is still the Turkish 
high road from Philippi to the sea. As the 
Via Egnatia was running eastward, it would 
naturally take advantage of the first practicable 
passage in that direction. 

3. The distances given by the Itineraries and 
the historians agree with Cavallo, but not with 
Eski Cavallo. Thus, Neapolis, according to the 
Jerus. Itinerary, was ten miles, and according 
to the Antonine Itinerary, was twelve miles from 
Philippi. The exact distance is thirteen kilo- 
metres, or a little more than eight miles English, 
and about nine miles Roman, which agrees well 
enough with the Itineraries; but Eski Cavallo 
is about twenty miles from Philippi, and there- 
fore could not be Neapolis. Again, Appian 
describes the camp of Brutus and Cassius, or 
rather perhaps Philippi itself, as seventy stades, 
or about nine miles, from Neapolis (App. B. C. 
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Neapolis, notwithstanding these drawbacks, was the invariable landing-place for 
travellers who were bound for the great military road through Macedonia, called the 
Via Egnatia, which here had its commencement, and led through Philippi,” across 
Macedonia to Epidamnus and Apollonia. 

We must here, on entering Macedonia, introduce a hasty sketch of the country as 
it presented itself to the Christian missionaries. 

The successors of Alexander the Great upon the throne of Macedon maintained 
the independence of the kingdom until the year B.c. 167, when Perseus, the last of 
the line, was utterly defeated at Pydna by Paulus A‘milius, and Macedonia became a 
Roman province. The conquerors, for the better prevention of a general rebellion, 
divided Macedonia into four districts, called respectively Macedonia the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth. The first division extended from the River Nestus, the 


Fig. 96.—Coin of Macedonia Proma. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Head of Diana.—Rev. MaxeSovwv Tpwrys (of the Macedonians, First division), 


eastern boundary of Macedonia, to the River Strymon on the west, and the capital was 
at first Amphipolis, but afterwards, and at the time of which we are speaking, Philippi 


*% 
« 


(fig. 96). The second region lay between the Strymon to the east and the River 


iv. 106), which again approximates to the actual 
clistance from Cavallo; but is wholly at variance 
with the distanee from Eski Cavallo. 

4, The next station to Neapolis, eastward, on 
the Via Eenatia, was Acontisma, which accord- 
ing both to the Antonine and Jerusalem Itinerary, 
was at the distance of nine miles. The theory 
of those, who advocate Eski Cavallo as Neapolis, 
places Acontisma at Cavallo; but the distance 
between these two is not nine miles but fifteen 
miles; and, again, Acontisma must have been 
much more eastward than Cavallo, for it was 
beyond the limits of Macedonia, and lay in 
Thrace. Ex angulo tamen orientali [Thracie] 
Macedonicis jungitur [{Thracia] collimitiis per 
arctas precipitesque vias, que cognominantur 
Acontisma, Ammian. Marcell. xxvii. 4, 8. 

5, As Neapolis was the port of Philippi, which 
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was the capital of that part of Macedonia, 
it must have been a Roman station of some 
consequence, and accordingly we find there 
numerous and important Roman remains, as “ a 
massive aqueduct, which brings water into the 
town from a distance of ten or twelve miles .. . 
built on two tiers of arches a hundred feet long, 
and eighty feet high . .. marble sarcophagi, 
with Latin inscriptions of the age of the Em- 
peror Claudius; columns with chaplets of elegant 
Jonic workmanship, blocks of marble, fragments 
of hewn stone,” &e. Smith’s Dict. of Bibie. 
But at Eski Cavallo it does not appear that 
there are any remains which can be carried back 
beyond the middle ages. 

6. It has been objected to Cavallo that in fact 
it is not a port at all. But is not this an argu- 
ment in itsfavour? For nowhere is it said that 


evoppiopa Tais tpinpeot Néav woAw. Appian, B. C. iv. 106. 
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Axius to the west, with the capital Thessalonica (fig. 97). The third was bounded by the 
Axius on the east, and the Peneus on the west, with the capital Pella, the birthplace 
of Alexander the Great. The fourth portion of the kingdom was at the rear on the west 
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From the British Museum. 


Fig. 97.—Coin of Macedonia Secunda, 


Obv. Head of Diana,—Rev. MaxedSovwyv Aevtepas (of the Macedonians, Second division). 


of the second and third divisions, along the confines of Illyria, with the capital Pela- 
gonia or Heraclea (fig. 98).** These different districts were kept wholly distinct, and the 
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Fig. 98.— Coin of Macedonia Quarta. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head much defaced.— Rev. MaxeSovwv Teraptns (of the Macedonians, Fourth division). 
NV.B.—There is no coin extant of the Third division, 


inhabitants of one were not allowed to intermarry with those of another, or to have 
any dealings with them in respect of lands or houses. Subject, however, to arbitrary 
decrees, emanating from time to time from the Roman Senate, the Macedonians were 
permitted to live under their ancient laws. The cities had their own magistrates, 
and the general affairs of each division were settled by a council summoned to the 
capital of the district, and consisting of delegates sent from the principal! cities.”° 
The supreme power over the whole province was vested in the Proconsul, who fixed 
his residence at Thessalonica, as the capital of the entire country. 

No part of the Roman policy was more useful to mankind than their solicitude, for 
state reasons, to facilitate intercourse between Rome and her dominions by the con- 


struction of military roads. Thus, the approaches to Macedonia from Italy were by 


Neapolis was a port, but only that it was evdppucpa 
(App. B. C. iv. 106), ie. a roadstead or good 
anchoring ground; and that is remarkably the 
character of Cavallo, for while there is no close 
port, there is a roadstead on the east side of the 
little peninsula on which Cavallo stands (Mis- 
sion Archéol. de Macédoine, iii. 11); and also, it 
seems, on the west side. Smith’s Dict. of Bible. 


oe AWrharg, adhe Pee 

*® Neque connubium neque commercium 
agrorum eedificiorumque inter se placere cui- 
quam extra fines regionis suze esse. Livy, 
xlv. 29. 

*° Inquatuor regiones describi Macedoniam, 
ut suum quoque concilium haberet, placuit. 
Livy, xlv. 18. 
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the two ports of Apollonia, and Dyrrhachium or Epidamnus, the Calais and Boulogne 
of Macedonia. From these points two converging roads were carried up the country 
and met at Claudiana, whence the great highway called the Via Egnatia traversed 
Macedonia from west to east, and passing through Heraclea, Pella, Thessalonica, Amphi- 
polis, and Philippi, united the capital cities by a ready communication. From Philippi 
the road was continued to the seaport of Neapolis, whence the traveller might take 
ship and pursue his route by sea. 

It was probably the design of Paul to effect the conversion of Macedonia by visiting 
successively the capitals of the four districts, viz. Philippi, Thessalonica, Pella, and 
Heraclea. This intention was carried out in the present circuit as regards the three 
first divisions, but we shall see that the storm of persecution which burst out at 
Thessalonica, and followed him to Berea, obliged him to abandon a portion of his 
original plan, and that he had no opportunity of visiting the fowrth division to the 
west of Macedonia until about six years after, viz. in A.D. 57. 

Paul and his fellow-travellers, having landed at Neapolis, took the road to Philippi. 


Fig. 99.—Coin of Neapolis. From Clarke's Travels. 
Obv. Head of Diana with the legend Neom. (Neapolis).—Rev. Head of a monster. 


Thanks to his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. we have now a perfect knowledge of 
this part of the country, from the archeological survey lately made under his auspices 
by Messrs. Heuzy and Daumet, who have executed their task with great ability. 
Quitting Neapolis by its western gate, Paul and his companions ascended the hollow 
way which led in a north-westerly direction to the pass (a miniature Thermopyle) over 
Mount Pangieus (fig. 100).2" This range, which separates the valley of Drama from the 
sea, here makes a dip, and from the facility of the ascent the Via Egnatia naturally 
took this direction. Upon gaining the summit of the pass our travellers had before 
them a magnificent view. On the northern side of the valley to their left was seen 
Philippi, with its walls and towers crowning a spur of the mountain that bounded the 
valley on the north. Just below them was a little fertile plain, the apex or com- 
mencement of the valley of Drama, shut in by mountains on the north, south, and 
east, and watered by the stream of the Zygactes, now the Zygosto,?* which, flowing 
from the north-east to the south-west of the valley, pours itself into the vast marsh, 
bristling with gigantic reeds, between Pangeus on the south and the suburbs of 
Philippi on the north. Zygactes, in Greek, has the meaning of ‘pole-break,’ and 


7 Mission Archéol. de Macédoine, p. 12 (1864). °8 Mission Archéol. &e: p. 34 (1864). 


From Mrs. Walker's Macedonia. 
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The spot where St Paul first landed in Europe. 
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hence the fanciful Greeks invented a legend to account for the name. The young lass 
Proserpine, they said, was gathering flowers in the luxuriant meadows on the banks 
of the rivulet, when Pluto fell in love with her and carried her off in his chariot, but 
as he drove across the bed of the stream he broke the pole of the car, and thence the 
name of Zygactes, or Pole-break. ‘To the west of this little plain the marshes between 
Philippi and Pangzus stretch away for several miles, and are then succeeded by the 
rich pastures and ploughed lands of the valley of Drama, as far as the Strymon. 
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Fig. 100.— View of the road by which Paul started from Neapolis over Mount Pangeus for Philippi, From Mrs, Walker's Albania, 
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Paul could scarcely have failed to pause for a moment on the heights of Pangeus 
to sweep with his eye the beautiful and interesting prospect before him, and he must 
at the same time have breathed a prayer for the success of his mission in so glorious 
a vineyard. The travellers now descended into the little plain watered by the Zygactes, 
and then, skirting the marsh on their left, pursued the road in a northerly direction, 
and next turning westward along the foot of the northern mountain range, traversed 
the beaten road, still lined on either side by tombs, until they reached Philippi. 
The distance from Neapolis to Philippi was, according to Appian, about nine miles,” 
and according to the Jerusalem Itinerary ten miles, and according to the Antonine 


2 eydpyioua S€ rais rpinpeot Néeav wodw, ard €BSopyKxovra oradiov. App. B. C. iv. 106. 
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Itinerary twelve miles, and according to Galen even fifteen miles; but recent 
admeasurement has ascertained the exact distance to be from twelve to thirteen 
kilometres, or about eight miles.** 

Luke describes Philippi as “ the chief city of that part” (or division) “ of Macedonia, 
and a colony,”®? and the accuracy of the sacred penman is remarkable ; but to appre- 
ciate it we must trace for a moment the history of Philippi. The place was at first 
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Fig. 102.—Coin of Philippi. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Augustus, with the legend Cesar Aug. P. M. Tr. P. Imp. (Caesar Augustus Pontifex Maximus, with the Tribunitian 
Power, Imperator).—Rev. Figures of Julius Cesar and Augustus, and the legend Col. Aug. Jul. Philip. 


‘alled Crenides, or Fountains, from its numerous springs, which, rising in the moun- 
tains on the north, ran down into the marsh to the south of Philippi. It also at one 
time bore the name of Datum. Crenides, or Datum, was originally in Thrace, for 
Macedonia was anciently bounded on the east by the Strymon ; but Philip of Macedon, 
the father of Alexander the Great, having triumphed over the Thracians, extended 
the limits of Macedonia to the river Nestus, now the Kara Su. As the Thracians were 
a warlike and restless people, it was necessary to establish a garrison on the frontier 
to repress their incursions ; and Philip fixed on Crenides as the most suitable spot, 
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ev Piltrros eyevouny, trep eat Gwopos ty  ekeidev Se eis Anuvov Wy, etr’ avis ad Anpyvov Tovs 

Opaky mous. evrevOev ext tiv mAnoiov Oadrdoony ious Wf eis’AeEdvdpecav Tpwada. Galen de Facult. 
a Se Se : 

kK emt TOls p amexoucayv orddia katreAOov, EmAevta Medic. 


mporepov pev eis Odaov eyyis rod 0 oaradiovs, 8 Mission Archéol. p. 19. ® Acts xvi. 12. 
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and erected a fortress on the crown of the hill, on the southern slope of which Crenides 
stood, and called the name of the place after himself, Philippi.** He at the same time 
worked the mines in the neighbouring mount, called Bacchus’s Mount, now Raktcha, 
about a mile to the north of Philippi,** and made them yield the enormous sum of one 


Fig. 103.— Gem of Octavius and Antony and Lepidus (the Vriumvirate). From C. W. King’s Antique Gems. 
Octavius (the most to the left) and Antony are placed side by side, and Lepidus by himself, facing them. 


thousand talents per annum. Indeed he is said to have attained his supremacy over the 
rest of Greece by means of the ample treasures which were thus poured into his coffers.** 
What gave Philippi its greatest celebrity was the famous battle of Philippi (a.p. 42) 
between Octavius and Antony on the one side and Brutus and Cassius on the other. 
About two kilometres, or ten furlongs, to the west of Philippi, a small river, called the 


‘33 The name of Philippi was long preserved 
in the village of Filibedjik, but has now dis- 
appeared. MRenan’s St. Paul, p. 140. 

8¢ See Mission Archéol. &e. p. 58. 

% The identity of Philippi with Crenides and 
Datum has been assumed in the text, and is the 
result of the following authorities :—Adros* Mer- 
ovopacbn pévrot ) mods TOY Aatnvay, Pidinmov Tod 
Harpo- 
cration. mciora péradha earl xpucod ev tats Kpy- 


Makeddvav Bacikéws Kpatnadvtos avtis. 


vicw orrov voy of Pidimmor TONS ipurat, TANG Lov Tod 
. 1) vov Pidurmoe rods Kpn- 
vides exadodvTo TO Tradadv., Strabo, Excerpt. ex 
lib. vii. 17 and 20 (p. 183, Tauchnitz); and see 
Diod. xvi. 8. 
avopatero maha, kat Kpnuides ere mpd Adrov, Kpyvac 
yup iat rept TE Aho vapdrwv woddal. idurros 
&® as evves emi Opaxus xwpiov dytpacé Te, Kai 


{layyaiov dpovs. . . 


ot 6€ Pikummot wOALs eat i) Aatos 


ad’ éavtod Pidinmous mpoceimev . . . Pi\imTev pev 
ody repos Aohos ov pakpav, bv Avovicov eyovow, 
év @ Kal Ta xploera eoTl, TA "AguAa Kadovpeva. 
Appian, B.C. iv. 105, 106. And in the follow- 
ing fragments from Strabo, it is evident from 
the description that by Datum is meant Philippi: 
elol dé rept Tov Stpupovexoy KoArrov wONELs Kal ETEpat, 
olov Mipxwos, ’Apythos, ApaBnokos, Aatov, drep kat 
dpiatny exe x@pay Kai eUKaproy Kal vaumyyia Kat 
xpurow péradra, ap’ ob Kai rapoipia Adrov ayabay, 


as kal Ayadev adyabidas. Strabo, excerpt. ex lib. 
vil. 16 (p. 183, Tauchnitz). It will be observed 
here, that Amphipolis is not mentioned at all, 
while Philippi or Datum is put prominently 
forward as commanding great resources by land, 
and enjoying commercial prosperity. This coun- 
tenances what is otherwise probable, that Amphi- 
polis had at that time been superseded by 
Philippi as the capital of Macedonia Prima. The 
vaumryea, or docks, were probably at Neapolis, 
now Cavallo. This would appear from Appian, 
iv. 108, who observes that Brutus and Cassius 
had this advantage over Augustus and Antony, 
that while the latter were distressed for pro- 
visions, the former, being in possession of Philippi, 
could procure unlimited supplies from Neapolis. 
When Appian states that Brutus’s army advanced 
to Philippi, év@a avrots Kat 6 Tiddos erixarnx6y 
(iv. 105), it is not meant, as Biscoe understands 
it, that Tullius sailed up to Philippi, which was 
impossible, but only that he landed his troops at 
the port of Philippi. Pliny distinguishes Datum 
from Philippi, and places it on the coast to the 
east of Neapolis. Plin. N. H. iv. 18. The iden- 
tity of Datum with Philippi has been doubted by 
J. B. Lightfoot, on Philipp. p. 46, but recent ex- 
plorations assume Philippi to occupy the very 
site of Datum. See Mission Archéol. &e. p. 62. 
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Gangas or Gangites, now the Bournabachi, flowed from the mountain on the north 
across the valley of Drama, into the western end of the great marsh to the south of 
Philippi The armies of Brutus and Cassius lay behind, i.e. on the eastern bank of 


Fig. 105.—Coin of Cassius. From Pembroke collection. 


‘rom the British Museum. 
Cbv. Head of liberty with the legend C, Cassius Imperatcr 
Leibertas—Rev. The pontifical emblems, with the legend 


Lentulus Spinther. 


Fig. 104.—Coin of Brutus. 
Obv. Head of Brutus with the legend Brutus Imp. — 
Rev. Trophy with the legend Cusca Longus. The 
features or Brutus as represented on this and other coins 
are extremely mean, and not at all corresponding to 
one’s preconceived idea of Brutus the patriot. 


this stream, Brutus fixing his headquarters on the natural platform or terrace on the 
slope of the northern mount, and Cassius on an eminence, a spur of Pangeeus, at the 
south of the plain on the borders of the marsh. Between the two camps, and con- 
necting them together, was thrown up an earthwork, consisting of a fosse and vallum 
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Fig. 106.—Plan of Philippi. From the French Mission Archéologique de Macédoine. 


for barring the passage to the armies of Octavius and Antony encamped on the plain 

of Drama, to the west of the River Gangas (fig. 106). The remains of this earthwork 

can be traced to a considerable distance, even at the present day.*® The advance 

of Octavius and Antony from Amphipolis was thus checked, while, at the same time, é 


*° Mission Archéol. p. 108. 
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From the Missionary Herald. 


‘adel of Philippi is seen on the crown of the hill on the spectato 


rom it far into the plain on the left. 
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delay would be fatal to them from the want of supplies. Antony, however, by an 
unexpected attack at mid-day, gained possession of the mount occupied by Cassius 
and plundered his camp. Brutus, on the other wing, was victorious against Octavius, 
Cassius fled 


back to Philippi, and looking from the summit of the hill saw the enemy ransacking 


though, on the defeat of his colleague, he could not push his. success. 
his camp. The sight overwhelmed him, and, in the agony of the moment, he com- 
manded Pindarus, his armour-bearer, to despatch him with the sword. Two days after, 
Brutus, from the imprudence of his officers and the pusillanimity of his troops, was 
utterly routed, when he escaped to the mountainous region northward, in the vain 
hope of again rallying his forces. But deserted by all, and choosing to die by the 
hand of a friend rather than a foe, he implored his comrade Strato to take his life, 
a behest which was obeyed.*" 

In honour of so signal a victory, Philippi was patronised by Augustus, and a colony 
of Romans was settled there,** with the Italcum Jus, which carried with it immunity 
from taxes and other privileges,” so that Latin was the language of the colonists, 
while Greek was spoken by the native population. As Amphipolis, the former capital, 
had fallen into decay, Philippi, now a flourishing city and a Roman colony, with 
Neapolis for a seaport, was adopted as the metropolis of Macedonia Prima, and made 
the seat of government. In the Peutinger Table, accordingly, Philippi is represented 
as a city of consequence, for houses are drawn on the site, but Amphipolis is merely 
mentioned and no houses are annexed. ‘Thus it was rightly designated by Luke as 
at that time the “ first city of that division of Macedonia, and a colony.” *° 

Philippi itself was situate on the rounded termination of a hill or mount, which 
stood out into the plain from the north. Its walls inclosed all the southern slope of the 
hill from the castle on the summit, and stretched a considerable distance into the plain 
below, though not quite so far as the marsh.“ The circuit of the walls as now traced 


37 Appian, B. C. iv. 109, et seq. 


38 


8° Colonia Philippensis juris Ltalici est. 
Digest, 1. xy. 6. In provincia Macedonia, Dyr- 
rhacheni, Cassadrenses, Philippenses, Dienses, 
Stovenses juris Italici sunt. Digest, 1. xv. 8, 9. 

* Others, however, think that Amphipolis 
retained its rank, and have recourse to other 
interpretations of the passage in Luke. Thus, 
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Cass. li. 4. Intus Philippi colonia, Plin. N. H. iv. 


18. Wetstein (Ep. to Philip. sub initio) also men- 
tions an ancient stone with the inscription “ Col. 
Jul. Philippensis;’ and Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 76, 
deseribes coins of Philippi with the inscription 
on the obverse “ Col. Aug. Jul. Phil. Juss. Aug.” 
and on the reverse, two figures, one of Augustus 
and the other of Julius Cesar, and elicits from 
them that a colony was planted at Philippi by 
Augustus. The full title would appear from 
inscriptions to be, “Colonia Augusta Julia 
Victrix Philippensium.” See Mission Archéol. 
p. 18. 
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according to some, spat modus Means only a 
principal city, and not the principal city of this 
division. According to others it means the 
prime colonial city of the division. According to 
others it was the first city in point of locality to 
a person approaching it from the east, Neapolis 
being, as they say, either a marine suburb or 
port of Philippi, or beyond the limits of Mace- 
donia, and deemed part of Thrace. Meyer, 
Apostg. 292. 
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incloses a space only of twelve hundred metres from north to south, and eight hundred 
metres from east to west.*2 But the city must anciently have extended far beyond 
these narrow limits. 

The town comprised within it two distinct quarters, divided by the Via Egnatia, 
viz. the High Town to the north and the Low Town to the south. The former, the 
original Greek city, had once been surrounded by an Hellenic wall, and portions of it 
may still be distinguished. The Low Town was a subsequent accretion, as the place 
rose into importance. The High Town contained the citadel, or fortress, at the sum- 
mit, and a theatre for scenic representations at the south-east corner. The northern 
part, the High Town, was so interrupted by projecting rocks as to be unfit in places 
for human habitation; and here and there the rock has been scarped, and figures of 
the popular deities have been carved upon it. Amongst other divinities are found 
Bacchus, the tutelary god of the whole district ; Minerva, Diana, Mercury, Hercules, 
and Mén, or Lunus, i.e. the Moon, as a god, and not as a goddess.** Next to the 
theatre, on the west, was a temple to Sylvanus, which opens a curious chapter of 
heathen mythology. Sylvanus was what may be called a vulgar god, not one of the 
fashionable deities, like Apollo or Diana. Sylvanus had been mightily honoured by 
Rome in its rudest state, but as civilisation increased the rustic gods gave way to the 
patrons of refined life. When Philippi became a colony, the Romans who settled 
there were the rough soldiers who had stood on the side of Antony and Octavius on 
the field of battle,“* and these hardy veterans, as drawn from the lower ranks of life, 
brought with them a deep veneration for the primitive but neglected deity, Sylvanus. 
A temple was erected to him at Philippi, and some inscriptions found upon the spot 
contain interesting particulars about the construction and fitting up of the edifice.*® 
One tablet furnishes a list of benefactions. The first name is that of Publius Hos- 
tilius Philadelphus, the edile or chief of the collegiate body incorporated for the 
worship of the god. Another subscriber is the donor of a bronze statue of the deity, 


with a shrine to contain it; another helps to roof the building, another advances a 


totallement ruinées, faites de brique et cément, et 
en quelques endroits de pierre de taille mais 
sans aucunes fossez ne douves. 
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Ta oTeva Ta Surraiwy te Kat Kopmwitov' éx be ris 
Svoews medioy péexpe Mupkivov re kai ApaBnokou Kal 
ToTaLov STpupLovos, Tprakoolwy mov Kal TevTNKOVTA 
aradiov, evopoy wavy Kat kadoy (now the valley 
of Drama). Appian, iv. 105. The old traveller 
Belon thus describes it: “ Philippi maintenant 
nest qu’un village, ou il n’y a que cinque ou 
Six maisons basties, hors le cireuit des murailles 
pres de Venu. Philippi enceinct et contient une 
grande plaine et une partie de la prochaine mon- 
taigne, jusqu’a la sommité ot la muraille com- 
prend un chateau bien faite qui est dessus la 
montaigne et a des cisternes qui sont encore 
entiéres, Les murailles de Philippi sont quasi 


Philippi est 
située en plain du coté de levant, ayant la mon- 
taigne du coté de Voccident qui Ini sert de 
forteresse. La plaine est si humide qu’elle 
semble estre quasi un marez.” Belon, c. 56, p. 57. 
And see the Missionary Herald, vol. xxxii. 
No. 9; and more recently still the Mission 
Archéologique de Macédoine. 

*® Mission Archéol. p. 67. 

8 So in German, der (not die) Mond. See the 
figures of the gods of Philippi in Mission Ar- 
chéol. 

* See Mission Archéol. p. 119. 

* See Mission Archéol. p. 71. 
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sum of money, &c. A second tablet sets forth the sodales, or members of the sacred 
college, and many of the names are already familiar to us from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the letters of St. Paul, such as Crescens, Secundus, Trophimus, Aristo- 
bulus, Pudens, Urbanus, and Clemens.*® The social positions also of the persons 
inscribed conyey to us a distinct idea of the motley crowd amongst whom Paul sought 
for converts ; some are freemen and some are slaves (either the public slaves of the 
colony or of individuals), some (and these constitute a large class) had been slaves, but 
hecame freedmen.*’ In short, the inscriptions show how truly the features of the 
period are reflected on the pages of the writers of the New Testament. 

The Lower Town, on the south of the Via Egnatia, presents but one relic of anti- 
quity, which howeyer is of paramount interest, viz. the forum where Paul and Silas 
were publicly scourged. Just within the eastern gate, and on the south side, are four 
massive pillars, which are so conspicuous an object as to have given to the spot the 
name of Derekler, or the Columns. They were supposed by Belon to have belonged 
to a temple of Claudius, but this has been disproved ;** and recent explorations lead to 
the inference that here was the forum or market-place of Philippi. A minute exami- 
nation of the ruins by a competent judge has elicited the general outline of the 
original plan. The four imposing columns already referred to stood at the four 
corners of an open court, which was surrounded by the courts of justice and other 
public buildings.*® This was properly the forum, answering to the Forum Romanum 
of the mother city, of which Philippi, as a Roman colony, was the miniature. This first 
and more ornamented court led to another and larger quadrangular area, which served 
as the market-place for the sale of commodities.°” The forum and the market-place, 
though often confounded, were quite distinct. The first, being the exchange or 
bourse, employed for public meetings and the administration of justice, and the latter 
(the market-place) being used for the sale of commodities. 

To return to the Apostles. Paul and Silas and their company entered Philippi by 
the eastern gate, and following the broad street that continued the Via Egnatia, had 
on their right hand the theatre and then the temple of Sylvanus, and on their left the 
forum, soon to become the scene of an unjustifiable outrage against themselves. 

There were no doubt many public hostelries in the town, but it was Paul’s custom 
to seek the calm and retirement of a private lodging. Having secured the necessary 
accommodation, he lost no time in addressing himself to the duties of his ministry. 

It would seem that there was not a synagogue at Philippi, but that in lieu of it 
there was a proseucha, an oratory or place of prayer.*' The Jews did not form any 


45 See Mission Archéol. p. 72. a Jewish meeting-house may be collected from 
47 See Mission Archéol. p. 75. the words of the poet: 

48 See Mission Archéol. p. 87. Ede ubi consistas, in qué te quero proseucha ? 

49 See Mission Archéol. p. 89. Juy. Sat. i, 3, 296. 
50 See Mission Archéol. p. 90. See Philo, Leg. ad Caium, c. 23; and Renan’s 


| That ‘ proseucha’ was the common term for St. Paul, p. 146. 
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considerable part of the population, as may be inferred from the fact that the perse- 
eution which followed arose, not as usual from the Jews, but from the Gentiles. This 
paucity of the Jews may be readily accounted for, as Philippi was a military garrison, 
a colony of soldiers, and as almost all Jews out of Judea were engaged in trade, and 
on account of their religious peculiarities were exempt from serving in the Roman 
armies, the atmosphere of Philippi would be little adapted to commerce. Not only was 
there no synagogue at Philippi, but even the proseucha or oratory was without the 
walls, as if the strict laws of an unenlightened and intolerant soldiery had not per- 
mitted a despised and hated race to erect a place of worship so at variance with idola- 
try in close proximity to the temples of their own deities. These proseuche were 
commonly in the open air and uncovered, being spacious areas, like fora or market- 
places. The Jewish ceremonial law was accompanied with frequent ablutions ; and 
the public worship was generally conducted for convenience in the immediate vicinity 
of water ;°° and Luke places the oratory in question without the city, by the side of a 
river,°! and as the Pythoness met them on the way and followed after them,® it would 
seem that this river was not immediately under the walls of the city, but at some 
little distance. Now Philippi is surrounded by numerous little springs, whence its 
old name of Kpnvides; but there is only one river (zrorapés) in the vicinity, viz. the 
stream (which is also designated by Appian as a river or zrotayos), which was called the 
Gangas or Gangites, and is now known as the Bournabachi.” It takes its rise from 
the mountain range at the north of the valley of Drama, a little to the west of 
Philippi, and runs across the plain in a southward direction, until it falls into the 
great marsh at the northern foot of Pangeus. The Via Egnatia, after leaying Phi- 
lippi on the west, cuts the river at right angles at the distance of about two kilo- 
metres, or a little more than a mile, from the town. On the road from Philippi, along 
the Via Egnatia westward, and just before reaching the river, you come to a triumphal 
arch (of which there are still some remains) at the point where the entrenchments of 
Brutus and Cassius were carried across the plain to connect their two camps. This 
arch, erected to commemorate the victory of Philippi, was perhaps the commencement 
of the suburbs of Philippi; at least, up to this point the sides are lined with the 
remains of tombs.°’ The oratory of the Jews may have been just beyond the arch, 
and on the banks of the Bournabachi. 


* €Em ths Toews ev TH TEdLadL OS and ONMEL@V 
dvo0 Ocarpoetdns, ovtws ev aépr kal aidpiw tore. 
Epiphan. Heres. Ixxx. 1. lib. iii. tom. 2, 
p. 1068. 

** Thus there is a decree of Halicarnassus, per- 
mitting the Jews to build oratories by the sea- 
side. dédokrar jpiv “lovdaiav tods Bovdopévovs, 
avdpas Te kal yuvaikus, ta Te CABBara ayew, Kal Ta 
iepd guvTedelv kara Tois “lovdaikods vduous, Kal Tas 
mpogevxas Toveicbat mpos tH Oaddoon Katd To Td- 


tplov eos, x.r.A. Jos, Ant. xiv. 10,28. And see 
Lardner, vol. i. p. 115, ed. 1888. And when the 
mpocevxai at Alexandria were destroyed, the 
Jews emi ros mAnoiov aiyiahous adixvodvra, Tas 
yap mpocevxas adypnyto, Kat ev tH Kadaporaro 
orayres aveBdnoay. Phil. in Flac. 14. 

* 2E@ ris ToOhews Tapa moTranov. Acts xvi. 13. 
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56 App. B. C. iv. 106. 

? Mission Archéol. 118. 
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As Paul’s invariable practice was to make the first appeal to his own countrymen, 
the missionaries on the Sabbath day attended divine service at the oratory for the 
purpose of preaching the new doctrine. ‘And on the Sabbath,” says Luke, “ we 
went out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made, and we sat 


down and spake unto the women which resorted thither.” °° 


Why the congregation 
should have consisted of women has not been satisfactorily explained; but as in 
the synagogue the women sat separately from the men, and were generally screened 
by a lattice-work, it has been conjectured, and it is very possible, that from straitness 
of room the service may have been performed at one time of the day to one sex and 
at another time to the other. The address of the Apostle was not without fruit ; 
for at least one of his audience, Lydia by name, a seller of purple, from the city of 


Thyatira (fig. 107), a proselyte or worshipper of the true God, was deeply impressed 


Fig. 107.—Thyatira. From a photograph by A. Svoboda. 


with the great truths advocated by the preacher, and became a convert, and herself 
and “her whole house” were baptized. Lydia only is mentioned by name, and it has 
been surmised that she was a widow, and that her “whole house” consisted of her 
children and domestics.°® A woman thus became the first convert by the preaching 


58 Acts xvi. 13. p. 55) that the female sex of Philippia, and of all 
59 See Stier, Reden der Apost.54. It has been Macedonia, was evidently on a much higher 
pointed out by J. B. Lightfoot (Philippians, — relative position than in other countries. Lineage 
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of Paul in Europe; and it is probable that Euodia and Syntyche, who figure in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and had some disagreement which called for the Apostle’s 
animadversion, were also converted by the Apostle at or about the same time. 


Fig. 108.—Coin of Thyatira, the birthplace of Lydia. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Tepa SvyxAnros (Sacred Senate).—/ev. @varerpnvwy (of the Thyatirans), 


Thyatira was a city of Lydia, and the Lydian women had, from the time of Homer 
downwards, been famous for their purple dyes: 


3 > , 
‘Os & Gre tis F eAepayra yun, hoivixe punvy 


Mypovis ne Kdeupa. Hliad, iv. 141. 
And as by Lydian or by Carian maid 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid. 


And Claudian (thought by some to have been a Christian poet) thus describes the 
blushes of Proserpine : 


Niveos infecit purpura vultus, 
Per liquidas succensa genas, casteeque pudoris 
Illuxere faces; non sic decus ardet eburnum 
5 Lydia Sidonio quod feemina tinxerit ostro. 
Claud. Rapt. Proserp. i. 270. 


Blushes o’erspread the features of the maid, 
And modesty was in the downcast eye; 
Her purpling cheek was ivory overlaid 
3y Lydian damsel with Sidonian dye. 


And Sir G. Wheler found, amongst the ruins of Thyatira, an inscription, Oi Badeis, 
‘The Dyers.’ ® Lydia had probably in her own country borne another name ; but when 
she removed to Philippi, for the sale of the dye, she was called, as a stranger, Lydia, 
or the Lydian. As purple in ancient times was of a very costly description, and the 
manufacture of it would require considerable capital, Lydia must have been a lady of 


here was traced by matronymics as well as by ib. No. 1977. In short, they were treated con- 


(CHap. XI. 


patronymics, i.e. from the mother as well as 
the father; as in the following inscriptions: 
Zwowratpov tod KNeordrpas. Boeckh, No. 1967. 
Tavpov Tov ’Appias, ib, *Ad€EavSpos kai E’BovAcos 
oi Mapkias, ib. 1997, ¢.(add.). “Eozepos Sepédns, 
ib, ElovAvos Kaddiorns, ib. &c. Women again 
were allowed to have property, for they are 
found contributing from the common earnings 
of themselves and their husbands. ék rév kowav 
kanatov, Boeckh, No. 1958; ek rav xowav koro, 


ventionally as the mistresses of the house. 
Etrixns Stparovikn tH ocupBio Kal Kupia pvetas 
xapiwv, Boeckh, No, 1965; and occasionaily pub- 
lic monuments were erected in their honour. 
TO Kowdy Tov Makeddvay Mavdiay Ilovretay Aov- 
KovAAav “A@Aov Ilovtiov Bypov tov Aapmpotarou 
avOurdrov yuvaika aperis evexev. Boeckh, No. 
1999, b. (add.), &c. 
9 Spon’s Mise. iii. 98. 
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some wealth and influence ; and certainly; as will be seen, she had the means of 
exercising a noble hospitality.” 

It had been the practice of Paul and his followers not to become the inmates of 
any convert, lest the cause of Christianity might suffer from the imputation of inter- 
ested motives ; but such was the importunity of Lydia that Paul deemed it best to 
waive his ordinary usage, and he and his company became her guests. ‘ ‘If,’ said 
she, ‘ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there.’ And she constrained us.” The liberality of the whole Philippian church 
was indeed very remarkable throughout the Apostle’s life. From them only, and 
from them no less than four times, did Paul receive a contribution to his necessities. 

The next event that occurred led, in its consequences, to the Apostle’s bidding 
farewell (but not for ever) to the thriving church of Philippi. There was a damsel 
in the place who was subject to ravings, and at the present day would simply be 
committed to the charge of a keeper; but at that time the aberrations of mind arising 
from epileptic attacks were attributed to the presence of some good or eyil spirit. 
Amongst the Jews it would have been said she had a devil, but amongst the Greeks 
and Romans (and they comprised chiefly the population of Philippi) the common 
notion was that she was possessed by Apollo, and was in fact a Pythoness,” or had a 
spirit of divination. She had fallen into the hands, and was, perhaps, the slave of 
crafty men, who, disseminating the notion that she had the gift of soothsaying, and that 
in her wild moments she uttered oracles, had made by her means considerable gains. 
It is well observed by Mr. Biscoe, that “the ancient Greeks and Romans sometimes 
happened to have slaves that were astrologers, or magicians, or diviners. “Kyyaotpi- 
uvOor,* or those who had the spirit of Python, were doubtless very rare, and the pur- 
chase of one must have been exceedingly high. The maid servant (at Philippi) is 
represented as haying more than one owner. Her price, it is likely, was too great to 
be advanced by a single person—at least no one in prudence cared to risk so large a 
sum upon the uncertainty of a life; for though she brought much gain, how soon 
might it be cut off by her decease.” °** We may conjecture, from her being constantly 
on the road to the oratory, that she was in some way connected with the house of 
Israel, and had, perhaps, some indistinct notions of the long-expected Messiah, and 
the tidings of the Gospel now proclaimed by Paul had a powerful effect on her dis- 
ordered mind. Whenever the Apostle and his company proceeded to the oratory she 
followed them, crying, “These men are the servants of the Most High God, which 
show unto us the way of salvation.” The vociferations of the damsel were at first 


6 That large fortunes were often made by the destroyer of the great serpent, called Python, 


dyeing, we learn from the old epigram : % Tjiterally ventriloquists. ’EyyaorpipvOor oi 
Bdrrwv ravra, Bahed, kai xpoparios perasadrwv, KekNecopevou Tov artdpatos pbeyydpevor, Sia rd 
kal mevinv Baas TAovaLOs geen ar altars Soxetv ek THs yaotpos pbeyyecOa. Galen. Gloss. 
ree nth, Xi. . . . 7s . 7 
Our dyer was poor, but by dint of his art Hippocrat., cited by Kuinoel on Acts xvi, 16. 
He has dipped all his rags, and has dyed himself smart. * Biseoe on the Acts, c., note. 


*® From Python, a name given to Apollo as 8. Acts xvi. 17; 
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but little heeded, but day after day the same cry was heard, till the orderly ministry 
of the Apostle suffered no little interruption. Paul therefore, on the Divine impulse, 
was enabled to work the cure of the poor demoniac, and said to the spirit (for so a 
Jew would express himself), “I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her.” The damsel recovered her sober senses, and the inspired Pythoness was 
metamorphosed into a sane woman. The dealers in soothsaying had lost their stock- 
in-trade, purchased perhaps at an extraordinary price, and their rage was unbounded 
against Paul and Silas, who were regarded as the ringleaders, and were the more 
obnoxious as being Jews, the objects of general detestation. They resolved on 
wreaking vengeance on the two mischief-making meddlers, and they might well 
reckon on the co-operation of the ignorant multitude, who would lament the loss of 
The outbreak that followed is remarkable as the first instance 
of Gentile persecution. Hitherto Jews only had been the active adversaries, but now 
at Philippi, as afterwards under Demetrius the silversmith at Ephesus, the Pagans 
were the aggressors. But at Philippi, as at Ephesus, the outbreak was not on 
religious grounds, but from the prejudicial effect of Christianity upon private 


their favourite oracle. 


pecuniary interests. 

Philippi, we must remember, as a colony of Romans sent thither from the parent 
state, was governed by Roman laws. While, on the one hand, the Romans permitted 
every nation to practise freely its own religion, they prohibited by penal enactments 
the unauthorized introduction among themselves of any new object of worship. 
However, the aid of the magistrate (unless there were a violation of the peace) was 
seldom invoked to protect the gods of their fathers from the encroachments of foreign 
superstitions. The fraternity of soothsayers at Philippi, not being able to impeach 
the moral conduct of the Apostles, laid hold of the doctrines preached by them as 
contrary to the established usages and tenets of a Roman community. 

Philippi, a Rome in miniature, had a senate, or curia, answering to the senate of 
Rome, in whose hands was the municipal legislation ; and justice was administered by 
two annual oflicers called duumviri, corresponding to the two consuls of the parent city, 


°° Qui novas et usu vel ratione incognitas 
religiones inducunt, ex quibus animi hominum 
moveantur, honestiores deportantur, humiliores 
capite puniuntur. Jul. Paulus, Sentent. v. 21. 
Cautum fuerat et apud Athenienses et apud 
Romanos, ne quis novas introduceret religiones, 
unde et. Socrates damnatus est, et Chaldei et 
Judei urbe depulsi. Servius ad Virgil. Aun. 
vill. 187. 7d pev Oetov mdvTn TayTws aUTOs TE TEBOU 
kard Ta waTpia, Kal TOUS ANOS TYyLaY dvayKa€e, Tods 
be Eevi€ovrds te mept aitd Kal pices kal Kddate. 
Dion, vii. 86; and see Euseb. ii. 2; and numer- 
ous other passages cited by Wetstein on Acts 
xvi. 2, and Matt. xxiii. 15, and by Kuinoel on 
Acts xvi. 21. 


*” J. B. Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 50) cites two 
inscriptions in which the duumyiri of Philippi 
are mentioned. Thus, Q. Vibius C.F. Vol. Florus 
Dec. vivir et munerarius Plhilippis Fil. Car. C., 
Orell. No. 8746; and Decurionatus et vi viralicis 
Pontifex Flamen Divi Claudi Phitippis. Mission 
Archéologique, p. 15. The latter duumvir was 
contemporary with Paul, and may have been one 
of those who insulted him by a public scourging 
in the market-place. 

Philippi had also its censor, as appears from 
the inscription at Philippi, “ Mag. Quinquenn.” 
The censor was called Quinquennalis from the 
censorship recurring only eyery fifth year. The 
censor, when in office, took precedence in rank 
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and in like manner attended by lictors (fig. 109).°° The term ‘duumviri’ was rendered 
in Greek by the word otparnyot, or pretors; and accordingly we find Luke referring 
to them under this designation. Originally in colonies the chief magistrates were 
called duumviri, and pretors were known only at Rome; but so early as the time’ of 


Cicero certain towns had begun to arrogate the title used at Rome, for he mentions 


Fig. 109.—Coin of Brutus. From Pembroke collection. 


Obv. Head of Liberty—Rev. Brutus attended by Lictors, 


the vanity of Capua in parading its pretors with lictors marching before them with 
the fasces ;7° and by degrees the example spread until ‘ preetors’ became the common 
appellation of the chief magistrates in the various colonies."7 Wetstein remarks 
that down to the present day the inhabitants of Messina call the prefect of their city 
‘stradigo,’ the corruption of the Greek word orpatnyos.” 

Paul and Silas were tumultuously arrested and dragged into the forum (fig. 110), and 
the leaders of the infuriated mob were open-mouthed with the accusation, ‘‘ These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and teach customs which are not lawful 
for us to receive, neither to observe, being Romans.” Paul, and Silas too, were 
Romans, and as such entitled to an impartial hearing, and one of them at least had 
the ability to defend himself. But before their voices could be heard to claim the 
privilege of Romans the mob set upon them, and the dastardly pretors, instead of 
checking the lawless violence, lent their magisterial power to the gratification of the 
popular passions. The pretors themselves, the representatives of justice, before the 
cause was heard, before any evidence was adduced, indulging only the madness of 


the crowd and despising the mean appearance of the prisoners, ordered the lictors to 


cum fascibus duobus. 
in speaking of Capua. 


even of the duumviri. 
Philippi had also its ediles. Thus we meet 


Cic. de Leg. Agrar. 34, 


with the inscription ‘ P. Hostilius Philadelphus 
ob honorem edilitatis,” &c., Mission Archéol. 
0 (ae 

6 Called by Luke paBdovxous. 

% of orparnyoi. Acts xvi. 22. 

Cum ceteris in coloniis duumyiri appellen- 
tur, hi se preetores appellari volebant. Quibus 
primus annus hance cupiditatem attulisset, nonne 
arbitramini paucis annis fuisse consulum nomen 
appetituros? Deinde anteibant lictores non 
cum bacillis, sed, ut hic pretoribus anteeunt, 


VOL. I. 


Acts xvi. 35. 


1 This, observes Biscoe, is very evident from 
the book of Modestinus, the Roman lawyer, De 
Excusationibus, which he wrote in the Greek 
language, wherein, speaking of the magistrates 
of colonies, he calls them orparnyoi. And Theo- 
philus, a Greek interpreter of the laws, does the 
same. If the Roman lawyers gave them that 
name, we may be sure it was only because it had 
been the prevailing practice. Biscoe on the 
Acts, c. 9)\8. 3. 

7” Wetstein, Acts xvi. 20. 
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strip the culprits and lay on the rods. Paul and Silas had their clothes rent from 
their backs down to the waist, and thus were scourged before the public eye amidst the 
scoffs and jeers of the ussembled crowd.’* Pauland Silas may each have exclaimed, in 
the famous words ascribed by Cicero to the Roman beaten by Verres publicly in the 


™ But their voices, if raised, were drowned 


forum of Messina, “ Ovvis Romanus sum !” 
in the general din and the fast-falling blows of the rods; or possibly they expressed 
themselves in Greek, which the Roman pretors, who spoke only Latin, did not suffi- 
ciently understand. This unjust and ignominious treatment was keenly felt by one 
of Paul’s natural spirit and nice sense of propriety, and we find him afterwards 
pointedly alluding to it in writing to the Thessalonians: “ Yourselves, brethren, 
know our entrance in unto you, that 1t was not in vain; but even after we had 


suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as you know, at Philippi, we were bold 


in our God to speak unto you the Gospel of God with much contention.” 


But the pretors had not yet sufficiently humoured the blind fury of the populace. 


*® As this infliction of punishment was in a 
Roman colony, we may assume that it was after 
the Roman fashion. That is, the culprit was 
stripped either entirely or to the waist, and 
lashed to a post erected for the purpose in the 
market-place. The relation of such a scene is 
thus given by C. Gracchus: Palus destitutus 
est in foro: vestimenta detracta sunt; virgis 
cesus est. Aulus Gell. x. 8. In forum venit 
{the preetor] . . . hominem proripi atque foro 
medio nudari ac deligari et virgas expediri jubet. 
Ib. So, Stabant deligati ad palum nobilissimi 
juvenes .. . missique lictores ad sumendum 
supplicium nudatos yirgis cedunt. Liv. ii. 5. 
So M. Cato speaks feelingly, as did Paul, of the 
insult and ignominy of such a public exhibition. 
Jussit vestimenta detrahi atque flagro ceedi. 
Videre multi mortales! quis hane contumeliam, 
quis hoe imperium, quis hane servitutem ferre 
potest? .... Insignitas Injurias, plagas, ver- 
bera, vibices, eos dolores atque carnificinas, per 
dedecus atque maximam contumeliam, inspec- 
tantibus popularibus suis atque multis morta- 
libus, te facere ausum esse? Aul. Gell. x. 3. 

Another form of scourging was to strip the 
culprit and tie the hands behind the back: o£ 6é 
[umnperar], evOds ovddaBdvTes rods veavickovs, 
mepippnyvuov Ta ipdria, Tas xelpas amiyov orice, 
paBdous éEawoy ta odpara. Plut. Poplic. ¢. 6. 
mpogerage rois imnpérars tod pev avOpmmov Ka- 
Tappnyvivar Ta ipdria, Kat Tas xEipas dricw TeEpt- 
aye, Tois d€ maoi diddvar paBdous Kai paoreyas. 


Plut. Camill. 10. 


That the Roman scourging was upon the 
naked body, is attested by numerous other 
passages. Lacerantibus vestem lictoribus. Liv. 
viii. 82. Nudatum virgis lacerari in conspectu 
populi Romani. Ib. viii. 183. O spectaculum 
admirabile! magister equitum scissé  veste, 
spoliatoque corpore, lictorum verberibus lacer- 
andus! Valer. Max. ii. 7, 8. rots paBdovxous 
exeAevoay thy ecOiTa Te TepikarappH&a Kal Tais 
Dionys. Halicarn. ix. 
09. TO xiT@vMov mepippnEas epactiyou ‘yupyny. 
Plut. de Virtut. p. 251 B. of b€ ras eo Ojras 
mepippyyvovtes. Diod. Sic. xvii. 385.  rapayayav 
eis pecov Kal mrepippnéas tiv eaOnra, eméderke Ta 
Plut. V. Orat. p. 849. 
Tapayayay avrijy eis Tovpqpaves Kal mepippynéas Tovs 


Athen. 


paBdos ro cepa Ealvew. 


oTépva THS yuvatKkos, 


Xir@vickous yupva Te TA OTEpva Tonos. 
xii. 59 (p. 590, Tauchnitz). 

™ Ceedebatur virgis in medio foro Messane 
civis Romanus, judices. Cum interea nullus 
gemitus, nulla vox alia istius miseri inter dolorem 
erepitumque plagarum audiebatur nisi hee, 
“ Civis Romanus sum.” Hac se commemoratione 
civitatis omnia verbera depulsurum crucia- 
tumque a corpore dejecturum  arbitrabatur. 
Cie. in Verr. actio ii. lib. v. sect. 62. 

| Thess. ii. 1, 2. Philo the Jew in like 
manner refers to the disgrace of a public 
scourging in similar terms. mpoorarre: [Flaccus] 
mavras mepidvbevras aixicOjvar patie ais €Oos 
Tos KakoUpy@v movnporatovs mporndakicerOa. 


Philo in Flac. 10. 
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Not content with having beaten two innocent men, they treated them as already con- 
victed of a heinous crime, 
The 


custody, and he executed his orders by thrusting Paul and Silas into the inner prison, 


and cast them into prison with an innuendo to the gaoler to 
keep them “ safely.” gaoler knew well enough what his masters meant by “safe” 
and making their feet fast in the stocks." What occurred during the night is 
“And at 


midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing praises unto God ; and the prisoners 


graphically described by Luke, who was with Paul at Philippi at the time. 


were listening to them. And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 


foundations of the prison were shaken; and immediately all the doors were opened 


From Missionary Herald 


Fig. 110.— Ruins in the market-place of Philippi, where Paul was scourged. 


and every one’s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awaking out of his 
sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out his sword, and would have killed 


himself, supposing that the prisoners had been fled. 


‘Do thyself no harm, for we are all here.’ 


But Paul cried with a loud voice, 
Then he called for hghts,” and sprang in, 


and came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, and brought them out, and 


said, ‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?’7* 


ele ro EvNoy. Acts xvi. 24, The Evdov or ‘nervus’ 
resembled our stocks, and was a wooden frame 
in which the feet, and sometimes the head and 
hands also, were held fast in narrow holes, 
from which they could not be drawn out by any 
struggles of the culprit. See Kuinoel, Acts xvi. 24. 


And they said, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 


7 dara, Acts xvi. 29, not a light, as in the 
English translation. 

7 How, it has been asked, could a heathen 
know anything about salvation? The answer is 
twofold. First, the gaoler does not necessarily 
refer to salvation at all, though Paul, in order to 


A 
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Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.’ And they spake unto him the word 
of the Lord, and to all that were in his house. 


the night, and washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. 


And he took them the same hour of 


And when he had brought them into his house he set meat before them, and rejoiced, 
believing in God with all his house.” 

The prators meanwhile had, during the night, reflected upon their scandalous 
conduct, not that they had any conscientious scruples, but it was evident that they 
had grossly violated their magisterial duties, and were lable to impeachment, and 
should the facts be correctly represented to the proconsul of Macedonia might 
themselves at any moment be arrested and sent to Rome, to answer for it before the 
Emperor. In short, they had committed themselves, and they very properly deemed 
it the wisest course to hush up the matter, and to release the prisoners with as little 
stir as possible. In the morning, accordingly, they dispatched their lictors with a 
message to the gaoler, “ Let those men go.” The keeper of the prison, rejoicing at 
the liberation of those whom he, as a convert, now so much venerated, hurried with 
the glad tidings to Paul and Silas, “The magistrates have sent to let you go; now, 
But what answered Paul? Had he and his 


fellow-prisoner simply quitted their dungeon the report would have been spread 


therefore, depart and go in peace.” 
that they had made their escape. Paul well understood the motives by which the 
preetors were actuated, and, a scribe and lawyer himself, he knew the danger they 
had incurred by beating and imprisoning Roman citizens without even the form of a 
trial, and, standing up for the honour in the eyes of the Philippians of the holy cause 
he was advocating, demanded that the prators should make some apology for the 
insult. Paul’s reply to the lictors was, “They have beaten us openly” (publicly), 


“uncondemned, being Romans,*® and have cast us into prison, and now do they thrust 


have an opportunity of discoursmg upon the 
subject of salvation, gives it that sense. All 
that the gaoler meant was, what must I do 
to save myself from the immediate danger? 
Secondly, the gaoler may well have heard of 
salvation in its proper sense, for the Pythoness 
had made the city ring with her exclamations, 


Verrem, actio ii. lib. i. sect. 9. adxpitws eOdpn. 
Dion, lviii. 1. pydevds axpirov mpoxaraywookew 


agwouvres. Philo in Flaccum, s. 12, &e. 


Proh Deum atque hominum fidem, 


Hoc pacto indemnatum atque intestatum me abripi ? 
Plaut. Cureul, v. 3, 16. 


Great stress is to be laid on the fact that Paul 


“These men are the servants of the most high 
God, and show unto us the way of salvation.” 
Acts xvi. 17. See Stier’s Reden der Apost. vol. i. 
p. 61. 

® Acts xvi. 25-84. The “whole house” of 
the gaoler, as before the “whole house” of 
Lydia, are baptized, and it is scarcely credible 
that there were none but adults in the two 
households, and hence an argument in favour of 
infant baptism. 

® Causa cognitaé, multi possunt absolvi: in- 
cognitaé quidem condemnari nemo potest. Cie. in 


and Silas had been scourged when wncondemned, 
for after conviction scourging was a legitimate 
form of punishment of Lomans as well as of 
others; and the Roman franchise did not protect 
Paul, who also was a Jew, from being whipped 
after conviction by the law of the Jews. Paul 
was thrice beaten with rods at the hands of 
the Romans, and was five times whipped at 
the hands of the Jews. 2 Cor. xi. 24,25. And 
we may be sure that Paul would not have sub- 
mitted to these indignities had they not been 
legal. 
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us out privily ? Nay, verily, but let them come themselves and fetch us out.” *! These 
words were reported to the pretors, and if they were uneasy before, what was their 
alarm when informed that the prisoners whom they had so illegally chastised and had 
incarcerated, were not the mere friendless strangers they had supposed, but Roman 
citizens, entitled to especial protection, and the more so in a Roman colony, and quite 
conscious of their Roman privileges. The preetors felt themselves at the mercy of their 
former victims. They were liable to an action for damages, or might be criminally 
indicted, and if convicted would become infamous and incapable of again serving in 
the magistracy. As abject in submission as they had been tyrannical in oppression, 
they went in person to the prison, and making apologies to Paul and Silas, led them 
forth and besought them, as a matter of favour, to calm the minds of the people by 
quitting the city. 

Paul and Silas were now at liberty, and returning to the house of Lydia, comforted 
the disciples, and as, from the popular excitement, it was not likely that they could 
for the present preach the Gospel there with effect, it was arranged that Luke, 
against whom, as not being a Jew, the rage of the multitude had not been directed, 
should remain at Philippi to establish order in the church there, and sustain the 
disciples against the persecution which had been commenced, but that Paul and Silas 
should proceed upon their circuit. We are not informed what was the length of the 
Apostle’s stay at Philippi, but it must have been several weeks, and though Lydia and 
the gaoler and their households are the only converts expressly named, it is evident 
that the Gospel had been attended there with remarkable success, and that the strong 
foundations were firmly laid of a flourishing church. 

Luke, in relating the voyage from Troas to Neapolis and the proceedings at 
Philippi, uses the first person plural, so that he was certainly the companion of Paul 
during this part of the circuit, but at the close of the proceedings at Philippi this 
phraseology ceases, and Luke again recurs to the use of the third person plural: “ they 
went out,”*’ &e.; so that he must have remained behind at Philippi. The next time 
we hear of Luke is on Paul’s arrival in Macedonia, in the course of his next circuit, 
a.p. 57, and the natural inference is that during the interval Luke had continued at 
his post at Philippi. It was probably during this period that Luke composed his 
Gospel for the Greeks, as Matthew had done before for the Hebrews, and as Mark did 
afterwards for the Latins. When Paul returned to Philippi, in a.p. 57, and wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the Gospel of Luke had been recently published, 
for Paul speaks of him as “the brother whose praise is in the Gospel.” 

Paul and Silas, parting from Luke at Philippi, and accompanied by Timothy,“ 
bent their steps towards Thessalonica, the capital of Macedonia Secunda. The 


81 Acts xvi. 37. ** Timothy was certainly with Paul at Be- 
% eéfrOov. Acts xvi. 40. rea, for “'Timotheus abode there still.” Acts 
% 2 Cor. viii. 18. xvii. 14. 
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route lay along the Via Egnatia,* the great military road, and the distance was, 
according to the Antonine Itinerary, one hundred miles; (viz. Philippi to Amphi- 
polis ®® thirty-three miles, thence to Apollonia thirty miles, thence to Thessalonica 
thirty-seven miles;) but according to the Peutinger Table, one hundred and six 


8 As the Via Egnatia was the great highway 
through Macedonia, and was more than once 
traversed by Paul, we shall here give some par- 
ticulars of it. The two ports on the Adriatic 
were Dyrrhachium (or Epidamnus) and Apol- 
lonia, and the two roads from them met at 
Clodiana, and ran thence in a pretty direct line 
to Philippi. We have accounts of the Via 
Eenatia in the Antonine Itinerary, the Peu- 
tinger Table, and the Jerusalem Itinerary, and 
the following summary is taken chiefly from 
Cramer’s Greece. The reader will bear in mind 
that the names of places are generally in the 
ablative case. 


From APOLLONIA TO CLODIANA. 


ANCIENT NaMn.| Moprrn Name. | Anton, Itin.| JERS. ITIN. 
Apollonia Pollina oe ar 
Stephanaphna . ae oe XViii. 
Ad Novas ae Xxiv. “: 
Apsus Fluv.. Ergent River ‘a xii. 
Marusio . 5 AS an xiv. 
Clodianis . . aie XXV. xiii. 
xlix. lvii. 


From DyrRHACHIUM THROUGH ILLYRIA TO 


HERACLEA. 
1 
. Moprern Anton. | JeRus. | Pernt. 
Ancrent Name. Name. Ir. Irm. | Tasre. 
Dyrrbachio Durazzo af is ate 
Clodiana . ts xiii. Se Xxvi 
Ad Quintum . ae ae ae ye 
Scampis . El Bassan xxii. vi. XX 
alias. 
Ad Genusium or | Scombi River ats ix. viiii. 
Trajectus 
Ad Diunam . , Os oe aie vii. 
In Candavia . . oe “it iss viiii. 
Pons Servilii . Over the Drino we ee viiii. 
Tres Tabernas ae XXX. alias ix, 
xxviii. 
Claudanon . . He ix. 
Patras . : . a AC iv. a 
Lychnido . vs Xxvii. xii. xviiii. 
Brucida Presba a7 xiii. 
Nicia . ote Nikia? Xxxiv. as 
Parembole or me xix. 
(Latiné) Castra 
Heraclea or Pela- Erekli xi. xii. xi. from 
gona Nikia. 
elxiii. exvii. 
from 
Clodiana, | 
or clx, 
from 
Dyrrha- 
chium, | 


—_—_—_———————— 


From HERACLEA THROUGH MACEDONIA TO 


PHILIPPI. 
M la | J | P 
om ees [ODERN NTONIN.| JERUS. | PrUT. 
Ancient Name. NAME. Itiy. Irn TABLE. 
2 eae 
Heraclea or Pela- 
gonia . | Erakleh . 
Melitonus ot 50 xiii 
Grande ... 5c ae xiv. 
Cellis . . | Kerl Derbend | xxxiv. xiv, || oxxxii. 
Ad duodecimum. | as ae xvi 
Edessa . | Vodina . XXViii. xii. xlv. 
Seario “Ro. <| sic ec xv. 
Pella . . | Palatisa. . | xxviii, | xv. xiv. 
Gaphyra. . . | 2 ae 2 
Ad decimum . 44 a x | 
Thessalonica, . | Saloniki. . XXVii. x xxvii. 
TDuddea . . me 50 yo eshie | 
Melissurgin . . Oc, xxs i} oo i ae 
Heracleustibus . | o GA eerste |) 
Apollonia . | Pollina . xvii. pay | I sah 
Euripidis (Tu 
mulus). . are =5 xi. 
Pennana. . . Ae i eek ep ee 
Amphipoli Jenikevi é XXX, x. mx Ks 
Domeros. . . a *e xiil. 
Ad duodecimum. “9 an vii. 
Philippis Felibiah . xxaiil. xii. xxxiii, 
cexvii. | ccxxx. 
making | making 
ceclxxx. | cceexe. | 
from from | 
Dyrrha- | Dyrrha- H 
chium. | chium. | 


© Amphipolis lay on the Strymon, about three 
miles from the mouth, and westward Lake 
Cercinitis (now Lake Takenos) stretched away 
for about twenty miles with overhanging moun- 
tains on the north. The consequence was that 
the only practicable passage from north to south 
or from south to north was at the eastern end 
of the lake at Amphipolis. Hence all the roads 
on both banks of the Strymon converged to this 
point, and the most ancient and original name 
of the town was ’Evyéa 6doi, or Nine-Ways. One 
of these roads was the Via Egnatia, described 
in the foregoing note, which traversed Macedonia 
from east to west. A little to the east of Amphi- 
polis there still remains a fragment (perhaps 
the only genuine one) of the old Roman cause- 
way. Cousinery, p. 122. ; 

The situation of Amphipolis was also eligible 
on strategic grounds, for it was built on a tongue 
of land formed by the bend of the River Strymon, 
which flowed round it on the west and south 
and east, so that artificial protection was needed 
only on the north, where a wall was carried 


Fig. 111.—Coin of Amphipolis. From Anacharsis. 
Obv. A laurested head.—Rev. A torch burning, with the legend AjpiroActwy (of the Amphipolitans.) 
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Fig. 112.—Map of part of Macedonia. Grounded on Leake’s Northern Greece. 
N.B.— Ant.’ indicates the route as given by the Antonine Itincrary, and ‘Jer.’ by the Jerusalem Itinerary. 


Fig. 113.—Coin of Thessalonica. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Caius with the legend Tacos SeBacrov vos (Caius son of Augustus). We hare here the portrait of the 
young Caius, the adopted son of Augustus, and who was one 0: the assessors When Archelaus and Herod Antipas and Philip 
were heard before Augustus on the death of Herod the Great. Jos. Ant. xvii. 9,5. The features of Cajus are strikingly 
like those of Augustus. 

Rev, Head of Augustus and the legend @ecoadovixewv (of the Thessalonians). 
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miles (viz. Philippi to Amphipolis, thirty-four miles, thence to Apollonia thirty 
miles, then to Thessalonica thirty-eight miles). Paul and Silas made no pause at either 


Amphipolis or Apollonia,*’ apparently as the Jews were not in sufficient numbers at 


across the isthmus. re(yer paxp@ drohaBov eék 
rorapon eis rorapov. Thucyd. iv. 102. 

A position presenting such natural advan- 
tages was from the first an object of contention 
amongst the leading states of Greece. The 
Athenians, at the height of their prosperity, 
twice made an attempt to seize it, but were 
defeated and driven off. Nothing daunted, 
however, they made a third descent in B.c. 437 
under Agnon, the son of Nicias, and succeeded 
in establishing a colony there, and changed the 
name to Amphipolis or Round-about Town, as 
being girt in on three sides by the river. *Apqe- 
Trokw "Ayvov avopnacey, OTe er audrepa mepippe- 
ovros Tov Stpvpovos, k.7.A. Thucyd.iv. 102. The 
Athenians did not long retain their conquest, 
for eight years after, in B.c, 429, the Spartan 
general Brasidas, in the course of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, carried it by surprise. Thucydides, 
the celebrated historian, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet at Thasos, arrived too late to 
save the city : a most fortunate circumstance for 
mankind, as he was banished in consequence, 
and hence the production of a work (the His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War) allowed 
universally to be the masterpiece of its kind. 
The Athenians sent a strong force under the 
demagogue Cleon to retrieve their loss, but 
without suecess, and in the battle which was 
fought under the walls of Amphipolis both 
Brasidas and Cleon fell, and Brasidas was buried 
with great pomp within the city. There is still 
a tumulus among the ruins which Cousinery 
supposes to mark the spot where the Spartan 
hero was interred. Cousinery, vol. i. p. 126. 

Amphipolis was never recovered by the Athe- 
nians, and subsequently submitted to the yoke 
of the Macedonian kings. In the time of Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, Stratocles 
and another were sent by a party in Amphi- 
polis to Athens, with the view of negotiating a 
return to the Athenian sway, but Philip dis- 
covered the intrigue, and Amphipolis was held 
in check. Curiously enough, an inscription has 
been recently found at Amphipolis confirming a 
decree of banishment against one Stratocles, and 
Cousinery infers, with some probability, that the 
Stratocles of the monument is the Stratocles who 
went to Athens, and who on his return was 


visited with vengeance by the Macedonian 
faction. Cousinery, vol. i. p. 128. 

On the subjugation of Macedonia by the 
Romans, Amphipolis with the rest of the 
country fell under the domination of Rome, and 
on the partition of Macedonia into four pro- 
vinees, Amphipolis was declared the metropolis 
of Macedonia Prima; but subsequently was 
fought the great battle of Philippi, when the city 
from which the battle took its name was highly 
favoured by the victors, and became a Roman 
colony, and thenceforth Amphipolis began to lose 
its pre-eminence, and in the time of the Apostle 
Philippi was regarded as the capital of that 
division of Macedonia. 

Amphipolis is now a mere village, called by 
the Greeks, Neochorion, and by the Turks, Jeni 
Kene, 1.e. New Town. 

* Cousinery and Leake (Northery Greece) are 
probably correct in placing Apollonia at Polina, 
for not only the name but the distances agree. 
Apollonia, according to the Itineraries, was 
thirty miles from Amphipolis and thirty-seven 
miles from Thessalonica, and such, or nearly so, 
is the position of Polina. 

T. L. F. Tafel (de Vii Egnatié) would place 
Apollonia at Clisali, at the north-western end of 
Lake Bolbe, but this cannot be, for Clisali is 
twenty-one miles only from Thessalonica, and 
therefore much nearer to Thessalonica than to 
Amphipolis, whereas Apollonia, according to the 
Itineraries, was much nearer to Amphipolis than 
to Thessalonica, viz. thirty miles from Amphi- 
polis and thirty-seven from Thessalonica. 

Little light is to be gained from ancient 
authors. Apollonia, according to Livy, was a 
day’s journey to the west of Amphipolis. Id 
diei iter est. Liv. xly. 28, which agrees with 
Polina. 

Scylax after following the coast line northward 
from the River Peneus, where Macedonia began 
on the south, concludes his description of the 
coast line which ended for Macedonia at the 
mouth of the Strymon thus, Apedotca “ENAnvis. 
Bod Atuyn * ’Arro\N@via “EXAnvis* eiot dé Kal 
dav Makedovias ev pecoyeta modAai, and all that 
we can collect from this is, that Apollonia was 
an inland city not far from Lake Bolbe, which 
again answers to Polina. 
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The spectator is looking north, and the city was on the peninsula round which is seen the Strymon winding. 


To face Vol. i, p. 224, 
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either Amphipolis or Apollonia to maintain a synagogue—so at least we should infer 
from the expression applied to Thessalonica, “ where was the synagogue” (and not, 
as translated, ““a synagogue’) “of the Jews.” 

Thessalonica is situate on a declivity at the north-eastern corner of the Bay of 
Thermee. 
Emathia, and Hala, and Therme from the hot salt springs in the neighbourhood ; 
but Cassander, one of Alexander’s generals, was pleased with the spot, and having, 
according to the usage of the age, depopulated some of the neighbouring villages, 


transferred the inhabitants to Therm, which he thenceforth called Thessalonica, in 
8 


It was originally an inconsiderable town, and known successively as 


honour of his wife, the daughter of Philip.** The main street runs from east to west, 


and near the western end are the remains of a triumphal arch erected in honour of 


So Pliny describes Apollonia as an inland city 
in the region “under (that is to the south of) 
Mygdonia,” and therefore to the south of Lake 
Bolbe. Regio Mygdonize subjacens, in qua rece- 
dentes a mari Apollonia, Avethusa. Plin. N. H. 
iv. 17. Apollonia is placed before Arethusa, and 
therefore, as Pliny is advancing from west to 
east, Apollonia was to the west of Arethusa. 

Athenzus, viii. p. 834 (vol. ii. p. 206, Tauch- 
nitz), speaks of two rivers, the Ammites and 
Olynthizus, as flowing past Apollonia into Lake 
Bolbe (BoABjv Acurnv), and this passage has led 
some to place Apollonia on Lake Bolbe. But 
the writer is evidently referring to the other Apol- 
lonia, viz. that near Olynthus, and for BoP» 
Aquynv should be read Bodvkiy Acuyyny, the lake 
close to Olynthus. This notice, therefore, throws 
no light on the Apollonia, the town on the Via 
Egnatia. 

The Itineraries run thus,— 


ANTONINE ITIN. Pevtinces Tas. Itin. Hrerosot, 


Amphipolis to 
Apollonia xxx. 


Amphipolis to 


Anmiphipolis to 
Peunana . Ke 


Apollonia, XXx. 


Melissurgis . xvii. | Melissurgis xviii. | Mutatio Peri- 
Thessalonica. xx. | Thes:alonica xx, pidis .. ky 
(But in another - Mansio Apol- 
place xxi.) Ixviii, LOnia sre fae 
Mutatio Hera- 
lxvii. cleustibus . xi. 
(or Ixviii.) Mutatio Duo- * 
dea. 6 os. Ziv; 
(lege ad duo- 
decimum ) 


Thessalonica xiii. 


Ixix. 


Melissurgis, in the Antonine and Peutinger 
Itineraries, lies to the south of the stream con- 
necting the two lakes Prasias and Bolbe, and 
is still called Melissurgis, and is inhabited by 
honey-workers, as the name implies. Leake’s 
Northern Greece, ti. 461. 
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In the Jerusalem Itinerary, Mutatio Peripidis 
is a corruption of Mutatio Euripidis, viz. at the 
tomb of Euripides, which was at the Aulon or 
Bromiscus, and near Arethusa, where Lake Bolbe 
discharges itself into the sea. Thucyd. iv. 103. 

Heracleustibus is a corruption of “Hpakdéous 
orios, and indicates that the road there ascended 
some steep. 

At present there are two ordinary roads from 
Amphipolis to Thessalonica, viz. one along the 
northern brink of Lake Bechik, the ancient 
Bolbe, and then along the northern foot of 
Mount Cortiach or Disoron; and the other along 
the southern bank of the lake, and then as 
before along the northern foot of Mount Cortiach 
or Disoron. But Apollonia, now Polina, does not 
lie exactly on either of these roads, but on the 
rising ground a little to the south of the most 
southern of these two tracks. Cousinery re- 
marks that the two routes along the banks of 
the lake are liable to be flooded, and this may 
be the reason why the Via Egnatia on which 
Apollonia lay was not carried along the low 
grounds, but over the adjoining hills. As Paul 
passed through Apollonia, Cousinery infers that 
he could not have followed either of the present 
roads to Thessalonica, but on leaving Apollonia 
must have passed along the south of Mount 
Cortiach or Disoron to Thessalonica. 

8 wera tov A€iwWv roraunov » Oeaoadovikn eotiv 
TOALS, 1) mporepov G€pyn ekadeiro. xticpa & eori 
Kaccdrdpov, os em TO dvdpare THs EavTod yuvatkos, 
madds d€ Pidimrov Tov ’Apvyrov, ovduacer, peTa- 
kioev de ra Tepe FOdiXMLA Els adTi)v, oioy Xaddorpar, 
Alvevay, Kirov, kaitrwa kai adda. Strabo, excerpt. 
ex lib. vii. s. 10 (p. 181, Tauchnitz). But there 
are other accounts of the origin of the name. 
See Smith’s Geograph. Dict. 
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the victory of Octavius and Antony over Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (fig. 114), 
At the time that Paul was there it was a free city,” the most populous of all the 
towns of Macedonia, and the capital of the whole province.*? The Roman proconsul, 
attended by his six lictors with their fasces,”’ there held his court, assisted by his privy 
council, or board of advice, composed of select illustrious Romans, with whom he 
conferred on all matters of state. Thessalonica had also considerable mercantile 
importance, and to its trade and constant communication with all parts of the globe 
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Vig. 114.—Lriwmphal arch across the main street at Thessalonica, erected in honour of the victory of Octavius and Antony 
over Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. From Cousinery. 


we must ascribe the rapidity with which the intelligence of the success of the 
Gospel there was disseminated. Only a short time after Paul had left it he writes 
from Corinth to his new converts, ‘From you hath sounded out®? the word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also an every pluce your faith to God- 
ward is spread abroad, so that we need not to speak anything.”** Thessalonica, now 
by a shght change Salonica, still carries on an extensive trade and is a place of conse- 
quence (fig. 115). The walls are five miles round, and, as you sail up the Bay of Therme, 
have a very striking appearance, being whitewashed and painted, and rising up the 
hill in a theatrical form (fig. 116). Thessalonica, from its commercial character, had 


* Thessalonica liberee conditionis.  Plin.  rooad’rars dé Maxeddves. Jos. Bell. ii. 16,4; and 
Ne Eliya 7 see Fasti Sacri, p. 80, No. 666. 
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always a large proportion of Jews, and what is remarkable is, that one-half of the 
population is said at the present day to be of the Israelitish race. 

Paul, Silas, and Timothy having arrived at Thessalonica, provided themselves 
with a lodging at the house of a Jew, one Jesus,®* who had taken the Gentile name 
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Fig. 115.—Plan of Lhessalonica, From Admiralty Chart. 


of Jason,” to whom, perhaps, they had brought letters of introduction from the 
disciples at Philippi. Paul’s next step was to obtain employment for himself as a 
tentmaker, and for this purpose he might either hire himself to some artisan in that 


Fig. 116.— View of Thessalonica, From J. Murray's Illustrated New Testament. 


calling, or work at home and carry his manufacture to some vendor of the article. 

These preliminaries settled, he addressed himself to the great object of his mission. 
His first appeal was as usual to his own countrymen, and on the Sabbath day he 

attended their synagogue, and reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.*® The Jews, 


* Rom. xvi. 21. ® See a similar instance in Jos. Antiq. xii. 5, 1. 
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as is well known, expected the Messiah to be a temporal king, and had so interpreted 
the prophecies. Under David and Solomon they had been a powerful people, and 
their hope was that the mighty Deliverer who was promised would restore the sceptre 
to Israel. This was the great stumbling-block and stone of offence, and of this deeply- 
rooted error the Apostle on this occasion endeavoured, but in vain, to disabuse their 
minds. He taught, writes the historian, that Christ (or the Messiah) “ must needs 
have suffered, and risen from the dead, and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, 
is Christ” (or the Messiah).°’ You seek, he argued, in the Messiah a king, and 
Jesus is a king; but the kingdom of which he is sovereign is a spiritual and not a 
temporal one. For three consecutive Sabbaths Paul urged the Gospel upon the 
benighted Jews, but with little effect. A few only of them believed; but of the 
devout Greeks or proselytes (including some of the chief women of the city) a con- 
siderable number. 

At the end of three weeks all further efforts for the conversion of the Jews being 
hopeless, Paul devoted himself more particularly to the idolatrous population, and 
here his success was as remarkable as the want of it had been amongst the Jews, 
That the church which he founded at Thessalonica consisted chiefly of Pagans we 
learn from his boast in the Epistle: “They themselves” (the world at large) ‘“ shew of 
us what manner of entering in we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from idols 
to serve the living and true God;”** language which would not apply to either Jews 
or proselytes, who both acknowledged one God and did not participate in the heathen 
abominations. The nature of his address to the idolaters the historian has not 
declared; but as no arguments could be drawn from the Scriptures, as not yet 
admitted,*® the Apostle must have contrasted the grossness and impiety of their own 
superstition with the purity and beauty of the Christian scheme. The great engine 
that the Apostle wielded was the gift conferred upon him of displaying miracles. “ Our 
Gospel,” he says, “came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost,” 1° where the word ‘power’ has evidently the sense, attached to it in other 
similar passages, of supernatural agency. One thing is clear, that Paul made no use of 
any such carnal weapons as the employment of artifice, by humouring their passions, for 
plainness of speech on this, as on every occasion, was his leading characteristic. “Our 
exhortation,” he writes to them, “ was not of deceit, nor of wneleanness, nor in guile ; 
but as we were allowed of God to be put in trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, 
not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our hearts.” *°' Nay, he went so far as to 
declare to his hearers, while he was endeavouring to win them over to Christ, that he 


% Stekeyero adrois. Acts xvii. 2. Discussion ® Accordingly in the two Epistles to the 
in the way of dialogue was allowed in the syn- Thessalonians we find no quotation of the Old 
agogues of the Jews, as appears from John vi, ‘Testament, except perhaps in one solitary in- 
25, 59. Matt. xii. 9. Luke iv. 16. See Meyer, stance, viz. 1 Thess. iv. 9. 

Apostg. 807. 100 1. Thess. i. 5. 
7 Acts xvii. 3. 101 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4. 
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invited them, not to a life of pleasure and enjoyment, but of trial and persecution. 
When he afterwards alludes to their afflictions, he says, ‘ Yourselves know that we 
are appointed thereunto; for verily, when we were with you, we told you before that 
we should suffer tribulation, even as it came to pass, and ye know.” 1 

A strong persuasive to all about him must have been the eminent personal 
example set by the Apostle himself. Though still smarting under the stripes he 
had received at Philippi, he preached with unabated boldness at Thessalonica—and 
why? For the sake of gain? He would accept nothing at their hands. For the 
sake of honour? He humbled himself among them, and would not avail himself of 
the ordinary privileges of an Apostle. ‘“ Neither at any time used we flattering 
words, as ye know; nor a cloak of covetousness (God is witness); nor of men sought 
we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we might have been burdensome as 
the Apostles of Christ.”'°° As ordained to the ministry, Paul was entitled to support 
from his followers, for “the labourer is worthy of his reward ;”'* but this right the 
Apostle waived, that no man might charge him with interested motives. It was also 
necessary to set an example, more particularly at Thessalonica, where the prevailing 
fault was, that the converts, charmed with the new religion, were disposed to abandon 
their ordinary business and make no provision for this life. In his First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians the Apostle exhorts, ‘ That ye study to be quiet, and to do your own 
2105 


business, and to work with your own hands, as we commanded you. And again, Paul 


charges the church to “warn them that are unruly ;”*°° and in the Second Epistle he 
speaks still more plainly: ‘“‘ Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, 
and not after the tradition which he received of us. or yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us; for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you, neither did 
we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you; not because we have not power, but 
to make ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us. or even when we were with 
you this we commanded you, that ¢f any would not work neither should he eat; for 
we hear that there are some among you which walk disorderly, working not at all, 
but are busybodies. Now them that are such we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own bread.” 1° 

The Apostle, indeed, while at Thessalonica was at one and the same time the 
Christian advocate and the industrious artisan. He had no private fortune. He had 
either already expended it upon the Gospel, or perhaps it had been confiscated by the 
Jews. “I have suffered the loss of all things,’ '°* where the Greek word would rather 
signify, ‘I have been fined (or mulcted) of all.’ It mattered little to one who looked to 
an everlasting crown whether he was or not surrounded by the comforts of life, for “ I 


102 | Thess. iii. 4. 105 | Thess. iv. 11. 107 2 Thess. iii. 6-12. 
103 J Thess. ii. 5, 6. 106 1 Thess. v. 14. 1 e¢jprmOnv. Philipp. iii. 8, 
104 Tuke x. 7. 
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have learned,” he says, “in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased and how to abound; everywhere and in all things 
I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need.” 1°° 

But it is likely that, notwithstanding his toil night and day, the Apostle at this 
time underwent very unusual privations. There had been recently throughout 
Greece so severe a famine, that a modius or peck of wheat was sold for six drachme, 
or nearly five shillings, being six times the usual price.” It is also probable 
that the Apostle still continued to labour under no little bodily infirmity from his 
besetting disorder, ophthalmia; so that he was less able to earn the wonted wages by 
personal exertion in the art of tentmaking. 

Fortunately, under such a concurrence of difficulties, assistance was rendered to 
him from an unexpected quarter. The cruel usage he had experienced at Philippi 
seems to have kindled amongst the Philippians a strong feeling towards him, and 
perhaps Luke, who was still there, may have given a proper direction to their 
liberality. Certain it is, that while Paul was at Thessalonica he twice received 
relief from the Philippians, and eleven years after, when a prisoner at Rome, he 
gratefully recalls the circumstance to their recollection. ‘‘ Ye Philippians, know that 
in Thessulonica also ye sent once and again unto my necessities.” ' 

Paul had now been some months at Thessalonica, and a church had been planted 
which was destined to be one of the brightest ornaments of early Christendom. 
Amongst the converts were several who became afterwards the constant companions 
and fellow-labourers of the Apostle, as Caius, Aristarchus, and Secundus, and 
perhaps Jason his host. As the numbers increased he appointed ministers ;° and 
though Paul himself would not receive any stipend as an Apostle, we may assume 
from the necessity of the case that those who were constituted the regular pastors 
of the church were supported by it. The instrument by which order was pre- 
served in the Christian community was, excommunication. If any one submitted 
not to the commands of the Apostle or the ordinances of the church, he was, after 
sufficient warning, expelled from the society. “If any man,” writes the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians, “ obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have no 
company with him, that he may be ashamed; yet count him not as an enemy, but 
admonish him as a brother.” 1“ 

The question may perhaps suggest itself to the reader how, when the Apostle 
should take leave of the Thessalonians, were they to regulate their faith? While he 
was with them, he would unfold the Christian scheme by word of mouth ; but to 


40 Philipp. iv. 11, 12. sojourn of Paul at Thessalonica was of long 
10 Fasti Sacri, p. 290, No. 1735. continuance. 
Philipp. iv. 15, 16. The fact that relief was m2 Acts xix. 29; xx. 4, 
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whom were they to refer in his absence? I think the answer is, that Paul, upon 
their conversion, placed in their hands the Old Testament, as the groundwork of the 
new covenant, and containing the prophecies relating to it, and that he also delivered 
to them the Gospel of St. Matthew,’ the only one of the four which had then been 
published. The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians appears to refer plainly to St. 
Matthew, and assumes that the Gospel was in their hands. In speaking of the last 
day, he says, “But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I 
write unto you, for yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a 
thief in the night.”"° The allusion evidently is to the following passage in St. 


Fig. 117.—The church in uhich according to tradition Paul preached at Thessalonica, From Cousinery. 


Matthew: “ But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only. Watch, therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come; but know this, that if the good man of the house had known in what watch the 
thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up.” 1" 

The labours of Paul at Thessalonica were soon to be brought to a close. The 
Jews had rejected the Gospel themselves, but they were not the less jealous of its 
reception by the Gentiles. Their indignation against Paul and Silas was such, that 
apparently they meditated their destruction by lawless violence. They instigated 
the lowest vagabonds of the place to break out into a riot, and the whole town was 


05 See note on 1 Thess. y. 2. PPL DHOSSe Vouk yas 17 Matt. xxiv. 36, 42, 43. 
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soon thrown into confusion. The mob made an attack upon the house of Jason, 
where Paul and Silas lodged, with a view of dragging them forth, when they would 
easily fall victims to the fury of the people. An intimation, however, of their 
intention was secretly conveyed to the Apostles, and they were not to be found. 
The rabble then laid hold of Jason himself with some of the brethren, who chanced 
to be there, and carried them before the civic authorities, called the politarchs.”* 

We are now involved in legal proceedings, and must premise a few words upon 
the administration of justice in a Greek city enjoying its freedom, like Thessalonica. 
In general, the accuser served a summons upon the delinquent to attend at a certain 
time before the magistrate; but in criminal matters, where from the nature of the 
crime or other circumstances an escape was to be apprehended, the informer was 
permitted to arrest the person of the accused, and drag him before the tribunal. 
When the parties met before the judge the plaintiff preferred his indictment, and if 
on the assumption of the facts alleged the charge was sustainable, the magistrates 
received it; and thereupon the accusation was copied upon a tablet and posted in 
court, and a day was named for the trial. The prisoner, at the discretion of the 
judge, was either placed in confinement, or was allowed to be at large on giving 
satisfactory bail. When the matter came on to be heard the plaintiff pledged his 
oath to the truth of the charge, and then opened his case, and substantiated it in the 
usual manner by oral testimony or documentary evidence. The accused was then 
sworn to his defence, and proceeded to answer the several counts, and offered his 
proofs. Both plaintiff and defendant were allowed only a limited time for their 
address, and the duration was measured by a clepsydra or water-clock (fig. 118). 
The judges were a certain number of jurors, selected by lot from those liable to serve. 
When both sides had concluded, the jurors yoted by ballot, and the opinion of the 
majority determined the result.’ 

What was the crime of which Jason and his associates were now accused ? It 
was treason! The law of the Twelve Tables (the Magna Charta of Rome) had simply 


U8 esi tovs moAurapyas. Acts xvil.8. We have 
here again an instance of the extreme accuracy 
of Luke in describing the magistrates of Thes- 
salonica by a title not given to them in books, 
from which an impostor might have gathered 
the fact, but found only in ancient monuments 
accidentally brought to light in comparatively 
modern times. 

It appears from an inscription (Boeckh, 1967; 
and Cousinery, p. 27) that there were seven 
politarchs. Tlohetrapxovvray Swouratpov Tov 
KXeoratpas, kat Aovkiov Hovriov Sexovvdou, Tov= 
BXiov Pdaviov 2aBeivov, Anpuyntpiov tov Pavpov, 
Anpntpiov rod Nikorddews, Zathov Tov Iappeviovos, 
Tov kai Meviokov, Tatov ’AyiMAniov Horeirov Taplou 
Tis TOAEws Tavpov Tod ’Aupias Tov Kat ‘PyyAov, Tup- 


vaotapxovytos Tavpouv Tod Apupias Tov Kat ‘Prydov. 
It is also remarkable that in this short inscription 
we have no less than six names that are mentioned 
in the New Testament, viz. Sosipater, Lucius, 
Pontius, Secundus, Publius, Demetrius, and 
Gaius, some of whom were the companions of 
Paul. Secundus was, as we learn from the Acts, 
a Thessalonian, and Sosipater was of a neigh- 
bouring city, viz., Berea. Acts xx. 4. Fur- 
ther, we find two of those mentioned in the 
inscription, called each by two names, as Zaidos 
6 kal Ménokos and Tadpos 6 kai ‘Piyyhos, corre- 
sponding to the expression in Luke, Satdos 6 
kal IlavAos. Acts xiii. 9. 

" See Smith’s Greek and Rom. Antiquities, 
art. Aikn. 
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enacted, that “ whoever excited an enemy against the state, or betrayed a citizen to 
an enemy, was to be punished with death.” ’° But under the Emperors (Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, and Tiberius) the provisions of the Twelve Tables had been extended by 
what were called the Julian Laws, and by them treason was made to comprise various 
offences. “ Whoever violated the majesty of the state” (qui majestatem publicam 
lwserit) was declared a traitor ; and upon the construction of this general and vague 
clause it was impossible to say within what bounds the Imperial jealousy was to be 
confined. Ifa person sold a statue of the Emperor,” or if he insulted the Cesar by 
casting at it a stone, it was treason.’* Indeed eventually, if one desired to overwhelm 
an enemy, and could find no plausible pretence for a prosecution, it was a common 
resource to call in aid the law of treason.’** It was on a groundless charge of this 
kind that the Jews succeeded in wresting from Pilate the condemnation of our Saviour, 
for as he had declared himself to be a king, the decrees of the Cxsars, or the Julian 


Fig. 118.—A clepsydra or water-clock. From C, W. King’s Antique Gems. 


The water is held in an egg-shaped vessel, and escapes through a small orifice at the pointed end, and measures a space of 
twenty minutes. ‘Ihe vessel is supported by a pair of Cupids. 


Laws, were said to have been violated by such an assumption of royalty. The 
punishment probably varied according to the heinousness of the offence. In some 
cases, the penalty was death; in others, “interdiction from fire and water,’ which : 
was equivalent to outlawry, and drove the traitor into exile.’ The mildest sentence 
was confiscation of property. 

It was to the Julian Laws that the mob of Thessalonica now had recourse against 
Jason and his companions. They dragged them before the politarchs, saying, 
“These that have turned the world upside down are come hither also, whom Jason 
hath received; and these all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar” (the Julian Laws), 


b) 


“saying, that ‘There is another king, one Jesus.” The Roman Proconsul was 
resident at Thessalonica, and the authorities would be alarmed at the idea of being 
thought disloyal. True it was that the kingdom of which Paul had spoken was a 


spiritual, and not a temporal one, but might not the Cesar, the arbitrary disposer of 


20 Dig. xlviii. 4, 3. ™ Tac. Ann.i.73. nium accusationum complementum erat. Tac. 
21 Dig, xlviii. 4, 3. 123 Dig, xlviii. 4,5, Amn. iii. 38. 
2 Addito majestatis crimine, quod tum om- 25 Tac, Ann, iii. 38. 
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life and death, consider even such a doctrine treasonable ? The indictment carried a 
difficulty with it, and is said to have “troubled the people and the rulers of the 
city.” The politarchs dared not dismiss the complaint; they contented themselves 
with taking bail!“° from Jason and the rest, to appear upon the day named for their 
trial, and then set them at liberty. When night came, the disciples, fearful of the 
result, sent away Paul and Silas to Bercea, 

How long Paul remained at Thessalonica is not said, but he preached in the 
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synagogue for three Sabbath days,’ which would give three weeks; and besides 
this, he appeals, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, to their knowledge of his way 
of life,!’8 as if he had lived amongst them for some considerable period ; and further, 
he mentions in the Epistle to the Philippians (who were one hundred miles distant 
from Thessalonica) that they had twice sent relief to his necessities while he was at 
Thessalonica,!?? and we must therefore conclude that his stay there extended to 
several months. 

Timothy, on Paul’s departure, remained behind at Thessalonica. The popular 
fury had been directed against Paul and Silas as the principal offenders, but the 
youthful Timothy was not an object of their indignation. He therefore sojourned 
a little longer in the incipient church,’ but was directed to follow the Apostles 
soon after, which he did, and rejomed them at Bercea.’* 

Before we dismiss Thessalonica, we may add that Jason and the rest were pro- 
bably afterwards put upon their trial, and their property either wholly or partially 
confiscated. We may also conjecture that the persecution thus begun against the 
Christians of Thessalonica was of some continuance, for allusion is made to it in both 
the Epistles which Paul afterwards wrote to them. “Ye, brethren, became followers 
of the churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus; for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews; who both killed 
the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets, and have persecuted us; and they please 
not God, and are contrary to all men; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 


132° One of the inflictions on the Christians of Judea had been 
3 


they might be saved. 
the spoiling of their goods,’ and as the Thessalonians were suffering like things, 


we may infer that they had at least been subjected to heavy fines. In the Second 


126 


a writer as Luke. 
8! That Timothy rejoined Paul at Bercea ap- 


aBdvres 7d ikavdv. Acts xvil. 9. See LXX. 
Levit. xxv. 26. But others, as Meyer (Apostg. 


309) consider that the matter was now finally 
disposed of, and that the expression of Luke 
means that Jason and the rest were bound over 
to good behaviour and to keep the peace. 

It Acts xvit, 2, 

28 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 7. 

29 Philipp. iv. 16. 

189 eLéreuav rdév te TadAoy Kat tov Séday eis 
Bepoay. Acts xvii. 10. The name of Timothy 
is no doubt purposely omitted by so accurate 


pears from the words, tréuevov dé 6 re Sihas Kat 
d Tydbeos exe. Acts xvii. 14. It is well ob- 
served by Wordsworth, on 1 Thess. iii. 6, that 
Paul confided each of his three Macedonian 
churches to a beloved follower, viz. Philippi to 
Luke, Thessalonica to Timothy, and Bercea to 
Silas. 

182 1 Thess. ii. 14—16. 

188 Heb, x, 34, 
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Epistle, Paul again adverts to their sufferings thus: “We ourselves glory in you in 
the churches of God for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure.” ™ 

We now proceed with Paul and Silas to Berea. This was a walled town, and was 
included in Macedonia Tertia.’° As you approach it from Pella, an open plain 
stretches away on the left down to the seaside, and on the right tower the heights 
The city itself (for it still exists) is 


situate on the eastern slope of the mount,'® and just before entering it from Pella 


of Mount Bermius, part of the Olympic range. 


flows a rivulet from which numerous rills are diverted into the city. Partly from 
these artificial ducts, and partly from natural springs, there is scarcely a street that 


Fig. 119.— Coin of Berea. 
Cbv. Ade€avépos (Alexander).— Rev. A man sacrificing at an altar, and before him a table with two urns, and beyond it 
¢ Pp 3 


From Pellerin. 


acolumnu. The legend is Kow. Make. B New. Bepawwy. (community of the Macedonians. Of the Bereeans twice Neocori). 

It is observable that the name is spelt Bepaca, not Bepora as in Acts xvii. 10. Some by mistake have connected the B, not 

with vewxopwv, but with Maxedovias, as if Berea were in Macedonia Secunda, whereas it was in Macedonia Tertia. 
is not enlivened by a running rivulet; all these waters when collected join the River 
Haliacmon. 


the Macedonians, from a pecuhar lisp, changed ® into B, and Phercea in their mouths 
137 


Bercea was founded by one Pheres, and was called after him Phercea, but 
became Bercea, At the present day the original pronunciation has been resumed, 
and the name is still Pheri‘a, or more commonly Kara-Pheria. Hs ancient import- 
ance has disappeared, and the principal occupation of the inhabitants is hewing red 
marble from the quarries of the adjoining mountain.’* 

The reasons why the Apostle was conducted to Bercea can only be conjectured, 
but we may arrive at some probability. In the first place it was in the course of his 
progress through Macedonia, and as Bercea was a town beyond the limits of 
Macedonia Secunda, the jurisdiction of the magistrates of Thessalonica would not 
extend to it. But the principal inducement was, perhaps, the comparative seclusion 
of Berca. Had Paul proceeded along the Via Egnatia to Pella, the capital of 


+ 


184 9 Thess. i. 4. 
1% Edessa quoque et Bercea eodem [to Mace- 
donia Tertia] concesserunt. Livy, xlv. 29. 
185 4) Bépoa modus ev Tats Umwpeias Keirae TOU 
, ” an . ss 
Beppiov dpovs. Strabo, excerpt. ex lib. vii. 
(p. 181, Tauchnitz). 


$7 Bepora woAts Makeddver, fv pagw amd Pepyntds 


Twos KTirOeioay, Pepora kat Kata Makedovas Bepoua 

tpomn Tov ® eis B. Ktymol. 
A 4 ‘ 

dovias, jv Pepwva xticae daciv, avtois de ro & 


Bépota Aus Make- 


eis B perarrocety, ws Badakpov, Bidurmor, BeBadwov. 
Stephanus Byz. See Wetstein, Acts xvii. 10. 

188 See Malte-Brun; Leake’s Travels in North- 
ern Greece, Ke. 
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Macedonia Tertia, and there remained, his enemies at Thessalonica would immediately 
have discovered his retreat, and have followed up their designs against his life. In 
order to baffle his pursuers, the Apostle seems, in parting from Thessalonica, to have 
struck off into a byroad. The great highway, the famous Via Egnatia, ran from 
Thessalonica to Pella, a distance, according both to the Antonine Itinerary and the 
Peutinger Table, of twenty-seven miles, and from Pella a branch road ran to Berea, 
which, according to the Peutinger Table, was a distance of thirty miles, making in 
the whole, from Thessalonica to Bercea by way of Pella, fifty-seven miles. But the 
Antonine Itinerary gives another and apparently a direct road from Thessalonica to 
Bercea, and makes the distance fifty-one miles only ; and as we hear nothing in the Acts 
of Paul passing through Pella, he probably took the less frequented route referred to 
in the Antonine Itinerary. There is a passage in Cicero which furnishes a remark- 
able illustration of this part of the Apostle’s circuit. In his bitter invective against 
Piso, who had been prefect of Macedonia, and whose base practices had so exasperated 
the province against him that he was fain to avoid any appearance in public, he thus 
addresses him: “ You came to Thessalonica without the knowledge of any, and by 
night ; and when you could not endure the laments of the mourners and the storm 
of complaints, you stole away to the secluded town of Berwa,” '°° 

Considering the hostility that Paul had just encountered from the Jews of 
Thessalonica, it could scarcely be matter of surprise if on reaching Bercea he should 
pass by the children of Abraham and appeal at once to the Gentiles. Paul, how- 
ever, acted only on the purest motives, and his affection to his own countrymen 
was far too deep-rooted to be shaken by a systematic persecution from them. He 
now, as heretofore, attended the synagogue at Bercea, and argued with the Jews, as 
before at Thessalonica, on the nature of the Messiah’s kingdom. To the credit of the 
Berceans be it spoken, that they were more noble than those of Thessalonica, and 
applied themselves daily to the study of the law and the prophets, to ascertain 
whether the doctrines promulgated by Paul were well founded. Many of them were 
convinced, and professed themselves Christians, and their example was followed by a 
considerable number of the Gentiles, both men and women; and amongst the latter 
sex were some of the highest rank. Things had never gone on so prosperously, when 
all at once the clouds gathered and a storm broke over his head, and the Apostle 
was obliged to fly for his life. 

Intelligence had reached the Jews of Thessalonica that Paul was preaching with 
his wonted success at Bercea. They were furious, and made all haste to come up 
with him, and overwhelm the apostate from the Law of Moses. Presently all Bercea 
was in commotion, and an assault was meditated. The danger was imminent; and as 


® 'Thessalonicam omnibus inscientibus noc- oppidum devium Berceam profugisti. Cic. in 
tuque venisti, qui cum concentum plorantium  Pis, 36. 
et tempestatem qucerelarum ferre non posces, in 
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the Jews were plainly with venomous malice pursuing the Apostle from place to place, 
so that no more good could be effected in that quarter without exposing a valuable 
life to almost certain destruction, it was resolyed that Paul should quit Macedonia 
altogether for the present, and, as the safest route, should cross the country to the 
nearest seaport, and embark on board the first vessel he could find. Silas, and Timothy 
who had since come from Thessalonica to Bercea, had not been marked out as the 
objects of vengeance, and they were to remain at Berea’ until they heard of the 
Apostle’s arrival at some place of safety. The presence of Silas and Timothy at 
Bercea would strengthen the faith of the new converts, and when the tumult had sub- 
sided they might carry the last tidings with them to Paul. But how was the Apostle 
to pursue his journey ? Afflicted with weakness of sight, amounting almost to blindness, 
was he to travel alone, and that by night, through a strange country? The affectionate 
brethren of Bercea furnished him with trusty guides, who were not to part from him 


until he was beyond the reach of danger. Paul and his attendants left their enemies 


4 at Dium, to which there was a 


The distance of Dium from Berea, according to the Anto- 


behind them, and found their way down to the seaside 
direct road from Bercea. 
nine Itinerary, was seventeen miles. 
followed the beaten track as far as Dium, but it has been much disputed whether 
from this point they passed to Athens by land or sea. In favour of the first hypo- 
“2 which are more applicable to 


There can be no doubt that Paul and his guides 


thesis are the expressions of caOioTta@vtes and Hyayor, 
a land journey than to a voyage. On the other hand, the statement that the disciples 


9? 143 


“sent him forth to go down to the sea seems almost decisive that at Dium they 
took ship. Again, in tracing Paul’s journey from Philippi to Thessalonica, Luke 
notices that they passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, though they did not 
stop at either place. 
Bercea to Athens, Luke should not have adverted to the important cities that Paul 


must have visited by the way. Besides, had Paul travelled by land he would more 


How then is it conceivable that if Paul went by land from 


naturally have gone direct to Corinth, and then (if at all) to Athens, and not have 
deviated from his route to visit Athens first. The sea route is also confirmed by the 
fact that Paul read at Athens the inscription on the altar to the unknown gods, 
for this altar lay on the road from Port Phalereus to Athens. 

The duration of Paul’s ministry at Bercea is not stated, but it was probably some 


weeks, for many converts were made ;‘*° and intelligence of this success had reached 


149 Acts xvii 14. 

Ml Oe ext tv Oddacoay, Acts xvii. 14. Usque 
ad mare. ss émi is thus employed by the best 
writers, as in the following passage from Strabo: 
daca pev obv vmep THs Zedevxibos ws ent THV 
Atyurtoy kai tiv “ApaBiay avicxovta xopa Koi\n 
Supia xadeira. Xvi. 2 (p. 365, Tauchnitz). kara- 
Bavrwv 6 &s et Oadaooav. Paus. ii. 25,8 and 
90 ; and see Diod. Sic. xiv. 49; Zosim.i.4; Diog. 


Laért. viii. 69, &c. Some render the passage, ‘as 
if to the sea,’ that is, they took the road to the 
sea as if for a voyage, to mislead the Apostle’s 
adversaries, and then struck off into the road 
to Athens by land. But the hypothesis is un- 
tenable. 

sa A etsexviL, LD: 

48 Acts xvii. 14. 


M4 See post. 
Bey Acts xvi. 12: 
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Thessalonica, which was more than fifty miles distant,"*° and the Thessalonian Jews had 
taken counsel and sent their emissaries to Bercea, who created the disturbance which 
obliged Paul eventually to take his departure. It is also probable that one at least of 
the “two hindrances,” !*? whatever they were, which prevented his return to Thessa- 
lonica, occurred while he was at Bercea, which again would argue some interval. 

The time consumed on the way from Bercea to Athens would depend on the route 
taken. The road by land was, according to the Antonine Itinerary, two hundred and 
fifty-one miles, which might be accomplished in about ten days. But assuming that 
Paul took ship, and that the distance by sea was much the same as that by land, the 
voyage, if they sailed in the daytime only, would occupy about six days, and if they 
sailed by night also about three days.'** 


Fig 120.— View of Athens jrom the entrance to Port Pireus. From a sketch by W. Simpson. 


The time of Paul’s arrival at Athens is, to a great extent, matter of conjecture. 


If Paul proceeded to Athens by land he might have made the journey either in winter 
or summer, for the roads were always open; but if, as we think most likely, he 
sailed thither, then as the navigation of the ancients was considered to be closed about 
11th November,“* though subject to exceptions, particularly in the coasting trade,!*° 
the voyage must be placed at some time previously to 11th November. We shall see 
hereafter that when Paul quitted Athens he went to Corinth, and had been there a 
year and six months when Gallio arrived, about 4th June, a.p. 53. Paul had quitted 


Acts xvii. 18. 49 See Roman Cal. 
Thess. i, 18; Md Velbbay, ING, Jeb, sil, 25, 
Wieseler’s Chronol. Apost. 43. 
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Athens therefore about 4th December, a.p. 51, and as his sojourn at Athens must 
have been several weeks (say a month), we should place his arrival there about the 
beginning of November, a.p. 51. 

So soon as Paul’s companions had conducted him to Athens, and seen him safely 
lodged there, they returned to Bercea charged with a message from him to Silas and 
Timothy, to rejoin the Apostle in Greece with all convenient expedition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Paul at Athens—Corinth—Ephesus—Jerusalem. 


Athens, the eye of Greece! Mother of arts 
And eloquence! Native to famous wits! 
See there, the olive groves of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
There—flowery hill—Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing; there Iissus rolls 
His whispering stream. Within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages—his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum then, and painted Stoa next. 

Milton. 


Paut at Athens! Once the bigoted Jew, now the champion of Christianity, amongst 
the vaunted sages and philosophers of the great metropolis of letters! How curiosity 
is on the stretch to know his reception! They who were stirred by the trumpet-blast 
of Demosthenes, will they listen to one no less eloquent, and of deeper feeling, and 
advocating a cause of far higher and of everlasting import? They who followed with 
delight the speculative flights of Plato in his vain searchings after truth, can they 
fail to be ravished by the full light poured upon their darkened vision by direct reve- 
lation from the Deity? Oh! that Paul could have met Socrates in the market-place, 
and that Plato had written the dialogue! But Socrates and Plato had long since 
passed away. Socrates had fallen the victim of an age of which he was far in advance ; 
and how was Paul, a preacher of sublimer doctrines in more degenerate days, to escape 
a similar fate ? 

Athens at this time was no longer, what she had been under the rule of Pericles, 
the centre and focus of a little empire. Sparta and the Allies had humbled her by 
the Peloponnesian war, and after many vicissitudes she fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the dominion of the Macedonians and finally of Rome. The part taken by her 
in the political struggles for power was invariably unfortunate. In the war between 
Pompey and Cesar, Athens, under the influence of noble motives, attached herself to 
Pompey, and it was only the generosity of the victor that spared the living for the 
sake of the dead. Again, when Brutus and Cassius strove to maintain the liberties of 


I | 
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their country against the usurpations of Octavius and Antony, Athens, which ever 
adopted the liberal cause, ranged herself under the banners of the two last of the Romans. 
Brutus indeed spent his last winter before the battle of Philippi in the pursuit of 
philosophy at Athens, under Cratippus and Theomnestus.! Again, when the dissen- 
sions between Octavius and Antony broke out into open hostilities, Athens once more 
unluckily (but perhaps unavoidably) took the part of Antony, and after the battle of 
Actium lay at the feet of the young autocrat. Octavius was, happily, of a merciful 
and forgiving temper, and Athens was once more spared. It was not to be expected 
that the Julian family should regard the city with any degree of favour, and until the 
close of the twelve Caesars Athens was discountenanced, and pined under the cold 
shade of Imperial displeasure. 

Extraordinary as it may appear, yet such was the prestige of Athens, from the 
fame of her ancestry, that notwithstanding these repeated offences the most unre- 
lenting victor never went to the extreme of depriving her of liberty. Even under 
the twelve Cesars Athens was still a free city’—free in a Roman sense ; that is, when 
the interests of Rome did not interfere she had the privilege of living under her 
own customs and making laws for her own citizens. The constitution at this time, 
as appears from inscriptions, consisted of the three estates: the Areopagus, the 
Council of Six Hundred, and the People.* The Areopagus took precedence in rank, 
and not improbably also in power. 

The city was wholly divested of political consequence, but in the world of letters 
it still maintained a conspicuous place. It was no longer the fountain of light, the 
only source from which flowed all the streams of philosophy and rhetoric among sur- 
rounding nations; but it still shone as a university for education, on a par with 
Alexandria and Tarsus. It so happened, however, that Athens was not now prolific 
of talent. The preceding age had furnished many illustrious names, and the succeeding 
one, in the time of Adrian, was also not wanting in luminaries; but the golden age 
of the past had expired, and the silver age of the future had not yet commenced. 
Philosophers and rhetoricians there were in abundance, for learning was the staple in 
which Athens traded, but none of them rose to any world-wide celebrity. 

There was the same lull in respect of the fine arts. The types of excellence in 
architecture, statuary, and painting, met the observer at every turn; but there were 
no living artists who could rival the immortal works of their fathers. It is likely that 
when any transcendent merit rose to the surface, it was drafted off to Rome to gratify 
the vanity of the Emperor. 

Let us now take a survey of the outward aspect presented to the eye of a stranger 
as he perambulated the city. 


1 Plutarch, Brutus, 24, 5 Bovdt 7 e& Apelov mayov, 1) Bovdy tev €£a- 
2 For the details of Athenian history, see xociwy, 6 Sjwos. See Renan’s St. Paul, p. 193, 
p. 260, note. note. 
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Let us first follow the footsteps of the Apostle, from Phalerus* to Athens. As he 
steps on shore at the port, he sees before him the splendid temple of Ceres, another 
of Minerva, and another of Jupiter. A little farther on are some altars, and pausing 
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Fig. 121.—Plan of Ports and Long Walls of Athens. From Anacharsis. 


to read the inscription, he finds on one of them the dedication, “To the unknown 
God ;”° perhaps Jehovah, the great God of the Jews, or rather of all peoples and of 


* Phalerus was the nearest Athenian port to 
one coming from Macedonia; and the altars of 
the unknown gods were on the road from it to 
the city. Pausan. Attic. i.1,4. Pireeus, how- 
ever, was no doubt at this time the more usual 
port. See Philost. Vit. Apoll. iv. 17; Tac. Ann. 
v. 10; Lucian, Navig. v. 20. And Paul may 
have landed there. 


° Frequent reference is made to these un- 


known gods. Thus, Bwpoi 6 dey re dvopafopevarv 
’Ayvootov. Pausan. Attic. i. 1,4. of kai’ Ayyooror 
Saydvev Bapot puvra. Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 3. 
huets S€ rov ev AOnvais “Ayvaotov epeupdvres kat 
mpookurnoartes, &C. Lucian, Philoptaris, 29; and 
sec Hesych. ’Ayv@res Oeoi: Pausan. Eliac. v. 
14, 6. It is said that in the time of a plague, 
and it being uncertain what god was offended, 
a number of sheep, some white and some black, 
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the universe. What is yonder temple, with neither doors nor roof? 
burnt by Mardonius at the time of the Persian invasion. 

Let us now approach Athens itself, following Pausanias as our guide. Ascending 
from the Pireus, we pass between the ruins of the two Long Walls, and along the 
great carriage road® to the Piraic gate,’ which opens upon a street running, between 
the Pnyx on the left and Museum Hill on the right, to the Agora, the forum or 
market-place. On passing the gate we observe on either side a splendid colonnade, 
under the porticoes of which are ranges of shops, furnished with all the costly and 


attractive wares of the age, while in front of the shops are seen rows of statues in 


It is Juno’s, 


bronze of the most celebrated heroes and heroines of antiquity.* 

As we advance we pass the house of Polytion, where Alcibiades and his dis- 
solute companions’ evoked the wrath of their fellow citizens by their mockery of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries.° We now stand at the end of the street, in the very 


heart of the Agora, the forum or market-place, where several roads meet. 


The 


original city was built for security on the Acropolis, and the country people used to 


were, by the advice of Epimenides (the Cretan 
whois quoted by St. Paul), let loose on the Areo- 
pagus, and wherever any one lay down an altar 
was erected + mpoonkxovtr. bed, Diog. Laért. 
Epimenides, lib. i. c. 10, s. 3; and it is easy 
to conceive that on one of these altars was the 
inscription ’Ayvacre beg. 

It is a common error to assume that the altars 
referred to in the citations were respectively 
inscribed to the unknown gods in the plural. 
The correct meaning unquestionably is, that each 
altar was dedicated “‘to the unknown god,” in 
the singular. See Meyer, Apostg.315; Olshausen, 
Apostg. by Ebrard, 238. And the Philopatris 
of Lucian speaks of the "Ayvworoy Gedy in the 
singular number. Philop. 29. However, no 
such inscription has been found. See Renan’s 
St. Paul, p. 174, note. 

Others suggest that the altar may have been 
dedicated to some idol, but that in the course of 
time, by some mishap, the name of the idol had 
been lost, and that to secure its sanctity it was 
inscribed with the words, “'To the god whose 
name is now unknown.” 

According to others, the altar was really de- 
dicated to the true God, that of the Jews, whom 
the Athenians would fain conciliate. There can 
be no doubt that from the time of Alexander 
the Great, there had been constant intercourse 
between the Jews and the Grecks, and leagues 
of friendship were entered into between them 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 4, 10), and the Athenians had 
even erected a statue at Athens in honour of 


Hyrcanus, the high priest of the true God. Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 8,5; see Biscoe, c. 8, p. 212. 

8 duakirds, Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 10. Leake 
places this highway outside the Long Walls 
and on the north side of them. Topog. of 
Athens, 92. But in this he has not been fol- 
lowed by later writers. See Smith’s Geogr. 
Dict. vol. i. p. 260. 

* Many think that Pausanias entered by the 
Dipylum gate, which was outside the Long Walls 
and more to the west. But this cannot be, for 
the Dipylum gate divided the outer Ceramicus 
from the inner Ceramicus, and Pausanias did 
not reach the Ceramicus until he came to the 
end of the street by which he had entered: 
oroal O€ ciow amd TV TUa@Y es Tov Kepapeckor. 
Pausan. i. 2, 4. The reason why some fix on 
the Dipylum gate is, that they suppose it to 
be the general thoroughfare from the Pirzeus 
(Leake, 91); but this has been shown to be 
erroneous. Forchhammer, p. 296, cited Smith’s 
Dict. vol. i. p. 268. Dipylum, otherwise the 
Ceramic or Thriasian gate, was the most fre- 
quented of all the gates, but the neighbourhood 
about it was of a low description, and it was 
called the Prostitutes’ gate (Anpiddes mvdar) from 
its being the haunt of all the courtesans of the 
city. See Leake, pp. 75 and 80. 

8 groai Sé elow ard Tov TUd@Y es TOY Kepapet- 
Koy, Kal eikdves mpd avt@v xaXkal, kal yuvatkay Kat 
dvipay, dois Te UmHpXE Kal oy tis Adyos es SdEav. 
Pausan. Attic. i. 2, 4. 

® Pausan. Attic. i. 2, 4. 
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bring their products for sale to the foot: of the rock on the western side, where 
was the ascent. This undercliff accordingly became the market.'® But in course of 
time, as the city grew, the population flowed over from the heights into the plain 
below and streets began to be formed there. The part first occupied was that about 
the market, and hence the new town was itself called the Agora, or Market. Eventu- 
ally the whole hollow between the Acropolis and the Areopagus on the north, the 
Pnyx on the west, and the Museum Hill on the south, became populous, and was all 
known by the name of the Agora." 

Taking our stand then at the end of the street which descends from the Piraic 
gate, we find ourselves in the heart of the city where the principal ways meet. 
‘Behind us is the street of the Piraic gate, by which we entered. On the right 
runs off the Royal Portico,” and in front of us is a triumphal gateway, opening 
upon the road which passes in front of the Painted Portico, or Porch of the Stoies." 
This gateway is one of the best known objects in Athens, and is celebrated for the 
sculpture upon it, which represents the victory of the Athenians over the cavalry 


and mercenaries of Cassander.* 


Here also is the statue of Hermes Agoreus, or 


10 Thucyd. ii. 15. 

"Tt reached northward to the foot of the 
Acropolis, for the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton were in the Agora (Arist. Rhet. 1.9; 
Lucian, Parasit. 48; Aristoph. Lysist. 633), and 
yet were at the commencement of the ascent to 
the Acropolis. 7 dvusev és wédw, Arvian Anab. iii. 
16; wérpav rap’ adrny Iaddados, Eurip. Hippol. 
30 (see Smith’s Geogr. Dict. vol. i. p. 297). On 
the west the Agora reached to the Pnyx, which 
was said to be in it. év ayopd mpos TO Kiba, 
Plutarch, Solon, 25. On the south it neared 
Colonus, a knoll connected with the Museum, 
Tapa TO Ko\ove elotnkercay 6s eote mAnaloy Tis 
ayopas. Harpocrat. KoA@viras. The Ceramicus, 
also, seems to be used as almost an equivalent 
expression to the Agora; but there was this dis- 
tinction, that the Ceramicus reached up to the 
gate Dipylum, whereas the Agora did not extend 
beyond the place called the Mereuries by the 
side of the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, which was 
halfway between the Porch and the gate Dipy- 
lum, for Xenophon recommends that the horse- 
men before joining a procession should, to show 
their respect for all the gods, begin by riding 
round the Agora, and he starts them from the 
Mercuries. «i? écwv (deav) iepa kal aydApara ev 
Ti) dyopa eo, radta ap&dpevor dad Tov “Eppov 
KUKA@ Tepi THY ayopay Kal Ta iepa TepLeAavvoter, 
Xenoph, Hipparch. iii, 1. Again, the Gymna- 
sium of Ptolemy is said by Pausanias to be not 
in, but “ not far from the Agora,” ev Sé r@ yupva- 


Pausan. i, 17, 2. 
mpatn d€ eorw ev dE Kadovpevn oToa Bagi- 
Aevos. Pausan. i. 3. 

18 This follows from the three routes taken by 
Pausanias after arriving at the end of the Piraic 
Street. The first route turns to the right, ev 
be&a, to the croa Bacidtevos. He then returns to 
the same spot and goes forward to the Painted 
Porch. lodor 6¢ mpos tiv oroay, hv TorkiAny dvopa- 


, a > a rhea > UG 
ai@ THs ayopas améxovTe ov TOXV. 


12 


(ovow and tov ypapav, éorw ‘“Eppijs yxadkovs 
kadovpevos Ayopaios kal IlvAn mAnoiov, Pausan. i. 
15, 1; and then after apparently passing the 
Painted Porch he turns to the left, going up the 
Ceramicus till he comes to the Mereuries and the 
Gymnasium of Ptolemy. ¢v d€ 7@ yupvaci@ tis 
dyopas ameéxovrte ov mov, Trodepatov amd rod 
KaTaoKEevacapevou Kahoupev@, AiGor TE eiow ‘Eppat, 
&c. Pausan. i. 17,2. The ocrod Bacidecos and 
the oroa Iloikihn Were apparently contiguous, for 
the Mercuries began from both Porches, amd yap 
THs TLoukiAns kat tis Tod Bacielov crods eicw ot 
‘Epuat. Harpocrat. and Phot. ‘Eppai. The ex- 
planation perhaps is, that the Mercuries com- 
menced from ‘Epps “Ayopaios, the Mereury of 
the market, which stood at the western end of 
the Royal Porch, and were thence continued in 
front of the Painted Porch and up the street 
leading to the Dipyluam Gate. They might thus 
be said to run from the two porches, viz. first 
from the Royal Porch northward, and thence 
from the Painted Porch westward. 
14. Pausane, Lo, 1 
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Mercury of the Market, and this is regarded as the very centre of the Agora.’® Ti 
was erected by the nine archons, and is one of the most admired pieces of casting in 
bronze in all the city.’* It is sometimes also referred to as the Mercury of the Gate,'? 
or the Mercury of the Porch. 
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Fig. 122.—Plan of Athens. From Spruner’s Atlas. 


The Royal Porch ({toa Bacidevos), the colonnade on our right, as we stand at 
the end of the Piraic Street, is so called because here the king archon sits for the 
trial of causes,’ and upon the summit are mounted the statues of Theseus throwing 
Sciron into the sea and of Aurora carrying away Cephalus,”’ and before the cloister 
stand the statues of Conon and of his little less celebrated son Timotheus.*! The 
colonnade in front of us as we stand at the end of the Piraic Street, the colonnade 
which lines the west side of the street which continues the Piraic Street, is the 
celebrated Painted Porch, so called from the numerous paintings with which it is 


19 ey weon dyopa Wpurat ‘Eppos *Ayopaiov dyadpa, Jupit. Trag. 30. 


Scholiast ad Aristoph. Equit. 297. 

'8 of evvéa dpxovtes Tais pudais dvebecav ‘“Eppiy 
mapa tov mud@va tov ’Artixdy (lege, ’Ayopaior). 
Harpocrat. and Photius. 

7 rept rov ‘Eppiy tov mpos ri wudidt. Demosth. 
c. Euerg. et Mnesil. p. 146. 


18 §’Ayopaios 6 mapa thy Horkidny. Lucian, 


9 76 b€ yapior, 6 Kepapeckos . . . mporn de ear 
ev Oc&a Kadoupern otoa Bacidevos, vba Kabicer 
Bacwdeds eviavoiay dpywv dpxnv Kadovpevny Bact~ 
hecav. Pausan. Attic. i. 3, 1. 

*0 Pausan. Attic. i. 3, 1. 

+1 Pausan. Attic. i. 15, 1. 
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decorated.22. Here Zeno, the Stoic, founded his school of philosophy, and here his 
followers, the philosophers of the Porch, may still be seen in their loose-flowing 
gowns, with venerable beards and pale faces and thoughtful brows, either seated in 
deep study and pondering over some abstruse problem, or perambulating up and 
down discussing the subtlest questions of morals and metaphysics.” The paint- 


Fig. 123.—A Philosopher studying a voll of papyrus before a gnomon, or sun-dial. From C. W. King’s Antique Gems. 


ing on one of the side walls of the porch represents the battle between the 
Athenians and the Lacedemonians at Ginoe, while in one compartment of the central 
wall are the Athenians under Theseus fighting with the Amazons; and in another 
compartment Troy is taken, and the assembled chieftains are debating the outrage of 
Ajax upon Cassandra, the prophetic daughter of Priam. ‘The other side wall, at 
the farther end, displays a painting of stirring interest, the battle of Marathon. 
Miltiades and Callimachus, the polemarchs, are seen cheering on the little patriot 
band, and the turbaned host of Datis and Artaphernes are flying in disorder to 
their ships. The gallant Cynegirus, to prevent their escape, has seized a boat first 
with one hand and then with the other, and both have been severed by the Persian 
scimitars, and le bleeding on the ground, and he now gripes the boat with his 
teeth. There in the thickest of the mélée is the poet-warrior Adschylus, and there is 
the faithful dog of an Athenian, who, while his master is engaged in combat, has 
fastened on the heels of his adversary. In front of the porch are erected the bronze 
statues of the great men, and amongst the, most honoured is that of the immortal 
Solon, the founder of the Athenian constitution.” 

Passing the Painted Porch, we now turn to the left and walk up the Ceramicus, 
the street leading to the Dipylum Gate, which opens upon the Sacred Way, the road 
to Eleusis. This street is remarkable for the stone pillars called the “ Mercuries,” 
square blocks of about a man’s height, and surmounted with the head of Mercury.” 


42 Pausan. Attic. is 3, 1. 

* @xpos Tepumarav, pitoodpov To xpaw exav. 
Lucian, Jupiter Trag. 1. Kai érvxov yap vepednv 
TOV TUXEL@v TrEpLBEBAnpEvos (Jupiter), cynpaticas 
€mautov eis Tov exelvav Tpdmov, Kal TOY Teywva eTI- 
oragapevos ed pida egxew prroodpo. Lucian, 
Jupiter Trag. 16. The scene is laid in the Sroa 
TloukiAy of the Agora. 


*4 Pausan. Attic. i. 15, 2, et seq. 

* Pausan.i.16,1. And see Demosth. in Aristog. 
27, p. 807; Ailian, Var. Hist. viii. 16. 

°° Gad yap tHs TlouktAns, Kal ths Tod Bacthews 
groas eiow of “Eppat kadovpevor' dua yap TO 
modovs KeioOar Kal tro iWiat@v Kal apxdvTav 
ravTny eiAndéva THY mpoonyopiay cupeBnker. 
Harpoerat. and Phot. “Eppat. 


| 


hl 
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They are inscribed with moral sentences for the edification of the wayfarer, and 
some are as old as Hipparchus, the brother of Hippias the tyrant, for on one of them 
we read, “ The gift of Hipparchus: Go and think no ill;” and on another, “The 
gift of Hipparchus: Never betray thy friend.”?* The Mercuries serve also as 
direction posts; for when a single road, as Vesta Street, branches off from the 
Ceramicus, there stands at the corner a three-faced Janus, with the three routes 
underwritten ;** and where a street crosses so that four ways meet, we find a four- 
faced Mercury as a guide to the embarrassed traveller.” About halfway up the street 
is an open space, called specially “the Mercuries,” from the number of Mercuries 
here congregated to indicate the various routes.*” A little to the right is one of the 


Fig. 124.— Temple of Theseus. 


From T. H. Dyer’s Athens. 


oldest and at the same time one of the grandest works in all Athens, viz., the 
Theseum, or Temple of Theseus, erected in the fifth century before the Christian era, 
and still standing (fig. 124). 


are crowded into the area of the Agora between the Areopagus and Acropolis on 


The temples and statues and public buildings that 


7 Inmapxevos “Eppns* “Immapyxevor “Eppat’ ds 
dveaotnoev “Immapyos atnAas, eyypavas eis avras 
Uy] PX af 
éeheyeia, €& Sv eueddov Bedrious oi avayvyvaoKovtes 
yiverOa. Hesych. 
puja t08 ‘Immapxou Sreixe dikaca povar. 
puja 708 “Inrapxov: My didov éfarara. 
Plato, Hipparchus. 


* rpixepados 6 “Eppuns, orep SiddoKwv Tas 


iq ‘ \ a € ‘ a a , 
dbvvs, Kal exov Umoypapyy, rod pev atrn éper, 


mov O€ exelyn igws b€ mpds Exdatny Oddv Keadiy 
etyev. Muxpdy 8 av@ tov tpixedpddov (subaudi 
‘Eppov), mapa tiv “Eoriav 6d6v. Harpocrat. 
Tpcxegados ‘Epis. 

* rerpaxspados “Epyns ev ti tpidd@ 7 Kepa- 
peck® iputo. Hesych. ‘Eppys. And again, “Epis 
retpaxedbados ev Kepaperk@ Tedeoapyidov epyor- 
Photius, ‘“Epuis. 


30 idor ré eloty “Eppat. Pausan. i. 17, 2. 
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the north, the Pnyx on the west, and the Museum on the south, are countless. 
There is the Temple of Apollo, called the Patroum, and the Temple of the Mother 
of the Gods, or the Metroum, and the circular Tholus, where the prytanes take their 
meals and offer their sacrifices, the council house, where the six hundred meet, the 
famous altar of the Twelve Gods, the statues of the heroes from whom the wards or 
quarters of Athens take their names, called the Eponymi, the statues of Hirene, 
Amphiaraus, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Hercules, Apollo, 
and Pindar, the Temple of Ares, or Mars, at the foot of the Areopagus, the Temples 
of Aphrodite, Pandemus, and Vulcan, the Odeum, the Eurysaceum, &c.,°* and 
near the western limit of the Agora is the statue of the Cretan poet Epimenides,® 


Fig. 125.— View of Athens from the south, from a point near the Monument of Philopappus. 


In the centre is the Acropolis. Below, on the extreme left, is the hill of Areopagus. The open space to the south of the 
Areopagus, and of the Acropolis, is the site of the ancient Agora, or Market, or Forum, now uninhabited. 


whose testimony to the lying rascality of his countrymen is cited by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to Titus ; ** and in another part may be seen the statue of a Jew in pontifical 
robes, the High Priest Hyrcanus, whose friendship for the Athenians had called 
forth this testimony of their regard. The traveller may gaze also on the statue 
of a Jewish Princess, viz. the beautiful Berenice, the sister of Agrippa I., that 


" pooehOere otv TH Stavola Kat eis tHy Sroay cited from Xenophon, ante, p. 244, note ”. 


tHy Iorkidny, dmrdvrey yap viv rév Kada@y epyav ® See Smith’s Geogr. Dict. vol. i. p. 296. 
Ta Uropuvnuara ev TH ’A-yopa avdkera. AUschin. 38 Pausan., i. 14, 3. 

in Ctesiphon. ec. 62, p. 487 (the Porch, there- Pe Like is dae 

fore, was in the Agora, and must have formed 3 Jos. Ant, xix, 8, 5. 


the western side of it); and see the passage 
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very Berenice before whom Paul was some years after this to plead the cause of 
Christianity.*® 

The Agora of Athens, in its widest sense, was not what according to modern 
conception is meant by a market, but was an extensive quarter of the city. It is 
probable, however, that an open area at the foot of the Acropolis was still exclusively 


occupied as a market, and that it reached thence to the Royal Cloister on the south 


Fig. 126.—Gate of the Agora, or market on the north of the Acropolis. From Fisher's Belgium, &c. 


and the Painted Porch on the west, and this we may almost infer from the fact that 
the Mercury which stood at the junction of these two porticoes or colonnades was 
called distinctively the Mercury of the Market. In one sense, indeed, the whole 
quarter known as the Agora was a market, for at the same time that it contained all 
the finest temples and statues and public edifices of Athens, it was one great bazaar 
of an irregular form, but everywhere presenting the busy scene of commercial life. 
Here was the flower piazza, there the fish-stalls, here the mart for men’s clothing, 
there for women’s clothing, here a stand for slaves, there a bookstall, not to mention 


36 The inscription of the statue was as fol-  evepyerwy tns modews exyovov. Acad. Inscript. 
lows: JovAvay Bepevexny Baowkuooay Iovdwov vol. xxvi. p. 451, citing Spon, Mise. p, 319. 
Aypurma Baov\ews Ovyatepa kau peyahov Baci\ewy 


VOL. I. Bs 
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the stores of pottery, perfumes, garlic, onions, walnuts, apples, and vegetables and 
fruits of every description.” 

Such was the Agora at the south of the Acropolis, but at the north of the 
Acropolis was also a market in the strictest sense of the word, that is, there was an 
open space, isolated from the rest of the city, and devoted exclusively to the sale of 
commodities. The site of this market (which, as more useful than ornamental, is 
scarcely mentioned in ancient writers**) has been ascertained by the testimony of 
monuments and inscriptions which still exist.*° On the north side of the Acropolis, and 
fronting westwards, is a Doric portico of four columns (fig. 126), and on the acroterium, 
On the 


entablature is an inscription to the effect that the portico was erected from donations 


or summit of the pediment, was, but no longer is, an equestrian statue.*° 


presented by Julius Cesar and Augustus, and was dedicated to Minerva Archegetis 
in the pretorship of Eucles of Marathon (who had succeeded in the care of the work 
The 
date of the erection, from the mention of Eucles as archon, is supposed by Boeckh 


to his father Herodes), and in the archonship of Nicias the son of Serapion.*? 
to be somewhere between B.c. 12 and a.p. 1. The inscription at the foot of the 
statue which stood on the acroterium proves the person thus honoured to have been 
Lucius, the grandson and adopted son of Augustus.“ The portico had a peculiar con- 
figuration, just such as we should expect for the vestibule of a market,’ and at the 
entrance of the portal was found the base of a statue erected in honour of Julia, the 
mother of Tiberius, and the inscription upon it shows that the expense of the monu- 
ment was defrayed by Dionysius when he and Quintus Nevius Rufus were clerks of 


the market.“ It is justly remarked by Boeckh, that the clerkship of the market is 


37 Leake’s Athens, p. 380. 
“8 The existence of a second market is evi- 


Tov kal mpesBevoavtos. él apxovros Nikiov Tod 


Separiavos "A@uoveas. Boeckh, No. 477. Boeckh 


denced by the fact that the market at the south 
of the Acropolis is distinguished as the o/d mar- 
ket. °AmoANdd@pos ev TO rept Oe@y Tlavdnudy 
CAdpodirny) dynow "AOnrvnow adidprbeioay rept 
THv “Apxatay ayopay, dia ro evravOa mavra Tov 
Sjpov ouvayerbar TO madatov ev rais exkAnolas as 
exddouv ayopas. Harpocrat. and Phot. Mavdnuds 
"Adpodirn. The quarter where the new market 
lay was called Eretyria. 
Makiotov tis Tpipudtas droiicOjval pacw tn 


’Epetpiav © of pev ard 


‘Eperpieas’ of & amd ths “AOnvnow “Eperpias, 1 
vuv eat dyopa. Strabo x. 1 (p. 824, Tauchnitz). 

*° Some, however, still dispute (but, as appears, 
on insufficient grounds,) the existence of a second 
market. See Smith’s Geogr. Dict. vol. i. p. 294. 

* That the statue was equestrian appears from 
the measurements of the acroterium. See Stuart. 

1 6 Onpos and tév Swpedv td Latov lovAiov 
Kaigapos Oeovd Kat Avroxparopos Kaioapos, Geod 
viod weBacrov, "AOnva “Apynyéridt, otparnyooyros 
emt ToUs omAitas Evkdéovs Mapafwviov, tod Kal 


, \ > , a D 
SiadeEapevov Thy exehevay tod marpds “Hpwsdov, 


suggests that this Herodes was of the family of 
Herodes Atticus, and gives the following pedigree : 
Herodes 


Eucles 


Hipparchus 


Atticus 


Herodes Atticus. 

6 Onpos AovKuov Kaicapa Avrokparopos, beod 
viov, SeBacrov Kaicapos vidv. Boeckh, No. 812. 
3 See Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, vol. i. p. 1. 

4 “Toudiay Oecv SeBaotHy Updveray 7 Bovdy 7 €& 
*Apnov mayou Kal 7) Bovdn Tov é€akooiay Kai oO 


42 


djpos, avadevtos ek TV idiwy Atovugiov Tov AvAou 
Mapabeviov, Ayopavopovvtwy aitod te Atovyaiov 
Mapadoviov kat Koivrou Nau Biov ‘Povdov Mediréws. 
Boeckh, No. 313. From Julia being described 
as ea, Boeckh supposes the date to be some time 
under the Emperor Claudius. See a facsimile 
of the inscription in Stuart and Revett. 
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here mentioned because the statue was erected within the limits of the market, and 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to give any other explanation. There is yet another 
inscription confirmatory of the same view, for close to the portal was found a stone 
upon which was engraved a decree of the Emperor Adrian, which declares the 
amount of dues to the state in respect of oils, and subjects the sale of this product 
to various stringent restrictions.*” It is also worthy of note, that at a little distance 
to the east of the portal, and where we should suppose would be the other extremity 
of the market, we find the famous Temple of the Winds, erected by Andronicus 
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Fig. 127.—Zemple of the Winds, or Clock Tower. From TL. H. Lyer’s Athens. 


Cyrrhestes, and very appropriate to the site of a market. It is an octagon, with the 
eight winds, into which the Athenian compass was divided, represented by appropriate 
figures and costumes on the eight sides, and on the summit was a Triton turning on 
a spindle and holding in his hand a switch, pointing from time to time to the quarter of 
the wind; and on the exterior was a sun-dial with lines cut in the stone (which are still 
traceable) to indicate the hour while the sun was shining,** and within was a clepsydra, 


*© The inscription is too long to be copied, but will be found in Boeckh, No. 355, 
*° See Leake’s Athens, 64. 
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or water clock, to tell the hour when the weather was cloudy. The tradition is, 
that Socrates used to take his stand at the foot of this clock tower and there instruct 
the rising youth of Athens.*’ Considering the extent of ancient Athens, there must 
have been a market, either concentrated or dispersed, for the north as well as for the 
south of the Acropolis, and we cannot well avoid the conclusion that here, between 
the Doric portico on the west and the clock tower on the east, was an open space, 
answering strictly to the modern idea of a market. We have dwelt thus long upon 
the Agora at the south and the market at the north as possessing an unusual interest 
from the fact that the Apostle Paul discoursed for weeks with all comers in one 
or other of these areas. 

Another site that also claims our attention is the Areopagus, or Mars Hill. This 
was a rocky elevation on the west of the Acropolis, and divided from it by a narrow 
valley. It sloped gently toward the west, and the line of it formed the northern 
limit of the old Agora, of which so much has been said. At the eastern and highest 
end was the place of meeting of the celebrated court of Areopagus, otherwise called the 
Upper Court, as opposed to the Council of Six Hundred, which sat in the Agora below. 
It was the most august of all the courts, and it was at this bar that Socrates was 
arraigned and condemned on the ground of innovating upon the state religion. The 
name of Mars Hill is traced to the fable that here Mars was tried before the 
assembled gods for the murder of a son of Neptune.*® 


7 eyrds b€ rhs modews @ore TO SiOackadeiov first a quadrangular excavation, seven paces from 
ro Saxparous, €v @ eat KuKA@ of awdpes kat oi — right to left and three paces across, divided into 
dvenou toropuspevor. From a MS, of the 15th two equal compartments; that to the left is 
century. hollowed about two feet deep in the middle, so 

4 When at Athens, in 1851,I examined the as to leave solid benches round the sides, ap- 
Areopagus with some minuteness. The hillisa parently for seats. The right compartment has 
bare and rugged rock, lying east and west, ab- no corresponding excavation. I observed that 
rupt on the east, north, and south, but toward the cutting forming the eastern side has been 


the west descending by a gradual slope. The 
length of the platform at the top, from the east- 
ward extremity to the commencement of the 
slope on the west, is about sixty paces, and the 
width at the eastern end from north to south is 
about twenty-four paces, but increasing toward 
the west. The stairs are at the south-eastern 
corner, Sixteen steps still remain, and four 
others can be traced. After ascending a little 
more than half-way, an opening, formerly used 
as a passage, leads up on the left to an open area 
on the summit, covering about sixteen paces 
N. to 8. and ten paces E. to W., which perhaps 
anciently served as an apartment for the suitors 
and oflicials, until their presence was required 
in court. Near the top of the stairs are two 
steps to the right, by which probably the Areo- 
pagites mounted to their seats. At the top of the 
stairs is the court of Areopagus itself. There is 


streaked, so as to imitate large square stones, 
from which I conclude that the face of the rock 
remains much as it ever was. At the southern 
corner of the left compartment is a rude stone, 
levelled at the top, which may be that men- 
tioned by Pausanias as the Stone of Insolence, 
on which the accuser stood, and to the south of 
the right compartment is a smoothed stone, of a 
corresponding level, and ascended by a step 
from the head of the stairs, which may be the 
stone called by Pausanias the Stone of Impu- 
dence, on which the prisoner was placed. rods 
d€ Gpyovs Aidous ef dv érraow boot Sikas Uréexovst, 
kal of dtwxovres, Tov ev "YBpews, Tov dé “Avaideias 
avrol svonagovor.. Pausan. i. 28, 5. From the 
side of each of these two stones rises a higher 
stone, of an irregular and massive form, upon 
which the accuser or the aecused might lean at 
his conyenience. These are, perhaps, the Baépa 
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We now mount the Acropolis, an isolated rock rising majestically from the heart of 
the city. We ascend successive flights of steps, and at last reach the Propylea or 
vestibule, leading by five marble portals to the elevated platform above. On our left, 


as we go up, is the gallery of paintings, and on our right is the Temple of Victory. 


Fig. 128.—Site of the court of Areopagus. From a model made by the author from personal examination and measurement in 1851. 


Paul must have ascended the Areopagus from the Agora by these steps, and have stood in the hollow excavated at the 
top, and must have addressed the Areopagites ranged in tiers on the benches of the surrounding court, 


We pass the gorgeous gateway and stand before the gigantic bronze statue of Minerva 
Promachus, with helmed head and spear in hand, the presiding goddess of the city, a 
well-known landmark for miles and miles to the mariner at sea and the pilgrim on 


referred to by Euripides : The quadrangular excavation of which I 
tos 8’ els "Apevov dxO0v ov, és Sixnv 7’ have spoken may have answered to what in 
gorny, eyia ev Odrepov AaBiwv Badpov, an English court is called the well, viz. the hol- 


To & addo mpéaBherp’ Hrep Hv 'Epwiwy. 


Iphig. Taur. 961. low space immediately under the judges, de- 
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shore; on our left is the Erechtheum, or temple of Minerva Polias, and on our right 
the Parthenon itself, unrivalled for its marble columns, and sculptured frieze the 
work of Phidias * (fig. 131). 

To describe all the temples and statues in Athens would be an endless task. 
There was every conceivable variety of structure and sculpture. Temples of marble, 
temples of stone, temples quadrangular, temples round; statues colossal, statues full 
size, and statues diminutive; some in bronze, some in marble, some in stone, some in 
wood, some in pottery, some plain, some painted, some overlaid with ivory, or gold, or 
silver, some isolated, some projecting in relief from the wall. Well might the sacred 
historian add that Paul’s spirit was stirred within him as he scanned a city so 
crowded with idols.°° It was a common saying about Athens that it was easier to 
find there a god than a man. The sight, too, must have been the more striking to 
one who had passed his early life at Jerusalem, within whose circuit not an image 
was to be geen.°? 

Athens, however, after all, was a strange compound of grandeur and mean- 
ness. Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the Acropolis itself and of the 
city below. The Ceramicus, from the Dipylum gate down to the Agora or Market, 
was broad and imposing,” and the street from the Piraic gate to the Ceramicus was 
lined on each side, as we have seen, with handsome porticoes ; but, in general, where 
the public monuments did not preoccupy the ground, the streets were narrow and 
crooked, and there were the usual little alleys and passages of a crowded Eastern 


voted to the officials interested in the pleadings. 
The surface of the rock round the quadrangle 
chamber rises toward the north, and upon this 
upper platform were probably ranged the judges. 
There is room for benches on the east, and west, 
and north, and also on the south on each side of 
the stairs. On the north may have been two or 
three rows of benches, one above another, and 
one of them ean still be traced by a cutting. The 
whole space occupied by the court was probably 
a square of sixteen paces each way. Near the 
north-castern corner the rock has been cut into 
the shape and size of an altar, and possibly 
this may be the altar of Minerva Martia, dedi- 
cated by Orestes. kai Bopds eorw ’AOnvas’ Apeias, 
dv aveOnkev [Orestes] amodpuyav mv Sikny. Pau- 
san. 1, 28, 5. At the north-western corner of 
the court the rock has been levelled for two or 
three yards, as for a passage, and at the end are 
two steps leading tothe west. Beyond the court, 
on the north-west, but still on the summit, is 
another open area, where some public building 
may have stood, but I did not distinguish any 
remains. On the slope to the west were several 
excavations for buildings and some dry walls. 
At the foot of the hill, on the north, the ruins of 


the church of Dionysius the Areopagite may be 
seen toward the east, the building apparently 
haying been erected on the nearest site to the 
court of Areopagus above. The form of it was 
arectangle, with an apsis at the eastern end. 
Under the hill, a little more to the west, the 
rock has been excavated, so as to form two sides 
of another edifice, probably a church, and there 
are steps up the rock, but I could not trace them 
to the summit, and it seemed to me doubtful 
whether they had formed a staircase to the top of 
the Areopagus, or only to a gallery of the church. 
Under the rock, still farther to the west, I ob- 
served a cross cut in the rock, and my guide 
informed me that it was from the height above 
that St. Paul, according to tradition, preached to 
the people below. 

* The greater part of the frieze is in the 
British Museum. 

®° xareidodov. Acts xvii. 16. See Wetstein 
ad loc. 

Nulla simulacra urbibus suis, nedum tem- 
plis sinunt. ‘Tac. Hist. v. 5. ot & dyadpa ovdev 
ev avTots mote Tots ‘Ieporodipors €xxov. Dion, 
xxxvii. 17. 
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Fig 129.—Plan of the Acropolis. 
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Fig 130.—Coin of Athens 


e From Pellerin. 
On the right is the ascent by stairs to the Acropolis, and on the top are first the Propyla to the right, then the statue of Minerva 
in the centre, and then on the left the Parthenon. 


At the foot of the rock is the cave of Pan 


131.—The Parthenon, or Jemple of Minerva. 


From T. H. Lyer’s Athens. 
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city. The Agora may perhaps not be improperly compared to the City of London as 
it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth, or still more appropriately to the great bazaar 
of some Eastern capital, as that of Constantinople. 

Paul had come to Athens as a temporary refuge. His intention previously had 
been to evangelise Macedonia, but at Bercea his progress had been broken off, and 
that so suddenly that no other plan of operations had yet been substituted. He was 
now waiting at Athens for the arrival of Silas and Timothy from Bercea, that he 
might concert with them the course of future operations. He was alone, and among 
strangers, and, bowed by infirmity, he had not proposed to unfold the banner of the 
Gospel where the prospect was so inauspicious. But one of Paul’s earnest and ardent 
temperament could ill brook to remain long an idle spectator while the grossest 
superstition was staring him in the face. “ His heart was hot within him, and while 
he was musing the fire kindled, and at the last he spake with his tongue.” But not 
even then did he neglect the preference he invariably showed to his own countrymen. 
On each Sabbath day he entered into the synagogue (for there was one at Athens 
as elsewhere) and preached to the Jews and proselytes,* but during the week he 
daily frequented the Agora, and opened the truths of religion to the casual 
passers by.°? 

The word “ Agora” at Athens might, as we have seen,°* be understood in three 
senses: Ist, as the quarter of the city so called, lying between the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the Museum hill; 2nd, as the market or forum at the 
south of the Acropolis; and, 3rd, as the market for commodities at the north of the 
Acropolis. In the first place, we cannot think that Luke, by “the market,” meant 
any particular quarter of the city, as such. An Athenian might by “the market” 
well intend a portion of the city commonly known by that name; but Luke, a native 
of Antioch, and writing for the general reader, could scarcely have so expressed him- 
self. Besides, the object of the Apostle evidently was to take up a post where he 
could command the largest audience. The market which Luke had in view was a 
market proper, and might be either that on the south or that to the north of the 
Acropolis. We lean to the hypothesis that it was the one to the south, for the 
following reasons: 1. In the time of the Apostle, when the market simply was spoken 
of, as here by Luke, the old market to the south of the Acropolis was invariably and 
without exception the one referréd to. 2. Paul, in his discourse, was encountered by 
the Stoics, which, if we look to,the relative positions of the market and the Porch, 


kunOeioa Oe excidev did pecou-rov Spdpov xopi¢erar,  dirigere aciein a foro ad portam possint. Liv. 
ds evOvvns Te Kai deios KaraBaivwy dvwbev oyiter  XXXi. 24. 


Tus ExaTépwb_ev ad’T@ maparetapevas oToas, ep ov 83 Psalm xxxix. 3, 

dyopagovrw A@nvaioi re kai of Nowroi. Himerius 4 ey rH cuvaywy; Tots Lovdalois Kal Tois o€Bo- 
Sophist. Orat. 8, p. 446. Ab Dipylo accessit.  pevos. Acts xvii. 17 

Porta ea, velut in ore urbis posita, major ali- © ey ti ayopa mpos rods mapatvyxdvoytas, 
quanto potentiorque quam ceeteree est, et intra Acts xvii. 17. 

eam extraque late sunt vie, ut et oppidani 8 See p. 244. 
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was the most natural thing in the world, for the Porch of the Stoics formed the 
western side of the southern market. 3. When the philosophers laid hands on Paul 
they took him up to Mars Hill, and this also is strictly in keeping with the view that 
Paul was preaching in the old market, for the stairs leading up to the Areopagus 
started from the north side of the old or southern market. 

Fancy portrays to the mind’s eye the Apostle in humble garb encircled in the 
southern market by dealers and chapmen, busybodies and idlers, listening with 
curiosity to strange doctrines flowing from a tongue, eloquent indeed, but betraying 
a foreign accent. The orator whom accident had thrown upon their shores was 
apparently highly gifted by nature, for he could return a ready answer to the caviller, 
and had even some store of learning, for he could quote their best writers with 
fluency. A passion for novelty was the prominent feature of the Athenian character. 
Students were there assembled from all quarters of the globe to cultivate letters, 
to imbibe knowledge, and carry home with them the very newest fashion of philosophy. 
“ All the Athenians and strangers which were there,” says Luke (and the observation 
is fully confirmed from other sources),” “spent their time in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.”** Amid such a population the daily harangues 
of Paul could not fail to create an intensity of interest. It was evident that sooner or 
later the zeal of the Apostle would bring him into collision with the Athenian system 
of idolatry. But before we narrate the circumstances which led to this catastrophe, 
let us advert for a moment to an intervening incident. 

After Paul had been a short time at Athens Timothy arrived from Bercea, but 
Such was the critical situation of the rising church at Bercea, that Silas, the 
colleague of Paul, and himself an Apostle, and to whose care the Bercean church had 
been more particularly confided, had not deemed it advisable to take his departure. 
The youthful and active Timothy, whose authority was less weighty amongst the Bercean 
converts, had started by himself to join the Apostle. He brought with him no 
consolatory news from Macedonia, more particularly as regards Thessalonica. When 
Paul had quitted Thessalonica in such haste he had anticipated a very brief absence 
—‘ for an hour’s time,”®*—he had expected that the storm would soon blow over, and 


alone. 


that after preaching awhile at Berea he might again return. On the contrary, new 
troubles had overtaken him at Bercea, and he had fled for his life to a distant city. 
At Athens he still cherished the idea that as soon as Silas and Timothy joined him 


ovdey te peAera@vras, mAnv éyew Te kal dKovew 
So the scholiast on Arist. Eq. 975: 
detypa rors eoriv ev Ietpacei, €vOa rool ovyyyovro 
&evow kal rrodtrau Kal €hoyorolouy, cited with other 
passages by Kuinoel on Acts xvii. 21. It is 
said that in Athens were 360 Aécya, or resorts 


5T jpeis b€-++ ovdev mocodvtes evOade Kabnpeba 


/ : 
. + muvOavopevoe Kata THY dyopay et TL heyerar  Kauydr, 


vearepov. Demosth. Philippic. Epist. 5. 7 
Bov\eobe, eimé prot, meplidvres aitav muvOaverOar 
Kara THY ayopar, Aéyerai TL Kawyov, Philipp. ie 5; 
and there are other passages to the like effect, 


as pera Kawdrntos pev Adyou dmatacba. dpiorot 
(Thucyd. iii. 38), upon which the scholiast re- 
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for gossip. Ibid. 
58 Acts xvii. 21. 
%° arpos Karpov Spas. 


1 Thess. ii. 17. 
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circumstances might have so changed for the better that they all might revisit 


Thessalonica. But now when Timothy arrived and brought the intelligence that the 
Jews of Thessalonica were still mad against the Apostle, and had banded themselves 
together to pursue him from place to place, the delusive hopes in which he had 
indulged all vanished, and it was evident that a return to Thessalonica was for the 
present impracticable. 

But what anxiety of mind did Paul now suffer for the fate of the Thessalonians ! 
The Jews of that city were the acknowledged and bitter enemies of the Gospel, and 
yet the Thessalonian church had been left to itself. Luke had remained at Philippi 
—Silas was still at Bercea—but at Thessalonica there was no Apostle to pilot the 
yessel, though the tempest there still raged with the utmost violence. Paul had not 
He determined therefore to remain at 


even any intelligence of their present state. 
Athens alone, and to send Timothy to Thessalonica, the church more particularly 
confided to his care, to comfort them in their affliction, to strengthen their faith, and 
In the following passage from the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians the Apostle has beautifully expressed his earnest longing to 


to bring him news of their welfare. 


revisit that church, and his trouble of mind lest they should have fallen away from 
the faith: “ But we, brethren, being bereaved of you for a short time in presence, 
not in heart, endeavoured the more abundantly to see your face with great desire. 
Wherefore we would have come unto you, even I Paul, once and again, but Satan 
hindered us. For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? Are not even ye 
in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory and 
joy. Wherefore when we could no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at 
Athens alone ;®° and sent Timothy, our brother, and minister of God, and our fellow- 
labourer in the Gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you concerning 
your faith: that no man should be moved by these afflictions, for yourselves know 
that we are appointed thereunto. For verily, when we were with you, we told you 
before that we should suffer tribulation ; even as it came to pass, and ye know. For 
this cause, when I could no longer forbear, I sent to know your faith, lest by some 
means the tempter have tempted you, and our labour be in vain.” 

Timothy now set out from Athens for Thessalonica, and the Apostle was again 


6 Wieseler suggests that Timothy never ar- 
rived at Athens, but that Paul, after having 
desired Silas and Timothy to come to him és 
taxiora, Acts xvil. 15, countermanded the injunc- 
tion, and directed Timothy to proceed to Thessa- 
lonica, and that Paul, by saying that he was left 
at Athens alone, means only that he waived the 
order that Silas and Timothy should join him 
there. Wieseler, Chronol. Apost. 248. But as 
those who conducted Paul to Athens carried the 
message back to Silas and Timothy to come as 


taxiora, “ with all haste,” the countermand, to 
be effectual, must have been sent off immediately 
after the departure of Paul’s guides; and if so, 
how could the events at Athens be said to have 
occurred as he was waiting for their arrival 
(Acts xvii. 16)? more particularly as his en- 
counter with the Epicureans and Stoics was 
while he was so waiting, and this encounter was 
toward the close of his sojourn, for he left Athens 
in consequence of it. 

61 ] Thess. ii. 17 to 20; and 1 Thess. iii. 1 to 5 


hil 
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left alone to declaim against Pagan idolatries. His ability and learning had by 
this time attracted public observation, and even the Epicureans and the philosophers 
who paced the Painted Porch adjoining the market did not deem it beneath their 
dignity to enter the lists against so formidable an antagonist. 


Fig. 132.—Portrait of Epicurus, Founder of the Sect of Epicureans. From C. W. King’s Antique Gems. 


The Epicureans, so called from their founder Epicurus, an Athenian, supposed 
the world to have been formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and that the Deity 
was a purely contemplative being, insensible to pain or pleasure, and taking no 
interest in the affairs of mankind®*—that the soul was material and had no conscious- 


ness after death, but was dispersed into its primitive elements. Their axiom was, 


Fig. 133.—Portrait of Zeno, Founder of the Set of the Stoics. From EBelloriua. 


“Death is nothing to us; for what is dissolved is insensible, and what is insensible 
is nothing to us.” % 
The Stoics, founded by Zeno, a native of Cyprus, but who taught at Athens, were 


of a different and somewhat more rational school. They believed in one God, the 


® Diog. Laért. x. 1, 31. 6 Diog. Laért. x. 1, 31. 
PAG oY 
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Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end; that by him the world had been 
created and was sustained ;“* that under him were divine beings, called Demons, who 
sympathised with mankind and superintended all their actions ;* that the souls of the 
good were exalted after death to superior intelligences called Heroes ;*° but that the 
souls of others on their separation from the body became amalgamated with the 
general mass of animated matter, and ceased to have any distinct or personal 
consciousness.” 

Such were the Epicureans and Stoics (the Sadducees and Pharisees of the Greeks), 
who, loitering about Athens in learned leisure, now proffered battle to the Apostle. 
Paul was little disposed to indulge their passion for literary trifling, or to involve 
himself in the subtleties with which human reason had entangled itself. He dis- 
claimed all the weapons of sophistry, and preached matters of fact plain and simple 
in themselves, however repugnant to the preconceived notions of philosophy, viz., 
that Jesus of Nazareth had come into the world to save sinners, and had risen from 
the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep. 
to the bystanders and said, “ What can this babbler mean ?” while the Stoics assumed 
a more serious air, and charged him with an innovation on the state religion. He 


The Epicureans turned contemptuously 


had preached unto them Jesus and the Resurrection, and as there were altars at 
Athens to Modesty, Fame, Impetuosity, Persuasion, Pity, Health, Peace, Democracy, 
and such like,®* the foolish philosophers of the Porch conceived Jesus and Resurrection 
to be a god and goddess, and exclaimed, “ He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods!” No people ever showed more courtesy to the forms of worship practised by 
other nations than the Athenians. They were even solicitous to enrol as their own 
every god that was adored on the face of the earth, but at the same time it was death 
for any private person to disturb the religion of the State by the introduction of any 
foreign god that had not been publicly recognised.”® Such had been the law in the 
time of Socrates, and such it was still; for the Romans, when they became masters of 
the city, allowed the descendants of so illustrious an ancestry to retain their laws and 
continue their courts of judicature.” 


* Diog. Laért. vii. 1, 70 and 72. 

® Diog. Laért. vii. 1, 79. 

6 Diog. Laért. vii. 79. 

§7 Diog. Laért. vii. 84. 

68 See Pausan. Attic. 

89 Jerome mentions that there was an altar at 


of Mithridates, occupied Athens; but Sylla, 
B.c. 86 (Fasti Hellen.), took it by storm from 
Aristion, the tyrant who held it for Mithridates, 
and again gave the Athenians their liberty. 
L. Sulla Athenas, quas Archelaus Preefectus 


Mithridatis occuparat, circumsedit, et cum 
Athens to the gods of Asia, and Europe, and maximo labore expugnavit. Urbi libertatem et 
Africa—to the unknown and foreign gods. Com.  civibus que habuerant reddidit. Liv. Ixxxi.; 


ad Tit, 1. 12. Appian, Mithrid. 38. 


 yopum & nv rovro map avrots (Atheniensibus) 
kek@Aupevor, Kal Tin@pia KaTa TOV E€voy cigaydvTwY 
Gedy Spisro Odvaros. Jos. contra Ap. ii. 87. 

7 When Macedonia was reduced to a Roman 
province, Athens, with the rest of Greece, became 
nominally free. Afterwards, Archelaus, an officer 


In bo. 48, the general of Cesar took Athens, 
but the conqueror spared it. Dion xlii. 14; Fasti 
Sacri, p. 33, No. 282. 

After the battle of Philippi, Mark Antony, 
B.0. 42(Fasti Sacri, p. 48, No. 422), rewarded the 
servilities of the Athenians by giving them Aigina, 
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The Areopagus, which still retained its ancient authority, or had even extended 
it,” had exclusive jurisdiction of determining what objects of worship should be 
admitted, and of inflicting punishment when persons made any wanton inroad upon 
the national creed.”* Paul, therefore, by propagating the doctrines of one God, and a 
resurrection from the dead, and that Jesus would be the Judge of all men, had fur- 
nished a handle to the disputants, whom he had offended, to bring his life into 
jeopardy. They might urge with great plausibility that if the gods whom Paul 
preached were really such, they ought to be recognised by the State; but if they 
were no gods, the impostor who was obtruding them as such should be punished, and 
in either case the matter ought to be brought before the Areopagus. 

The court sat originally for three consecutive days in every month, but after- 
wards oftener, as occasion required, on the crown of the Hill of Areopagus, at the 
eastern end, and were ranged in concentric circles, one above another, while, in case 
of a trial, the cave or hollow in the middle was occupied by the accuser and the 
accused and their legal advisers, the accuser standing on an elevated stone on the one 


side and the accused on an elevated stone on the other.” 


Icos, Cos, Sciathus, and Peparethos. 
1 46) Neth 

In the war that followed between Augustus 
and Antony, Athens favoured Antony, for which 
Augustus, B.o. 21 (Fasti Sacri, p. 89, No. 720), 
deprived them of Aigina and Eretria, but left 
them their liberty. Dion, liv. 7. And Strabo 
tells us that Athens remained free until his 
day, A.D. 20. pepe yov ev ehevbepia Te eoTl Kal 
Ty mapa Tois ‘Pwpaios. Strabo, ix. (p. 244, 
Tauchnitz). And Germanicus, in the reign of 
Tiberius, recognised their nominal freedom ; for, 
in Athens, he was preceded by one lictor only. 
Foederi sociz et vetuste urbis datum, ut uno 
lictore uteretur. Tac. Ann. ii. 53. It was still 
free in the time of Pliny the elder (Libera heec 
civitas, Plin. N. H.iv. 11); and so it continued 
till long after the Apostolic age; see Plin. Epist. 
viii, 24. But Athens, though municipally free, 
was obliged to submit to the Imperial edicts, 
whence Josephus introduces Agrippa as saying : 
’"AOnvaior . . « 
iryepovida tis “EAAdSos wow duoLket Ta awd Tis 
Iradias mpoordypara, Jos. Bell. ii. 16. 4. 

72 Val. Max. ii. 6,4; Tacit. Ann. ii. 55; Aul. 
Gell. xii. 7; Amm, Marcell. xxix. 2, 19. 

7 Renan’s St. Paul, p. 194, citing Lysias Areo- 
pagit.; Demosth. cont. Nezr.s. 80 et seq.; Aischin. 
cont. Timarch. 81 et seq.; Diog. Laért. ii. 8, 
15, and ii. 5, and vii. 5,2; Xenoph. Mem, iii. 5, 


Appian, 
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Paul was now laid hold of,*® 


203) Cies Hp. Bam sain Ls Attich ve Li De 
Divin. i. 25; Athen. iv. 64, 65; vi. 46; xiii. 21; 
Plut. de Plac. Philos. i. 7, 2; Corp. Inscrip. 
Gree. 123; Ross, Demen von Attica, Inser. Gr. 
No. 163. A good dissertation on the court of 
Areopagus will be found in the 7th volume, 
p. 174, of Académie des Inscriptions. 

™ The constitution of the Areopagus is thus 
explained by Julius Pollux: edicage d€ pdvov kai 
Tpavparos ek mpovoias, Kal mupkaias Kal dappakwy 
eav tis amoktelvn Sovs. eylyvero Se Siwpocia, cat 
pera airiy Kpiows, mpooyuaterOar Se ovk e&ny, 
ovde olkreiperOa, pera S€ TOV mpdrepov Adyor 
env puyeiv, et Tis yovéas 7} amreKrovas. KabckacTov 
6€ prva, tprav hpepav edixaCov eens, teraprov 
POwvovros, tpirov, Sevtepov. ot be evvea apyortes, 
ot kad’ €xaorov eviavrov, peta TO Sovvar Tas evOvvas, 
del Tots ’Apevorrayirats mpoeriBevto. vrraiOpior Se 
edcxacovro. pdvou dé e&ny emeEvevar pexpis aveyrav, 
kal ev TO OpK@ mpoceTElpwray, Tis TpoonkaYy eoTi 
TH TeOvedri, Kay olKeTNS 7, ETLTKNTTEW TUyKEXo- 
Jul. Poll. lib. viii. c. 10: epi rév ev 
’AOnvynae Sikactnpiav. 

* Hurip. Iphig. Taur. 961. See the passage 
cited ante, p. 253. 

Pausanias calls these stones Insolence and 
Impudence: rods dé apyods Nidovs ep’ Sv ésracw 
boot Sixas tréxovar, Tov pev "YBpews tov dé *Av- 
adelas adrots dvopagovor. Pausan. Attic. i. 28, 5. 
But, according to others, Insolence and Impu- 


pyrat. 


% "EridaBdopevor, Acts xvii. 19. And see xviii. 17. 
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and was carried up the steps—the very steps which still remain—to the platform on 
the Areopagus, where the court was assembled, and placed in the dock. Paul was 
The Areopagites were the 
noblest blood of Athens, the first politicians, the first orators, the first philosophers ; 


alone, and one of a nation that was despised and hated. 


a court the most august, not only of Athens, but of Greece, and indeed of the whole 
world. The charge against the Apostle was expressed with Athenian politeness. “ May 
we know what this new doctrine whereof thou speakest is? for thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears. We would know, therefore, what these things mean ?” 
Paul then, standing in the midst of Areopagus,” addressed his audience as follows: 


“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are devout to excess.”* For 


dence were the names of two altars: éomep aueder 
kai "Exmevidns 6 madawos, “YBpews kal “Avaidelas 
*AOHnvnow avéotncev Bapmovs. Clem. in Protrep. 
ce. 2,8. 26. Illud vitiosum, quod Cylonio scelere 
expiato,EpimenideCrete suadente, fecerunt Con- 
tumeliz fanum et Impudentiz. Virtutes enim, 
non vitia consecrare decet. Cicero de Leg. ec. 11. 
The court is also said to have sat in the open 
air, but, according to Vitruvius, there was a roof 
though of a very rude description. Athenis 
Areopagi antiquitatis exemplar ad hoc tempus 
luto tectum. Vitruv. ii 1, 5. 
7 ey wéow Tov Apetov méyov. These words are 
applicable to the Areopagus as a court of justice. 
3ut if the hill generally, and not the court, be 
meant, how could Paul be better heard by stand- 
ing in the middle of the hill than in the plain 
below? ‘The question then is, whether the pro- 
ceeding was, Ist, a solemn éndictment of Paul for 
an infraction of the state religion; or, 2nd, an 
inquisition by the state whether Jesus and Re- 
surrection were to be admitted amongst the re- 
cognised divinities ; or 8rd, a formal development 
by Paul of the theory of Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion for the fuller information of the Epicureans 
and Stoies. The text, which adopts the jirst view, 
has not been disturbed, but the balance of evi- 
dence appears to be in favour of the /ast view. 
Luke, after stating that they took Paul up to the 
Areopagus, adds immediately, by way of expla- 
nation, that the Athenians busied themselves 
about nothing but to hear some new thing, and 
when Paul stood in the midst of them the ques- 
tion put to him, ‘ May we know what this new 
doctrine is?” was not couched in the form of any 
legal process but of a friendly invitation to enun- 
ciate his doctrine; and at the close of his address 
there was no verdict of condemnation or acquittal, 
or report, but, as individuals, some mocked, and 
some doubted, and some believed. Had Paul 


been put upon his trial he would not have been 
still left at liberty, which he evidently was, for 
e&n\Oev ek pecov airav (Acts xvii. 83) “he went 
away from amongst them,” and shortly after- 
wards departed for Corinth. 

The argument in favour of a judicial proceed- 
ing is the expression, émiAaBdpevoi re adrod emt Tov 
"Apevov mayov ftyayov, v.19, as if a legal arrest 
were intended. But the persons who thus took 
him were not the officers of the court, but the 
Epicureans and Stoics; nor does the word émAa- 
Bopevoe imply a forcible apprehension, or any- 
thing more than a friendly guidance of him to a 
more convenient place of discussion. We can- 
not do better than make Luke his own inter- 
preter. When Paul came from Damascus to 
Jerusalem and was disavowed by the disciples, 
it is said that BapyaBas dé émiAaBdpuevos adrov 
i}yaye Tpos Tovs arrooroAous (Acts ix. 97), “ Bar- 
nabas took him by the hand and introduced him 
to the Apostles;” and so here the words éma- 
Bopevol Te avrovd emt roy "Apetov mayov iyayov May 
very well mean, they took him by the hand 
courteously and led him up to the Areopagus. 
Paul had been declaiming in the market-place at 
the foot of the Areopagus, amongst the vaga- 
bonds who frequented it, and had casually 
attracted the attention of the Epicureans and 
Stoics. These philosophers thought him 
worthy of notice, and condescended to dispute 
with him; but the busy and stirring scene of 
the market was not the proper arena for sober 
discussion, and, for the convenience of both 
parties, and in order to give him a fair hearing 
for the exposition of his views, they withdrew him 
from the crowd of buyers and sellers, and allowed 
him the privilege of addressing them from the 
tribune of a regular court, where both speaker. 
and audience would be free from disturbance. 

78 SerorSamoveorepous, Acts xvii. 22; used in 


fil 
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as I passed by, and beheld your objects of worship,” I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Unknown God.’ *® Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him I declare 
unto you. God, that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord 
of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; neither is served by 
men’s hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: for in him w: 
live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, ‘ For 
we are also his offspring.’*' Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man’s device. And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man * whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from 
the dead.” * 

The address as recorded by the historian contains the summary only of the 
Apostle’s argument ; but even in this compendium we cannot but admire the singular 
adroitness with which Paul adapted to his purpose existing circumstances, and the 
still more extraordinary boldness with which he enunciated his doctrines. He had 
been charged with introducing new divinities, and true, he had inculcated the one 
Supreme Being ; but how admirably does he avail himself of the inscription on the 
altar! Who could accuse him of innovation when he only expounded to the Athenians 
the attributes of the God whom they had ignorantly worshipped? Even if by the 
Unknown God were meant some Deity with whose nature they were unacquainted, 
he was justified in making such an appeal; but( there is a reasonable probability 
that by “the Unknown God” was actually meant Jehovah.) Since the conquest of 
Alexander the Great an intimacy had subsisted between the Jews and the Greeks, 
and in particular, the Athenians had entered into a treaty with that singular people, 
and had greatly honoured Hyrcanus the High Priest; and it is scarcely credible that 


the same sense, Acts xxy. 19. The Athenians Denique celesti sumus omnes semine oriundi ; 
prided themselves on their excessive devotion, M emiee fecatis nae eit 

and ancient writers make repeated allusions to it. 

routois Kabéaotnkev és Oeovs evoeBetv GAdwv Theor. 82 Had Christ been a mere man, he would not 
Pausan. i 17, 1. *A@nvaiows mepurodrepdv re i) shave been thus designated, for Paul and Peter 
rois ddAoww és Ta Obeid Cote orrovdjs. Pausan. i, are not called men, as their humanity was self- 


Lucret. ii. 992 


24, 3, &c.; and see Renan’s St. Paul, p. 173. evident ; but as Christ was also God, reference 
7 geBdopara. Acts xvii. 23. is here made to His human nature, as that which 
8 See ante, p. 242. fitted Him to be our judge, and also to be the 


Tod yap kal yévos eopev. Acts xvii.28. The mediator, for “ there is one God and one mediator 
same sentiment is found in the Latin as well as between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” 
in the Greek poets. ‘Thus Lucretius, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 8 Acts.xvii. 23 to 31. 
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the Athenians, who adopted the gods of all foreigners, should have excluded Jehovah, 
whose mighty acts could not but be familiar to the neighbouring nations. Had 
Jehovah, like the false Gods, been worshipped as an idol, the Athenians would have 
erected to him a statue and a temple; but the Jews religiously abstained from utter- 
ing any name, and adored him only as a Spiritual Being. Dion Cassius speaks of 
the God of the Jews as appro, “ not to be expressed ;” ™* 
in his answer to the Jews, calls him tov adxatovoyactop viv, “him that may not be 


and the Emperor Caligula, 


named by you;”* and Lucan*’ and Trebellius Pollio*’ call him “incertus Deus ;” 
and Justin Martyr relates, that among the heathen the God of the Jews was commonly 
called Tldyxpudos, or All-hidden.** No wonder, then, that the Athenians should 
inscribe an altar to him as “ The Unknown God.” 

Again, what felicity, and at the same time what moral courage, is there in the 
reference of the Apostle to the scene by which he was surrounded! Above him was 
only the canopy of Heaven; around him was plain and mountain; and in the 
distance was the expanse of ocean. Immediately before him was the Acropolis, with 
the glorious Parthenon, and the colossal statue of Minerva, and a thousand other 
images, many of them glittering with gold and silver. How impressively, but with 
what peril, must he have uttered the words, “God that made the world, and all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of Heaven and Earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands! Forasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device.” 

How happy, too, amongst a literary people, was Paul’s citation of the poets; not, 
it will be observed, of a poet, but of poets, for both Aratus and Cleanthes had ex- 
pressed the same sentiment. The reader may be curious to see the originals, for 
passages that made an impression on the mind of an Apostle can be of no ordinary 
character. Aratus, a Cilician (fig. 134), and therefore a fellow-countryman of the 
Apostle, opens his poem thus : 

*Ek Atos apx@pecba, tov ovdéror dvdpes edmev 
"Appntov, peotal dé Ais wacat pev ayual 
Iladoa 8 avOparav ayopai’ peor) be Oadacca, 
Kat Aipeéves* ravtn dé Avds kexpnpeOa martes, 


Tov yap kal yevos eopev, &C. 
Aratus, Phenom. 


From Joye begin we—who can touch the string 
And not harp praise to Heaven’s eternal King ? 
He animates the mart and crowded way, 


* Dion Cass. xxxvii. 17. 88 Paren. ad Gree. s. 38. 
®° Philo, Leg. ad Caium, s. 44. *° The Parthenon, however, was not actually 
8° Pharsalia, ii, 592: visible. When standing at the eastern end of 


__ Et dedita sacris the Areopagus, I observed, not without some 
Tneetil Judea Del surprise, that the Parthenon was obscured by the 
** Claud. p. 351, cited by Biscoe on Acts, ¢. 8. intervening buildings. 
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The restless ocean, and the sheltered bay. 
Doth care perplex? Is lowering danger nigh ? 
We are his offspring, and to Jove we fly. 


And Cleanthes begins his sublime hymn to Jupiter, thus: 


The words also, 


Kvduor’ A@avatay, rokvovupe, TayKpares ail, 
Zed, picews apxnye, vopou meta TavTa KuBEpvav, 
Xaipe. é yap mavrecot O€urs Ovntoiat mpocavday. 
Ek cov yap yevos eoper, ins pipnua haxdovTes 
Modvot, doa vee re Kal epret Oyyr’ emi yatar. 


Hymn of Cleanthes.” 


Most glorious of the gods, immortal Jove! 
Supreme on earth beneath, in heaven above! 

Thou great first cause, whose word is Nature’s law, 
Before thy throne we mortals bend with awe; 

For we thine of'spring are. To man is given— 

To man alone—to lift a voice to heaven. 


— For in him we live 
And move and have our being, 


have been traced by some to an old iambic— 


~ ? a 4 ‘ , 
Zapev & ev avT@ Ovnra, Kai Kivovpeba, 


Kai eopev.”! 


But probably the order of things has been reversed, and the iambic ought rather to 
be traced to the beautiful sentiment that easily assumed a poetical garb. 

The closing part of the Apostle’s discourse was directed against the mistaken 
notions of the Athenians as to Jesus and the Resurrection. The latter was no goddess, 


® As the Hymn of Cleanthes is not found in 
the ordinary anthologies, we subjoin the original: 


Kvétor’ ’Adavarwy, rodvivupe, TayKparés aiel, 
Zed, picews apynye, vowov eta TavTa KUBEpyav, 
Xalpe. Dé yap wavrecat Oeuts Ovyntrotar mpoaaviav. 
"Ex cov yap yévos éoper, iis piunua AaxovTes 
Movvot, 60a ver Te Kal Eprret Ovyjr’ eri yatav. 

TG ce Kabupvyjow Kal cov KpaTos ality aEeiow. 

Dol 5H was ode KoopL0S EALTGOmEVOS Tepl yatav 
TleiOerat 7) Kev ayys, Kal ékwv Ud GELo KparetTat* 
Totov Exers Wroepyov avixytots VO xepowW 
"Audykn, Tupoevta, ael GwovTa Kepavvov. 

Tov yap urd TAnyns bicews Tav7’ epptyacw, 

#Qe Bd KarevOuvers Kowov Adyor, ds 6a TavTwv 
Poird, pryvimevos meyaAdors jucxpois Te baeoow. 
‘Ns toacos yeyaws, iratos Baoideds bia mavTos, 
Ovdé Te yéyverar Epyorrert xAovi Sov Si(xa, Aaipor, 
Odre Kar’ aidépiov Oeloy ToAov, ovr’ Ext NOVvTw, 
IIAnv ordca péGovar Kaxol oerepnow avotats. 
"AAG Sd kal 7a Tepiooa ériotacat apria Oetvar, 


Kai xoopeiv Ta akoopa, Kat ov pida Lor Mira éoriv. 


*Née yap els év drravra ovvyppLoKas €7OAG KaKoLoL, 
"Q00' eva yiyverOar TavTwv AOyov aiév EovTa, 


VOL. I. 


“Ov hevyovrtes eHow boot OvyTav KaKol cior* 
Adcpmopor, ol7 ayabav ev ael KTHOLW TOPEOYTES 
Ob7’ éxopdar Aeod Kowvov vomor, ovTE KAVOVELY, 

"Qt Kev TeOopevor adv va Blov EexOAdv ExoLEV. 

Avro & ad0’ oppeow avev kadov adrAos er’ GAA, 
Ot pév Urép S6Ens orovdjy Svceprorov ExovTes, 

Oi & ei xepSocvvas TeTpappevor ovdevi Koon, 
"AdAor & eis aveow Kai oWmatos Hdea Epye., 

eas +. « «€m GAdote & GAXa hépovtes, 
Srevdovtes wara maura évavtia Tovde yeverOac. 
"AAG, Zed, wavdwpe, KeAawedes, apxiKepavve, 
*AvOpwmous piovo areipoovrvys amd Avypijs, 

*Hy, Sv, Ilarép, cxedacov Wuxis aro, dos S& kuppoae 
Tvepns, 7) Tiovvos Sv Sikns pera wavra KuBepvas, 
“Odp’ av TysnPevres aperBoperba Se timp 
“Yuvovvres Ta oa Epya Sunvekés, ws eréeouke 

Oynrov eov7’, eel ove BpoTots yépas aAAO Tt Metor, 
Ode Oeots, 7 Kowvdov aet vomov ev Sikyn vuvetv. 


* But thus the words are changed from those 
used by Paul, and the quotation from a poet, 
which immediately follows, shows that what 
preceded was the Apostle’s own language. 
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as they supposed ; but the Apostle meant to teach that all should rise at the last day, 
and should be judged by that man whom God had appointed. 

Simple throughout as is the language of the preacher, yet observe how, in the 
compass of a few words, he tells them the noblest truths: that there was one God ; 
that he dwelt not in temples; that the world was not only made, but sustained, by 
him ; that all mankind were of one blood; that they had fallen away from righteous- 
ness; that God had sent his son Jesus to redeem them; that he had raised him from 
the dead, as an earnest of future life; that all men must be judged at the last day. 

The address was not without some fruit. Had any one, acquainted with the 
Athenian character, heard the sentiments so boldly expressed by Paul, he would have 
trembled for the speaker’s life. But no such result followed. Some, indeed, as the 
Epicureans, when they heard of the resurrection of the dead laughed aloud, for even 
Orpheus, who could draw after him the brute beasts and the very woods in which 


Fig, 134.—Portrait of Aratus the Cilician Poet, Author of the Phenomena, quoted by St. Paul. From Bellorius. 


they made their lair, could not recover his lost Eurydice. But others, as the Stoics, 
were of a more thoughtful turn, and said they would think about it. ‘‘ We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” And so the court adjourned. 

Paul had probably gained many wellwishers amongst his audience (for they were 
the most enlightened men of Athens), and they may haye given him the friendly hint 
that although he had then escaped, yet Athens was no place for the propagation of a 
creed which aimed at the overthrow of idolatry; for the interested votaries of the 
numerous temples would soon be active to inflict the heaviest penalties of the law. 
Paul, with a sigh for the foolishness of human wisdom, retired from amongst them 
and set out for Corinth. The converts at Athens are summed up by the historian in 
these few words: “ Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and 
others, with them.”*? These may have been the germ of the church which eventually 


® Acts xvii. 34. The name Damaris is not true name was Adpadis, a heifer, and that Adpwapis 
found elsewhere, and hence the conjecture that the is the mistake of the transcriber. Kuinoel. 
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was undoubtedly established there, and of which Dionysius is said to have been 
ordained the first bishop. 

Before we quit so interesting a theme, we cannot help adverting very briefly to 
the analogous case of Socrates. He too had frequented the market-place, instilling 
into the Athenian youth juster notions of religion. He too was arraigned before the 
Areopagus on the charge of introducing strange gods, and had pleaded his own cause. 
It cannot be expected that one who felt his way through the surrounding darkness by 
the dim light of nature should give utterance to as sublime sentiments as were declared 
by the Apostle ; but a few extracts from his celebrated Apology, as recorded by his pupil 
Plato, will show how superior he rose to the age that condemned him. He addressed 
his judges by the same title as did the Apostle, “Ye men of Athens,” though but for 
this instance such a form might have appeared inappropriate to the court of Areopagus. 
“Ye men of Athens!” he said, “I know not how yourselves have been affected by my 
accusers ; but I have well-nigh forgotten myself, so persuasively have they spoken.” 


Fig. 135.—Portraits of Socrates and Plato, Socrates on the left and Plato on the right. From (. W. King’s Antique Gems. 


“Tf you hear me defending myself in the same language that I am wont to use in the 
market-place, where and elsewhere most of you have heard me, let me entreat you not 
to be surprised, or take it in ill part, for thus it is: now for the first time, at the age 
of more than seventy years, I appear at the bar of the court.” “ Let us take the 
accusation. It runs to this effect : ‘Socrates hath violated the laws by corrupting the 
youth, and by acknowledging, not the gods whom the city acknowledges, but other 


79? 


strange deities. Socrates then expatiates on the principles in which he had trained 
their youth, and proceeds thus: “ But some one may say, ‘Do you not repent, Socrates, 
at having followed a course that now endangers your life?’ I would return him this 
just answer: ‘You are wrong, my friend, if you think that man should have respect 
to life and death alone ; for his single thought in every action should be, whether what 
he is about to do is just or unjust, whether it is the work of a good or a wicked 
man.’ If you were to say to me, ‘Socrates, we acquit you, but on this condition only, 
that you abandon your former courses; but if you are again detected in them you 
die.’ Ye men of Athens! I am obliged to you, and thank you; but I must obey God 


Dain 
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rather than you.”®? “This which hath befallen me will, I doubt not, turn out a 
blessing, and it cannot be that their opinion is right who esteem death to be an evil.” 
“The dead are more happy than the living, both in other respects, and thenceforth 
they die no more for ever, if at least we may believe what is said of them.” And, in 
conclusion, after imploring the Athenians to corrupt his own sons as he had corrupted 
their youth, viz. by instilling into them the principles of virtue, he adds, “ And now 
the hour is come for us to depart; I go to death, and you to life, but which of the 
twain is the better choice is known only to God.” The venerable sage was condemned 
by a large majority, and the cup of hemlock was placed in his hands. He drank it 
with an equanimity worthy of the noblest heathen that the world had produced. 
How long Paul remained at Athens can only be collected by inference. The com- 
panions who conducted him thither from Bercea returned to Macedonia with orders that 
Silas and Timothy should join him with all speed.** Paul on reaching Athens had 
°° and he did wait until 


the arrival of Timothy.*® And as the return of Paul’s conductors to Bercea (a 


proposed to wait until the arrival of Silas and Timothy ; 


distance of two hundred and fifty-one miles), and the passage of Timothy from 
Bercea to Athens would necessarily occupy a considerable interval, we cannot allow 
less than a month at least for Paul’s sojourn. His stay there was certainly some 
weeks, for he was wont to preach to the Jews in the synagogue every Sabbath- 
day.*’ He had reached Athens the beginning of November, a.p. 51, and his 
departure, therefore, may be placed (to name a day) about 4th December, a.p. 51. 
This date would tally with the fact that Paul, on leaving Athens, retired to Corinth, 
and had been there a year and six months when Gallio arrived in the province 
about 4th June, a.p. 53.°8 

Did Paul pass from Athens to Corinth by land or sea? If by land he would pass 
through Eleusis, famous for its sacred Mysteries; so sacred indeed, that even the 
hardened Nero durst not defile them by his presence. From Eleusis the route would 
lie through ancient Megara, and so onward to Port Schcenus (now Kalamaki), at the 
narrow neck of the isthmus (three miles and a half in breadth), over which the vessels 
were wont to be dragged formerly, as they still are, from one gulf to the other, to 
avoid the dangerous circumnavigation of the Morea.*® Paul would also traverse the 
spacious arena of the great national festival, the Isthmia, and would regard with 
wonder the stadium for the chariot races, the theatre, the temples, and especially 
that of Neptune, the tutelary god, with its long avenue in front, and lined on each 
side with the statues of the Isthmian victors, and shaded by overhanging pines. The 


*’ Tow forcibly the last sentiment reminds us #07 Dhess2xi1. 6: 
of the words of St. Peter on a similar occasion! 7 Acts xvii. 17. 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God, to % Acts xviii. 11. For the date of Gallio’s 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge arrival, see post. 
ye.” Acts iv. 19. % 6 Syxowods Kab’ dy td arevoy tod Si0dkov, 


% Acts xvii. 15. ® Acts xvii. 16. _ Strabo, viii. 6 (p. 214, Tauchnitz). 
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remains of the Isthmia have scarcely received the attention they deserve. Nothing, 
even in Athens, conveyed to myself so forcible an impression of the greatness of 
ancient Greece as the vast and extensive ruins scattered over the site of the 
Isthmia. 

However, the most expeditious and least expensive transit from Athens to Corinth 
was by sea. It was a day’s sail ;°° and Paul, as a native of Tarsus, a commercial city 
with a port nigh at hand, must have been familiar with the seas from childhood; and 
that he was not deterred from taking ship by the uncertainty of the season we may 
infer from the fact, that before the date of the second Epistle to the Corinthians he 
had suffered shipwreck thrice.’"" It is also noticeable that Luke states merely that 
“ Paul departed from Athens and came to Corinth ;”' for when Paul journeyed by land 
from Philippi to Thessalonica, Luke mentions that “ they passed through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia.” !°* Had Paul, therefore, on his way to Corinth, passed through cities 
of such celebrity as Eleusis and Megara, we should expect to find it so recorded. There 
can be no certainty upon a subject where the materials for judging are so scanty ; but 
it is likely that Paul resolved on a voyage to Corinth in preference to a slower journey 
by land; nay, we may even conjecture, from the inclemency of the season, that he 
was overtaken on the way by one of those squalls to which the narrow channels of 
that part are subject, and that he suffered on this occasion one of those shipwrecks to 
which he alludes in his letter to the Corinthians. 

If Paul accomplished the voyage without mishap, he would arrive at Cenchrea, 
the eastern port of Corinth, at the south-western corner of the Saronic gulf, and 
would thence proceed to Corinth by land. 

We are now about to shift the scene to Corinth, the capital of Achaia, the name 
by which all Greece, as distinct from Macedonia, was then known. Corinth was the 
seat of government, and lay at a distance of forty miles from Athens, and was situate 
at the south-western extremity of the isthmus, on an elevated table land at the foot 
of Acrocorinthus, a mountain which towered to the skies on the south, and overlooked 
the city spread along its northern base. Corinth was five miles round, and where not 
sufficiently defended by nature was fortified by a wall. Acrocorinthus was not quite 
half a mile in perpendicular height, and was approached by an ascent of nearly four 
miles. The crest of it was a fortress surrounded by a wall.'** Corinth had always 
possessed great importance, not only as a military position, as holding the keys of the 
Peloponnesus, but also from the extensive trade that flowed thither both by land and 
sea. All the land traffic between Peloponnesus and northern Greece necessarily passed 


0 Tn 1851 J sailed myself in one day from the wall was a picture of utter desolation. In 


Athens to Cenchrea in’ an open boat. the war between the Greeks and Turks the 
1l 9 Cor. xi. 25. place had been burnt, and the blackened, roof- 
102 Acts xviii. 1. less, and tenantless walls proclaimed aloud what 
103 Acts xvii. 1. must have been the amount of human suffering 


10 When I was there in 1851 the area within before Greece recovered her independence. 
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along the neck of the isthmus, and was made subject to a toll; and from the dangerous 
navigation round the Peninsula the commerce by sea was carried on principally across 
the Isthmus, and for this purpose Corinth had two ports, Lecheeum in the Corinthian 
bay, and Cenchrea in the Saronic bay. Lecheum was only a mile and a half from 
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Fig. 136.—Plan of the Isthmus. Grounded on Admiralty Chart. 
1, The Forum or market; 2. The Theatre; 3. Temple of Apollo; 4, Long walls connecting Corinth with Port Lecheum. 


Corinth, and was connected with it by long walls, as the Pireus was with Athens; 
Cenchrea, on the eastern shore, lay at a distance of eight miles and three-quarters 
from Corimth."° 

In the time of Alexander the Great, Corinth, like the rest of Greece, had been 
under the Macedonian sway ; but on the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans (finally 
achieved at the battle of Pydna, B.c. 168), the Greeks were declared a free people. 
The Achzans, occupying the north of Peloponnesus to the west of Sicyon, now formed 
a league, and were joined by Corinth and other neighbouring states, and the influence 
thus gained having excited the jealousy of the Romans, Greece was to be brought 
under subjection. The ground for hostilities was, that the Corinthians had insulted 
some Roman legates. The Acheans constituted Critolaus their general, who, with his 
allies, the Boeotians and Chalcidians, was defeated by Metellus at Thermopylae, and 
then put an end to his life by poison. Dieus was elected in his stead, who, the 
following year (B.c. 146), was defeated by Mummius at the Isthmus, when Corinth 
was taken and utterly destroyed,’”° and Achaia became a Roman province.’ Corinth 


* Strabo, viii. 6 (p. 218, Tauchnitz); and see 7 As tothe political state of Achaia from this 


IB MeaN SEL. debe time, see Pausan. Achaic. vii. 16, 6. 
6 See Livy, lii. 52, 
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lay in ruins for a century, and then Julius Cesar founded it anew, and sent thither a 


‘ iat] 1 7 * fp ; 108 
Roman colony, consisting principally of freedmen, 


among whom were great num- 
bers of the Jewish race.’ The city, when Paul arrived, was still governed as a Roman 


colony, as appears from its coins, for they are stamped with the names of its duum- 


From Morell. 


Fig. 137.—Coin of Corinth. 


Obv, Head of Claudius with the legend, Claud. Cesar Aug. P.P.—Rev. The Acrocorinthus with the Temple of Venus on the summit, 
and the legend, Luscino Octavio iter. iivir. Cor. (Luscinus and Octavius, Duwmvirs for the second time. Corinth). 
vii, the peculiar designation of the two chief magistrates in the colonies, and corre- 
sponding to the two consuls at Rome. This constitution continued during the successive 
reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero." Corinth, from its extra- 
ordinary natural advantages, very soon recovered itself after its colonisation and rose 
to a wonderful prosperity. 

In the time of Augustus, Achaia (that is, Greece, as opposed to Macedonia,) was 
allotted to the Senate and ruled by proconsuls;' but under Tiberius it was trans- 
ferred to the Emperor, and subject to propretors."’ In the fourth year of Claudius 
(a.p. 44)" it was restored to the Senate, and became proconsular.'* Under Nero, who 


succeeded him, Achaia was once more taken from the people, and declared free ;'"° 


and 
in the reign of Vespasian it became a province again. When Paul started from 
Athens to Corinth, in the time of Claudius, Achaia was under the government of 
proconsuls, and considering what singular vicissitudes the province experienced, it is 
remarkable that Gallio, of whom we shall speak presently, is accurately described 
by Luke as proconsul, such being the force of the word in Greek, though in the 
received translation it has been rendered “ deputy.” 1” 


As Paul advanced to the capital of Achaia, his eye would trace under the walls the 


08 Strabo, viii. 6 (p.216, Tauchnitz); Pausan. reddidit. Suet. Claud. xxv. 


ul > * ‘ 
Thy te Ayatay kat 


Us PlinN AE ave D: 

109 Philo, Leg. ad Caium, s. 36. 

nO Pellerin, Mélanges, vol. i. See the coins of 
Corinth in p. 251, et seq. 

mM Fasti Sacri, p. 79, No. 666. 

™ Achaiain ac Macedoniam, onera depre- 
cantes, levari in presens proconsulari imperio 
tradique Cesari placuit. Tac. Ann. i. 76. 

u8 Fasti Sacri, p. 281, No. 1682. 

M4 Pyovincias Achaiam ac Macedoniam, quas 
Tiberius ad curam suam transtulerat, senatui 


thv Maxedoviay aiperots apxovow, e& obmep 6 TiBe- 
pros np&ev, Sidomevas, arédwxev 6 Kdavduos rére rab 
kAnp@. Dion, lx. 24. 

19 Decedens deinde proyinciam universam li- 
bertate donavit. Suet. Ner. 24. edevOepov 6 
Nepav apingw adravtwy. Pausan. vii. 17, 2. 

ué Achaiam .. . libertate adsmpté .. . in 
provincie formam redegit. Suet. Vesp. viii.; 
Pausan. Achaic. vii. 17, 2. 

Acts xviii. 12. 
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erove of cypress, the burial ground of Corinth; and among the tombs was that of 
Lais, the famous courtesan, surmounted with the emblem of a honess with her fore 
paws uponaram. Close to the gate was a monument to the memory of Diogenes, 
the cynic. The traveller entered the city, and the market-place opened to his view. 
In-the centre was a bronze Minerva, and around were temples and statues and a 
fountain gushing from the mouth of a dolphin, supporting the figure of Neptune. At 


Fig. 139.—The Tomb of Lais was, according to Pausanias, 
surmounted by a sphinx with her forepaws upon a ram. 
The design became common, and this engraving is taken 
from a sepulchral monument dug up in the Roman cemetery 
at Colchester, and preserved in the Museum there. 


Fig. 138.—Portrait of Lais. From Anacharsis 


a little distance to the south rose majestically the Acrocorinthus, and on the summit 
of it stood the temple of Venus." By what a scene of iniquity was the Apostle sur- 
rounded! He who had mortified the flesh, and had even refrained from marriage, 
that he might be the unencumbered soldier of his Divine Master, was now within a 
city where lasciviousness held her obscenest revels. Suffice it to say, that to the 
temple of Venus were attached more than a thousand courtesans, who, under the 
cover of religious rites, pandered to the passions of citizens and foreigners.'® Such 
was the Augean stable which the Christian Hercules now addressed himself to 
purify. 

Paul arrived at Corinth early in December, a.p. 51,!°° and it would seem that he 
was still a sufferer from his besetting disorder, “ the thorn in the flesh,” for he after- 
wards reminds the Corinthians, “ And I was with you in weakness” (or sickness), “and 
in fear, and in much trembling.” 

Paul had been not long at Corinth when he met with Aquila, a Jew, a native of 


"és Pausan. ii. 4,7. Corinth is now so absolute - 


a desolation, that even the sites of the ancient 
buildings cannot be traced. The well-known 
Doric columns are the only architectural remains 
of the Apostolic age which have survived. In 
1851 I counted forty or fifty wretched houses 
which then constituted the modern village, and 
in the midst of them was an open area which 


might pass for a market-place; but very diffe- 
rent from that in which Gallio took his seat. 

n° Strabo, viii. 6, and see xii. 3. 

20 See Fasti Sacri, p. 297, No. 1778; and see 
the discussion of the time, ¢. viii. p. 72 of the 
same work. 
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Pontus,'*’ and a tentmaker like Paul himself. 


Aquila, with his wife Priscilla,!? had 


been previously settled at Rome, but circumstances, which we shall now refer to very 


briefly, had obliged him and his countrymen to remove from the great capital. 


Fig. 140 —Dorie Temple at Corinth. 


Since this view was taken many of the columns have fallen. 
It is singular that the Corinthian order of architecture takes its name from Corinth, and yet no specimen of 


of Corinth. 
the style is to be found there. 


rom Stuart and Revett’s Athens. 


This temple is the only remnant of the former magnificence 


The wealth and importance of Rome attracted to it a vast multitude of Jews, who 
lived chiefly in the quarter of the city called Trans-Tiberim, or Over-Tiber, where 
they had their proseuche, or oratories,'* in which they held their solemn assemblies on 


the Sabbaths and other festivals. 


They were also to be found dispersedly in other 


quarters, as in the Campus Martius, the Insula Tiberis, the Suburra, and without the 


22 Tlovticsy t@ yever. Acts xviii.2. As there 
was a Pontius Aquila in the time of Cicero 
(Epist. Fam. x. 33, Suct. Cees. 78), it has been 
conjectured by some that Aquila may have been 
a freedman, named after this Pontius Aquila, 
and that Luke was thus.led into the mistake of 
supposing that Aquila was a native of Pontus. 
See Meyer, Apostg. 326, This, however, is mere 
conjecture, and not te be reconciled with the 
known accuracy of Luke. Aquila was a Jew, 
and is another instance of a Jew bearing a 
Roman name. 

1% Priscilla is the diminutive of Prisca, as 


VOL. i 


Terentilla, Quintilla, Primilla, Claudilla, Mar- 
ullus, Catullus, are diminutives of Terentia, 
Quinta, Prima, Claudia, Marius, Catius, &e. 
Kuinoel. It does not follow, however, that Pris- 
cilla was a Roman, as Jewesses as well as Jews, 
according to the fashion of the day, often bore 
Roman names. 

4 rporevyas e€xovTas, Kai wuvidvTas eis auras, 
kai padvota Tais tepais EBddéuas dre Snpocia thv 
matpiov madevovta dirogopiav. Philo, Leg. ad 
Caium, 23; and see Martial, i 42. They had 
also at one time at least four synagogues. Renan’s 
St. Paul, p. 103, note. 
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Porta Capena.!2° The germ of this Jewish colony had been the captives from Judea 
whom Pompey brought with him on his return from the East, and who from time to 
time were manumitted by their masters.’*”° The exact number of Jews at Rome in the 
first century after Christ has not been stated, but eight thousand of them concurred 
at one time in the petition against Archelaus,’” and the whole Jewish population must 
therefore have been immense. 

Christianity had found its way amongst them at a very early period, and it was 
probably first carried thither by some of the converts made by St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost next after the Ascension, for amongst his hearers are expressly mentioned 
“Strangers from Rome, both Jews and proselytes.”’** Two Jews, named respectively 
Andronicus and Junias, may have been the first preachers of the Gospel at Rome, 
for they were certainly Apostles, and had been converted to Christianity before Paul, 
and their ordinary residence was apparently at Rome. Thus much we may collect 
from the Epistle to that church. “Salute Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen, and 
my fellow prisoners, who are of note among the Apostles, who also were in Christ before 
me. The very fact that the most important of all Paul’s Epistles was a few years 
after addressed to the Romans, proves how extensively Christianity had been propa- 
gated in that quarter. It was not without a struggle that the new religion obtained 
a footing in the imperial city; on the one side was the force of truth, on the other 
deep-rooted prejudice. The unbelieving Jews would naturally persecute the new 
sect, and the tumults that were excited by the Jews of Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, 
of Thessalonica and Bercea, were probably enacted with no less violence in the capital 


92 129 


of the ancient world. 

At the very commencement of a.p. 52'°° Claudius issued an edict or proclamation 
that all Jews should depart from Rome ; and Suetonius, in his brief summary of the 
occurrences of the time thus states the fact, and assigns the reason: Judxos, inpul- 
sore Chresto, assidue tumultwantes Roma expulit.°' “The Jews, who were constantly 


Here by 


Chrestus is plainly intended Christus : a grammatical error not at that day uncommon, 


making disturbances, Chrestus being the mover, he banished from Rome.” 


the word Chrestus, or Good, being familiar enough,’ but the term Christus, or Anointed, 
however intelligible to a Jew, not conveying any definite notion to one who had never 
heard of the Messiah." The mistake, however, is the more remarkable, as Suetonius 


% See Renan’s St. Paul, p. 101. And two 
Jewish cemeteries near to each other have been 
found on the Via Appia. Ib. p. 102, note. 

MS aiyuddwro. yap’ ayOevres els *IraNiav, id 
TOV KTHGALEVaY MEVOEpwOnaaY, OSEY TOY TaTpLoV 
mapaxapagat BiacOevres. Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 
c. 28, 

alr OS AT hpocviiee ill 

128 Acts ii. 10. 

> POMER Vials 


189 See Fasti Sacri, p. 295, No. 1778. 
St Suet. Claud. xxv, 
82 Appian, Mithrid. 10; Cic. Epist. Fam. ii. 8; 


‘Gruter, Inscript. 831,2; 839,5; and see Renan’s 


St. Paul, p. 99. 

183 We have adopted Kuinoel’s view, that by 
Chrestus was meant Christus, and the following 
pregnant passages may be cited in support of it : 
Cum perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a 
yobis (nam nee nominis est certa notitia penes 
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himself afterwards calls the sect Christiani.‘** Under the term Jews were often included 
Christians; and by the commotions existing among the Jews at the instance of 
Chrestus we must understand the hostilities of the Jews (properly such) against the 
rising Church of Christ, which in their eyes would be a heresy.’” 

The religious dissensions among the Jews are assigned by Suetonius as the occa- 
sion of the edict of expulsion, but the real cause was a political one, arising out of 
the state of Judea, which just at this time’*® was all but in open rebellion ;!*’ indeed 
the Roman legions and tumultuary bands of Jews and Galileans had, toward the close 
of the preceding year, already come into collision, and the Romans, having gained the 
day, had inflicted on many capital punishment.’ At such a juncture it was not 
thought safe to harbour so many thousands of a hostile people within the precincts of 
Rome itself, and the edict for their expulsion followed.’ Dion Cassius (but who lived 
at a much later period, and might not be well informed), tells us that the Emperor 
was afraid to eject so vast a multitude, and forbade only their assembling together.’ 
The fact, however, of the actual banishment, attested by St. Luke, and supported by 
the authority of Suetonius, cannot be questioned. 

Aquila, as a Jew, was obliged, amongst the rest, to take his departure from Rome, 
and, till the storm passed over, sought an asylum at Corinth. Or perhaps, being a 
native of Pontus, he was pursuing his route homeward by the ordinary maritime track 
in the winter, across the Isthmus of Corinth, when, finding at Corinth an opening for his 
trade, he took a house and workshop there, and commenced his occupation of tentmaking. 
The opulence of the place would of itself furnish a reasonable prospect of carrying on 
a lucrative business.'** Here he shortly afterwards met with Paul. Aquila, it is likely, 
was already a convert,’ and if so, the Apostle was fortunate in falling in with one 


who, like himself, was at the same time a Jew, a tentmaker, and a Christian. 


vos) de suavitate vel benignitate compositum est 
{for ypnoros is suayis or benignus]. Tertull. Apol. 
ce. 3. Sed exponenda hujus nominis ratio est 
propter ignorantiam eorum, qui eum immutata 
litera Chrestum solent dicere. Lactant. Instit. 
te 

Others, however, are of opinion that Suetonius 
has made no mistake, but that Chrestus was the 
name of the ringleader at Rome who had been 
busy in exciting insurrection. See Meyer, 
Apostg. 327. 

“4 Suet. Nero, xvi. 

189 See Renan’s St. Paul, p. 99. 

136 Tasti Sacri, p. 298, No. 1759. 

87 Aysissetque bello provincia, ni Quadratus 
Syriz rector subyenisset. Tac. Ann. xii. 54, 

188 Jos, xx. 6,1; Bell. ii. 12, 3-5. 

139 Tt was the common practice, when a people 
was in rebellion, to expel all of that nation from 
the city. This was done by Augustus, who 


banished the Gauls, when Varus lost his legions 
in Gaul. Dion, lvi. 28. 

4 AD akoyayg Ibs oy. 

Ml Tt has been questioned whether Aquila’s do- 
micile was at Rome, or whether he carried on 
business at other capitals also, as at Corinth 
and Ephesus, at both of which places we find 
him occasionally residing, and in which cities the 
disciples were in the habit of assembling for 
worship at hishouse. Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor, xvi. 19. 
It is not improbable that his principal place of 
business was at Rome, but that he had branch 
establishments at Corinth and Ephesus. 

12 This is the more probable supposition, as 
nothing is said as to the conversion of Aquila 
and Priscilla by Paul, but it is merely said that 
he (Paul) joined himself to them, mpoonddev 
aitois. Acts xviii. 2. See Kuinoel ad locum. 
This, however, is disputed by others. See Meyer, 
Apostg. 326. 
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Paul took up his abode with him, and wrought with him ;™ and not only continued an 
inmate in his house while he remained at Corinth (a space of a year and a half and 
upwards), but an intimacy now commenced which terminated only with the Apostle’s 
life, and in the course of it Aquila rendered to him the most important services, 
particularly in the tumult at Ephesus, as we shall see hereafter. 

Paul, in exercising his ministry at Corinth, adhered to his usual practice in 
making the first appeal to the Jews, by preaching every Sabbath day in their syna- 
gogue; but he no doubt at the same time availed himself of every opportunity of 
publishing the Gospel amongst the Gentiles also. He converted many, both of Jews 
and Greeks. The first whom he won over was Stephanas with his family, as he tells 
us in his Epistle to the Corinthians: “ Ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is the 
first-fruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints.” “* Epeenetus is also called in another place the first-fruits of Achaia,’ but 
a different reading, and the correct one, substitutes Asia for Achaia. Another conyert, 
and a man of note, was Crispus, a ruler of the synagogue.“® There were usually two 
or more rulers of the synagogue,’ and here Crispus and Sosthenes were the two 
rulers; and Crispus, one of them, became a convert, while Sosthenes, the other, 
Another 
believer was Gaius, or Caius, with whom Paul, on a subsequent occasion, lodged.™* 
Paul, we must remember, was now at Corinth alone, and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that these three converts, Stephanas, Crispus, and Gaius, were baptized by Paul 
personally. It was not his usage to administer this rite, lest his enemies might make 


a handle of it, and accuse him of enlisting Paulites, and not Christians—a precaution 


remained for the present a Jew, but eventually became a Christian also. 


of which the history of the Corinthian church soon proved the necessity, for only a 
“T thank God,” writes the Apostle 
to the Corinthians on a subsequent occasion, “ that I baptized none of you but Crispus 
and Gaius, lest any man should say that I had baptized in mine own name. And I 
baptized also the household of Stephanas ; besides, I know not whether I baptized any 
other. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel ; not with wisdom 
of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 14° 

Paul had been labouring at Corinth some two or three months, when Silas and 
Timothy arrived together from Macedonia. Timothy had been despatched by Paul 


few years after such parties actually arose. 


48 A passage of Chrysostom on this subject is 
very striking : “ St. Paul, after working miracles, 
stood in his workshop at Corinth, and stitched 
hides of leather together with his hands, and the 
angels regarded him with love, and the devils 
with fear.’ Chrysostom, cited by Wordsworth, 
on Acts xviii. 3. 

cacaneO@ Ont xvi eles 

ie ROMs KVie D- 

M6 Acts xviii. 8. 


“7 Thus the dpywcvvaywyo of the synagogue 
of Antioch in Pisidia are spoken of, Acts xiii. 
15; and Jairus of Capernaum is described as one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, eis rav dpyiouva- 
yoyov. Mark y. 22. Corinth was so populous 
a city, and so abounded with Jews, that there 
may have been several synagogues, and possibly 
Crispus may have been the ruler of one, and 
Sosthenes of another. 


48 Rom. xvi. 23. A591 Corinda 16; 
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from Athens by sea to Thessalonica, a church which was under the particular charge 
of Timothy; and, having executed his mission, he had passed by land from Thessa- 
lonica to Bercea,’®® and there rejoined Silas, who had been left in care of that church. 
Luke meanwhile was superintending the church of the Philippians, who now, under 
his auspices, forwarded by Silas and Timothy a contribution for the relief of the 
Apostle’s necessities at Corinth.’ The arrival of Silas and Timothy was in every 
way calculated to give him comfort. In the first place, Paul had been enduring great 
To the 
day of his death, he would receive no support from the Corinthian church, that his 
enemies (and he had many there) might not misconstrue it. He wrought night and 


privations from the famine which had of late prevailed throughout Greece. 


day, with his own hands, at his craft of tentmaking ;’* yet, from the severity of the 
It was while 
he was in this strait that Silas and Timothy brought him relef from Macedonia. The 
Apostle afterwards, in writing to the Corinthians, alludes to this seasonable supply, 


times, he could not earn the necessaries of life in sufficient abundance. 


and anxiously justifies his conduct in refusing aid from the Corinthians themselves. 
“Have I committed an offence,’ he says, “in abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I have preached to you the Gospel of God gratuitously? I robbed 
other churches, taking wages of them to do you service. And when I was present with 
you, and wanted, 1 was chargeable to no man, for that which was lacking to me the 
brethren which came from Macedonia (Silas and Timothy) supplied; and in all things 
As 
the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall stop me of this boasting in the regions of 
Achaia. Wherefore ? God knoweth. But what I do, 
that I will do, that I may cut off occasion from them which desire occasion; that 
wherein they glory, they may be found even as we.” '* 
from what church in particular the liberality proceeded, but in another Epistle, 


I have kept myself from being burdensome unto you, and so will I keep myself. 
Because I love you not? 
This passage does not tell us 


written eleven years after, the Apostle still gratefully remembers the kindness, and 
tells us that he was indebted for it to the amiable Philippians. ‘‘ Now ye Philippians, 
know also, that in the beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no 
church communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only.”?° 
The report of Timothy from Thessalonica was in the main highly satisfactory. 
The converts had maintained their faith against the persecution of their enemies, 
and, retaining their devotion to the Apostle, had been as anxious for his safety as he 
had been for theirs, and longed to see him again. On the other hand, Timothy had 
found some disorders in the church that required correction. They had not yet 


0 That Timothy was not accompanied by 
Silas when he quitted Thessalonica, is evident 
from the passage—-apre dé EXOdvros Tipobeov mpos 


katy \Oov ard Makedovias 6 re Sidas Kat 6 Tyudbeos. 
131 Philipp. iv. 15; 2 Cor. xi. 9. 


152 9 Cor. xi. 8; xii. 18, et seq. 1 Cor. ix. 12 


jas ad’ buar, x.7.d., 1 Thess. iii. 6; and that he 
rejoined Silas before passing on to Corinth ap- 
pears from the passage in Acts xviii. 5—as de 


et seq. 
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14 2 Cor. xi. 7 to 12. 18 Philipp. iv. 15. 
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learnt to subdue their carnal appetites; there were still busybodies within the 
Christian pale, who, pretending to devote themselves to religion, had abandoned their 
lawful callings and luxuriated in idleness ; some of the brethren also, since the 
Apostle’s departure, had paid the debt of nature, and the Thessalonians, under the 
misconception that Christ's second appearance was immediately at hand, imagined 
that those already dead would lose some benefit of his coming; the internal economy 
of the church also was imperfect, and there had been symptoms of insubordination to 
their spiritual pastors. 

Upon this information Paul, though he had full occupation for his thoughts at 
Corinth, where his enemies occasioned him much tribulation and distress,’** found time 
to write them a letter, for the purpose of further strengthening their faith, and 
admonishing them as to their faults.’°’ To give the letter greater authority, he joined 
with himself the names of Silas and Timothy, who had both been his coadjutors in 
their conyersion. 

The Epistle consists of three parts. 

In the first (i. 2), the Apostle recurs to his recent presence amongst them, how he 
had on his side preached the Gospel at Thessalonica with boldness, not for honour or 
lucre, but as the servant of God, and had sacrificed his own ease for their sakes, as a 
nurse for her children, and that the Thessalonians for their part had received the 
Gospel worthily as a revelation from God, and had since, like the churches in Judea, 
continued steadfast in the faith, notwithstanding the incessant persecutions carried 
on against them by their fellow-citizens. 

In the second part (ii. 17) the Apostle dwells on the anxiety of mind which he 
had suffered on their account since his flight from Thessalonica; that twice he had 
made an attempt to see them, but had been foiled, and that, unable to bear such 
suspense any longer, he had endured to be left alone in a strange city, and had sent 
Timothy from Athens to inquire into their state, and that Timothy having now 
returned with such gratifying tidings of their welfare, he had more joy and thankful- 
ness than he could express. 

In the third part (iy. 1) he introduces such exhortations as appeared most appro- 
priate, as that they should avoid the lust and concupiscence with which the heathens 
so defiled themselves ; that they should abound more and more in brotherly love, a 
virtue so necessary in a time of persecution ; that they should not sorrow for those 
who had died in the Lord, for all would rise together at the general resurrection ; and 
that inasmuch as the last day would come as a thief in the night, as declared in the 
Gospel of Matthew which was in their hands, they ought to be watchful, always 
standing armed with the breast-plate of Faith and the helmet of Hope; that they 


53 PL hess. ats 7 sonal presence or by his missionaries, but now 
“7 Hitherto Paul had written no letters, for that he had extended Christendom beyond the 
the limits of his labours had been circumscribed, limits of Asia into Europe, it became absolutely 
and he could regulate the churches by his per- necessary to resort to occasional correspondence. 
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should submit themselves to the pastors who had been newly appointed over them, 
and should cultivate various other Christian graces which the Apostle recommends.?* 


The Epistle ran thus :— 


[The ttalics indicate the variations from the Authorized Version; and the words in brackets 
leas 


thus [ 


Cu. I. 


J, are not expressed, but only implied, in the Greek. } 


“ Paun,'? AND SILVANUS, AND TIMOTHY, UNTO THE CHURCH OF THE THESSA- 


LONIANS WHICH IS IN Gop THE FATHER AND IN THE Lorp Jesus CHRIST: GRACE 


BE UNTO YOU, AND PEACE,’ 


CuRIST. 


From Gop our FarHer, AND THE Lorp Jxsus 


“ We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you in our 
3 prayers without ceasing, remembering your work of faith, and labour of love, 
and patience of hope of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our 


4,5 


Father; knowing, brethren beloved of God,'' your election. 


For our Gospel 


came not to you in word only, but also in power,’ and in the Holy Ghost, and 
in much fruitfulness ;**° as ye know what manner of men we were among you 
6 for your sake. And ye became imitators of us, and of the Lord, haying 
7 received the word in much afiliction,"* with joy of the Holy Ghost: so that ye 


8 The date of the Epistle may be collected 
as follows:—It was written not long after the 
time when Paul had been insulted (viz. by public 
scourging) at Philippi. mpora@dvres kai UB pi- 
oO évres, kabas oidate, ev Pidinrots, erappnovaca- 
peba ev TH OE nay Aadnoat mpods bmas ro evayyedov 
Tov Ocod ev TOAA® ayout, 1 Thess. ii. 2; and his 
success at Thessalonica was still a common topic 
of conversation: adroit yap repli jay arayyehAovew, 
6rolav etcodov éxopev mpos vas, 1 Thess. i. 9; 
and Paul had since been in Athens. «vdoxnoapev 
kararepOnvac ev ’A@nvars povot. 1 Thess. iii. 1. 
And Timothy and Silas had recently returned 
to Paul from Thessalonica, dpru d€ €hOdvros 
Tyobéov mpos nuas ab tpov. 1 Thess. iii. 6. 
TlavAos Kai Svovaves kai Tydbeos TH exkAnoia Oeo- 
gaXdovixéwy, «.t.4. 1 Thess. i. 1. And that this 
arrival of Timothy and Silas was when Paul was 
at Corinth, appears from the Acts. 
TladAos €k trav ’A@nvaev ndOev eis KopwvOov . . 
katjAOov amo THs Makedovias 6 te Sikas kat 6 
Tiwdbeos. Acts xviii. 1, 5. 

189 Tt is observable, that in this his first 
Epistle, and in the second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, written not long after, Paul does not 
style himself an Apostle, though his Apostleship 
is asserted and assumed in ii. 6 of the present 
Epistle. At the close of this circuit, Paul and 
Barnabas went up together to Jerusalem, when 
the Apostles, who were there, viz. James, 


xapiodeis 6 
aA 
. ws Oe 


Peter, and John, made a compact with Paul and 
Barnabas, that the latter should be regarded as 
the Apostles of the Gentiles, as James and Peter 
and John were of the Jews. Galat. ii. 9. The 
other Epistles of Paul were all written sub- 
sequently to this compact, and in all (except, for 
special reasons, the ‘ Hebrews’ and the ‘ Philip- 
pians’) Paul styles himself an Apostle. 

100 The words of the Author. Vers., “from God 
our father, and the Lord Jesus Christ,” are omitted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Alford, and are thought to have found their way 
into the text from 2 Thess. i. 2; Rom. i. 7; 
1 Cor.i,3; 2 Cor.i.2; Philipp.i.2; Ephes. i. 2; 
Coloss, 1. 2; Galat.1.3; 1. Tim. 1. 2; 2im: 1, 2: 
Tit. i. 4; Philem. 3. The universality of this 
form, however, in St. Paul's other Epistles, fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favour of the MSS. 
which insert the words. 

181 GdeApoi ryarnuevoe Urd Oecod, “ Beloved of 
God” not “ Your election of God.” So in 2 Thess. 
ii. 13: ddeAqoi jyamnpevor br Kupiov. 

1682 2y Suvapec, in the working of miracles, as 
in Acts x. 38; Matt. vii. 22; Rom. xv. 19; 
2 Cor. xii, 9. 

183 Anpopopia. 

164 Therefore, not only Paul was persecuted in 
Thessalonica, but the church also planted there 
suffered persecution. 
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were ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia ;*° for from 
you hath sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but in every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad ; so that we need 
not to speak anything. For they themselves shew of us what manner of entering 
in we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from idols to serve the living 
and true God,! and to wait for his Son from the heavens, whom he raised 
from the dead, even Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. 

“For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto you, that it was not in 
yain: but even after that we had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, 
as ye know, at Philippi,’ we were bold in our God to speak unto you the Gospel 
of God in much conflict.°* For our exhortation [was] not of deceit, nor of 
uncleanness, nor in guile: but as we were approved of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel, even so we speak ; not as pleasing men, but God, who proveth 
our hearts. For neither at any time were we in the word of flattery (as ye 
know), nor under the cloke of covetousness (God is witness) ; nor of men sought 
we glory, neither of you, nor of others, when we might have been burdensome, 
as Apostles of Christ ;% but we were gentle among you, as a nurse would 
cherish her own children. So being affectionately desirous of you, we are 
willing to impart unto you, not the Gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls, because ye were dear unto us. For ye remember, brethren, our labour 
and travail: [for] working night and day,” because we would not be chargeable 
unto any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of God. Ye are witnesses, 
and God also, how holily, and justly, and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe, as ye know, exhorting and comforting and charging 
every one of you, as a father doth his children, that ye would walk worthy of 
God, who calleth you unto his kingdom and glory. For this cause also thank 


1665 The Romans, under Paulus Aimilius, con- «dérey. Pausan. vii. 16, 7. Thus the whole of 


quered Perseus, the last King of Mucedonia, and the countries in Europe occupied by the Greeks 


reduced the countries formerly possessed by the 
Macedonian monarchs into a Roman province, 
which was governed by a Preetor or Proconsul 
sent from Rome, whose usual residence was in 
Thessalonica. Some time after, when Mummius 
defeated the Achean league and destroyed Corinth, 
Mummius with the commissioners sent from 
Rome to regulate the affairs of Greece, abolished 
the assemblies held by the Acheans, Beeotians, 
Phocians, and the rest, and reduced the states 
composing the Achean league, that is, all to the 
south of Macedonia and Illyricum, into a Roman 
province, which was called Achaia, because, at 
the taking of Corinth, the Acheans were the 
leading people. xkadovtor de, ody “EAAdSos, GAN’ 
*Ayxaias myeudva of “Papaior, didre €XelpaoavTo 
“EdAjvas 80 ’Axaey rére Tod “EAAnviKod mpoeotn- 


were distributed by the Romans into two great 
divisions, one called Macedonia, with Thessa- 
lonica for its capital, and the other Achaia, with 
Corinth for its capital. 

166 The living and true God is opposed to the 
lifeless and false idols. The members of the 
Thessalonian church, therefore, did not consist 
mainly of Jews, but of heathen. 

67 Viz. by the public scourging there. See 
Acts xvi. 19, and ante, p. 279. 

168 ev wo\h@ ayo. In the English version, 
“ with much contention.” 

1 The Apostles, therefore, looked to their 
flock for their support. 

™” Paul as a Jew places the night before the 
day, the twenty-four hours being with them a 
vuxOnpep rv, or ‘night-day,’ commencing at sunset. 
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we God without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of God which ye 
heard of us,’ ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually worketh’” also in you that believe ; for ye, 
brethren, became imitators of the churches of God, which are in Judea, in 
Christ Jesns, for ye also suffered like things of your own countrymen,” even 
as they of the Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 
and have driven us out ;* and please not God, and are contrary to all men: 


6 forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved; that they 


might fill up their sins alway. But wrath overtuketh them at the last.’ But 
we, brethren, being bereaved of" you for an howr’s time in presence, not in 
heart, were anxious*® the more abundantly to see your face with great desire. 
Wherefore we would fuin have come unto you, yea, I Paul, both once and again ; 
179 


but Satan hindered us. For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of boasting ? 


Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For 


ye are our glory and joy. 


“Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it good to 


2 be left at Athens alone; and sent Timothy,’ our brother, and minister 
of God, and our fellow-labourer in the Gospel of Christ, to establish you, 


oo 


and to comfort**' you concerning your faith: that no man eringe'®? in 


M7 )dyov dxojs map jpov, literally “ the word 
of hearing from us.” 

72 « Fffectually worketh” is expressed in the 
Greek by one word, évepyeirat. 


"8 guucduderav. The Gentiles therefore were 
persecutors. 

Wt ekdiwEdvrav. In Eng. ver. “ have perse- 
euted.” Paul had been driven by the Jews 


out of Damascus, and then, after a sojourn of 
fifteen days, out of Jerusalem. Acts ix. 28, 29; 
Gal. i. 18. Since that time he had been driven 
by the Jews out of Antioch of Pisidia and 
Tconium and Lystra, and recently again out of 
Thessalonica and Bercea. 

™ This was the character of the Jews gene- 
rally: Adyersus omnes alios hostile odium. 
Tac. Hist. v. 5. 

M6 &pOace be ew avtovs 7 dpyr) eis Tedos. For 
the use of eis réXos in the sense of ‘at the last,’ 
see Sophocles, Philoctetes, 409 : 

ad’ hs 
pndev Sixacov és TEAOS weAAEL TroLEL. 

In Eng. ver. “for the wrath is come upon 
them to the uttermost,’ which meaning is also 
allowable. The foreboding of the Apostle was 
accomplished eighteen years after this by the 
utter destruction of Jerusalem and the di:persion 
of the nation. 


VOL. I. 


"7 aroppavcbevres ad’ tuav mpds Karpov Spas. 
In Eng. ver. “being taken from you for a short 
time.” The Greek word aroppania evres literally 
carries with it the sense of orphanage. 

M8 egrovddcapev. In Eng. ver. “ endeavoured.” 

"8 He had wished to return to the Thessa- 
lonians from Berea, but had been obliged to fly 
to Athens. He would have come to them from 
Athens, but again was prevented by untoward 
circumstances (perhaps by an attack of ophthal- 
mia, the thorn in the flesh, which he calls a 
messenger of Satan, 2 Cor. xii. 7; or by his en- 
counter with the Stoics and Epicureans, and 
consequent hearing before the Areopagus, or by 
some plot against him not recorded); and there- 
fore, as the Apostle could not return himself from 
Athens, he sent Timothy. 

189 ‘Timothy had been left at Bercea when Paul 
was obliged to fly from it, Acts xvii. 14; but 
Paul on arriving at Athens sent a message to 
Silas and Timothy to come to him with all speed. 
Acts xvii. 15, which Timothy appears to have 
done. 

181 Ory, ‘to exhort, mapaxadécat. 

182 Gaiver ba, 

188 The persecution that followed at Thessa- 
lonica upon the arrest of Jason and his associates. 
Acts xvii. 5. 
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these afflictions :!®* for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto ; 
for verily, when we were with you, we told you before that we should suffer 
tribulations ; as also it came to pass, and ye know. Fer this cause I also, when 
I could no longer forbear, sent to know your faith, lest haply the tempter 
had tempted you, and our labour be in vain." 
came from you unto us, and brought us good tidings of your faith and love, 
and that ye have good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly to see us, 
as we also to see you, therefore, brethren, we were comforted over you in all 
our affliction and distress by your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast in 
the Lord. 
the joy wherewith we rejoice for your sakes before our God; night and day 


But now when Timothy 


For what thanksgiving can we render to God again for you, for all 


praying exceedingly that we may see your face, and perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith? Now God himself, even our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ,'*° direct our way unto you: and the Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward another, and toward all [men], even as we do 
toward you: to the end that he may stablish your hearts unblameable in 
holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints. 

“Furthermore, then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you 7m the Lord 
Jesus, that, as ye have received of us how ye ought to walk and to please God,’*° 
so ye would abound more and more. For ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus—for this is the will of God, your sanctification,— 
that ye should abstain from fornication—that every one of you should know 
how to possess his own vessel in sanctification and honour—not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not God—that no man trans- 
gress, and covet his brother in the matter ;1*" because that the Lord is the avenger 
of all such, as we also forewarned you and testified. For God hath not called 
He, therefore, that déshonowreth, 


dishonoureth,'** not man, but God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit. 


us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness. 


“ But, as touching brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto you, for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another (ev. xix. 18); and indeed 
ye do it toward all the brethren which are in all'*® Macedonia. But we beseech 
you, brethren, that ye abownd more and more; and that ye study to be quiet, 


™ Le. lest the Thessalonians had relapsed 


him to refer to in plainer language. The 


into idolatry. 

* Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford, reject 
the word Xpiords. 

*6 Lachmann and Alford add the words xa@as 
kal mepurareire, “as also ye are walking.” 

187 + un bmepBaivew Kal mAeovekreiv ev T@ Tpd- 
ypari tov adedpoy abrod. The Apostle alludes to 
a crime which the delicacy of his mind forbids 


heathen not only “coveted their neighbour's 
wives” but one another. In Eng. ver. “ that no 
man go beyond and defraud his brother.” There 
is a Similar use of the expression éy r@ mpaypatt 
in 2 Cor, vii. 11; and see Wetstein, 1 Thess. iy. 6. 
In Eng. ver. “ despiseth.” 

Literally, “in whole 


188 GOerei. 
189 ey OAn TH Maxedovia. 


Macedonia.” 
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and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we com- 
manded you; that ye may walk decorously toward them that are without, and 
that ye may have lack of nothing. 

“ But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him. For this we say unto you im the word of the Lord,'*” 
that we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 


3 have the start of'*' them which are asleep; for the Lord himself shall descend 


from Heaven with a shout, with the voice of an archangel, and with the trump 
of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we’? 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one 


which are alive and 


another with these words. 

“But of the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no need that I write 
unto you; for yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh 
as ‘a thief in the night. (Matt. xxiv. 43.) For when they shall say ‘ Peace 
and Safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
woman with child; and they shall not escape. But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief. 
light, and sons of the day; we are not of the night, nor of darkness: there- 


Ye are all sons of 


’ fore, let us not sleep, as do the rest, but let us Watch and be sober; for they 


that sleep sleep in the night, and they that be drunken are drunken in the 
night. But let us, who are of the day, be sober, having put on the breastplate 
of faith and love, and for a helmet the hope of salvation. For God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with him. 
Wherefore comfort one another, and edify one another even as also ye do. 


10 By express revelation. 


Paul therefore 13 The Apostle says— yourselves know,” for 


claimed to be inspired. 

1 Géaronev. In Eng. ver. “shall not pre- 
vent,” in the sense, now disused, of anticipating, 
from the Latin preevenio. 

2 In 2 Cor. iv. 14, we read jpas dia “Incod 
eyepei, Which shows that St. Paul did not by 
‘we’ and ‘us’ refer to himself personally, for 
if amongst the living in the text above, “we 
which are alive,” he could not be amongst the 
dead whom Christ shoyld “ raise,” in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. But the Thessalonians seem 
not to have understood this, and imagined the 
Day of Judgment to be at hand in Paul’s time, 
a delusion which called forth the second Epistle 
to them. 


he had placed in their hands the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, in which the warning was contained. 
The first eleven verses of this fifth chapter 
suppose the reader to have before him the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, from the 
thirty-sixth verse to the end. There are other 
references to St. Matthew's Gospel in 1 Cor. vi. 3 ; 
vii. 10; xiii. 2; Heb. xi. 4. It is satisfactory to 
find that wherever Paul planted a church, whe- 
ther at Thessalonica, or at Corinth, or elsewhere, 
he delivered into the hands of the converts the 
Gospel of St. Matthew as an authentic record 
of our Lord’s ministry. From the frequent 
citation by Paul of this Gospel as an infallible 
guide, it is evident that in the earliest as in the 
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12 “And we beseech you, brethren,’ to know them which labour among you, 

13 and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, and to esteem them very 

14 highly in love for their work’s sake. Be at peace among yourselves. And we 
exhort you, brethren,’ warn them that are désorderly, comfort the feeble- 

15 minded, support the weak, be longsuffering toward all men. See that none 
render evil for evil unto any one, but ever follow that which is good, both to 

16,17 one another, and to all men. Rejoice evermore.’ Pray without ceasing. In 
18 every thing give thanks: for this is the will of Godin Christ Jesus concerning 
19,20 you. Quench not the Spirit."*’ Despise not prophesyings.’** Prove all things. 
21,22 Hold fast that which is good."** Abstain from all appearance of evil. And 
23 the’ very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and may your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless im the coming of our Lord Jesus 
24,25 Christ. Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will doit. Brethren, pray 


26 for us.?*' Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss.*” I adjure you by the Lord 
7 that this Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” 


28 “Tue Grace or our Lorp Jesus Curist BE wiTH you.” 

This Epistle was not penned by Paul himself, but was dictated to an amanuensis. 
It was authenticated, however, by Paul’s salutation or benediction with his own hand 
at the end, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” Constantly suffering, 


as he was, from a feeble vision, he could not write without pain. 


He therefore 


adopted the practice of employing a scribe, as he tells us himself in his second Epistle 


to the Thessalonians. 
token in every Epistle: so I write. 


“The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the 
Tur GRACE oF our Lorp Jesus CHRIST BE WITH 


you.””°° Jt will be found, on referring to them, that all the fourteen Epistles (including 


latest ages, the Gospel of St. Matthew was re- 
garded as inspired scripture. We shall see that 
at alater period when Luke’s Gospel was written 
Paul refers to that also. 

1 Addressed to the laity, who are exhorted 
to submit themselves to their pastors. 

1 Addressed to the ministers of the gospel, 
who are reminded of their duties to their flock. 

6 Though the persecution of you continue, 
heed it not, but rejoice that ye are counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. 

“7 The Spirit of God is supporting you in 
your trials. Quench it not by backsliding. 

8 podnreias or preachings, in which sense the 
word is commonly used in the New Testament. 

™ Listen to those who prophesy or preach, 
but prove what they*say, and adopt the good. 

*” The Eng. ver. inserts the words “TI pray 
God,” which are not in the original. 

2 Paul is the only writer of the New Testa- 


ment who asks for the prayers of his corre- 
spondents, and this is an argument, and a weighty 
one, that he was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as the writer of it asks for their prayers 
on his behalf. Heb. xiii, 18. 

* According to the practice of the ancient 
Christians, and in order to guard against im- 
propriety, the males saluted the males only, and 
the females the females. Bingham’s Antiq. xy. 
3, 3, where the authorities for this practice are 
stated atlarge. This custom, so general in the 
earliest ages of the church, fell afterwards into 
desuetude. 

25 Tt was not a private epistle, but written for 
the church generally, and to be read as Scrip- 
ture. 

20 Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Alford, all omit the Amen which is in 
the Authorized Version. 
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that to the Hebrews) conclude with this benediction, and have all, therefore, the stamp 
of authenticity.?” 

Paul, Silas, and Timothy were now joint labourers at Corinth, and united their 
efforts to convince the Jews that Jesus was the Messiah,?” and to convert the Gentiles. 


2 


SS —= 


Fig. 141.—Representation of a tragic poet dictating toan amanuensis. From Ainé and Barré's Herculaneum and Pompevi. 


Their appeal to the Jews was all in vain. The more earnest they were, the more 
violent was the opposition. It at last came to this: that whenever Paul began to 
preach in the synagogue, the Jews interrupted him by horrid blasphemies against the 
name of Jesus. Paul was ready to break his heart at such a result ;°° but to persevere 

yas useless, and shaking his raiment, he bade them solemnly farewell, exclaiming as 


> Such authentication was not an uncommon = und Sylvanus and Timotheus.” 2 Cor. i. 19. 
practice amongst the ancients. Thus Cicero 208 Guveiyero TO mvevpatt. Acts xviii. 5. In 
writes toe Atticus, “in e& Pompeii epistoléeratin % Cor. ii. 4, is a similar expression: é« yap 
eatremo in tpsius manu, Tu, censeo,” ke. See meddrjs Ortpews kai ruvoyns Kkapdias éypa ba vpiv 
Renan’s St. Paul, p. 238, note (4). dua TIAAOY Sakpvar. 

#7 « Preached among you by ws, even by me 
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he walked out of the synagogue, in the words of the prophet Ezekiel, “ Your blood 
be upon your own heads ;?"° I am clean. From henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” 

The next step was to provide a lecture-room, in which the Apostle might impart 
instruction to the Gentiles, though not to the exclusion of any Jews that would 
attend; and for this purpose he hired an apartment from one Justus, a proselyte, 
whose house was next door to the synagogue. The Jews were nettled at a Christian 
meeting-house being opened in such immediate contiguity, and the more so as Paul 
began to preach there with extraordinary success; but they could find no handle 
against him, and sulkily abided their time. The Apostle, indeed, was divinely pro- 
tected—* The Lord spake to Paul in the night by a vision, ‘ Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee, for I have much people in this city.’ ””?° 

About this time the messenger whom Paul had despatched with his letter to 
Thessalonica returned, and brought with him news of a somewhat singular character, 
viz. that he left the church in a panic from the expectation that the world was 
coming to an end. Some deceivers had spread the notion, and alleged inspiration for 
it. Nay, they had quoted a passage from the letter of the Apostle himself: “For 
this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not have the start of them which are asleep.”?™ 
Here, said they, the Apostle himself plainly indicates that the advent of Christ is to 
take place in his own time. It must be obvious to any one acquainted with the style 
of Paul, that by “we” he designated all Christians, and was not referring to himself 
and his correspondents individually.”” The ignorant part of the Thessalonian church 
may, however, be well pardoned for this mistake, when the same text has been 
seriously urged in our own time as an argument that Paul himself entertained this 
belief.*!* Another communication from Thessalonica was, that, notwithstanding the 
admonitions contained in the Apostle’s letter, there were still busybodies in the church 
who were leading a life of idleness under the cloak of religion. 

Paul, under these circumstances, addressed a second letter to the Thessalonians. 
He begins with the usual salutation, and then (i. 8) commending their continued 
steadfastness in the faith, notwithstanding the troubles which had beset them, he 
proceeds (ii.) to allay their fears by removing the cause. He reminds them that when 
present with them he had explained how the second advent of Christ was to be preceded 
by an apostasy, which would not happen until the obstacle to which he had then 
referred, and which still operated, was removed. ‘‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, as 
concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man 


29 BHzekiel xxxiii. 4. 20 Acts xviii. 9, 10. 211 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
2 See note ante, p. 278 2138 By Jeremy Bentham. 
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deceive you by any means, for that day shall not come, except there come a falling 
away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition. Remember ye not, 
that, when I was yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time.’ 

In the latter part of the Epistle (iii. 1) the Apostle asks their prayers, that, for 
the Gospel’s sake, he may be delivered from the ungodly men that were persecuting 
him at Corinth; and he then (iii. 6) sharply rebukes the drones of the church of 
Thessalonica, who were living upon other men’s labours, and reminds them of the 
precept which they had received from him, that if a man would not work, neither 
should he eat, and if any were refractory, the church should excommunicate him. 
“Tf any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man, and have no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed.” As wicked men had been imposing on the 
eredulity of the Thessalonians, he tells them, in conclusion, how to test the genuine- 
ness of his Epistles, namely, that the Benediction at the close was always in his own 
handwriting. The letter was as follows :— 

[The ‘talics indicate the variations from the Authorized Version ; and the words in 
brackets thus [ } are not expressed, but only implied, in the Greek. ] 
CuI. “ Paun, AND Sinvanus, AND Tmrorny, UNTO THE CHURCH OF THE THESSALONIANS 
2 1x Gop our FatHER AND THE Lorp JEsus CHRIST, GRACE UNTO YOU, AND PEACE 
rrom Gop our Farner anp Lorp Jesus Curist. 
3.‘ Weare bound to thank God always for you, brethren, as it 1s meet, because 
that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of every one of you all 
4 toward each other overfloweth ;° so that we ourselves glory in you in the 
churches of God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and 
5 afflictions that ye endure: [which is] a token of the righteous judgment of 
God, that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also 
6 suffer: seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense affliction to them 
7 that afflict you, and to you who are afflicted rest with us, in the revelation of 
8 the Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his might, in flaming fire, ad- 
ministering vengeance to them that know not God, and that obey not the 
9 Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, 

10 when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them 

that believe (because our testimony among you hath been believed) in That 

11 day.”° To which end also we pray always for you, that our God would count 


414 9 Thess. ii. 1 to.6. should be the end of the world, he said, in answer 
25 peovdter. In the Eng. ver. “aboundeth.” to the first question, that all should be fulfilled 
218 By “that day” is meant the Day of Judg- before that generation had passed away. “ But,” 
‘ment. So in 1 Cor. iii. 18, and 2 Tim. i. 18, iv.8. he continued, “of That day and hour knoweth no 
So when our Lord was asked by the disciples man.” Matt. xxiv. 86; Mark xiii, 32. 
when the Temple should be destroyed, and when 
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you worthy of this calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his goodness, and 
the work of faith with power, that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be 
glorified in you, and ye in him, according to the grace of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ Now as concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering 
together unto him,”’ we beseech you, brethren, that ye be not lightly”* shaken 
in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from 
us,””’ as that the day of Christ is at hand. 
manner: for [that day shall not come] except there come the falling away 


Let no man deceive you in any 


first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so that he 


as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.*° 


417 In the Eng. ver., “ Now we beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our gathering together unto him,” &e. But 
the Apostle is evidently referring to the main sub- 
ject of his letter, viz. the panic in the Thessa- 
lonian church from the erroneous notion that 
the Day of Judgment was at hand—a panic 
which had arisen in part from a misconstruction 
of the Apostle’s first Epistle (see ante, p. 278), 
and which he now sought to allay. The prepo- 
sition vrep is here to be taken in the sense given 
by the lexicons as equivalent to cept, viz. ‘of’ 
or ‘ concerning.’ 

218 rayews. In Eng. ver. “soon.” 

4° «Tet nothing which I may have sa7d when L 
was present, or have written since, be misinter- 
preted to have this meaning.’ 

20 The interpretations of this mysterious pas- 
sage have been almost numberless. It will be 
sufficient to select a few. 

1. According to some the apostasy referred to 
was the Gnostic heresy, and the Man of sin, or 
Antichrist, was Simon Magus, and he who “ with- 
holdeth,” or checked the development of the 
iniquity, was Paul himself; and in support of 
this view it is argued that the apostasy meant 
must have been a practical question of the Apo- 
stle’s own time, as he had by word of mouth cau- 
tioned the Thessalonians against the Man of 
sin, and it is certain that Gnosticism struck root 
in the Apostle’s day, and is frequently adverted 
to in his letters, though the Apostle’s personal 
influence in the church would naturally “ with- 
hold” the canker from spreading. 

2. According to others, the apostasy was the 
relapse from Christianity to Paganism in the 
time of the Neronian persecution, a.p. 64-66, 
and the Man of Sin was Nero, and he who with- 


held or prevented for a time the outbreak of 
heathen violence against the true faith was 
Claudius, the predecessor of Nero, and whose 
principles of universal toleration gave free play 
to the growth of Christianity. The name of 
Claudius (=‘ qui claudit’) has been ingeniously 
suggested as the translation of 6 karéywv applied 
in 2 Thess. ii. 7, to the person who warded off 
the Antichrist. 

3. Others insist that Mahomedanism (which 
was an offshoot from Christianity) was the 
apostasy, and that Mahomet was the Man of 
sin. 

4. Others say that the apostasy was the falling 
away of the church from the purity of the early 
believers to the idolatries of the Romish com- 
munity; that the Man of sin is the Pope, and 
that he who withholds, 6 caréyov (2 Thess. ii. 7), or 
rather that which withholds, 7d kareyov (2 Thess. 
iii, 16), is the temporal power of Rome, for so 
long as Paganism subsisted, a strong line of de- 
marcation was drawn between it and Christianity, 
but when the empire itself became Christian, it 
introduced into the church the worship of the 
Virgin and of the Saints, idolatries substituted 
for those which had been practised by the 
heathen. (See the argument of Wordsworth in 
support of this view.) 

5. The writers of the Romish church, in re- 
taliation, insist that the apostasy was the Re- 
formation, and that Martin Luther was the Man 
of sin. 

6. Others, until the theory was falsified by the 
event, maintained the hypothesis thatthe atheism 
of the French Revolution was the apostasy, and 
that Napoleon I. was the Man of sin. 

7. Others again urge, with much plausibility, 
that the prophecy yet remains to be fulfilled, and 
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temember ye not, that, when I was yet with you, I told you these things ? 
And now ye know what withholdeth that he might be revealed in his time. 
For the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only [there is] who with- 
holdeth,”” until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that lawless one be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the breath of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of his coming—even him, whose coming is 
after the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for 


999 


this cause God sendeth**? them strong delusion, that they should believe the 
he,’ that all may be judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness. But we ought to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation through sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth: where- 
unto he called you by our Gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the tra- 
ditions which ye have been taught, whether by owr word, or our epistle.?** 
Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our Father, which 
hath loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you in every good word and 
work. 

“Finally, brethren, pray for us,” that the word of the Lord may have free 
course, and be glorified, even as it is with you, and that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and wicked men:*° for all men have not faith: but the 
Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, and keep you from evil. And we have 
confidence in the Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do the things 
which we command you. And the Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
God, and into endurance for Christ. 

“Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


” 


that as the apostasy is immediately to precece 
the second and triumphant advent of Christ, the 
Man of sin will not be revealed until the approach 
of the end of all things. 

We have by no means exhausted the various 
hypotheses which have been broached, but to 
pursue them further would tend rather to con- 
fuse than edify. The reader is referred upon this 
subject to Alford’s Introduction to the 2nd Epi- 
stle to the Thessalonians, and to the works there 
quoted. 

21 § xaréxov, the same word as that translated 
before in Eng. ver., “what withholdeth.”’” The 
Eng. ver., therefore, unnecessarily translates it 


VOL. I. 


here, “ he who letteth,’ instead of “he who 
withholdeth.” 

222 Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford read 
méurret Instead of repre. 

223 +@ Wevder—the lie, not a lie. 

224 T.e. ‘The doctrines which ye learned of me 
orally when I was present, and now, when I am 
absent, learn of me by letter.’ The word rapa- 
ddéces here corresponds to the word zapédeka, 
1 Cor. xv. 3; and see post, iii. 7. 

25 See note ante, 1 Thess. v. 25. 

#6 From whose opposition and persecution 
Paul was suffering at Corinth at the date of the 
Epistle. 
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that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly, and 
7 not after the tradition which he received of us; for yourselves know how ye 
ought to imétate us; for we behaved ourselves not disorderly among you, 
8 neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought with labour and 
travail night and day,”*" that we might not be chargeable to any of you; 
9 not because we have not power,”* but to make ourselves an ensample unto you 
10 to imitate us. For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, that 
11 if any would not work, neither should he eat ; for we hear that there are some 
among you which walk disorderly, having no business,”* but being busy- 
12 bodies. Now them that are such we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their own bread. 
13, 14 But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing ; bu¢ if any man obey not our 
word by this Epistle, note that man, and have no company with him, that he 
15 may be ashamed; yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
16 brother. And the Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means. 
17 The Lord be with you all. 
18 which is the token in every Epistle: so I write.” 
Jesus CHRIST BE WITH YOU ALL.” 
The state of things at Corinth when the Epistle was written may be collected 


The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, 
° Tuer GRACE oF our Lorp 


from the following passage in it: “ Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of 
the Lord may have free course, and be glorified, even as it is with you: and that we 
may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men ; for all men have not facth.”? 
The unbelieving Jews were constantly on the watch to take his life. But, notwitb- 
standing their opposition, the word ad its free course, and the Apostle was delivered ; 
for during the first year and six months that he continued at Corinth his career was 
undisturbed and the disciples multiplied daily. Nowhere did Paul make more con- 
verts than at Corinth. Besides Justus*** and Crispus,** we read of Stephanas, For- 
Erastus,”** Caius,”*" 
add Quartus”® and Tertius.?*° 


235 


tunatus, and Achaicus, and Chloe,?** to whom we may perhaps 
The eminent success of the Gospel at Corinth must, of course, be ascribed, not 
exclusively to the preaching of Paul and his companions, but to the display of the 


supernatural powers with which Paul was endowed. The sacred penman has not 


*" Observe the Jewish education of Paul in meant, not the greeting at the opening of the 


making the night precede the day, whereas others 
would have said ‘day and night.’ 

»* For the Apostles generally looked to their 
flocks for their support. 

2 pndev epyatouevovs. In Eng. ver. “ working 
not at all.” One object of the altered transla- 
tion is to preserve in English the play in Greek 
between epyaopévovs and meplepyaojevovs—be- 
tween ‘the busy’ and ‘the busybodies.’ 

**° By the salutation or greeting is of course 


Epistle, but the parting benediction at the close. 
This has been already explained. 
*8L Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Alford omit the 
“ Amen” which is in the Authorized translation. 
22D Thess: ain, 1, 2. 287 Rom. xvi. 23. 
238 Acts xviii. 7. 2851 Cormielile 
784 Acts xviii. 8. 89 Rom. xvi. 23. 
Be ei Cor x vin live 40 Rom, xvi. 22. 
#6 Rom, xvi. 23. 
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particularised instances, as the narration of all that occurred was not within the 
compass of his design; but that Paul was enabled to work many miracles amongst 
them appears incidentally from his Second Epistle to that community, in which he 
appeals to miracles in proof of his Apostleship. “ Truly,” he says, “ the signs of an 
Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” 41 

At the expiration of a year and six months, and about the beginning of June, 
At the 
period of which we are speaking the prefects of provinces were bound by an edict 
of the Emperor to quit Rome before the middle of April.*** Gallio, therefore, 
would start from Rome about the 15th of April, a.p. 53. The time occupied in passing 
from Rome to Corinth we may best collect from the analogous case of Cicero, who 


A.D. 53," Gallio arrived at Corinth to assume the government of Achaia.?4* 


set out from Tarentum to take possession of his province of Cilicia on the 18th of 
May, B.c. 51 (Ep. Attic. v. 6), and arrived at Athens on the 25th of June (Ep. Attic. 
y. 10), and was thus about forty days on the road, without including the journey 
from Rome to Tarentum, for which we must allow ten days more,’ making in all 
fifty days. 
A.D. 53. Who had been proconsul before Gallio is uncertain, but whoever he was, 
he must have entertained a very favourable view of Christianity, or Paul could 
scarcely have been allowed for so long a space to pursue his ministry without inter- 
Gallio (whom Seneca calls “‘ my Lord Gallio,” from his having attained the 


Gallo, at this rate, would reach his province about the 4th of June, 


ruption. 
honour of the pretorship), was one of a distinguished family. 
Seneca, the famous rhetorician, had three sons, Marcus Anneus Novatus (after- 
wards called Junius Anneeus Gallio, from the adoption of him by Lucius Junius Gallio, 
the rhetorician), and Lucius Anneus Seneca, the philosopher, and M. Anneus Mela. 
L. A. Seneca, the philosopher, had not long before been appointed by Claudius 
Mela was best known as the father of Lucan the 
The love of letters was but ill requited at Rome ; 


Marcus Annus 


private tutor to the young Nero.” 
poet, the author of the Pharsalia. 

for a few years after, both Seneca and his nephew Lucan were put to death at the 
same time by Nero, on the charge (a groundless one, at least as regards Seneca,) of 
their having concurred in Piso’s conspiracy against the life of the Emperor; and 
Gallio and Mela eventually shared the same fate. Gallio was possessed of ability and 
accomplishments, and wrote a book on natural questions ;“* but more than that, 


ES Glo wail, IV 44 Dion, Ix. 17. See Fasti Sacri, p. 276, No. 


“44 See Fasti Sacri, p. 800, No. 1793. 

3 That is, of Greece, called by the Romans 
Achaia, as distinguished from the provinces of 
Macedonia and Illyrta, which bounded it on the 
north. Kkadovor b€ ovx “ENAddos, add’ ’Ayxaias 
nyenova of Pwopator, didre exetpooavto “EAAnvas de 
"Ayarav Tére TOU “ENAnMKOD mpoeatyKdTov. Pau- 
san. vii. 16, 7. 


1655. 

*4° See Fasti Sacri, p. 24, Nos. 192-194. 

46 Horace, in his journey from thence to 
Brundisium, spent ten or eleven days upon the 
road. Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 

24 Tac, Ann. xii. 8. 

748 Senec. Nat. Queest. v. 11. 
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he was a man of the most imperturbable good humour, and of such gentleness of 
manner as to ingratiate himself with all that approached him. Statius refers to 
him as the sweet Gallio.*? Seneca speaks of his brother as without a fault, “ whom 
every one loved too little, even he who loved him to the utmost; and again, 
“ Gallio is more delightful to al, than any other to one.” This amiable temper was 
the more praiseworthy, as he was a person of delicate health from a consumptive 
tendency, and shortly after his proconsulship was obliged on that account to make a 
voyage to Egypt. The Etesians 
went by the name of the ‘Sleepers, and when Gallio was asked why, he said, 
“ Because they don’t get up till morning ;” for it was commonly observed that the 
Etesi# began to blow at sunrise.”* We have, unfortunately, no account of Gallio’s 


252 


One of his bons-mots, recorded by Seneca, is this. 


administration of Achaia, the only anecdote recorded of him there being a remark of 
his incidentally mentioned in Seneca’s letters, and which, perhaps, was remembered, 
not so much from its piquancy as because it fell from “ my Lord Gallio.” “The saying 
of my Lord Gallio recurred to me, who, when he was taken ill of a fever in Achaia, 
immediately stepped on board a ship, saying, the disorder was not of the man but of 
the place.””?** 

Gallio had no sooner arrived in his province than the Jews, who had quailed 
before the austerity of his predecessor, thought they might presume with impunity 
upon the easy temper of the new proconsul. They also argued, perhaps, that Gallio, 
as unaccustomed to office, might be so little acquainted with the exact duties of it 
that they could extort the infliction of a punishment by clamour, which could not be 
obtained by legitimate means. Some time would be required for the forms of legal 
procedure, but we may suppose that about the 14th of June, a.p. 53, 1.e. about ten 
days after Gallio’s arrival, the Jews, with Sosthenes, a chief ruler of the synagogue, 
at their head, indicted Paul, and brought him before the judgment-seat on the charge 
— This fellow persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the law ”—in other 
words, that Paul, a Jew, was preaching a doctrine subversive of the Jewish polity, 
and was maintaining, contrary to all reason, that Jesus was the Messiah. Gallio, 
however, knew well enough that the governor of a province was not called upon to 
interfere in the religious differences of his subjects, where no civil offence was 
involved, and he was perhaps equally well aware of the malice by which the Jews 
were actuated, and of the innocence of the Christian doctrine. He therefore heard the 
Jews patiently to an end, and then, without even waiting for the defence (for Paul was 


*® Hoe plus quam Senecam dedisse mundo quam hic omnibus. Nat. Queest. iv. Preef. 


Aut dulcem generasse Gallionem. 
Stat. Sylv. i. 7, 31. 
*© Solebam tibi dicere Gallionem fratrem 
meum (quem nemo non parum amat, etiam 
qui amare plus non potest) alia vitia non nésse, 
hoc etiam odisse. Nat. Queest. iv. Preef. 
*! Nemo enim mortalium uni tam dulcis est, 


oe oaleAbiay ING, 181. S:6-6-0b, 1333) 

28 Seneca, Queest. Nat. v. 11. 

*>* Tilud mihi in ore erat domini mei Gallionis, 
qui cum in Achaia febrem habere ccepisset, pro- 
tinus navem ascendit clamitans, non corporis 
esse, sed loci morbum. Sen. Epist. 104. 
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ready to reply), he dismissed the complaint very summarily for want of jurisdiction. 
“Tf,” said he, “it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason 
would that I should bear with you; but if it be a question of words and names (as 
whether Jesus be the Christ or Messiah), and of your Law, look ye to it, for I will be 
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no judge of such matters.’ The sentence of the judge was pronounced, but the 


Jews could not take an answer. They persisted in the charge till they were forcibly 
removed from the court—Gallio “drave them from the judgment-seat”—nay, the 
Greeks, who detested the Jews, and looked with complacency on the Christian scheme 
as propounded by Paul, laid hold of Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue,?*® the 
mouthpiece of the Jews, and, from indignation at the indictment, beat him in the 
presence of the judge. The Jews were open-mouthed, that this was an insult to the 
court ; but Gallio (not sorry, perhaps, to see the persecutor caught in his own snare) 
refused to interpose. “Gallio cared for none of those things.” Sosthenes shortly 
afterwards, though we know not under what circumstances, himself became a convert, 


and is joined with Paul in the opening salutation of the First Epistle to the 


Corinthians.” ?°7 


705 Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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Tov apxicuvdywyoyv. Acts xviii. 17. So- 
sthenes may have been the ruler of one syn- 
agogue, while Crispus, who was invested with 
the same office (Acts xviii. 8), may have been 
ruler of another synagogue; for Corinth must 
have supported more synagogues than one. But 
there were often, if not generally, two or more 
rulers of the same synagogue, so that Sosthenes 
and Crispus may both have belonged to the 
same synagogue. Sosthenes may be here spoken 
of as “ the ruler,’ Crispus, his only colleague, 
having lost the office by becoming a convert; or 
Sosthenes may haye been designated as “the 
ruler of the synagogue” to distinguish him from 
others of the name of Sosthenes who were not 
rulers. 

*7 The view advanced in the text is that the 
assailants were Greeks, and that Sosthenes was ¢ 
Jew; but another opinion is that the assailants 
were Jews, and that Sosthenes was a convert to 
Christianity. 

The Greek text is not decisive either way, for 
Lachmann, Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Alford 
all agree that the passage should stand emda- 
Bopevor b€ ravres SwoGevny (omitting of "EAAnves, 
which is found in the Textus Receptus, and 
omitting of “lovdatot, which appears in various 
MSS.). The word “E\Anves, or lovdaio, has crept 
into the text from the marginal glosses for the 
purpose of clearing away an ambiguity. 

1. The hypothesis adopted —viz. that the as- 


sailants were Greeks, and that Sosthenes was a 
Jew—vrests mainly on the following argument. 
Luke had stated a little before, as the result of 
Paul's labours at Corinth, that ‘ Crispus, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the Lord 
with all his house; and many of the Corinthians 
hearing, believed and were baptized.” Acts xviii. 
8. If Sosthenes, “chief ruler of the synagogue ” 
(roy dpxiovvayoyov, V. 17), was also a Christian, 
it is ineredible that Sosthenes should not have 
been mentioned as such as well as Crispus. They 
were both rulers of the synagogue, and if both 
believed, Luke could scarcely have singled out 
Crispus and passed oyer Sosthenes. Besides, 
when it is said that they beat “ Sosthenes, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue,’ the emphasis is 
evidently to be laid on his being such ruler— 
i.e. he was beaten, not because he was a Chris- 
tian, but as the representative of the Jewish 
party, who were the prosecutors. Had Sosthenes 
been a Christian he could not have been a ruler 
of the synagogue at all, but would necessarily, 
on adopting the new faith, have been ejected 
from the office. 

The obvious inconsistency that would result 
from the supposition that Crispus and Sosthenes 
were both of them converts is attempted to be 
met by the assertion that they were one and the 
same person—that Crispus was the Roman name, 
and that Sosthenes was the Hebrew name, de- 
rived from the root wiv’, which is found in the 
Hebrew “Susanna.” But who can believe that 
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Though Paul thus escaped through the liberality of the Roman Procensul, yet the 
danger had been imminent. Thankful for so great a deliverance, the Apostle, in 
accordance with the common practice of the Jews of that period, took upon himself 


the vow of the Nazarite.*°° What this was is explained to us in few words by 
“Tt is customary,” he says, “for those who have been afflicted with any 


distemper, or have laboured under any other difficulties, to make a vow, that for 


Josephus. 


thirty days before they offer sacrifices, they will abstain from wine, and will at the 
"269 Tn the Book of Numbers we have the following par- 
ticulars : “He (the Nazarite) shall separate himself from wine and strong drink, and 
shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink any 
liquor of grapes, nor eat moist grapes, or dried. 


expiration shave the head. 


All the days of the vow of his sepa- 
ration there shall no razor come upon his head; until the days be fulfilled, during 
which he separateth himself unto the Lord, he shall be holy, and shall let the locks 
of his head grow; all the days that he separateth himself unto the Lord, he shall 
come at no dead body. And this is the law of the Nazarite—when the days of his 


Luke, in the same chapter, could speak of a 
person as Crispus, and then, without notice of 
the change, speak of him as Sosthenes ? not to 
mention that Crispus is also called the ruler of 
the synagogue; and if he were identical with 
Sosthenes, it would be an idle repetition to de- 
scribe Sosthenes as such. Besides, not only 
Luke, but Paul also makes mention of Sosthenes 
(1 Cor. i. 1), and then of Crispus (1 Cor.), with- 
out the least indication of their identity. 

2. We must now advert to the opposite view— 
viz., that the assailants were Jews and Sosthenes 
a Christian, which is advocated in the manner 
following: first, it is urged that a Corinthian of 
distinction by the name of Sosthenes was some 
years afterwards a Christian (Swadévns 6 adeAos, 
1 Cor. i. 1), and well known to the church at 
Corinth. He is therefore presumptively the 
Sosthenes that was beaten as a Christian before 
the tribunal. To this it is answered that, even 
admitting the Sosthenes of the Acts and the 
Sosthenes of the Epistle to be the same person, 
it does not follow that Sosthenes was a Christian 
at the time of the assault wpon the Apostle at 
Corinth, for Sosthenes may very well have be- 
come a conyert subsequently Besides, Sosthenes 
was a common Greek name (see Achill. Tat. v.), 
and there may have been two of the name of 
Sosthenes at Corinth, and perhaps on this very 
account the Sosthenes in question is purposely 
distinguished as Sosthenes 6 dpyiruvdywyos. 

It is next urged that the assumption that 
Sosthenes was a convert chimes in with the rest 
of the narrative, for the Jews, it is said, had 


come to accuse Paul, and failed; and itis natural 
that when they were denied justice by the Court 
they should take the law into their own hands, 
and beat the principal convert. But to this it 
may be replied that the beating of Sosthenes, if 
a Jew, by the Greeks, harmonizes equally with 
the context. For the Jews were hated by the 
Greeks; and when Gallio forcibly removed the 
Jews from the court, the Greeks (including, 
perhaps, many Christian converts whose zeal 
could not be checked), taking their cue from the 
the judge, would gladly follow it up by the chas- 
tisement of Sosthenes, the prime mover of the 
illegal attempt upon Paul. Besides, if the Jews 
beat any one, why not Paul, the great offender, 
and not Sosthenes, a simple convert ? 

There ave, no doubt, difficulties on both sides, 
and we leave the decision to the reader’s judg- 
ment. 

28 Others think that the vow was undertaken 
to obtain a prosperous voyage to Jerusalem. See 
Meyer, Apostg. 384. Others, that as Paul was 
intending a voyage to Jerusalem, and had it in 
view to soften the prejudices of the Jews there 
by performing the sacrifices of the Nazarite, he 
now laid the foundation for it by taking the vow 
of the Nazarite, not under the pressure of any 
actual danger, but from motives of policy. See 
Schrader, ii. 270. But this hypothesis must be 
rejected as unworthy of the Apostle. 

29 rods yap i) vdo@ KaTaToVOUpEVOUS, H TUT AAXaLs 
dvdykas, 00s evxec Oar mpd Tpidkovra TpMEpar, ns 
droddcew péddoev Ovalas, otvov TE apeEer Oar kat 


Jos. Bell. ii. 15, 1. 
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separation are fulfilled, he shall be brought unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and he shall offer his offering unto the Lord, one he lamb of the first year 
without blemish for a burnt offering, and one ewe lamb of the first year without 
blemish for a sin offering, and one ram without blemish for peace offerings ; and the 
Nazarite shall shave the head of his separation at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and shall take the hair of the head of his separation, and put it in the 
fire which is under the sacrifice of the peace offerings.” ?°° 

Such were the ceremonies where the vow was concluded within reach of the Temple. 
But frequently, as in the case of Berenice, the sister of the younger Agrippa,”*! the vow 
was taken in a foreign land, and then, during the continuance of the vow, which was 
usually a month,’ the hair was allowed to grow, and at the expiration of the month, the 
head was not (as commonly supposed) shaven, which could only be done at Jerusalem 
after a purification of seven days, and after performance of the requisite sacrifices. 
But as the vow was at an end, as regarded the growth of the hair, the shears or 
scissors (not the razor) were applied, and the hair was sheared or polled, and thence- 
forth the hair was cut from time to time, in the ordinary course, until the Nazarite 
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had an opportunity of going up to Jerusalem.” He then purified himself seven days 


in the Temple, and offered the accustomed sacrifices during that period, and then 
finally shaved his head, and having burnt the hair (with what had been sheared at the 
termination of the thirty days) thus completed the vow. 


the country,” says Lightfoot, “as Paul did at Cenchrea, he was to bring his hair 


“Tf he polled his head in 


and burn it under the cauldron where his peace-offering was boiling, which was in 
this place of the Temple that we are speaking of,” (i.e., at the south-east angle of 
the court of the women in the Temple).*” The shearing or cutting of the hair at the 


260 Numb. vi. 3, 5, 6, 13, 14, 18. 

*0t She is described by Josephus as having come 
to Jerusalem to complete the yow taken in a 
foreign land: emednuer dé ev “Iepocodtpous edxny 
exttehovoa TO Oem. Bell. ii. 15, 1. 

262 Absolute si quis voverit Nazirzatum, est 
xxx. dierum. Mischna de Nazir. iii. 148. Nazi- 
reatus absolute votus est xxx. dierum. Ib. 164. 

#63 Nazireeus nequit commorari extra terram 
Israélis propter immunditiem. R. Mosche. fil. 
Maimon. Mischna de Nazireeis, vol. iii. p. 156. 

254 Gos b€ nv rods exovras evyxiy KelpecOar THY 
Keadiy pera TO dywoOnvat, Kal ovtr@s em énra 
Hpéepas Trovety mpoapopay vrep Eavtov. Theophylact. 
p. 157. Aspergit se aqua tertia et septima die, 
tondeturque eddem septimé. Mischna de Nazir. 
vol. iii. p. 166. Where the vow had been made 
abroad, it was disputed amongst the learned 
Rabbis what should be the period of purification 
in Judea, before completing the vow by shaving 
the head. The school of Hillel said that the 


purification must be of the same length as the 
vow, and they cited the instance of Helen, Queen 
of Adiabene, who made a vow of seven years in 
her own country, and then on coming to Jeru- 
salem purified herself for seven years, but just 
at the close became defiled, and so had to re- 
peat the purification over again, making in all a 
period of twenty-one years. The school of 
Schammai, on the contrary, laid down that a 
purification of thirty days was sufficient, what- 
eyer the length of the vow. Mischna de Nazir. 
iii. 156. There was thus no rule universally 
acknowledged, and in the time of Paul a much 
shorter period scems to have been permitted, 
viz. seven days; for Paul on his return from 
the next circuit proceeded with four other 
Nazarites to complete the vow, and it is said, 
ws O€ €ueAdov ai emra juepar ouyteheicOa, Acts 
xxi. 27. 
269 Lightfoot, vol. i. p. 1092. 
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expiration of the vow in a foreign land (xerpdpevos, Acts xviii. 18), and the shaving of 
the head on completion of the vow in the Temple at Jerusalem (iva Evpijcwvta, Acts 
xxi. 24), were two different things, though often confounded. The distinction between 
the words ceipdyevos and Evpnodpevos is borne out by the language of Paul himself, 


where he writes, “It is a shame for a woman to be shorn (xeipac@a) or shaven 


(Evpacbat).”**° 


It is surely unnecessary to say anything in defence of Paul’s undertaking a vow, 


as there would be no unlawfulness in a Christian now subjecting himself to the same 


obligation; and it was then the received custom of the Jews, and Paul was an 


observer of the law of Moses, though he denied its efficacy in respect of salvation. 


Let it always be remembered that Paul, though a Christian, remained a Jew." 


256 1 Cor. xi. 6. So in Dion Cassius we read 
that when the Prefect of Egypt to curry favour 
sent to the Emperor Tiberius an unusually large 
amount of tribute procured by extortionate im- 
posts, the Emperor returned the cutting rebuke, 
that he wished his sheep to be shorn (keiper@ar), 
and not tobe shaved (dro&tperOar). Dion, lvii. 11. 

267 Tuke, just before narrating the indictment 
of Paul by the Jews before Gallio, mentions that 
Paul was settled at Corinth for “a year and six 
months.” exa@icé re eviavrov Kai pnvas e&, didd- 
okov ev avtois Tov Adyov Tov Oceovd, TadAiwvos dé 
avOuratevovros THs “Ayaias, k.rA. Acts XvViil. 
11. While all or most agree that the interval 
thus particularly mentioned by Luke commences 
from the arrival of Paul at Corinth, it is much 
disputed at what period it should terminate, 
viz. whether with the trial of Paul before Gallio, 
or with his final departure from Corinth. The 
clifference is not great, as Paul remained only 
a month, or a little more, after the trial, and 
yet the question is not unimportant. Assuming, 
for instance, that the year and six months repre- 
sent the whole sojourn of Paul at Corinth, the 
consequences are these: the arrival of Gallio 
must be placed about the 4th of June, A.p. 53, 
and if so the impeachment of Paul before Gallio 
would follow soon after, say within ten days, or 
about the 14th of June, a.p. 58, and the depar- 
ture of Paul at the expiration of his vow (usually 
undertaken for a month) would be thirty days 
later, ie. about the 14th of July, a.p. 538. and if 
we measure back a year and six months from 
this period, it will take us to the 14th of January, 
A.D. 52, as the time of Paul’s departure from 
Athens, and arrival at Corinth. But as he so- 
journed about a month at Athens, his arrival 
there must then be placed about the middle of 


December, A.D. 51. But Paul appears to have 
come to Athens by ship, and if so we must assume 
that he sailed in December, when the seas were 
closed for general navigation. 

It is much more probable, therefore, that the 
year and six months are meant by Luke to mark 
the duration of Paul’s undisturbed ministry up 
to the arrival of Gallio, which immediately 
follows the mention of the year and six months, 
and that Luke, after relating the scene before 
Gallio, intends a further period, when he writes 
that Paul tarried (or more literally ‘ stayed-on, 
mpoopeivas, Acts xviii. 18, as in Josephus, Vit. 12, 
44, 49, 58) a good many days. Indeed, the 
word ‘stayed-on’ imports an addition to the 
interval of a year and six months previously 
mentioned. 

Luke in a similar manner marks the time of 
Paul’s three-years sojourn at Ephesus by succes- 
sive periods of three months, and then two years, 
and then another interval: emi pnvas rpeis (Acts 
xix. 8), em ern dvo0 (ib. 10), and then eréaye ypdvov 
(ib. 22); and in the case of Ephesus (as of 
Corinth) does not in his own narrative mention 
the length of the whole sojourn which, as is 
gathered from the address of Paul to the Ephe- 
sian elders, was for three years. Acts xx. 31. 

So again at Troas the words dérerpiyvaper 
nuepas éentd. ev O€ TH mia ToY caBBatwy (Acts 
xx. 6) probably mark not one period of seven 
days, but seven days and one day more, making 
toxether eight days. See p. 297. 

As it is of great importance to the chronology 
of the New Testament that we should interpret 
rightly the notes of time employed by Luke, we 
shall present in a tabular form the three instances 
above referred to. 
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The Apostle tarried but little longer at Corinth, not that he fled before his 
enemies, but the church was now firmly established, and the presence of Paul could 
be dispensed with. The expression of Luke is that Paul tarried there yet “a good 
many days,” *°* which may mean one or two months,*” and as we have placed the 
impeachment before Gallio soon after the 4th of June, a.p. 53, we should date St. 
The Feast of 


of the Jews was approaching, and Paul was expressly commanded by 


Paul’s final departure from the city about the middle of July, a.v. 53. 
Tabernacles *"° 
revelation to keep the festival at Jerusalem.” 
course, he would probably have returned to Thessalonica. 
attempt, and had twice been hindered by Satan,.?” 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, he still entertained a hope of revisiting them. 
Himself, even our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct owr way unto you. 


However, the counsels of Heaven were otherwise, and he was not to see their face 


Had he been free to choose his own 
He had twice made the 


Even when he wrote the first 
“God 
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until after an interval of several years.?™ 

That the number of Corinthian converts was very considerable, we may collect 
from the Epistle to the Romans, in which, writing from Corinth, he says, “The 
churches of Christ salute you”?*°—a greeting, not from individuals, but from whole 
congregations! The light of the Gospel had also penetrated into the neighbouring 


At EPHEsvs. Av CoRINTH. Av TROAS. 


Years. Months. | Year. Months. 
(1. emavréy Kat pjvas I, Ganesan) G5 0 4 oo 
TIDES E ee Cm sel: Ome: 
Acts xviii. 11. 

2. *épas ikavas (say). 0 


Whole sojourn . 1 7 


Days. 
1. emi pias tpeis . . O 3 
Acts xix. 8. 
2. ériémn dito . . . 2 0 
Acts xix. 10. 
3. emerxe xpovov—fur- 
ther sojourn foran 
indefinite time . 0 ) 
Acts xix. 22. 


ev TH ma Tav caSBarov . 1 
Acts xx. 7. 

ih — 

Whole sojourn . . . 8 


Whole sojourn was 
J apreriay ss (.  S OR 
Acts xx. 31. } 


208 fuépas ixavas, Acts xvii. 18. 278 1 Thess. iii. 11. 

269 Wieseler reckons this at one or two months. 274 Tt may seem strange that Paul should start 
Chronol. Apost. p. 46. so early as about the middle of July to keep a feast 

270 The feast which Paul attended could not, at at Jerusalem on the 16th of September, But 
all events, have been the Passover (which this judging of this voyage from Corinth by the next 
year was the 22nd of March), for in that case,as in A.p. 58, we shall not find the time excessive. 


the voyage from Corinth must have occupied 
about seven weeks, he must have started before 
the seas were open for navigation. 

a Gal. ii. 2. ' 

272 1 Thess. ii. 18. See ante, p. 281, note 179. 


275 Rom. 
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In A.p. 58, just as he was about to sail (wedAorte 
avayecOa, Acts xx, 3) a plot against his life was 
discovered, and he was obliged to go round over- 
land by Macedonia, reaching Philippi at the 
Feast of the Passover. Acts xx. 6. Philippi, 


xvi. 16. 
2a 
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cities, as may be inferred from the salutations in the Epistles to the Corinthians, the 
First of which is addressed to their church, “ with all that in every place call upon the 
name of Jesus Christ ;” and the Second is addressed to the Corinthians, “ with all 
the saints which are in all Achaia.” There certainly was a church at Cenchrea, as 
Phebe is called a deaconess of it.’”° 

It may be remarked, for the information of the curious, that at Corinth we find 
the first mention of a church or public edifice for the celebration of divine worship. 
“Now in this that I declare unto you,” he afterwards writes to them, “I praise you 
not,—that ye come together, not fgr the better, but for the worse. For, first of all, 
when ye come together in the church,” I hear that there be divisions among you, and 
I partly believe it. What, have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the church of God, and shame them that have not? What shall I say to you? 
shall I praise you in this? I praise you not.’ “Let your women keep silence 
in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are com- 
manded to be under obedience, as also saith the law. And if they would learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame for women to speak in 


the church.’ 


according to the Antonine Itinerary, was about the Pentecost at Jerusalem in .p. 58, to quit 
four hundred and sixty-two miles from Corinth: Corinth seventy days before the Feast. If we 


qiniita pases apply the same rule to the Feast of Tabernacles, 


Parurrr to Amphipolis . xxxiii which fell on the 16th of September, A.D, 53, 
Apollonia . ; : _ oXXK Paul would set out upon his voyage from Corinth 
Mellissurgis ; ; ; vi seventy days before that date, i.e., about the 8th 
Thessalonica . ) : sx of a uly. ; 

Bercea ; : - 2 li © Rom. xvi. 1. ; 

Dium : : ; eval "7 ev rH exkAnoia. But Griesbach, Scholtz, 
Larissa . : ; _ xxiii Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford all read ev 
Demetrias . , ; xiii exkAnoia, and it is said there is no instance of 
Opus . ; ; h | xiii exkAnoia being used in a local sense for a build- 


Chalcis . ; _ xbviii ing. Alford therefore would translate it “in 


Thebse ; i _ xxiii assembly,” and so equivalent to the Apostle’s 
Oropos : :  xxxvi expression, “when ye come together ” émi 76 airé, 
Athens. : ‘ . xb in 1 Cor. xi. 20. If no building be referred to, 
CortntH (not in Itin.) . Ix it might be rendered very literally “at church.” 


= But with all deference, we have an instance of 

cecelxii the use of the word éexkAnoia in the sense of a 
As the ordinary rate of travelling was twenty- building in Eusebius, thus: @6a rév éxkAn- 
five miles a day (see ante, p. 185), Paul would ovév ai pev e€ tyous eis Caos todto To Sevrepov 
thus consume about eighteen days from Corinth pera ras mpatas kaOnpodyto wroXuopkias, Tas 8 aré- 
to Philippi. We must then add the three days  kAetoy of kara Tdmovs tyyeudves. ~ Vita Const. ii. 2. 
of the Passover, up to and inclusive of theSheaf- Liddell and Scott give éxkAyoia as meaning in 
offering, from which the fifty days to Pentecost ecclesiastical writers the church: 1. The body; 
were counted, and these, added to the eighteen 2. The place (whence Fr. église). And the word 
days, make twenty-one days. Then come the ‘ église’ shows conclusively that éxkdyola must 
fifty days from the Sheaf-offering to the Feast of in early times have been used in the sense of an 


Pentecost, by which time he proposed to reach 
Jerusalem, making in all seventy days. Paul, 
therefore, had intended, with the view of keeping 


edifice. 
218) Cor xi aloo: 
279 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35. 


THE BAY OF CENCHREA, FROM THE ISTHMUS. 
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THE BAY OF CENCHREA, FROM THE MAINLAN 


The spectator is looking north towards the Isthmus. 


From Bartlett. 


To face Vol. i. p. 298 
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Paul now passed from Corinth to Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth, to embark 
for Syria, and as the month of his vow expired while he was at Cenchrea, he there 


FPOADSTEAD 


1. Temple of Diana which lay on the road from the Isthmus to 
Cenchrea, but the exact site is uncertain. 

2. Site of the Temple of Venus at the northern end of the port. 

3. Probable site of the bronze statue of Neptune holding a trident in 
one hand and a dolphin in the other. 

4, Site of the Temples of A%sculapius and Isis at the southern ex- 
tremity of the port. 

5. Blocks of granite traceable for a length of one hundred paces, and 
forming anciently the quay of the port for the embarkation and debarka- 
tion of goods and passengers. Here Paul must have stepped on board 
for Ephesus. 

6. Site of the city of Cenchrea, which spreud itself from the port up 
the rising ground onthe west. The foundations are still traceable over 
an extensive tract. The name of Cenchrea appvars to be derived from 
the «éyxpor or millet, then as now grown in the vicinity. So Schcenus 
the next port was so called from its oyocvor or rushes, and Crommyon, 
near it, from the cpouuva or onions which abounded there. 

7. A circular pool, and assuming this form from one of the numer- 
ous springs with which this low ground abv unds. 

8. A clear running stream flowing from north to south parallel to 
the sea, and discharging itself at the southern end of the bay. 

9, A natural salt-water spring which issues from tbe rock several 
feet from the ground, This is the Bath of Helen described by Pausa- 
nias, i. 19. 

10, A mill. 


Fig i42.—The port of Cenchrea. From E. Curtius. 


11. Reservoirs for feeding the mill, 


sheared his head.”*° The accompanying sacrifices prescribed to the Nazarite, as Paul 


was ina foreign country, were necessarily to be deferred until he reached Jerusalem. 
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At Cenchrea”” he took ship for the East, and Sylvanus and Timothy, who had gone the 


280 Acts xvii. 18, 

“81 Lee. eis THv Supiav, kal cov avt® Ip.o- 
Ki\\a Kai *AkuAas, Keipdpevos (not Evpnoapevos), 
«7A. Acts xviii. 18 (see ante, p. 296). It has 
been much disputed, and always will be, whether 
the word «e:pauevos refers to Paul or Aquila. 
See Kuinoel, Acts xviii. 18. I have adopted the 
view that Paul is referred to, for he is the prin- 
cipal personage, and the vow itself was a natural 
consequence of the danger he had experienced 
from the attack of the Jews before Gallio. Be- 
sides, if Aquila took the vow, why did he not go 
up to Jerusalem to complete it, instead of stop- 
ping short at Ephesus? Indeed it does not 
appear that Aquila ever went to Jerusalem at all. 
Those who adopt the hypothesis that Aquila is 
meant, rely on the circumstance that Priscilla 
is placed before her husband Aquila, which they 
argue could only have been for the purpose of 
connecting “Ak’Aas with the word ke:pdapevos. 
But neo reliance can be placed upon this, as 


Priscilla elsewhere (e.g. Rom. xvi. 3, and 2 Tim. 
iv. 19) is placed before Aquila. And the reason 
ot this precedence may be, that Priscilla was the 
most active in the Christian cause, Aquila being 
constantly engaged in his trade. The only reason 
for Luke’s mentioning Priscilla and Aquila at 
all, is the part they took in the further instruc- 
tion of Apollos at Ephesus, where Paul left them 
(Acts xviii. 19, 26), and any notice of a vow 
taken by Aquila would be foreign to the subject 
and have no meaning. See contra, Wieseler, 
Chronol. Apost 208, note. 

*2 Cenchrea at this time was a thriving town 
situate at the south-western corner of the Saronic 
bay, in a little cove which formed the harbour. 
Here, as at Corinth, Venus was the presiding 
deity, and her temple was a conspicuous object 
to the mariner on the north of the port; and 
at the southern end of it were the temples of 
Aisculapius and Isis; and by the side of the 
stream which ran (and still runs) along the 
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round with the Apostle, the one from Antioch and the other from Lystra, were also 


in his company when he set sail. 


Aquila and Priscilla, who had joined themselves 


to the Apostle at Corinth, and were now his faithful coadjutors in the Gospel, were also 


border of the sea from north to south before dis- 
charging its waters, was, according to Pausa- 
nias, a bronze statue of Neptune. Pausanias, 
Corinth. ii. 2. 

A coin of Corinth represents on the obverse the 
head of Anton. Pius, and on the reverse the haven 
of Cenchrea as lying between two temples with 
the statue of Neptune above referred to between 
them, with the letters C. L. I. COR., i.e. ‘ Colonia 
Laus Iulia Corinthus.” The ‘lula’ refers, of 
cowrse, to Caius Julius Cesar, by whom the 
colony was planted. 


09° S904 \ 
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Fig. 143.—Coin of Corinth. From Millingen. 


Obv. Head of Antoninus with the legend Antoninus Aug. Pius. 

Rev. Port of Cenchrea with a temple at each end, and a statue 
of Neptune with a trident in the centre, Below are ships, and 
above are the letters C. L. I. COR., ie. “Colonia Laus Iulia 
Corinthus,” 


In this coin the statue of Neptune is placed in 
the sea itself at the entrance of the port, and 
hence Leake (Morea, iii. 235) suggests that in 
Pausanias’s description of the statue as standing 
emi TO pevpate TO Oia tHS Oadadoons we should 
read emi r@ eppart, “upon the rock,’ and others 
propose that the words should be eri 6 yopare 
‘upon the jetty’ But neither emendation is 
quite satisfactory, for Pausanias does not speak 
of the statue as standing emt €ppare or emt xopate 
but emi r@ petpare TO Sid THs Oaddoons (not on a 
rock or a jetty, but upon the pedua, whatever it 
was, which was é:a tis Oaddoons), 1.e. On SOMe- 
thing altogether distinct from the statue itself. 
I would suggest another reading still, which 
involves no change, but only a transposition of 
letters, viz. epvare for pevparr, and then the 
statue would be represented as standing ‘ upon 
the breakwater which runs out into the sea.’ 
The remains show that the port had a break- 
water both on the north and also on the south, 
and conjecturally the statue was at the end of 
the northern pier, for the order in which Pausa- 


nias describes the objects (which he visited per- 
sonally) is this: first, on the road from the 
Isthmus to Cenchrea, a temple of Diana, and 
then on reaching Cenchrea, a temple of Venus, 
which by implication was at the northern end of 
the port, and after that (werd aird) the statue, 
and then at the other or southern end of the 
port (kara 76 €repov mépas rod Aypevos) were the 
temples of /Hsculapius and Isis. Thus the 
statue is placed between the two extremes of 
the port as portrayed on the coin, and from the 
order observed by Pausanias, the probability is 
that it occupied the southern extremity of the 
northern pier. It forms no objection to this view 
that on the coin the statue is seen rising out of 
the sea itself, for the breakwaters which only 
rose a few feet above the sea-level are altogether 
omitted on the coin. This is evident from the 
fact that all round the port are depicted ware- 
houses, and these would not be found on the 
breakwaters, but only on the mainland. 

In 1851, when I was at Kalamaki, the north- 
western corner of the Saronic bay, I inquired 
of the natives if they knew Cenchrea. After 
some confusion arising from the pronunciation 
of the word, they recognised the name, and de- 
scribed it as a creek, where there was a corn-mill 
and a stream of water flowing from the rock. I 
crossed in an open boat and as I approached 
the spot, the bay appeared to lie between two 
mountains confronting each other in the dusk 
like crouching lions. The elevation on the left 
was precipitous, and standing forward into the 
sea served as a barrier against the waves from 
the east. That on the right was approached from 
the sea by a gentle slope. The pine and olive 
grew luxuriantly in this direction, the brilliant 
green of the pine, and the grey foliage of the 
olive, showing a most striking contrast. The boat 
was run ashore (for the water was deep to the 
edge), and we landed on a beach of tine pebbles. 
Beyond the beach was a row of shrubs covered 
with red berries, and resembling the arbutus. 
Having passed this, we found ourselves in a tri- 
angular plot of ground shut in by the mountains, 
the sea forming the base of the triangle, and its 
apex ending in a valley which swept away to the 
left. A clear and swift stream flowed from north 
to south, parallel to the sea, as mentioned by 
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his companions for a part of the voyage. Titus not only started with Paul, but also 
went up with him to Jerusalem itself, as we learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, 
“and took Titus with me also.” 7° 

But who was Titus, now for the first time introduced upon the stage? It is 
That he was converted by Paul himself, we 


may infer from the Apostle’s calling him “his own son after the common faith,” 2"! 


difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 


and that, like Timothy, he was a young man, we may reasonably conjecture from 
several passages in the Epistle to Titus.*° That he was a Greek is expressly stated.?** 
He was certainly with Paul on his present voyage from Corinth to Jerusalem, and it 
seems that he was also a fellow-labourer with Paul during this the Apostle’s first visit 
to Corinth, for in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and written before Paul 
returned to them again, we read, ““ Whether any do inquire of Titus, he is my partner 
and fellow-helper concerning you ; or our brethren (Luke and Trophimus) be inquired 
of, they are the messengers of the churches, and the glory of Christ.”**? Observe, 
also, that while Paul here sets forth the claims of Titus on account of his ministry 
amongst the Corinthians, he recommends Luke and Trophimus (who clearly were not 
Corinthians) as the Apostles of other churches. 
xvill. 7, which is as ancient as Chrysostom, and, if genuine,*** would show that Titus 


There is a various reading in Acts 


was a Corinthian, for instead of Paul’s transferring himself to the house of one 
“named Justus,” as in the received text, some copies have it the house of “ Titus.” 


sanias’s “ Bath of Helen ” (Corinth. ii. 2,3): Key- 
Xpeay S€ dmavtixpd To ‘Edevns eat houtpdv’ up es 


Pausanias (Corinth. ii1.2,3): emi rd pevpate ro 
éva THs OGaXtdoons—* on the stream alongside 
of the sea.” Having crossed it we found about 
the middle of the area a circular pool resembling a 
bath, for the purposes of which it was admirably 
adapted by its size, and the depth and clearness of 
its waters. A stream was running rapidly from 
it, betokening the power of the spring by which 


Oadaccay ex rérpas pet Tord Kai ddApupdy, dare 
Gpovov apxomev@ OeppaiverOa. It had excavated 
a channel for itself, and ran into the millstream 
below the mill. All the waters discharged them- 
selves into the sca at the north-eastern corner of 
the bay, and all were salt as the sea itself. ‘There 


it was fed. Beyond was another rivulet running 
towards the sea; and thinking it must come 
down the valley, I traced it for a little distance, 
but all the water was from the springs in the 
fairy ground we stood upon, and the channel 
was dry long before we reached the valley. 
We then turned to the left, and traversed the 
southern side, and here were two small millponds, 
or reservoirs, enclosed in stone walls, and con- 
nected together with springs in them, so abun- 
dant that while a stream flowed from them 
at one end ta supply the mill below, the water 
poured from the other end into the rivulet which 
was finding its way to the sea by the side of the 
mill, At the south-eastern corner of the tri- 
angular plot, and near the sea, a stream leapt 
outof the rock at the height of several feet from the 
ground. ‘The pool formed by this spring is Pau- 


was no building in sight but the mill, and a small 
storehouse near it. I had not time to examine 
the ground to the north, where was the site of 
the ancient city of Cenchrea. The cove which 
I had examined was that of Galataki, which was 
the open port or roadstead of Cenchrea, as op- 
posed to the close or proper port of Cenchrea 
which adjoined on the north. 
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Compare 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
Kowovos ends Kal es Upas ouvepyds. 2 Cor. 
viii. 23. 

*8 But the reading évdpare Tirov ‘lovarov is sup- 
posed to haye arisen from a confusion of the 
words ovouarwoverou in a MS. not pointed, and is 
rejected by the best critics. See Alford. 
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Whatever be the true reading, we are led to conclude that Titus was a Corinthian ; 
and this is the reason why, a few years after, he was selected by the Apostle to manage 
the collection of the alms at Corinth. But to proceed. 

The 
ship, perhaps, was bound for that port, and there unloaded. While Paul waited for 
another vessel to take him on to Caesarea, he availed himself of the interval to preach 


Paul and his company on their voyage from Cenchrea touched at Ephesus. 


How different was their reception of him at this time 
They now requested him to prolong 
his stay. This the Apostle could not do, as a divine revelation had expressly sum- 


in the synagogue of the Jews. 
to their rough usage of him at his next visit! 


moned him to Jerusalem; but he made them a promise (which he shortly afterwards 
“He bade them farewell, saying, ‘I must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh [the Tabernacles] in Jerusalem ;?*° but I will return 
unto you again, if God will.’”*°° The fact that he “must” keep this feast at Jeru- 
salem is explained to us by the notice of this journey in the Epistle to the Galatians, 


where the Apostle tells us that he went up by revelation ;*" and from the context it 


redeemed) of coming to them again. 


seems that the object of the divine communication was that, as Paul had now spread 
the Gospel over such an extended area, not only in Asia, but also in Europe, he should 
explain to the Hebrew church what was the Gospel which he preached amongst the 
Gentiles, in order that there might be no schism in the Church, and Titus went up with 
Paul, as representing the Gentile church. 

Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Titus made the whole voyage from Ephesus to Judea; 
but Aquila and Priscilla, having no call to Jerusalem, remained at Ephesus, and con- 
Paul landed at Cxsarea, and thence 
(accompanied also by Barnabas, from whom he had separated at the commencement of 


tinued there until the Apostle joined them again. 


the cireuit,) went up to Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas met each other by arrange- 
ment, but whether their rendezvous was at Caesarea, or whether Paul took up Barnabas 
by the way at Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and where Barnabas had been 
making a cireuit, it is in vain to conjecture. We know only what the Apostle himself 
tells us, “ Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem, with Barnabas, and 
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took Titus with me also. It is even possible that Barnabas may have visited Corinth 


itself, before Paul’s departure, and laboured there, and then made the whole voyage 


*° These words, “I must by all means keep 
this feast,” &c., are omitted in some MSS., but 
the genuineness of the passage is defended on 
good grounds by Wieseler, Chron. Apost. 47. 
The subsequent words, dvaBas kal domacapevos 
Tv exk\noiay, Acts xviii. 22, have evidently a 
reference to and therefore authenticate, the 
passage in dispute, since, but for the previous 
notice of the Apostle’s object to keep the feast at 
Jerusalem, Luke would have said, dvaBds eis 
‘TepoodAvpa, aud not avaBas simply. It is im- 
possible that avaSas, as some contend, can refer 


to the church at Cesurea, for Paul is said 
to have gone down and not ap to Ceesarea (kareA- 
Ooyv eis Kavodpecav, Acts xviii. 2-); and if Paul 
went up to Ceesarea, he could not be said (as he 
is said) to have gone down from Czesarea to An- 
tioch (karéBn eis “Avridyerar, ib.), as Czesarea 
was on the coast, and Antioch at a distance from 
the coast and higher up. 

290 Acts xviii. 21. 

*1 Gal. ii. 2. See Fasti Sacri, p. 30, Nos. 1794— 
1796. 
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From an unpublished Sketch by the late W. H, Bartlett. 
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Mount Coressus. 


‘The marsh in the centre at the foot of the mountain on the right is the ancient Port, with the channel leading from it 
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with Paul; for it is observable that the Apostle, in writing to the Corinthians before 
he visited them again, speaks of Barnabas as familiarly known to them, “or I only 
and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ?”** 

The presence of Paul and Barnabas at Jerusalem was connected with matters of 
high import. Previously to the call of Cornelius, the Gospel had been preached 
exclusively to the Jews. When upon that event the doors of the Christian Temple 
were thrown open to the world at large, the Apostles of Jerusalem were not withdrawn 
from their proper province of publishing the Gospel to the Jews, but other instru- 
ments were by divine appointment selected for the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
Paul and Barnabas, as we have seen, were specially ordained for that great work. Not 
that the Twelve at Jerusalem were forbidden to preach to the heathen, or that Paul 
and Barnabas were prohibited from addressing the Jews, but the Twelve made it their 
primary office to evangelize their own countrymen, and Paul and Barnabas the 
Gentiles. Paul and Barnabas had since pursued their career with eminent success, 
and numerous churches had been established in Asia, Macedonia, and Achaia. During 
the interval they had held but little communication with Jerusalem. They had never 
visited it in their Apostolic character, and only twice as Ambassadors of the church of 
Antioch. On the first occasion they had carried up alms to the Hebrew church: on 
the second they were joined with others to take the opinion of the Apostles on the 
circumcision of the Gentiles. The latter occasion was immediately after the con- 
clusion of the first circuit, and before the results of their labours had become pub- 
licly known, and accordingly the letter of the Hebrew church was directed to the 
brethren of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia only. Since that time, however, Paul and 
Barnabas had traversed a much wider field, and the important results of their labours 
were in every one’s mouth, and were the fruitful subject of discussion amongst the 
Hebrews of Jerusalem. The Gospel which they taught, and which Paul calls dis- 
tinetively “my Gospel,” was this—that the cross of Christ was the only means of 
salvation ; that the ceremonial dispensation of Moses had been the schoolmaster for a 
time, but the end having been answered, it had become a matter indifferent ; that 
Jews might lawfully conform to it, except in the article that the Gentiles were unclean, 
which had been abrogated ; but that the Gentiles ought not to comply with it, as then 
the inference would be drawn, that the Law was essential to salvation. The doctrines, 
however, of Paul and Barnabas had been misrepresented, and the rumour was rife at 
Jerusalem that they had simply taught the Jews of the dispersion to abandon the law 
of Moses. Another position taken up by Paul’s adversaries was plausible in appear- 
ance, though unfounded in substance. The council of Jerusalem had decreed an 
abstinence from things offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled.” 
But Paul, in the churches planted by him in Galatia and Macedonia and Achaia, had 
dispensed with these ordinances, except under special circumstances, and hence the 
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malicious rumour that Paul was at variance with the Apostles of Jerusalem, and that 
while Paul preached the total abolition of the ceremonial law, the Apostles maintained, 
at least partially, its continued obligation. The truth of the matter appears to have 
been this. The decree of the council at Jerusalem had manifestly been of a temporary 
and local character—in short, a rule of convenience. It had not been addressed to all 
Christians, but to those of Antioch and Syria and Cilicia ;”° and the reason assigned 
was a local one—because the law of Moses was read in their synagogues every Sabbath- 
day ;?°° or, in other words, because the mass of the conyerts in those parts consisted of 
Jews, whose consciences would be shocked by the open breach of these ceremonials. 
Paul himself had approved of this policy, and therefore, where the same principle 
applied, as in the churches immediately adjoining to Cilicia, and where the Jews were 
equally numerous, he had himself delivered to them the decrees of the council for 
their observance.””* Butas the ambit of the Christian pale enlarged itself, and churches 
were planted in Galatia and Macedonia and Achaia, where the Jews were few, and the 
Christian community was chiefly Gentile, Paul boldly declared that the decrees of the 
council were not binding on the converts foro conscienti# sux, but only foro conscientix 
aliene, or, as he afterwards explained himself to the Corinthians respecting things 
offered to idols,”** that there was no harm, per se, in eating any meat, whether coming 
from the sacrifice offered to idols or not; but that, if the act offended the conscience 
of any weak brother, then it was uncharitable and wrong to eat. Paul’s conduct was 
perfectly justifiable, and in accordance with the spirit of the new religion, but it 
furnished a specious handle to the Apostle’s enemies, who gave out that Paul's doctrine 
was not that of Peter, and that the Gospel preached by Paul was spurious and con- 
trary to that sanctioned by the holy synod of Jerusalem. Barnabas, the colleague of 
Paul in the Apostleship of the Gentiles, had, we may be sure, concurred in the views 
of Paul; and it was under these circumstances that, in order to maintain the unity of 
the church, and insure the cordial co-operation of all the Apostles, Paul and Barnabas 
were sent by revelation to Jerusalem, that they might come to an understanding with 
the Hierarchy there as to the true faith. But Paul is careful to tell us that in seeking 
this interview he was not deferring to any authority of the Hebrew church over the 
Gentile churches, but that he went up to Jerusalem, as no doubt was Barnabas also, 
by express revelation. 

Perfect harmony between Paul and Barnabas as the Apostles of the Gentiles, and 
James, the bishop or head of the Jerusalem church, and the leading Apostles, was 
the more called for at this particular juncture, inasmuch as now that so many Gentile 
churches had been planted, a design was entertained by certain Judaizers of Jerusalem to 
make the Gentile converts their own proselytes, and bring them into captivity to the law 
of Moses. The Twelve Apostles themselves, who were divinely illuminated, must 
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have known well enough that the Law had been superseded, but not so the disciples at 
Jerusalem in general. ‘Thou seest, brother,” said James to Paul, a few years after, 
“how many thousands of Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealous of the 
Law.”**? They would not even eat with a Gentile, notwithstanding the injunction, 
“ What God hath cleansed that call not thou common.”*® Anda sect had risen 
up in the bosom of the Hebrew church who, notwithstanding the decrees of Jerusalem, 
still inculeated the doctrine that the Gentile converts must be circumcised. We shall 
see that not long after this they sent emissaries abroad to propagate the same prin- 
ciple, and it required the united vigilance of all the Apostles, whether Apostles of 
the Jews or Gentiles, to prevent the error from spreading. 

We must now advert to what passed at Jerusalem between Paul and the Hebrew 
church at the Feast of Tabernacles (the 16th of September, a.p. 53), and fortunately 
the Apostle himself has left us a brief account of the matter. “I went up,” he 
says, “ by revelation, and communicated unto them that Gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately to them of reputation, lest by any means I should 
run, or had run, in vain.”*°! The mass of the Hebrew Christians, blinded by Jewish 
prejudices, could not yet bear the full light of the Gospel. When Paul afterwards 
wrote to them, he tells them, “ For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that one teach you again which be the first principles of the oracles of 
God, and are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat.” °° But the 
Apostles themselves, to whom alone Paul explained his Gospel, at once acknowledged 
that Paul was but preaching the truth ; and particularly James the bishop, and Peter 
and John, the Apostles of the greatest weight, when they had heard Paul, and were 
informed of the wonderful works which he and Barnabas had been enabled to perform, 
gave them the right hand of fellowship, and it was agreed, that, as had been done 
before, Paul and Barnabas should prosecute their ministry amongst the Gentiles, and 
the other Apostles amongst the Jews. “ But of those,” says Paul, “who seemed to 
be somewhat,° whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me; God accepteth no 
man’s person; for they who seemed to be somewhat conferred nothing on me, but 
contrariwise, when they saw that the Gospel of the uncircumcision was committed 
unto me, as the Gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter (for he that wrought 
effectually in Peter to the Apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in 
me toward the Gentiles) ; when, I say, James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the 
circumcision.” ** To this compact one additional article was proposed by the Apostles, 
which was at once acceded to by Paul and Barnabas, viz. that as the Jews of the 
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dispersion had been wont to send alms to Jerusalem for the relief of the poor, and as 
the disciples of Christ had been excommunicated, and were therefore excluded from 
further participation in these remittances, Paul and Barnabas should, in their next 
circuit among the Gentiles, make a collection for the Hebrew church and forward it 
to Jerusalem: “Only they would” (writes Paul to the Galatians) “that we should 
remember the poor, the same which I also have been forward to do.”°*° Indeed, Paul’s 
affections ever yearned towards his own countrymen, and he joyfully undertook so 
pleasing a task. A charitable act of this kind might also have the effect of somewhat 
mitigating the prejudices which the Hebrews entertained against him, from the 
rumour, grossly exaggerated, that he was poisoning the minds of the Jews of the 
dispersion against the observance of the law of Moses; and the Apostles, who were 
ever anxious for the safety of Paul, as the great pillar of the Gentile church, may, 
in suggesting the contribution, have had this object also in view, as well as the 
alleviation of Hebrew distress. 

Such was the harmony amongst the Apostles. What was the conduct of the 
Judaizing party to whom we have alluded? No sooner was it known that Panl and 
Barnabas were at Jerusalem with Titus, a Gentile, than they insisted that Paul, in 
conformity with their erroneous views, should cause Titus to be circumcised. They 
might as well have attempted to shake the rock on which Jerusalem was built. No 
one more deferential than Paul to the prejudices of others in matters purely indifferent ; 
no one more resolute in maintaining his principles in points material. ‘“ But neither 
Titus,” writes the Apostle, “who was with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be 
circumcised ; (and that because of false brethren unawares brought in, who came in 
privily to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring 
us into bondage ;) to whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour, that the 
truth of the Gospel might continue with you.”*® Timothy had some years before 
been circumcised by the direction of Paul himself, but Timothy was by birth a Jew, 
and it was by accident only that the rite had been previously omitted. Titus was a 
Greek, and circumcision in this case would have negatived the sufficiency of the 
Gospel, without the Law, for salvation. The attempt of the Judaizers was frustrated 
and the Gentiles were exempted from the yoke, which the Jews, neither of that nor 
of any preceding age, had been able to bear. 

When the Feast of Tabernacles was over, and the week required for performing 
the sacrifices of the Nazarite had expired, and the other purposes for which Paul and 
Barnabas had been summoned to Jerusalem, were accomplished, they went down to 
Antioch. 

It would seem, however, that Sylvanus, Paul’s companion throughout the circuit, 
did not, when the meeting at Jerusalem broke up, accompany Paul to Antioch, but 
transferred his services thenceforth to Peter. The Apostle of the Gentiles was, by 
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the compact, to go westward, even, if possible, to Spain, the very extremity of Europe; 
and Peter eastward, to the headquarters of the Jews in Babylonia, and we find 
Sylvanus in the company of Peter, some time after this, in Babylon.*’ The inference 
is, that Sylvanus, as the more fitting instrument for the conversion of Jews than of 
Gentiles, now quitted Paul and attached himself to Peter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Paul rebukes Peter at Antioch—He commences his Third Circuit, and visits Galatia, 
Phrygia, and Ephesus—Writes the Epistle to the Galatians, and the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians—The Riot of Demetrius. 


How fallen is Antioch! Once the Eastern queen, 
Whose sceptre swayed beyond Euphrates’ flood, 
The Rome of Asia! Drear is now the scene 
On which her palaces and temples stood. 
Where too the champions of the holy rood 
The saints and martyrs, who the church upreared, 
Where Jew and Gentile met in brotherhood ? 
Strange that where Paul and Peter preached the word 
No font should now be found, no Sabbath bell be heard ! 
Anon. 


Paut had not been long at Antioch when a very painful circumstance occurred. 
Peter, the great Apostle of the circumcision, had shortly after the conclave held at 
Jerusalem, commenced another circuit for the confirmation of the churches already 
planted by him, and the conversion of such of his countrymen as were still without 
the pale. The Jews considered all Syria to the east of Mount Amanus as part of 
the Holy Land, and peculiarly appropriated to God’s chosen people.’ The church of 
Antioch had thus naturally sent relief during the famine to their Christian brethren 
at Jerusalem, and again had despatched their deputies to Jerusalem upon the subject of 
the mooted question of circumcision. Antioch, therefore, though the metropolis of the 
Gentile church, was, at the same time, not beyond the limits of the Jewish church. 
The Jewish converts of Antioch differed, at least in one respect, from their brethren 
of Jerusalem, viz. that the Antiochians, while they observed the law of Moses 
in general, yet, in obedience to the heavenly mandate, “not to call the Gentiles 
unclean,” lived on terms of familiarity with them as members of the same church. 
There could be no disagreement between Paul and Peter upon this point, for to 
Peter himself the injunction not to call a Gentile unclean, had been given; and 
accordingly Peter, without scruple, conformed to the practice of the Antiochian 
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Jews, and fraternised with the Gentiles. In a little time, however, there came down 
certain Jewish converts of the church of Jerusalem, where the Law was strictly 
observed, and then the unfortunate weakness that caused Peter thrice to deny 
his master, again betrayed itself. He was alarmed at the idea of being seen by 
Hebrews to eat with the Gentiles, and he withdrew himself from their company ; and 
such was the force of example, that the Antiochian Jews dissembled likewise, and at 
last even Barnabas concurred in the hypocrisy. Now shone forth the strength of 
Paul’s character. He stood alone, but his courage did not forsake him. As the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the champion of their religious liberty, he foresaw the 
consequences, and he grappled with the danger at once.. He openly, in the face of 
the congregation, called the Apostle of the circumcision to account. “If thou,” said 
he, “being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 
why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?”* To understand the force 
of these words, it must be remembered that a Judaizing sect had lately, as we have 
seen, sprung up at Jerusalem, and the Christians of that party had even endeavoured 
to procure the circumcision of Titus, but had been foiled in the attempt, and the 
Hebrew Jews who now visited Antioch brought the same bigoted opinions along 
with them. Previously to their arrival, Peter, though a Jew himself, had conversed 
freely with the Gentiles ; but his countrymen from Jerusalem now so wrought upon 
him by their representations, that he separated himself from the Gentiles, and 
the Judaizers, pushing their advantage, sought (notwithstanding the decree of 
Jerusalem many years before) to bring over the Gentiles to the observance of the 
Jewish law. Paul, therefore, at this critical moment, boldly came forward with the 
cutting rebuke to Peter, “If thou, who art a Jew, didst before, as it were, go over 
to the Gentiles by living with them, why now dost thou countenance the doctrine of 
the Judaizers, that the Gentiles should come over to the Jews ?” 

This reproof of Peter, in the face of the Antiochian church, is one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the New Testament. Both Paul and Peter were inspired, 
and yet one of them was in error. But the question at issue, it will be observed, 
was one, not of doctrine, but of conduct. Both were agreed as to the article of faith, 
viz. that henceforth the Jew was not bound by the Law of Moses; but what called 
the vehement spirit of Paul into action was the duplicity of Peter, in at one time 
associating with the Gentiles, and at another avoiding the contamination of their 
company. Inspiration (if the author’s view be correct) did not paralyse a person’s 
free agency, or exempt him from a mistake of judgment ; otherwise, either Peter or Paul 
was not inspired ; for if Peter’s demeanour towards the Gentiles was right, Paul was 
in fault in passing censure upon it. No doubt Peter was the one to be blamed; and 
we may infer from the narrative that he at once confessed his indiscretion, and 
corrected it. We may also add that the harmony between the two Apostles was not 
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long—if at all—disturbed, for Peter afterwards took occasion to call his fellow 
Apostle “our beloved brother Paul.” * 

While Paul was thus actively engaged at Antioch, he did not forget his promise 
of preaching the Gospel at Ephesus. At the beginning of a.p. 54* (the Church of 
Antioch being in a highly flourishing state, and not requiring his personal super- 
intendence), he commenced his third circuit, with the intention of reaching Ephesus, 
the capital of Asia, by way of Galatia and Phrygia.” He took Titus with him, but 
by whom else he was accompanied we have no data upon which eyen to form a 
conjecture, unless we may infer that Gaius and Aristarchus were with him, from 
their being called three years after at Ephesus his fellow-travellers.° 

Paul and Titus proceeded from Antioch, through Cilicia direct to Galatia. This 
is implied by the language of Luke. In his second circuit Paul, it is said, passed 
from Pisidia “through Phrygia and the region of Galatia ;?" but now, in the third 
circuit, Luke varies the expression, and writes that Paul “ went over the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples,’* that is, he traversed Galatia 
before he entered Phrygia. Paul did not at this time visit the churches of Lystra, 
Derbe, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia, as they had already thrice enjoyed the 
personal presence of the Apostle on previous occasions, and he was now pressed for 
time, and anxious to make his way expeditiously to Ephesus. He therefore (we may 
suppose) took the direct route from Antioch of Syria to Tarsus, a distance of 141 


3 2 Pet. ui. 15. 

* See Fasti Sacri, p. 603, No. 1815. 

® The direct route from Antioch to Ephesus 
would occupy, it is estimated, about thirty days. 
Wiesel. Chron. Apost. 51. But as Paul by the 
way strengthened the disciples in Galatia and 
Phrygia, we must allow about three months. He 
left Ephesus at the end of May, a.p. 57 (1 Cor. 
xvi. 8), after a sojourn of three years (Acts xx. 31), 
so that he arrived at the end of May, a.p. 54, 
and must have started from Antioch about three 
months before, or at the end of February. Now 
his stay at Antioch is described by Luke as some 
time : rouoas xpovoy twa. Acts xviii. 23. What 
is the force of this expression? The Feast of 
Tabernacles, which Paul had attended at Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 58, began on the 16th of September, 
and ended 23rd September. The journey from 
Jerusalem to Antioch would commonly occupy 
about a fortnight (Anger, p. 20) but as Paul 
would probably pass some days with the several 
churches on the road, we should assign about a 
month for his passage from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
which would bring us to the latter part of October. 
From this time to the close of February would 
be four months, which, if we are right, must be 
the period indicated by Luke’s expression of 


xpovov twa. ‘This, in fact, is just about the in- 
terval which, as appears from other texts, is com- 
monly meant by ypévov twa. Thus, in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul holds out the 
expectation that he would “ pass the winter” with 
them (1 Cor. xvi. 6), and then adds, “ I will not 
now see you by the way, but I trust to tarry a 
while (ypévoy twa) with you. Ib. v. 7. Again, 
Paul, some time before the Passover, a.p. 57, 
sent Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia (com- 
pare Acts xix. 22, 1 Cor. xvi. 10, v. 7), and re- 
mained at Ephesus himself until Pentecost, or 
seven weeks after the Passover, and if ‘Timothy 
and Erastus set out five weeks before the Pass- 
over, the interval from their departure to that 
of Paul would be about three months, which is 
described by Luke under the terms atdris éréoye 
xpovov. Acts xix. 22. See Anger, p. 60. Thus 
the expression, ypovov twva implies generally some 
three or four months, and Paul therefore so- 
journed at Antioch, the capital of Syria, during 
the winter A.D 53-54. 

5 cuvexdnuovs. Acts xix. 29. See note, p. 
312. 

7 Acts xvi. 6. 

8 Acts xviii. 23. 
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males,’ and thence through the celebrated Cilician Gates (fig. 144) by way of Mazaca, 
or Caesarea of Cappadocia, to Taviwm, the nearest capital of Galatia, and which 
according to the Peutinger Table, lay at a distance of 271 miles from Tarsus, viz. 
first, 191 miles to Caesarea, and then 80 miles from Caesarea to Tavium. <A journey of 
this length, at the rate of twenty-five miles a day,'® would occupy about eleven days, 
without allowing any rest for the sabbath, or thirteen days if we allow two days rest 
for the sabbaths. From Tayium Paul would revisit, in succession, the churches before 
planted by him at Ancyra and Pessinus. By his converts in Galatia the Apostle was 


Fig. 144.— The Cilician Gates, the pass over Mount Taurus from Cilicia into Cappadocia. From Carne’s Syria, 


somewhat less rapturously received than on his former visit. Then the faith of the 
Gentiles, being for the first time planted, was pure and unadulterated. But during 
his lengthened absence, the Jews interspersed amongst the Galatian converts had, as 
in other places, sown the seeds of discord on the subject of the Jewish law. Paul was 
now called upon to check the spreading leaven, and he rebuked them sharply. In the 
letter which he afterwards wrote to them, he recalls to their recollection his plainness 
of speech, while he was yet amongst them ; for alluding to the hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, and heresies which were again rife in Galatia, he adds, 
“ Of the which 1 tell you before, as J also told you in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” ‘The Apostle’s labours on this 


® Ttin. Hieros. 1 Gal. v. 21. Paul by this reprimand on his 
1 See note ante, p. 135. second visit lost ground in their affections, and 
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his second visit, were attended with success, and before he left Galatia, the church 
was again at unity with itself—an orthodox member of the Christian community ; so 
at least we should infer, from the language which he afterwards addressed to them, 
“ Tt is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing, and not only when I am 
present with you ;”' and, again, “ Ye were running well ; who hath hindered you that 


°13 The Judaizing missionaries from Jerusalem, who 


you should not obey the truth. 
propagated so much mischief in Christendom, had not at the time of Paul’s arrival in 
Galatia yet made their appearance in that province; but the disorders which the 
Apostle corrected were those only which the Jews of Galatia itself had mischievously 
started. 

When Paul last parted from the Apostles at Jerusalem, he had undertaken, as 
we have seen, to raise a contribution among the Gentile churches for the poor 
brethren of Judea, and he now redeemed his pledge in Galatia. Luke has not 
expressly mentioned the fact, but it appears incidentally from the Epistles. We may 
gather from a passage in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, that Paul, before 
setting out from Antioch, had despatched a messenger to Galatia to announce his 
intention, and bid them make preparation. ‘“ Now concerning the collection for the 
saints,” he writes to the Corinthians, “as I gave order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come; and when 
I come, whomsoever ye shall accredit by your letters, them will I send to carry your 
liberality unto Jerusalem ; and if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me.’"* The 
alternative, however, offered to the Corinthians either of despatching the bounty by the 
hands of trusty messengers, or of the Apostle taking it himself, could not apply to the 
Galatians, as Paul was under a promise to proceed to Ephesus. It is likely, therefore, 
that the contribution from Galatia was carried to Jerusalem by some special envoys." 
It seems not to have been mixed up with the collection afterwards made in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for in writing to the Galatians he speaks of their alms as complete, 
“ Only they would that we should remember the poor, the same which I also have 
been forward to do,”*® whereas, at the date of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
contribution in Macedonia and Achaia was only in progress. Had the Galatian liberality 
been simultaneous with that of the Macedonian and Achaian churches, the Apostle 
could scarcely have omitted to refer to it in the following passage of the Epistle 


he afterwards alludes to it in the passage— 
“Am I therefore become your enemy because I 
tell you the truth?” Gal. iv. 16. 

® Gal. iv. 18. 

Seals Ve die 

eel Cor xvid =a 

» Tt is singular that Luke, who was chosen 
by the Macedonian churches to carry their collec- 
tion to Jerusalem, should be designated by Paul 


as his ovvékdnuos (2 Cor. viii. 19), and that Gaius 
and Aristarchus are called by Luke, in the riot 
of Demetrius, the cvvexdnuor of Paul. Acts 
xix. 29. It is not improbable that Gaius and 
Aristarchus may have been the persons chosen 
by the Galatian churches to carry their contri- 
bution to Jerusalem. 
Gala 0: 
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to the Romans: “ But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints; for it 


hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the 


“17 Not a word here of Galatia ! 


2218 


poor saints which are at Jerusalem. 
in Galatia, advanced into Phrygia, 
and here, too (though we have no information), a similar collection for the poor 
St. Luke mentions that Paul 
went through Galatia and Phrygia “in order,” from which we may infer that Paul 


Paul having “ strengthened all the disciples 
may have been made, and forwarded to Jerusalem. 


visited successively the churches he had planted in those countries about three years 
before. Luke adds, that Paul, before arriving at Ephesus, passed through the wpper 
coasts.” As Paul was making all haste to Ephesus in fulfilment of his promise, it 
All that he did on this cireuit 
was to confirm the disciples already made in Galatia and Phrygia, and then in fulfil- 


cannot be supposed that he would break new ground. 


ment of the pledge he had given the year before, he made his way to Ephesus. He 
therefore passed with all the haste he could through the churches planted by him on 
his former circuit in Galatia and Phrygia, and then took the direct route to the 
capital of Proconsular Asia. 

We shall here give some account of this province. It extended along the coast from 
Telmessus, the most northerly town of Lycia, to the River Rhyndacus, which separated 
it from Bithynia,* and included the Greek settlements of Doris, Molis, and Ionia, and 
also Caria, Lydia, Phrygia, Mysia, and Troas; but not Lycia, Pamphylia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, or Bithynia. The province was governed by a Roman Proconsul, chosen by lot 
from men of consular dignity, namely, those who had passed the chair of the consul- 
ship. In the distribution of the provinces made by Augustus between himself and the 
people, B.c. 27,” as there were two Consuls and ten Preetors, the Emperor allotted to the 
people two Consular provinces and ten Pretorian provinces. Asia and Libya were the 
two consular provinces, and the Prefects appointed to these were always selected 
from men of consular dignity, and were attended, like consuls, by ¢welve lictors, with 
the fasces. The Prefects of the ten Praetorian provinces might either be of consular 
or only pretorian rank; and if the former, they too had twelve lictors, but if the 
latter, they had only s¢# lictors. The other ‘provinces of the empire were retained 
by Augustus himself, and he appointed to them Prefects, called Propretors, who 


the wpper parts to Ephesus: ZeSinpos pev ek rev 
ivabev xXopiov eis thy "Edecoy xarjer. Arist. 
‘lepav déyos a’, p. 839, ed. Jebb. Luke there- 
fore means by dverepixa xeon the upland or back 


47 Rom. xv. 2d, 26. 

18 Acts xviii. 23. 

® xabeéjs, Acts xviii. 23. 

Ta dvetepixa pepn, Acts xix. 1. The sea 


being necessarily at a lower level than the land, 
the Greeks considered any advance from the 
shore into the ifterior as an ascent. Thus 
the expedition of Cyrus into Persia is called 
by Xenophon the ’AvdSacis. o Severus, the 
provincial governor of Asia, is described by 
Aristides, as Paul is by Luke, as coming from 


VOL. I. 


country, i.e. Phrygia and Galatia, which Paul, 
according to the narrative, had just traversed. 

#1 A Telmesso Asiaticum mare et que proprie 
vocatur Asia. Plin. N. H. v. 28. Rhyndacus, 
ante Lycus vocatus, ... Asiam Bithyniamque 
disterminans. Plin. N. H. v. 40. 

2 See Fasti Sacri, p. 79, No. 666. 
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might be of any rank, and were invariably preceded by six lictors.** Thus, the Pro- 
consul of Asia was one who had been Consul at Rome, and still displayed all the 
ensigns of the office, being arrayed in purple, and attended by twelve lictors, with 
the fusces.* During the year (for the appointment was usually, though not in- 
variably, annual) the Proconsul of Asia exercised supreme power in all matters, 
whether military, civil, or religious, over the provincials; but the jealousy of the 
Emperor did not permit one who was the delegate of the senate to take the life of 
a Roman soldier, and therefore, he was regarded as a civil magistrate, and did not 
wear a military uniform, or carry a sword. The officers under him were a Questor 
(Tapias or Taptevov), and three Assessors (zapedpor) or Legates (apeoBevrat) ; 
The Questor 
collected the public revenue as opposed to the imperial revenue (though, in fact, both 


and the Emperor, besides, appointed his own Procurator (€sritpotros). 


the ASrarium and the Fiscus were at the disposal of the Emperor), and assisted the 
Proconsul in his judicial functions. The three Legates had the command of the 
military, and were nominated from men of consular dignity with the sanction of the 
Emperor.” The Procurator collected the ¢mperial revenue and regulated the financial 
affairs of the whole province.2® The Procurator had originally no civil or military 
jurisdiction.*”7 But recently, in a.p. 53, the powers of the Procurator had been 
enlarged, and he now exercised supreme judicial authority, and could issue edicts 
that were binding as law.” 

Subject to this despotic dominion of the Proconsul, qualified by the power of the 
Procurator, the province governed itself. Matters of general interest were debated 
in Congress (cvuvédpiov), a council composed of representatives from the different 
Subordinate to this collective legislature, were the 
Each 
There was a council 


states of which Asia consisted. 
separate governments of the cities which returned members to Congress. 


town of importance was a kind of municipal corporation. 


8 HaBdovxors Se by €& martes 6polws ol ayri- 
Dion, liii. 13. 

é ; i ; 
* paBdovyos te odbas Exatrépous (UmatiKols Kal 


Teper aL orparnyos er avriy, éxav Taplav ne kal 
mpeaBevryny. Strabo, iii. 4, 20 (p. 267, Tauchnitz). 
See Fasti Sacri, p. 145, No. 1009; p. 160, No. 
1067. 

In the Emperor's provinces, the only officers 
under the Propretors were the Legates and 
Procurators. In a province to which a Con- 


oTpatnyou xpovrat. 
OTPUTHYLKOVS) OGoLS TEP Kal EV TH GoTEL vEevopLoTaL 
xpnoGa. Dion, li. 13. 

* Dion, li. 14. In the Preetorian provinces 
of the people, there was ouly one Legate. éa 


fev ol €otparnynKotes, Kal ek TOV dpolwv oiow, i) 
Dion, lili, 14. Biscoe sug- 
gests that for 7 «cai should be read kai 7’ (the 
numeral 8), viz. one of Praetorian rank, and eight 
of inferior rauk; but Dion means what he says, 
for he afterwards speaks of the Legate of Achaia: 
TO Tapedp~@ avrod (oy mpeg PBevtijy ws Eirov KaNovpmey), 
Dion, lv. 27 ; and the Legate of Crete, 76 mapedpo 
avzov, Dion, lvii. 14; and Strabo, speaking of 
Beetica, a Praetorian province of the people, ob- 
Serves: 9 pev Barrexi) mpdrkecrac TO Syuw, kal 


‘ a € , 
Kat T@Y UTo0EEaTEpwn. 


sular Prefect was appointed by the Emperor, 
there weré three Legates, in other provinces 
one. The Legates commanded the forces, and 
the Procurators managed the finances of the 
province. The Propretor had the supreme 
power, but was principally engaged in the judicial 
functions of his office. 

26 Dion; Hin. 15. 

*” Tac. Ann: iv. 15. 

28 Fasti Sacri, p. 290, No. 1787. 

#9 Tac. Ann. xii. 60. 
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of influential citizens (Sovd) and an assembly of the people (é««dncia).” In 
Ephesus, the council, though latterly called Bovdy, had been anciently known as the 
yepovora, or court of aldermen, and is said to have been first instituted by Lysi- 


1 


machus, the general of Alexander.*! The lower house or assembly usually met in the 


theatre,’ and probably three times every month upon stated days.** This éxk«rnola 
is alluded to by the recorder or town-clerk of Ephesus in the following passage :— 


“Tf ye enquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be determined in the 


assembly legally convoked.” ** 


The Recorder was so called from his having the custody of the public records. 


He was, in fact, during the year he was in office, the representative of the civil 


power, and was the President or Speaker both of the senate and the assembly.® 


This will account for the tone of authority which was assumed by him on the 


5° That the cities in Asia thus governed them- 
selves, see the several decrees, Jos. Ant. xiv. 10. 
Cicero thus traduces the character of the popular 
assemblies of Asia: Quum in theatro imperiti 
homines rerum omnium rudes ignarique conse- 
derant, tum bella inutilia suscipiebant, tum 
optime meritos cives e civitate ejiciebant. Quod 
si hee Athenis tum, quum ille, non solum in 
Grecii, sed prope cunctis gentibus enitebant, 
accidere sunt solita, quam moderationem putatis 
in Phrygia, in Mysi& concionum fuisse.... 
Mementote igitur quum audietis psephismata, 
non audire vos testimonia—audire temeritatem 
vulgi, audire vocem levissimi cujusque, audire 
strepitum imperitorum, audire concionem con- 
citatam levissimze nationis. Cic. pro Flac. vil. 
and viii. The Bovdr and djyos of Ephesus, in 
particular, are mentioned in their decree, Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 10,25; and in the edicts addressed to 
them, Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, 4, and 7; xiv. 10, 12. 
Philostratus thus speaks of the Senate: Svy«dynrov 
yap Bovdns agvovvra raves em evdoEla OavpaCopevor 
kal Urepowia xpnudreav. Phil. Vit. Sophist. i. 23, 
The Assembly of the people at Ephesus is thus 
alluded to by Appian: kai cuvedOew ot rods 
‘Edecious és exkAnaiay exypurrev. Appian, Mith- 
rid. xlviii. Augustus, on defeating Antony, de- 
prived many cities of their popular assembly : 
ras pev TOELS XpnuaT@v Te Eampaker Kal THs ours 
es Tovs ToAiTas aay ev rais exkAnoias eEovoias 
rapaipéecet pernOe, Dion Cass. li. 2; but this 
was not the case with Ephesus, which was highly 
favoured by him. Dion Cass. li. 20. There is 
also an ancient ins¢ription which illustrates the 
constitution of Ephesus in a most remarkable 
manner. It has been edited by various persons, 
but the most correct copy is that perhaps which 
is given by Boeckh, Corpus Inscrip. No. 2966, 


and is as follows: SaBevay SeBaoriy yuvaika 
Avrokpatopos Kaioapos God Tpaiavod MapOikov 
viovd Aeod Nepawvos viod Tpaiavod ‘Adpiavod SeBaarod 
) pitoceBacros “Edecioy Bovdi, Kai 6 vewkdpos 
Anos kabiepwoay, emt “AvOumdrtov Tedovkaiou 
IIpevoketvov, Wypirapevov TyB8. KX. “Iradixovd row 
Tpappatéews tov Anpov, épyertatariaavros Tu. 
KA. Ieweveivov. Here we have mention made 
of the Senate and the People, and the people’s 
Recorder, and all subject to the Proconsul, who is 
again subject to the Lmperor. 

31 iv d€ yepovcia Kataypadopnern. tovros Se 
cuvyecay of erikAnTot Kadovpevot, Kal OidKouy wavTa. 
Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 174, Tauchnitz). 

*2 At least the ékxAnoia at Antioch met in the 
theatre. rod dnuov ray “Avrioxewy ekxAnotaovros 
eis Oeatpov mapehOorv. Jos. Bell. vii. 3,3. An- 
tiochiensium theatrum ingressus, ubi illis con- 
sultare mos est. ‘Tac. Hist. ii. 80. And so, very 
frequently, at Athens. Veniebat autem in thea- 
trum, quum ibi concilium populi haberetur. 
Corn. Nep. Timol. iv. 2. And see the passage 
from Cicero, cited above, note *°; and Appian 
Mithrid. xlvii.; Plut. Demetr. 34. — 

% Tt was so at Athens, and, Ephesus being a 
colony from that city, the Athenian constitution 
appears in a great measure to have been adopted. 
Thus we have the Povdy, and exxkAnoia, and 
ypappareds, and mptiravs. An Ephesian decree, 
recorded by Josephus, runs in this form: Wydiopa 
‘Edeciov. “Emi mputavews Mnvodirov, pnvds ’Apre- 
puciov tH mpotepa edoge tO Sym . . . Enel, Ke. 
déboxrat Ti Bovdy Kal T@ Sypo, &e. Jos. Ant. xix. 
10, 25. 

3 ey rH evvdum exkdnoia. Acts xix. 39. 

8° See the description of the ypaypareds in 
Julius Pollux, lib. viii. 
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riot of Demetrius. The recorder had the honour of being the ’Ezevupos, that is, 
the year at Ephesus was distinguished by his name, as it was at Rome by that of the 
consuls. Thus we have coins of Ephesus with such inscriptions as the following :— 
EI WAITOT TPAMMATEOS APTEMIS E®ESTION. “Under Peetus, Recorder. 
Diana of the Ephesians.” E®ELION APXIEPETS TPAMMATETS TAATKON 
EYOTKPATOTS. “Glaucon, the son of Euthycrates, High Priest and Recorder of 
the Ephesians,” &c.*° 

Justice was administered in Asia in a manner so similar to our own, that, after all 
the boasted enlightenment of modern times, one is ready to exclaim, ‘There is 
nothing new under the sun.” ‘The province was divided into shires,*’ and in each 
shire was an assize town, at which the assizes were annually held, and thither, during 
the session, the inhabitants of the county went up for the adjudication of their 


{EYVZAPIZT)\IN 
= Oz « 


Fig. 145.—Coin of Ephesus. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Heads of Augustus and Livia.—Fev. A stag, the emblem of Ephesus, with the legend Dpauparevs Aproriwy 


Mnvopavros. Ede. (Aristion Menophantus, Recorder of the Ephesians). 

various pleas. The proconsul every year made a circuit to each assize town in 
succession, and when he opened the court he was said ayopaious ijuépas aye, or forum 
agere, or conventum agere. He either sat in person, with the assistance of a jury, or 
nominated judges to act as his deputies. Ephesus was of course a principal assize 
town, and not only the immediate neighbourhood, but also remote districts were 
under the necessity of travelling up to the capital for the trial of their causes.** The 
recorder of Ephesus makes the following allusion to these assizes held at stated 
periods :—“If Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with him, have a matter 
against any man, the law is open, and there are deputies ;” but which should be more 
literally translated, “assizes are held, and there are proconsuls.”* 

The constitution of the Pagan Hierarchy in the Province of Asia, bore not a little 
resemblance to the Levitical Priesthood. Thus, in each metropolitan city were the 
priests of the different gods and goddesses, and over them a college of chief priests, 
in whom was vested the general superintendence of the religious worship, and from 


36 


And so Edeoos Ku€ixos ext HarrovTpappareas Pin. N. H. v. 3l. 

dpovoa. Van Dale, Dissert. v. p. 425; and see %® -Ayopaior ayovrat, kal avOiraroi eiow. Acts 

Eckhel, vol. ii. pp. 514, 519. xix. 88. So in Strabo, ras dyopaiovs. (omitting 
* Avounoers. Strabo, xiii.4 (p.156, Tauchnitz). —jépas) rovodvrac (the Romans) kai ras S:xavodo- 
** Ephesum vero, alterum lumen Asie, re- tas. Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 156, Tauchnitz). Why 

motiores conveniunt Czsarienses, Metropolite, Proconsuls in the plural should be spoken of, 

Cilbiani inferiores et superiores, Mysomacedones, will be explained presently. 

Mastaurenses, Briulitee, Hyppeni, Dioshierite. 
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the college of chief priests, and occasionally from the priests, was annually elected 
the High Priest (0 dpycepeds), or, to adopt the corresponding title amongst the 
Romans, the Pontifex Maximus—a dignity not disdained by the Emperors them- 
selves. The High Priest, as well as the Recorder, was sometimes an ézrwvupos, 
that is, the year was distinguished by his name. Thus we read on Ephesian 
coins, APXIEPETS ASKAHHIO® TPT@ON E®E., “ Asclepius Tryphon, High 
Priest of the Ephesians ;” and, APX. KOTSINIOS T. A. E®., “Cusinius, for the 
fourth time High Priest of the Ephesians ;’*° and in the martyrdom of Polycarp, at 
Smyrna, the narrative closes with the remarkable notice that the event occurred “in 
the High Priesthood of Philp of Tralles, and the proconsulship of Stratius Quad- 
ratus, and in the reign of Jesus Christ for ever, to whom be glory, honour, might, 
and everlasting dominion from generation to generation. Amen.”*' We may 


Fig. 146.—Coin of Ephesus. From J. Y. Akerman. 


Obv. Heads of Drusus and Antonia.—Rev, A stag with the legend Kovauvios r. 8. Ede. (Cusinius, for the fourth time of the 
Ephesians). Cusinius was both High Priest for the fourth time and Recorder for the fourth time. See Eckhel, ii. 518. 


remark, by the way, that amongst the Greeks and Romans, the civil magistracies and 
the priesthood were often united in the same person. Thus, on the coin before referred 
to, we read that Glaucon was Recorder as well as High Priest, and at Rome the consul 
was often Pontifex Maximus. 

There was in the Province of Asia another board of Hierarchs, quite distinct from 
and independent of the ordinary Priesthood, viz. the Astarchs,” or, as the word is 
translated in the authorized version, “The Chief of Asia.” The office arose thus: 
the festivals of the heathen gods were accompanied with games, which every year 
increased in splendour, and were at last, and particularly after the introduction of 
beast fights by the Romans, of a very costly description. The public funds provided 
for the purpose, partly from the temple lands, and partly, perhaps, from a kind of 
rate levied on the inhabitants, were wholly insufficient, and to meet the expense, 
distinguished honours were conferred on those who would undertake to exhibit them. 
The Asiarchs then were like the ediles at Rome, the benefactors who, either wholly 
or principally, defrayed the charges of the public amusements. They were the 
presidents of the games, and as the pastime was part of the idol worship, they were 
invested, at least for the year, with the character of priests. From the nature of the 


. 


40 See Van Dale, Dissert. iii. p. 288. hoot, Opdvos aiwvios, amd yeveas eis yeveuv. 
4l el dpyxvepews Pidinmov Tpadduavod, ’AvOv-  "Auny. 
marevovtros Stpatiov Kodparov, Bacuevovros dé eis ® On the subject of the Asiarchs, see particu- 


rous alavas Inood Xpiorod, & 7 SdEa, ryan, peya- larly Kuinoel, Acts xix. 31. 
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office they were taken from the wealthiest men of Asia. 
of the opulence of Tralles, that some of the Asiarchs were always selected from that 
city ;** and such was the outlay involved in the appointment, that if a person had 


Strabo mentions as a proof 


five children he might claim exemption, and no one was compelled to discharge the 
office twice.“4 In return for these onerous duties they had a patent of precedence, 
and were styled the Primates of the Province.” 
elected,“® and they are said to have been ten in number, and to these, allusion is 
perhaps made on the coins of Asia, under the description of Ol AEKA ITPOTETON- 


As to the’ manner in which they were appointed, there 


The Asiarchs were annually 


TES, the ten primates.* 
is a difference of opinion. We know, however, what was the proceeding in the case of 
the Lyciarch (for not only were there Asiarchs in Asia, but there were corresponding 
officers in the other provinces, as Lyciarchs, Syriarchs, Bithyniarchs, Cappadociarehs, 
Ciliciarchs, Cypriarchs, Pheeniciarchs, Helladarchs, &c.).“° In Lycia then, which, 


Y SA & 
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Fig. 147.—Coin of Laodicea. From the British Museum. Fig. 148.—Coin of Hyprpa. From J, Y, Akerman. 


Inscribed Ext Mevardpov B. Aotap. Stp. Yraurnvev 
(under Menander twice Asiarch, Pretor. Of the 
Hypepians). 


Inscribed Ext AcA. Teypntos Actap. Aaodixewy Newkopwv 
(under lius Pigres Asiarch of the Laodiceans Neocori). As 
the Luodiceans are here described as Neocori, the medal was 
struck in honour of some games at which Pigres wis Asiarch. 


until a.p. 43,°° was allowed by the Romans to govern itself, and was a free country, 
the course was this. Twenty-three cities who composed the union returned members 
to Congress, viz., the capital cities three, the next in importance two, and the rest 


one. As soon as the representatives met, they elected the Lyciarch, in the first 


43 e nm 7 Dh n ‘ \ 
TUVOLKELTAL KAA@S, €L TLS GAN TOY KATA TIV 


"Aciay, td ev’ropwy dvpbareav, kal del twes && 
avT@y elow of mpwrevovres Kara Tiy emapxiay, ovs 
Agtapxas Kadotdow, Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 188, Tauch- 
nitz). 

* Sponte sacerdotium provincie iterare nemo 
prohibetur, Dig. 1. 4,17. In Asia sacerdotium 
provinciz suscipere non coguntur numero libe- 
rorum vy subnixi, Dig. 1. 5,8. See Wetstein on 
Acts xix. 3). 

* OF mporevovres Kara tiv emapxtav. Strabo, 


xiv. 1 (p. 188, Tauchnitz). 


*© Potestas erat annua in Asia Minori, ut pree- 
siderent in ludis et sumptus in eos ee 
Wetstei ubi supra. 

47 In F. M. (Fred. Martin’s) notes they are 
stated to have been thirteen. 

*° Mapkov Novy, evtevxntov, aftohoy@raror, 
Tpapparéa BovdAijs Anpov, Serrovnyncavta, Eipny- 
apxicavra, Stparnynoavta, Ackarpwrevoarta, KC. 
Inscription from Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 340. 

* Wetstein on Acts xix. 31. 

© See Fasti Sacri, p. 277, No. 1656. 
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place, as the highest dignity of the state, and then the inferior officers in succession.*! 
It is probable from an ancient author, that the Asiarchs were appointed in a some- 
what similar manner, viz. each city that returned members to the congress of Asia, 
sent annually by its representatives the name of some person who had been selected 
for the purpose in their own assembly, as a candidate for the Asiarchate, and from 
all the candidates thus proposed, the Congress chose ten, who then became Asiarchs.*? 
It is possible, however, that as the office was an influential one, the election by the 
Congress may not have been final without some ratification by the Proconsul.** 

We must now say something more particularly of Ephesus itself. It was not only 
the capital of the province, and as such the residence of the Proconsul, but was the 
city of the greatest importance in all Asia Minor, and the principal emporium of trade 
in the East. It was called one of the eyes of Asia,°* Smyrna being the other. Indeed, 
Ephesus and Smyrna, both of them on the sea coast, and both great commercial 
marts, at the distance of about forty miles from each other, looked forth like eyes 
from the projecting forehead of the Peninsula. The inhabitants of Ephesus were of 
course Greeks, and the principal colony had been led thither by Androclus, the son 
of Cadmus, King of Athens; and they seemed to have carried with them the natural 
genius and fine taste of the Attic stock, for Ephesus held no contemptible position in 
letters, and in sculpture it rivalled, and in painting excelled, the parent city. Apelles 
and Parrhasius, the two matchless masters of the pencil, were both of them natives 
of Ephesus.” 

The topography of the place is very simple.*® The city stood on the south of a 
plain about five miles long, from east to west, and three miles broad, the northern 
boundary being Mount Gallesius, the eastern Mount Pactyas, the southern Mount Prion, 


1 gy §€ ro ouvedpio@ mp@rov pev Avedpxns the Irenarchs (Eipyvapyai) or High Constables, 
aipeirat, cir’ dddau apxal Tod GvotHparos. Strabo, and which resembled the pricking of sheriffs 
xiv. 3 (p. 214, Tauchnitz). among ourselves; that is, each city returned 

2 gypBaiver pera TodTo cuvédpous pev efevae every year to the proconsul ten names of the 
Spuvpvaiwy eis bpvylav diva, Kai pede dépew rov- most influential inhabitants and the one that 
pov bvopa ev T@ cuvedpio TO Kowd, poabecba appeared the most eligible, and it is likely, in the 
dé pe Kat meuyar Tov tTpopea tov Zwoipov, Kai absence of any violent objection, the first on the 
ylyvopat Tplros 1) TerapTos TH xetporovia. Aristides, list, wee the one fixed upon. éméurero Tots yye- 
S. S. iy. ad finem. The Asiarchs were not con-  pdct kar exetvous rods xpsvous ad’ Exdotns Toews, 
fined to the Lydian Asia, for we read of Asiarchs — €xdorou €rous, dvépara déxa avdpov toy mpaTov. 
at Cyzicus. SIP. A. AYPHAIOY AZIAPXOY Tatra dew oxeyapevov Tov myendva, eva, dy mpo- 
KYZIKHNON. Van Dale, Dissert. iii. In Fellows’s — kpivetev €€ drravrayv, kabiorava pidaka Tis eiphvns. 
Asia Minor, p. 49, an inscription from Assus is... 6 d€... mpouxpivey apxew eué. Aristides, 
given thus: O fepevs tov S«Bactov Geov Kai- ‘lepoy Aédyos 8, p. 888, ed. Jebb. See Van Dale, 
capos, 6 d€ av vactapxos 6 Kouvros Aoos kat Dissert. ili. ¢, 3. 


matptos Bactdevs, But there is some error or 5 Alterum lumen Asi. Plin. N. H. v. 31. 
hiatus, and the word may have been Vupvaccap- °® Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 177, Tauchnitz). 


xos. > For the natural features of the plain in 
° Van Dale, who has examined into these which it stood, and the line of coast, see the 
matters with great research, thinks that the Admiralty chart. 

~ Asiarchs were appointed in the same manner as 
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or Pion, and on the west it was washed by the sea. The sides of the mountains 
were precipitous, and shut up the plain like a stadium, or racecourse. About half- 
way along the southern side of the plain stood a little forward the circular hill of 
Coressus, famous for its quarries of beautiful marble, the source of the surrounding 
magnificence. To the north-east of Coressus rose out of the middle of the plain a little 
mount, the seat of the modern village of Ayasaluch, or the Holy Divine (“Ayios @eono- 
yos), as St. John was called, who passed his latter days at Ephesus. The Cayster 
entered the plain at the north-east corner, and flowed diagonally across it (but with 
many meanders) to the south-western side, where it discharged itself into the 
sea. As one entered the broad mouth of the river, and after ascending a little 
distance, but before reaching the city, one came to an opening on the right-hand, 
leading in a south-eastern direction to what had originally been an extensive lake, 
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Fig. 149.- Plan of Ephesus. 


1 Site of the Temple of Diana, lately discovered by J.'T. Wood. 
It is singular that the true site, now ascertained by actual explora- 
tion, should have been hit upon long before by Guhl on historical 
grounds only. At p.178 of his Ephesiaca he places it near the 
marsh (7. 7, on his map), and at pp. 12 and 13 he assumes it to lie 
between the two streams marked Selinus and Marnas on his map— 
its exact po-ition. Kiepert, however, who prepared the map, places 
the site of the temple erroneously on the spot indicated by the 
letter a, which is much too far to the north-west, and at variance 
withthe text of Guhl. Theseremarks must not be taken to detract 
in any way from the merit of J. T. Wood, who, proceeding upon 
quite independent grounds, made the discovery of the temple itself. 

The temple was situate at the village of Pielea (mtedéa, ‘ the 
etm’). jv && Kai ’Aprepudos tepov éxec.—Stephan. Byz. "Edecos. 
And an ancient coin of Kphesus (fig. 151) represents the temple 
wiik a tree at the side of it. It is remarkable that elm-trees 
flourish there at the present day (Guhl, p. 8). For a description 
of the temple, see Plm. N. H. xxxvi. 21. It stood on a platform 
ascended by ten steps, morov pév éEwhev €BadAeTo KpyTioa SeKxa- 
Bafpov dieyetpwv mpos Bdow petewpopavés. Philo Byzant. de Sept. 


Grounded on that of Guhl. 


Orbis Spectaculis, Gronov. Thrsanr. viii. 2682. This number of 
the steps has been found to be correct. 

2. The old town called Smyrna, situate at the mouth of the 
Hypelxum, the valley between Coressus on the north, and Prion, 
or Pion, on the south, and spread itself eastward round the Gym- 
nasium and the Atheneum or Temple of Minerva. It occupied 
on the north the part called Trachea (‘ The Rough’), at the eastern 
end of Coressus, and on the south Lepre Acte (* Scrubbyside’), the 
bluff eastern end of Prion, or Pion,  6& moAcs (Ephesus) jv To 
Tadaov Tapa To ’APHVaLOY, TO VV é&w THS TOAEWS, OY KATA THY 
Kadounevyy ‘YréAqvov, OoTE 7] Spvpva hv Kata To voy Vupvaccov, 
omiabev ev THs VOY moAcws, meTakd Se Tpnyeins Te Kat Aempys 
’Axrys. Strabo, xiv. 1. @xicey (Androclus) . . . . mept 70 
*AOjvavov Kai Tv “YréAaloy mpoomeptdaBwy Kal THs Tepl TOV 
Kopyooov rapwpeias. Strabo, xiv.1(p. 174, Tauchnitz). Tpyxevav 
ka. 7a émt Kopyooov. Athen, viii. 62 (p. 254, Tauchnitz). 

Trachea was the eastern end of Coressus. Tpaxeta 8’ éxadetro 
% wmép (‘beyond’ as from the sea) tov Kopnocov mapwpetos. 
Strabo, Xiv. 1 (p. 164, Taucbnitz). And Lepre Acte was the pre- 
cipitous eastern end of Prion, or Pion, where commenced the wall 
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once famous for its fish, but was now a broad basin artificially embanked, and 
filled with shipping. This was the celebrated port, the busy scene of the com- 


merce of all nations. 


of Lysimachus, which ran westward and overlooked the city. 
exadetro yap Aetpy pév "Akt 6 Lpimy 6 wrepKetuevos Tis vUV 
TrOAEwS EXWY MLEPOS TOU TELyoUS aUTHS: Ta yooV Oriabev TOU Upi@vos 
KTjmara ere vuvl A€éyerat ev TH 'OmesPoAerpia, Strabo, ib. 

The old town of Smyrna was seven stades or furlongs from 
the Temple of Diana. éore 6& petaéd tis Te TaAarns TOAEwS, 7 
TOTE ETOALOpKElTO, Kal TOU vyOD émTa oradcot. Herod. i. 26. And 
as the temple is now a fixed point, the boundary of the old city on 
the north can be approximately determined. 

Such was the city down to the time of Croesus, Strabo, xiv. 1 
(p. 174, Tauchnitz); but in alter-times it descended northwards 
into the plain in the direction of the temple. azbd ris tapwpetou 
KkaTaBavtes Tept TO viv Lepoy @kyoav jéxpt ’AAeEdvdpov. Strabo, 
ib.; Stephan. Byzant. *Edeoos; and Pococke found traces of it 
in that quarter. Pocock», vol. ii. part 2, p. 47. 

But this part of the city was on low ground, and suffered from 
inundatiens ; and Lysimachus, the successor of Alexander, trans- 
plant-d the population from the plain on the east of Coressus to 
the plain on the we-t of Coressus. between Coressus and the port 
(Strabo, xiv. 1, p. 174, Tauchnitz; Stephan. Byzant., "Edecos), 
which trom this time became the heart of the city, and comprised 
all the principal buildings. The plain, however, on the east of 
Coressus in the direction of the temple, was still partially in- 
habited down to the time of Augustus; for when Mark Antony 
extended the asylum of the temple to tro stades, it comprised 
part of the city itself; and this leading to inconvenience, Augustus 
reduced the limits of the asylum to one stadium, Strabo, xiv. 1 
(p. 176, Tauchnitz). 

3. The colonnade from the Magnesian Gate to the temple. For 
the length of a stadium it was all of stone; the character of the 
remainder is not given, As the asylum of the temple was exactly 
a stadium, the more magnificent stone-work not improbably com- 
menced at the boundary of the asylum, and was thence continued 
to the tempie it-elf. cuvjWe 5¢ (Damianus) cai 70 tepdoy TH’ Edéow 
Katatetvas és avTo THY dia TOY Mayryntix@y Kabodov. Ear 6é adTH 
o7oa eri arad.oy Aiov maca. Philost. Soph. ii. 23, 2. 

On the road from the Magnesian Gate to the temple was the 
tomb of Androclus, the founder of Ephesus as a Greek city. 
Setxvutar 6€ Kal és ee 7d pvywa (of Androclus) Kata rhv odov 
Thy ék TOV Lepov mapa TO’OAVpTLoV Kal emt TVAas Tas Mayvytidas. 
Pausan. vii. 2,6. Recent explorations identify the tomb of An- 
droclus at a little distance without the Magnesian Gare, on the 
right-hand of the road leading down to the Temple of Diana. 

4. The line of the walls of the city in the time of the Apostle, 
According to Pococke, the circuit was about four miles. Pococke, 
vol. ii. part 2, p. 4. 

5. The inner or city port. The entrance to it was originally of 
great breadth, and the sea washed into it: at tAnupupides Kat H 
TaAdtppora TOU TeAayous adbyper THY XOUV Kal avéaTa Tpods Td EKTOS, 
Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 177, Tauchnitz), and at the eastern end was 
probably still some communication with the Cayster, which gra- 
dually silted up the port. 6a tas ex rod Kavorpov yucers. 
Strabo, 26. Guhl, on his map, represents this to have been the 
case, and Falkener, in confirmation, draws the line of the marsh 
from the port to the Cayster in the same direction. However, it is 
possible that the silt of the Cayster may have fonnd its way into 
the port through the broad mouth of it on the west. The open 
western channel was narrowed by Attalus Philadelphus, with the 
idea of checking the silting by increasing the current; but just 
the opposite result followed, and the port was ruined. Strabo, ib. 

(Uhis inner port appears to have been called the Sacred Port, 
from the Temple of Apollo which overlooked it, 6 iepds Aumhy, 
Atheneus, viii 62 (p. 254, Tauchnitz) ; unless the marsh close to 
the great Temple ot Diana was then a port, and called the Sacred 
from the temple of Diana. 

The outer port called Panormus was the channel of the river 
with the bay into which it discharged itself. Quod in fluminis 
mvudum longum et angustum et vadosum ostium portus sit. Liv. 
xxxvii. 14. elra Aumnv Uavopyods kadovpevos éywv Lepoy THs 'Ede- 
giov ’Apréuidos. Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 173, Tauchnitz). In the most 
ancient times the sea had flowed up the valley as far as the great 
Temple of Diana. Kphesi, ubi quondam dem Dianz (mare) 
alluebat. Plin. N. H. if. 87; Herod. ii. 10. he temple at Pan- 
ormus was a temple, but not the great temple of Diana. 

6. The lower Selinus. This stream is traced on Guhl’s map and 
the Admiralty chart, and‘forms a marsh before it joins the Cayster. 
It passed very close to the Temple of Diana. See next note. 

7. The upper Selinus. This on Gubl’s map is marked Marnas, 
and according to him was the Upper Selinus, The two Selinuntes 
shut in the Temple of Diana, one on the west, and the other on the 
east, as described by Pliny. Templum Diane complexi e diversis 
regionibus duo Selinuntes. Plin. N. H. v. 31. 

Neither of the two Selinuntes must be confounded with the river 
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Ephesus itself covered Mount Coressus, and part of the plain 


Cayster, for Xenophon, who was familiar with the Cayster, speaks 
of the river Selinus as distinct: év 'E¢éow 6& mapa tov tHs ’Ede- 
alas Apréutdos veay SeArvods morapos mapappec. Xenoph. Cyr. 
Exped. v.3, And so Pliny, who notices the two Selinuntes, speaks 
in the same breath of the Cayster as flowing by Ephesus. Alluitur 
(Ephesus) Caystro, Plin. N. H, v. 31. And the two streams called 
Selinus are not to be confounded with the lakes of that name re- 
ferred to by Strabo, xiv. 1p. 177, Tauchnitz), 

8. The Temple of Apollo, at the head of the port. ’AméAAwvos 
te Tov Uvélov emi rd Ayseve. Athen. viii. 62 (p. 254, Tauchnitz). 

9. The Agora or Forum opposite the great Theatre. Another 
temple of Diana was in the vicinity of the Agora, ‘lepov ’Apre- 
pisos eri tH @yopa. Athen. viii 12 (p. 254, Tauchnitz), And this, 
perhaps, is the temple referred to in the coin which represents a 
temple of Diana Ephesia with fowr columns in front, whereas the 


Fig, 150.—Coin of Ephesus. From Pembroke collection. 
Great Temple of Diana had eight columns in front. It tends to 
confirm this view that the inscription on the four-columned coin 
is in Latin ‘Diana Ephesia,’ and the headquarters of the Romans 
were about the Forum. 

10. A hollow square which Pococke took to be the site of a nau- 
machium. There is sloping ground all round with the appearance 
of seats, and to the west may be traced a depression like the bed 
of a canal to the port. Here perhaps were the veapra, or docks, 
referred to by Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 176, Tauchnitz), 

11. The Great Theatre in which occurred the riot of Demetrius 
the silversmith. The chord or base of the theatre, where was the 
portico, is, according to Pococke, about 400 feet long, and the dia- 
meter from the chord to the arc of the semicircle is about 300 feet. 
Pococke, vol. ii. pt. 2, pp. 50 and 52, But according to Cockerell, 
the diameter is 660 feet, and if so, it was the largest theatre known, 
and capable of holding 56,700 speciators. Falkener’s Ephesus, 

. 102. 
P 12. The stadium. For a description of which see Pococke, 
vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 51. 

13. The principal street of Ephesus running from the theatre 
to the stadium. 

14, The gymnasium, which was within the old city, but was 
without the city as it stood im the timeof Paul. 7d viv Tupvaoroy 
émicOev ev THs VV TOAEWws. Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 164, Tauchnitz). 

15. Mount Prion or Pion, called by most travellers Coressus. 
Usage has establisbed the name of Prion, on the authority of Strabo 
and Pliny, but Pausanias calls it Pion, and this, according to the 
coins, is the more correct appellation. 


Fig. 151.—Coin of Ephesus. From Calmet. 


The legend of the coin is Tecwv Edeoiwr (Pion of the Ephesians). 
It exhibits the leading features of Ephesus, viz. the river Cayster, 
Mount Pion, and the Temple. At the foot is seen Mount Cilbins, 
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to the north of it, and extended on the west to the port, and on the south along the 
valley between Mount Coressus and Prion or Pion, and covered part of Prion, or Pion, 


itself. 


No city ever changed its name or its site so frequently as Ephesus. 


In the 


time of the Trojan war it was called Alopes, then Ortygia, then Morges, then Smyrna 
Trachea, then Samornion, then Ptelea, and lastly Ephesus.” The city stood originally 
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Fig. 152.—Plan according to Falkener. 


Mio iO] 


Fig. 153.—Plan according to J. 


Fig. 154.—Plan according to Leake. 


Fergusson. 
This is the nearest approach to the 
actual plan so far as the same has been 
at present ascertained by exploration on 


the spot. 


to the east of Mount Coressus, but this part, in the days of the Apostle, had been 
abandoned in favour of Mount Coressus and the parts adjoining it on the west.” 
It would require a volume to describe the city at length; but three objects of 


the source of the Cayster; and the recumbent figure is the Cayster 
personified, pointing in the direction of the stream. On the left 
bank of the river is a building which may either represent the 
city itself or the temple. In favour of the jormer, it is observable 
that the building has windows, which is less appropriate to a 
temple than to a house, The received opinion, however, is that 
a temple is intended, and this is confirmed by the tree standing 
by it. The temple was erected at IreAéa, or ‘The Elm,’ and this 
kind of tree still flourishes there, In the centre of the coin is 
Mount Pion, the predominant mountain, supporting Jupiter, who 
scatters plenty from a cornucupia with one hand, and bolds thun- 
derbolts, the emblem of power, in the other. The coin agrees 
with the natural features, for on the right, or east, is the river, 
and then the temple, and then, mure to the left, or west, is Pion, 
commonly called Prion. 

16. Mount Coressus, commonly but erroneously called Prion, or 
Pion. In reading the books of travels, it must be carefully borne 
in mind that, when they speak of Prion, or Pion, they mean what 
has now been ascertained to be Coressus; and that, when they 
ier of Coressus, they mean what is now known as Prion, or 

ion. 


17. The tower called the Prison of St. Paul. There is no cer- 


tain account of his imprisonment at Ephesus, but he was finally 
arrested in Asia, and seems to have been incarcerated at Ephesus, 
and sent thence to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom, 

18. The Magnesian Gate, from which the road out of the city 
after running a little distance branched off into two roads, the one 
on the right leading to Magnesia, and the one on the left leading 
to the temple and called from its sloping down to the temple, 
H 61a THY Mayvyntix@v KaGodos. Philost. Soph. ii. 23, 2. 

19. The Atheneum, or Temple of Minerva, which was within 
the old city of Smyrna, but was just outside the city of Lysima- 
chus, Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 164, Tauchnitz). 

20, The watercourse from the spring in the Hypelw#an Valley, 
called  kpyjv bédatos KaAoULEVN Kal O Lepds Atwnv. Athen. Vili, 
62 (p. 254, Tauchnitz). The stream is marked on the Admiralty 
chart as flowing between Prion or Pion and Coressus into the port. 

Both Guhl and Falkener place a fountain also on the south of 
the port at the foot of the mount on which stands the Prison of 
St. Paul. 

Falkener in his sketch plan notices another fountain on Coressus 
(called by him Prion), and Tournefort another to the north of the 
port, and Guhl another still at the foot of Mount Pactyas near the 
aqueduct, 


Tn ord autem Manteium, Ephesus Amazo- 
num opus, multis ante expetita nominibus— 
Alopes cum pugnatum apud Trojam est—mox 
Ortygia, et Morges vocata est, et Smyrna cogno- 


mine Trachea, et Samornion, et Ptelea Plin. 
Ne Hove 


8 Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 174, Tauchnitz). 
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interest, as connected with our subject, cannot be passed over in silence—yiz. the 
Temple of Diana, the Theatre, which was the scene of the riot of Demetrius, and the 
Stadium, or Circus, the arena of the beast-fights. 

The temple, one of the wonders of the world, and which was 220 years in building, 
and erected at the joint cost of all Asia,®® stood without the walls, at some little 
distance to the north-east, and being constructed of the purest marble, is said to 
have gleamed like a meteor to the gaze of the approaching mariner. I¢ was built 
upon marshy ground, and the foundations were laid at a vast expense. The first 
superstructure, or basement, was ascended by a grand flight of ten steps, and upon 


Fig. 155.—(Coin of Ephesus representing the Temple with 
eight columns in front. From Pembrolce collection. 


this platform was erected the temple, facing the east, 425 feet long, and 220 broad, 
and supported by columns of Parian marble, sixty feet high, of which thirty-six were 
beautifully carved, and one by the hand of the famous Scopas.*' The building was 
of the Ionic order, and an octastyle dipteros—that is, the portico in front im pronao, 
and at the back in postico, consisted each of thirty-two columns, eight abreast, and 
four deep, and round the sides were two rows of columns.” 

It was the custom with the ancients to place at the entrance of the temples a 


so that the columns were 100, and 27 by 
as many kings. 
(2) Column centum viginti, septem a 
singulis regibus factee ; 
so that the columns were 120, and 7 by 
as many kings. And 


9 Thiv. 1, 45; Plin: N. H. xvi. 79; xxxyi. 21. 
50 nerewpodpaves. Philo Byzantius de Septem 
Orbis Spectaculis. 

‘| Magnificentiz vera admiratio exstat tem- 
plum Ephesize Diane, ducentis viginti annis 


factum a toté Asia. In solo id palustri fecere, ne 


terre motus sentiret aut hiatus timeret. Rursus 
ne in lubrico atque instabili fundamenta tant 
moles locarentur, calcatis ea substravere carboni- 
bus, dein velleribus lane. Universo templo 
longitudo est cocoxxy. pedum, latitudo ducen- 
torum viginti, column centum viginti septem a 
singulis regibus factee, Lx. pedum altitudine: ex 
iis xxxvi. celate, una a Scopa. Plin. N. H. 
xxxvi. 21, and see xxxvi. 58. 
This passage as to the number of columns 
may be pointed in three several ways: as, 
(1) Column centum, viginti septem a 
singulis regibus facta ; 


(8) Columne exxvii. [lege exxviii. | a sin- 
gulis regibus facta ; 

so that the columns were 127, by as many 
kings. 

Fergusson adopts the first punctuation; Falkener 

is in favour of the second; and Leake supports 

the third. The restorations of the temple as 

given by each of them are annexed. All are 

agreed that the columns could not be the uneven 
number 127, 

2 Dipteros autem octastylos et pronao et pos- 
tico, sed circa edem duplices habet ordines 
columnarum, sicut est edes Quirini Dorica, et 

272 
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Tepippavtijpzov, or lavatory, that the worshippers might first purify themselves, and 
such a lavatory appears to have stood in front of the Temple of Diana % 

Let us now survey the interior of the temple. We mount the outer steps, and, 
standing under the portico, look on the massive doors framed of carved cypress. On 
each side are the jambs of marble, and at the top is the enormous transom, a single 
block of such vast dimensions that the beholder marvels at the mechanical skill that 
could have raised it. The legend runs that the architect despaired of the undertaking, 
but that while he slept the goddess herself came to the rescue, and in the morning 
the ponderous stone was found adjusted to its place."* We pass the doorway, and find 
ourselves in a court or hall, in which are the most famous pieces of sculpture from the 
hands of Praxiteles and Scopas, and the most eminent artists. There stands, radiant 
with gold, the figure of Artemidorus, who was thus highly honoured for having 
successfully advocated the cause of the temple at Rome against the Imperial revenue 
officers, who had sacrilegiously appropriated to the Exchequer the fisheries of the 
Selinusian Lakes, which formed part of the sacred possessions.” There is a group 
of Amazons, one by Polycletus, another by Phidias, another by Ctesilaus, another by 
Cydon, and another by Phradmon; but the work of Polycletus is the finest, excelling 
even that by Phidias.* 

Here, also, is the gallery of paintings, and nobler specimens of the art are not to 
be found in the world. There hangs the masterpiece of Calliphon, the Samian— 
Patroclus preparing for battle, with attendant damsels buckling on him the armour 
of Achilles.*? There may be seen the chef-d’cuvre of Apelles, the prince of painters— 
Alexander the Great grasping a thunderbolt. This grand work cost the temple 
twenty talents of gold, or £7000," estimated by Chandler to be equivalent to £38,650 
at the present day.” 


Ephesize Diane Jonica, a Chersiphrone consti- 
tuta. Vitruv. ii. 2, 7. Leake and Falkener 
translate this, ‘‘The Dipteros style must have 
had eight columns (at least) both in front and at 
the back,” &c., as any less number would be out 
of proportion with the double row at the sides, 
but any greater number than eight might be 
introduced. This interpretation is admissible 
as a general principle, but as Vitruvius gives 
the Temple of Diana as an éistunce of the octa- 
stylus, the natural inference is, that the temple 
had eight columns abreast in front, and not 
more; and this agrees with the coins, which 
represent the temple as having eight columns 


My yup evOoy rovTo momoayu eyo, pr) Kal Td lepov 
Udap TO Tis UBpews aipare pravOy. Achilles Tatius, 
lib. viii. 

% Tovrav bS€ xpormrara Soxei ta Kurapitrwa 
eivat, Ta yoov ev “Edéow e& oy ai Ovpar Tov vew 
TeOnoaupiopevar réTTrapas €keivto yeveas. Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. v. 5. Valvas esse e cupresso, 
et jam quadringentis prope annis durare mate- 
riem omnem nove similem. Plin. N. H. xvi. 79. 

JSAM bie IN dak pe oaaly 2ale 

7 Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 177, Tauchnitz). 

SSAA ING lek oc-o.ahiA TEE 

09 Ey be Apréuidos tis Edeoias mpos rd olknpa 


epxopuev@ TO €xov Tas ypapas. Pausan. Phocic. x. 


only in front. 

°° Avkiouv tov Muipwvos yadkodv maida, os 7d 
Pausan. Attic. 1.23, 8. Ta 
Julius Pollux i. 
8, 82; and again, Ei 8 dy 6 pev elow tov Te- 
pipoavrnpioy témos évOeos, iepds, ke. Ib. i. 1, 6. 


See : 
TEp(ppavTnpiov €xeEL. 
mpd Tay tep@yv mepippayTnpia. 


38, 3. 

Kai ev ’Apreudos ths "Edeoias Kadhiov 6 
Sdpuos Harpdkd@ rod Owpaxos ra yiara appootoas 
éypave yuvaikas. Pausan. Phocic. x. 26, 2. 

m Plin. N. H. xxxv. 36, 16. 

® Asia Minor, p. 159. 


DRUM OR LOWER PART OF SCULPTURED COLUMN FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


The most to the right is Mercury, as is evident from his holding the caduceus. That to the left is Victory. But the 
character of the personage in the centre has not been ascertained. 


BASE OF A COLUMN FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 
To face Vol. i. p. 324. 
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In the centre of the court or hall is 
the vaos, or shrine, containing the image 
of the goddess. We enter, and the roof, 
which is of cedar,” is supported by a row, 
on each side of four columns, of green 
jasper."* Against the walls hang the votive 
offerings of the worshippers of the god- 
dess: some the gorgeous presents of kings 
and princes, and one the humble psaltery 
of Alexander the musician of Cythera.” 
In front of us is the altar, rich with the 
carvings of Praxiteles,"® and beyond it 
hangs from the ceiling the purple em- 
broidered yeil screening the image that 
all the world worshippeth.” The veil is 
raised, and we look on the goddess herself. 
Can this be Diana, the great goddess of 
the Ephesians ?—a wooden image so time- 
worn that whether the material be vine," 
or cedar,’ or ebony,*® the nearest exami- 
nation cannot discover. In either hand isa 
staff or trident (see fig. 156, and the coins 
ante, pp. 821, 823, and post, p. 326), and 
the body is covered with paps, the em- 
blem of prolificness. Mutianus was pro- 
fane enough to say that the image was 
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Fig. 156.—From an alabaster image of Diana of Ephesus in 
the museum of Naples. 
The figure, however, is in great measure ideal, and a much more 
faithful representation of the goddess will be found in the coin 
that follows. 


* Convenit tectum ejus esse e cedrinis trabibus. 
Plin. N. H. xvi. 79. Ephesi in eede simulacrum 
Diane, etiam lacunaria ex ed [cedro] et ibi et 
in ceteris nobilibus fanis propter eternitatem 
sunt facta. Vitruy. ii. 9, 18. 

™ These eight columns were afterwards trans- 
ported to Constantinople, and may now be seen 
in the mosque of St. Sophia. 
givovs klovas Tovs a&tobavpactouvs ekdpice Kav- 


Tovs d€ oxr® mpa- 


otavtivos otpatnyos amd ’Edeoou Neatopnpévovs. 
Bauduini Imperium Orientale, tom. i. lib. iv. 
p. 66, n. 186. The shafts only are of green 
jasper. The capitals are of white marble with 
tracery upon them, ‘somewhat resembling leaves. 
The bases are also of white marble. 

15 Téd5e Wadrnprov’ AeEavSpos KvOnptos cuveAy- 
pooe xopoais, kat eyynpacas Ti "Edeoriov ode, 
ws copwraroy Tis éavtTod Téxyns, ToT TO evpnua 


Atheneeus, iv. 81. (188.) 


aveOnxev ev ’Aprepidos. 


Tov d€ 67 Bapor evar ray IpakiréXous epyov 
Gmavra oxeddv te mAnpyn. Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 176, 
Tauchnitz). Timropa rap aire TO Bowa, Ber- 
ovens, oipo., THs Oeov. Achilles Tat. viii. sub initio, 

7 Ry d€ Odvpmia rapareragpa epeody KeKoopn- 
pevov vpacuacw ‘Acovpiots Kai Bad? moppipas rhs 
Powixwv avéOnxeyv Avtioxos. . . . TovTo ovK es Td ctv 
TO Tapanéracpa pos TOY Gpopov, Gamep ye ev Apte- 
pudos tis Eqecias, avéhkovar, kad@dious b€ eva @v- 
Tes Kabvaow és To COados. Pausan. Eliac. y. 12, 2. 

78 Mutianus, ter consul, ex his qui proxime, 
vivo eo, scripsere, vitugineum [tradit], et mun- 


quam mutatum, septies restituto templo. Plin. 
ING (eG egal fe) 

LEP Minjniaivarg, ably so) AES. 

® De ipso simulacro Des ambigitur. Czteri 


ex ebeno esse tradunt. Mutianus, &e., ut supra. 


Plin. N. H. xvi. 79. 
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the work of Pandemion,*! but the air of antiquity about it carries us back to a period 
long anterior to the records of written history. Whence it came or by whom it 
was shaped is a mystery, but the common belief is that it fell from heayen.*? 


Fig. 157.—Coin of Claudius. 


From Akerman. 


Obv. Portraits of Claudius and Agrippina, and therefore struck some time hetween A.D. 49 and a.p, 54. The leyvend is 
Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus. Agrippina Augusta. The coin may have been struck and was certainly current 
when Paul was at Ephesus.—Rev. The image of Diana, with the legend Diana Ephesia (Diana of the Ephesians). 


At the back of the vads is an apartment which we may not enter ; it is the repository 
where nations and potentates have stored their most valuable treasures, for such is 
the sanctity of the temple that no safer bank can be found in Asia, or even in the 
world. 

Let us next ascend to the roof of the temple.’ The staircase is said to have been 
constructed from the wood of a single vine from Cyprus.“* <A gigantic tree to have 
yielded all this material! We arrive at the top, and look down upon the scene below. 
Immediately beneath us, before the portico of the temple, our attention is drawn to a 
crowd of people listening, with gaping mouths, to an orator who is holding forth from 
the edge of the platform.** The speaker is Apollonius of Tyana, a sophist or phi- 
losopher, who travels from country to country, and from his knowledge of sorcery 
imposes himself on the vulgar as a kind of oracle. If any one has lost an article of 
value, Apollonius is the cunning man to say where it will be found. If a famine 
or pestilence visits the city, Apollonius is the magician who can provide a charm 
against it. Here, at the corner of the roof, stood Mithridates when he shot the arrow 
to mark the boundary of the sanctuary or asylum of the temple, and the shaft flew 
to the length of more than a furlong.*® On the east are gardens, and orchards, 
and luxuriant fields,*’ till the view is interrupted by the towering ridges of Mount 
Pactyas. On the south we look down on the broad thoroughfare, with a portico on 


ea 
nat 


Plime’ NS Heavies ie: 
* Acts xix. 35. 

85 That the temple was roofed is evident 
from Strabo: Mera 6€ tiv éumpnow rhs dpodpis 
npavirpevns, ev UralOpe TO onk@ tiva dv €OeXjoat 
mapakatabykny Keyevny exe; Strabo, xiv. 22 (p. 
175, Tauchnitz). And apparently the roof was 
tiled. M@pidarov 8€ ré&evua adévros amd Tis 
yovias Tov kepduov. Id. xiv. 23. See Pliny, N. H. 
xiy. 2; Vitruv. ii. 9, 13, and see next note. 
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** Etiam nune scalis tectum Ephesiz Dian 
scanditur, una e vite Cypria, ut ferunt, quoniam 
ibi ad preecipuam amplitudinem exeunt. Plin. 
IN. Hy xiv. 2. 

8 Tv pev 7) SuddeEw THY mpaerny amd THs KpyTt- 
Sos Tov vem mpos Tods "Edecious Suehéx Oy. Philost. 
Vict. Apoll. iv. 2. 

86 Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 176, Tauchnitz). 

87 See Achill. Tat. lib. v. 
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each side, running from the temple to the Magnesian Gate between Prion or Pion and 
Coressus. We turn our eyes westward, and gaze upon Ephesus, and beyond it the 
harbour bristling with innumerable masts, and still further westward the blue 
waters of the Augean. To the north we see the Cayster winding its sluggish way 
along the plain, and beyond it are the rugged heights of Gallesius. 

Quitting the Temple of Diana, we walk along the broad road to the Magnesian 
Gates, and then pass down the valley which lies between Mount Prion or Pion and 
Coressus, and come to the theatre, excavated from the sloping side of Coressus, looking 
to the west, and faced with a portico. It is the largest structure of the kind ever 
erected by the Greeks, and is capable of containing some 50,000 spectators. Like all 
other theatres, it has no roof, but the spectators protect themselves from the sun 
either by head-gear adapted for a screen, or by holding a parasol in the hand, and 
occasionally a light tarpauling is drawn across part of the theatre itself. Here are 
exhibited the scenic representations, and here, at stated intervals, are held the 
assembles of the people (see fig. 158 and 159). 

After passing the theatre, another broad paved street leads off to the north along 
the foot of Mount Coressus; and at the end of this street, and on the right, is the 
stadium or circus, lying east and west, 685 feet long, and 200 wide. The rows of seats 
on the south are excavated from the hill, and those on the north towards the plain are 
supported on arches. The eastern end of the stadium is of a cireular form, like a theatre ; 
the other extremity is fenced in by a straight wall drawn across it, with open spaces 
left on the north and south for the two entrances into the stadium. This is the 
arena in which the Ephesian population witnesses the foot-races, and wrestling, and 
pugilistic combats, and here, more particularly, are enacted the @nprouayvat, or beast- 
fights, the wild beasts being kept in the vaults beneath the northern limb of the 
building. The bestiarii or combatants are mostly condemned malefactors, and are 
sent naked into the arena to be torn to pieces. To these (called the écyatou ériBavarvor, 
“the last victims,” as usually exposed at the close of the games), Paul, writing in the 
neighbourhood of the scene, compares himself and the other champions of the Gospel : 
“T think that God hath set forth us, the Apostles, last, as men doomed to death ; for 
we have been made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men,” *® It has 
been thought by some that the words also of the Apostle, “I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,” *° are to be taken literally, and that he had survived one of these terrible 
conflicts; but unquestionably the expression is metaphorical, or, as he qualifies it 
himself, cata avOpwrov, “figurative,” and nothing but a love of the marvellous 
could ever attach to it any other signification. The words. however, have annexed 
an interest to the circus or stadium which it would not othe:wise have possessed (see 
fig. 160 and 161). 

Such was Ephesus at the time of the Apostle’s visit, and now it is an utter desola- 


88 1 Cor, ix. 24, 25. pial Coralva ds De Corexya a2. 
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Fig. 158.— View of the theatre at Ephesus in its present state. From a photograph by A. Svoboda. 


The circular rows of the benches are seen in the centre of the plate, with the main passage to them running up the 
middle. The masses of masonry below, on the right and left, are the but-ends of the semicircular theatre, and are the 
remains of the proscenium, The hill at the back is part of Mount Coressus, the theatre itself occupying the south-western 
foot of the hill. 
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Fig. 159.—Ground plan of the great theatre at Ephesus. From Pococke. 


B. The area. C, Section showing the arches by which the circular seats were supported. G. Rows of seats at the top of 
the theatre, and separated by a corridor from the seats below. 
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tion, So completely has “the candlestick been removed out of its place,” that not a 
living soul resides within the walls. The beasts of the field and the birds of the air 


Fig. 160.—View of the remains of the stadium at Ephesus. From Mayer and Ainslie. 
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Fig. 161.—Ground plan of the stadium at Ephesus. From Pococke. 
A. The northern limb, built upon arches. B. Tie southern limb, resting against the side of Mount Coressus. C. The 
area where the sperts were enacted. D. Two proj:ctions of a subsequent date, and apparently intended for an 
amphitheatre. HE. Additional seats for spectators, co nm inding a view of the whole stadium. 
haunt the spot where living myriads rent the skies with their acclamations, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” It was the port that advanced the city to her great- 
ness, and the loss of it laid her in the dust. In the course of ages the soil that was 
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washed into the port filled up the basin. In the time of Attalus Philadelphus, King 
or Regent of Pergamus, B.c. 150, the vessels had already some difficulty in entering, 
and in a fatal moment the counsellors of Attalus suggested that if the outlet of the 
port, where it joined the Cayster, were narrowed and embanked, the increased rapidity 
of the current would carry away the accumulation of soil. The work was executed, 
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Fig, 162.—Coin representing a beast fight. From St. Non. 


and the remains of it may still be seen, but the result was exactly the reverse of their 
fond expectation. The mud of the stagnant waters increased in a still more rapid 
ratio, and when the Apostle was there, the celebrated haven could with difficulty be 
entered. In a.p, 65°? Barea Soranus, the Proconsul of Asia, bestowed great pains on 
scouring the port,®* but eventually the force of nature prevailed against the efforts of 
man, and gradually Ephesus disappeared from the face of the earth. 

Paul arrived at Ephesus in the second quarter of a.p. 54.°° The preceding year he 
had touched there on his way to Jerusalem, and we must recur for a moment to what 
had passed at Ephesus during the interval. Aquila and Priscilla had been left by the 
Apostle in the capital of Asia, while he himself proceeded on his route. Ephesus 
was celebrated for its manufacture of tents, so much so that the luxurious Alcibiades 
thought his furniture not complete unless he had a tent from Ephesus.*® Here, then, 
Aquila hired a factory to carry on his trade of tent-making. It is nowhere stated that 
he personally stood forth as a preacher of the Gospel ; all that we find is that the dis- 
ciples met for divine service at his house,’ and that Paul, in writing to the Romans 
a few years after, calls Priscilla and Aquila his “ fellow-helpers in Christ Jesus.” **° 

Ephesus, as a mercantile city, was replete with Jews who had acquired important 
privileges, and, though living amongst Gentiles, formed a separate and distinct 


community.’’ Aquila, as a Jew, was, of course, an attendant at the synagogue. 
*! Strabo, xiv. 1 (p. 176, Tauchnitz). would occupy several months. See Wieseler, 
* See Fasti Sacri, p. 886, No. 1977. Chron. Apost. 51, and ante, Chap. XII. note °. 
* Portui Ephesiorum aperiendo curam (Barea  Plut. Alcib. 12; Athenzeus, xii. 47 (584). 
Soranus) insumpserat. Tac. Ann. xvi. 23. ale Corexyienle: 
* T was there in a.p. 1862. I could not even % rods cuvepyovs pou ev Xpior@ “Inoov. Rom. 
discover a hut on the site of the capital of Asia. xvi. 3. 


® See Fasti Sacri, p. 303, No. 1816. The circuit See Jos. Ant. xiv. 10, 11, et seq.; xvi. 6, et 
he made from Antioch round about to Ephesus, seq.; Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 40. 
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It happened that one Sabbath, when the lessons from the Law and the Prophets 
had been read, a stranger rose to address the congregation. His manner was bold; 
his language eloquent; his knowledge of the Scriptures profound ; and his argument, 
to prove Jesus the Messiah, unanswerable. At the same time, though he reasoned 
closely, he betrayed upon some vital points an ignorance of the Christian scheme—an 
ignorance the more remarkable from the great compass of his learning in other 
respects. This was Apollonius, or Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, a man possessing 
an extraordinary insight into the mysteries of Holy Writ, and singularly gifted with 
the power of exposition.’ He had imbibed from various sources, as chance threw 
them in his way, the general outline of the Christian doctrine, and these limited means 
had been improved by natural talents and scriptural attainments. Still his instruction 
had been so defective, that he had not even been made acquainted with the rite 
of Christian baptism as instituted by Jesus and imparting the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but only that of John, the baptism of Repentance. He had lately landed 
at Ephesus, and being of a fervent temperament, had, by zealous declamation, both 
in public and private, argued from Holy Writ that Jesus was the Christ. He had at 
last ventured on preaching in the synagogue when Aquila and Priscilla happened to 
be his hearers. They were so charmed with the earnest but somewhat rude appeal 
which had been addressed to the congregation, that when the service was concluded, 
they introduced themselves to Apollos, and invited him to their house, and com- 
municated to him the full light of the Gospel, as themselves had received it from 
Paul. Apollos did not stay long at Ephesus, but having occasion to pass over to 
Corinth, Aquila and Priscilla, and the other brethren who were then at Ephesus, 
gave him letters of recommendation to the Corinthian church." During his short 
sojourn at Corinth (for he not long after returned to Ephesus), he rendered im- 
portant services to the Christian community, for the Jews there were quite unable 
to resist the torrent of eloquence and argument by which he evinced that Jesus was 
the Christ. 

It was while Apollos was at Corinth that Paul entered the gates of Ephesus. His 
first step was to seek out Aquila and Priscilla. At Corinth he had lived in their 
house, and found employment in Aquila’s tent-manufactory ; and it is not unlikely 
that Paul lodged with them again at Ephesus, and again provided for his own support 
by working under Aquila, or in partnership with him, We are assured by himself 
that, during his whole abode at Ephesus, he gained his own livelihood by manual labour; 


about Pentecost, 3lst of May, a.p. 54, and during 
the interval Apollos had come to Ephesus, and 


100 He is described as Ady.os, that is, either a 
learned man or an eloquent man, and the word 


probably here reflects both meanings. See Philo, 
Vit. Mos. i. 5; Jos. Bell. vi. 5, 3; id. xvii. 6, 2; 
and Kuinoel, Acts xviii. 24. 

10 Paul had been at Ephesus just before the 
Feast of Tabernacles, which was on the 16th of 
September, a.p. 53, and returned to Ephesus 


had then sailed to Corinth before Paul’s arrival. 
This he might well do, as the seas were open 
about the 8th of February, and Paul did not 
arrive at Ephesus until at least after the vernal 
equinox. 
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for, writing from Ephesus to Corinth, he says: “ Even wnto this present hour we both 
hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and labour, working with our own hands.” And he some time afterwards reminded 
the Ephesians: “ Yea, ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me.”!** From these passages we collect that, 
not only at Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus, but indeed in all other places, he 
pursued the same course of industry, and that, from the returns of his labour, he 
sustained not himself only, but also some of his followers. We must conclude that 
Paul possessed remarkable skill in his craft, and that the wants of himself and his 
companions were but few. 

The first occurrence at Ephesus related by the historian is this: Paul, soon after 
his arrival, fell in with some twelve men, professing to be members of the Church, 
and the Apostle, as they were strangers to him, proceeded to interrogate them. He 
asked them, amongst other things, “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed ?” and they said, ““We have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost ” 
Apollos. Until Paul had touched at Ephesus, the year before, on his voyage to 


an answer that surprised Paul,’ who perhaps had not heard of 


Jerusalem, the name of Jesus had not been preached there. Apollos, during Paul’s 
absence, had promulgated the Christian scheme, but until he met with Aquila and 
Priscilla, he had known only the baptism of John, and had not heard of the miracu- 
lous powers conferred by the rite of baptism at the hands of Christ’s ministers. The 
Baptist had forewarned his disciples that himself baptized with water, but that 
Christ, who should follow him, would baptize with the Holy Ghost. (Luke iu. 16.) 
But it had not yet reached the ears of Apollos that the Holy Ghost had been actu- 
ally given. These men were apparently converts of Apollos, while in his state of 
ignorance, and before he had been instructed in the baptism of Jesus. Paul said, 
“Unto what, then, were ye baptized?” for had baptism been in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, they could not fail to have heard of the 
Holy Ghost. They said, “ Unto John’s baptism ;” the only one with which Apollos 
had been acquainted. Then said Paul, “‘John verily baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, saying unto the people, that they should believe on him which should come 
after him, that is, on Christ Jesus, who was to baptize with the Holy Ghost and with 
jire’*’’ When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus; 
and when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and 
22107 


they spake with tongues, and prophesied. This communication of the Holy Ghost 


hoe Conssive dd es tongues, &e., or else why should Paul have been 
103 Acts xx. 34. surprised? Schrader, Ap. P. vol. ii. p. 274. 
# Luke calls them paénrds. Acts xix. 1. 5 Tn allusion to the tongues of fire on the day 
© Tt is well observed by Schrader that baptism of Pentecost. Acts ii. 3. 

in those days must have been followed, as matter 7 Acts xix. 4, 5, 6, 


of course, by spiritual gifts, as speaking with 
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by the imposition of the Apostle’s hands, and the miraculous effects that followed, 
furnish a clue to the full meaning of the few words that Paul shortly afterwards 
addresses to the Galatians, for referring to himself, though using the third person, he 
writes: “ He that ménistereth to you the Spirit and worketh miracles among you, doeth 
he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?’!°% The scene parti- 
cularly described at Ephesus had, no doubt, occurred again and again in Galatia. 
Paul now, according to his practice, proceeded to unfold the Gospel scheme to his 
own countrymen, the Jews, who had invited him the year before to come amongst 
them. 
pressed the kingdom of God upon their acceptance. It cannot but be interesting to 
know who was his first convert. It was Epenetus, for in the best MSS. he is called 
the first-fruits, not of Achaia, but of Asia.?°? 
(which would be in the autumn of a.p. 54) the greater part of the Jews assumed a 
Some of them became so hardened in unbelief, that they 
To persevere 


He entered into the synagogue, and for three months argued with them, and 


At the expiration of three months 


tone of decided opposition. 
openly blasphemed the name of Christ in the face of the congregation. 
would lead to the disturbance of the public peace, and Paul bade adieu to the syn- 
agogue, taking with him all those (and they were not a few) whose minds had been 
open to conviction. He now hired the school or lecture-room of one Tyrannus,'!’ and 
here for two years he opened the mystery of the Gospel to all who would attend, both 
Jews and Greeks. In so populous a city, the eloquence and argumentative powers of 
the Apostle soon drew about him a crowded audience. 

At the same time that Paul was thus declaiming publicly, he exerted himself no 
less in private, by going from house to house, wherever he had access, and inculcating 
amongst individuals the doctrines of the Gospel.""' The seed thus industriously sown 
soon sprang up, and ripened into an abundant harvest. The disciples became so nume- 
rous, that presbyters, or bishops, as they were then called, were ordained by Paul,’” 
and churches were regularly established, not only in Ephesus, but throughout Asia." 
In vain did the Jews try to thwart his success by secret machinations against his life. 
The vigilance and adroitness of the Apostle eluded them all. Luke, indeed, does not 
expressly say that, when Paul quitted the synagogue, the Jews continued their perse- 
cution, but we know, from their acrimonious spirit, that such must have been the 
case, and we learn it as a fact from Paul’s touching address to the Ephesians on a 


ESTE eH Fou uli 3s 

109 Rom. xvi. 5. This is the reading adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholtz, 
and Aiford. 

10 This was possibly Tyrannus the Sophist 
mentioned by Suidas: Tvpavvos’ coduoris, epi 
oTacewy Kal Suaipérews Adyou Bi3rta deka. Some, 
however, have objected that this could scarcely 
be, as the Tyrannus of Suidas was a heathen, and 
the Tyrannus of Saul must have been a Jew or 
Christian. But the argument appears destitute 


of weight, as Tyrannus, the owner of the lecture- 
room, would be willing enough to let the use of 
it for hire to anyone that required it, without 
reference to the doctrines to be promulgated in 
it. See Meyer, Apostg. 347. Some critics, as 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, reject the word rivds 
after Tvpdvvov, and then the expression év ri 
yor Tupavvov would simply designate a lecture 
room ealled the ‘School of Tyrannus,’ 
AEA Gta Kx 20)! 


12 Acts xx. 17, 28. ew IaCor xvay 19, 
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subsequent occasion : “ And when they were come to him, he said unto them, ye know 
from the first day that I came into Asia, after what manner I have been with you at 
all seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and with many tears and 
temptations which befell me by the lying in wait of the Jews.”** Indeed, the life of Paul 
at Ephesus must have been one continued escape from the most imminent perils. 
How else could he have drawn such a picture of himself as the following, in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, written during his sojourn at Ephesus: “I protest by 
your rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If, after the 
manner of men, f have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not? let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” * Not that Paul fought 
with beasts literally, but only, as already explained, “after the manner, or in the 
language, of man”—that is, in a metaphorical sense. But the strength of the 
metaphor shows what fearful struggles he must here have encountered. 

The most effective instrument wielded by Paul at Ephesus for the establishment 
of the Gospel was the open display by him of supernatural powers. It seems that at 
Ephesus more particularly Paul was accredited by this divine testimony. “ And 
God,” says Luke, “ wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul; so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs” or aprons,’ and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.”'* But if such wonders were 
enacted, how, it will be said, was not all Ephesus a convert to Christianity ? Who 
could resist such ocular demonstration of the Divine Power? But the heart of man 
is slow to believe, and there was a peculiar cause at Ephesus why such miracles 
should lose half their effect. The prevailing ignorance ascribed them to magic. In 
no city upon the face of the globe at that day was sorcery so much practised as at 
Ephesus. The incantations used there had acquired a high degree of celebrity, and 
were known by the name of Ephesian charms. The most famous of their charms was 
not unlike the gibberish of modern conjurors, “ Aski Cataski Lix Tetrax Damna- 


meneus Aision.”'!® The black art was there exercised, not merely by the strolling 


JEP IMO y ee, Ite}, 1S): 

116 i Cor. xy. 3, 32: 

15 Govddpia, the Latin sudaria—handkerchiefs 
for wiping off perspiration, &c. 

"7 Guukivdca, another Latin word—semicinctia. 
It is uncertain what the exact nature of them 
was. Some think they were half-girdles, i.e. 
narrow girdles, of only half the usual width. 
Suidas renders the word by qakedAuov 7) covdd- 
pwov, and he defines dakeAdos as Td THs Ke:adns 
popnpa 6 Kat chaxiddtoy Aéyerar, ANd akiddLoy as 
mapa Kumptows To THs Kecbadis mepetAnwa, SO that 
in his opinion the semicinctium was a kind of 
turban. Hesychius adds other explanations : 
SiypxivOra: axidhia [fasciolee], Cwvapia, epdpra 
[horaria] rév ieoéwv. The English translation 


“aprons” may be taken as the most correct. 
They were the aprons worn by persons who lived 
by manual labour, and we know that Paul by his 
own account supported himself during his three 
years’ residence at Ephesus by the labour of his 
own hands as a tent-maker. Why aprons were 
called semicinctia, or half-cinctures, may per- 
haps be explained by the fact that they did not, 
like the ordinary garments, reach all round the 
body, but only halfway vound. These aprons, 
like the handkerchiefs, would be generally of 
linen, and so would require constant change; 
and this, the text implies, was the case with the 
semicinctia. 
us Acts xix. 11; 12: 
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vagabond for extracting a few pence from the credulity of silly women and illiterate 
artisans, but, like astrology in more recent times, was in the hands of the polite, and 
was studied as a science by philosophers and men of letters. Volumes and volumes 
had been written by professors, setting forth the various incantations proper to be 
used for the desired end. Many of these books, where the proficiency of the writer 
was acknowledged, and the secret recipes contained in them had not been disclosed to 
the public, were sold at enormous prices. 

To magic were equally addicted both Greeks and Jews, but amongst the latter 
there was one form of it which was peculiar, namely, exorcism. The Jews ascribed 
the disorders of the mind to the possession of devils ; and they had various adjurations 
by which the evil spirits were to be cast out. Josephus tells us that Solomon had, in 
his manifold wisdom, composed incantations, by which evil spirits might be so effec- 
tually ejected as not to return any more, and “this method of cure,” he adds, “ has 
been continued in use amongst us down to our own time.” Nay, he informs us that 
he himself had witnessed an instance, “ having beheld one Eleazar, a Jew, in the pre- 
sence of Vespasian, his sons, and the great officers of the army, curing demoniacs by 
holding a ring to their nose, under whose seal was hid the root of a certain plant pre- 
scribed by Solomon, at the scent whereof the demon presently took leave and was gone, 
the patient falling to the ground, while the exorcist, by naming Solomon and reciting 
some charms made by him, stood over him, and charged the evil spirit never to return. 
And to let them see that he was really gone, he commanded the demon as he went out to 
overturn a cup full of water, which he had caused to be set in the room before them.” !*° 

We can now readily conceive that when Paul displayed those miraculous gifts, he 
only gained credit with the multitude for having acquired (they knew not how) a 
superior system of magic not yet publicly known. However, a judgment that over- 
took some exorcists tended much to open the eyes of the Ephesians, and to prove that 
the hand of God was indeed amongst them. Some itinerant exorcists, conceiving the 
name of Jesus to be used as a spell, would fain try their skill, and attempted to cast 
out evil spirits, saying, “ We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth.” “And 
there were,” writes St. Luke, “seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew,!! and chief of the 
priests, which did so. And the evil spirit answered, and said, ‘ Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know; but who are ye?’ And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on 
them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of that 
house naked and wounded.” ‘The fame of this soon spread through Ephesus, and 


dé mpoodbecdy Twes dmate@ves Kat Ga, Padi de 20 Jos. Ant. viii. 2, 5. 

TOV TpoTey Ta dvdpuara TadeE— AKL, Kardokt, ALE, 121 The name of Sczeva, however, is Roman, and 
Térpaé, Aapvapeveds, Atatov—Anot de 7d uev”Aoke is another instance of the fashion of the day for a 
okéros, To 5é Kardoke Pas, ro dé AE yi, [Terpaé d€ Jew to bear a Roman name, and most likely to- 
evauros,] Aapvapeveds dé 7dtos, Aiovoy d€ ddnOes. gether with some Jewish name. Sczeva occurs in 
Tatra ob iepd ere kal ayia. Hesych. sub ’Edeora Horat. Epist. i. 17,1. See Kuinoel, Acts xix. 14. 
ypdppara. See the authorities upon this subject ™ Acts xix. 14-16. 

collected by Renan, St. Paul, p. 344. 
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fear overtook both Jews and Greeks, and sorcery vanished before the withering 
influence of the name of Jesus. Such, indeed, was the sensation produced, that 
divers of the believers, who had, notwithstanding, continued their evil practices in 
secret, now came and confessed their deeds. ‘Many of them, also, which used 
curious arts brought their books together, and burned them before all men; and they 
counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily 
123 These pieces of silver were either Attic 
drachme of 93d. each, or (which is more probable) Roman denarii of 83d. each. If 
the former, the amount would be £2031; and if the latter, £1770 ;'*—in either case, 


grew the word of God and prevailed. 


is A cts xix, L920! 

24 These were, we may assume, the Roman 
denarii, which at this time had superseded the 
Attic drachme, and were the common currency 
over the whole Roman empire. The tribute 
money shown to our Lord was a denarius, for 
the image and superscription were Czesar’s. 

The coinage current in the first century was 
either gold or silver or brass, as in the charge of 
our Lord to his disciples: “ Provide neither yold 
nor silver nor brass in your purses,” Matt. x. 9; 
where, however, in the original the word is 
‘ cirdles, and not ‘ purses;’ for anciently the gir- 
dle had pockets attached to it for carrying articles 
of frequent use, as money, handkerchiefs, &e. 

The common gold coin was the Roman aureus, 
or xpvoovs (fig. 163), of the weight of 120 grains, 
and of the value of 25 denarii=17s. 837. (fig. 164). 


Fig. 163.—Aureus of Augustus. From the British Museum. 

bv. Head of Augustus with legend, Cesar Augustus Divi F. 
ph ee ee C. Li. Cwsares Augusti F. Cos. Desig. Princ. 
These aurei, or ypvaoi, are frequently mentioned 
by Josephus (Vit. 26, 57) and other writers. 
There were also, but not so much in use, smaller 
pieces of the same metal containing fractional 
parts of the aureus, as the half and quarter 
aureus. 

The common silver coin was the Roman de- 
narius, the Greek dpaypy (fig. 164). Originally the 
denariusand drachma were of different values, the 
former being 83d. and the latter 93¢.; but in the 
time of the Apostle the drachma was coined 
of precisely the same weight as the denarius, 
viz. 56 grains; and the words ‘denarii’ and 
‘drachme’ were used indifferently. Thus, Dion 


calls the Roman denarii ‘ drachme.,’ Dion, ly. 23, 
lvi. 82, lix.2. When drachmas, therefore, are 


~— 


Fig. 164.—Denarius of Tiberius. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Tiberius with the legend, Ti Cesar Divi Aug. F 
Augustus. 


spoken of by Josephus (Vit. 15) or the writers 
of the N. T. (Luke xv. 8), denarii must be 
understood. Besides the denarius, or drachm, 
which was the common circulating medium, 
there were also the tetradrachm:and didrachm. 
The tetradrachm (or stater, or shekel, for they 
were the same) (fig. 15) was the highest silver 
coin minted, and, as the name imports, was equal 
to four drachms—2s. 10¢. The didrachm, or 
half-shekel (fig. 16) was equal to two drachms 
=ls. 5/., and was the Temple tax paid by every 
Jew; and therefore it was that our Lord said of 
the tetradrachm, or stater (the double didrachm), 
taken from the fish’s mouth, “that take and give 
unto them /or thee and me.” Matt, xvii. 27. 

The ordinary copper coinage was the Roman 
as, or Greek agodpiov (answering to our penny) ; 


Fig. 165.—An as of Antioch. From the British Museum. 


Obv. Head of Tiberius with the legend, Ti. Cesar Aug. Tr. 
Pot. xxxiii., and therefore struck A.D. 31, in the third year of our 
Lord’s ministry.—J’ev. S$. C. (By decree of the Senate). 


the quadrans, or yaAkots (answering to our 
farthing), and the \exrov (answering to our mite). 
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more particularly if we take into account the value of bullion at that period, an 
enormous sum to be sacrificed by Christian converts, not perhaps the most wealthy 
part of the Ephesian community.’” 

It was during Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus, viz. on 13th October, a.p. 54,!° that 
the Emperor Claudius died. This event was a heavy blow to Christendom. Claudius 
may have been the butt of the court, and even have been kicked and cuffed by the 
madman Caligula,’ but with all his faults, he had many noble qualities. He had 
been schooled in adversity, and could feel compassion for others. He was no bigot, 
and would never lend his sanction to religious persecution. Universal toleration 
was with him a sacred principle,’ and Gallio but represented the feelings of his 
master when he drave the Jews from the judgment-seat. 


that Christianity extended itself with such rapidity throughout the provinces of the 


It was during his reign 
Roman empire. The loss of Claudius was felt the more severely from the succession 
of that execrable monster, the Emperor Nero. 

At the very commencement of the new reign a bloody tragedy was enacted at 
Ephesus. Junius Silanus, at the arrival of Paul at Ephesus, and also at the death of 
Claudius, was Proconsul of Asia, and Celer and Adlius were the Procurators of the 
Emperor, or the collectors of the Imperial revenue. Silanus was of the lineage of 
Augustus himself, and a person of inoffensive and even lethargic habits—insomuch so, 
that he went by the sobriquet of the “ golden sheep.”'”* But the fact that he was 
descended from Augustus, and might therefore draw aside the eyes of the public from 
the young Nero to himself, was the sealing of his death-warrant. Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, and now in full power at the court of Rome, had some time before 
procured the murder of Lucius Silanus, the brother of the Proconsul ; and now, from 
a fear of some movement in favour of Junius Silanus, and being also in constant 


main to have been adopted. Thus the provinces, 
and eyen the feudatory kings, while they were 
allowed to mint copper, were prohibited from 
coining gold, and only some highly-favoured 
municipalities had the liberty of coining silver. 
Even Herod, with all his Court influence, was 
not privileged to coin gold or silver—at least, 
only copper coins of his reign have been dis- 
covered; and we may be sure that, with his 
magnificent ideas, he would have coined gold 
and silver, had it not been treasonable to Rome. 


The as, or dawdprov (see fig. 165) was the twelfth 
part of the denarius or drachm, and therefore in 
strictness of the value of ?¢d. The quadrans, 
or xaAdkods (sce fig. 166) was the fourth part of 


Fig. 166.—A yadxovs. From the British Museum. 
Obv. An anchor, a common emblem on Jewish coins, with the 


date RK or 26.—Kev. The legend yadkous. 


the as, and therefore somewhat less than the 
farthing; and the Aenrov was half the quadrans 
(Mark xii. 42), and therefore somewhat less than 
the mite. Sce the coins of Chios, p sf. 

It was the advice of Meecenas to Augustus 
that subject provinces should be compelled to 
use Roman coins and weights and measures 
(Dion, lii. 881), and this policy seems in the 
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% Others think that Jewish sécl/, or shekels, 
and others that Attic minx are referred to, but 
neither supposition is probable. See Kuinoel, 
Acts xix. 19. 

26 See Fasti Sacri, p. 302, No. 1802. 

7 Seneca droxonr. ad finem. 

28 See the rescript of Claudius, Jos. Ant. xix. 
6,8; Dion, Ix. 5. 

2 Tac, Ann. xiii. 1. 
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apprehension, from a guilty conscience, that Junius would avenge his brother’s death, 
she sent private instructions to Celer and Ailius to remove Junius out of the way, 
and he was shortly afterwards poisoned at a banquet. By a decree of Claudius, passed 
shortly before his death, the Emperor’s procurators had been invested with irrespon- 
sible power in their respective provinces, and were to be regarded in the Emperor’s 
absence as his vicars ;!*° and Celer and Adlius, the Procurators, now assumed jointly 
the proconsular authority in Asia until the appointment of another proconsul. This 
circumstance may assign a meaning to that remarkable expression in the speech of 
the town clerk to the Ephesians—“ Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which 
are with him, have a matter against any man, the law is open, and there are Deputies 
(or Proconsuls) ; let them implead one another.” *' There had never previously been 
more than one Proconsul of Asia, but at the particular juncture when the riot 
occurred, Celer and Adlius may still have been acting jointly in the execution of the 
office. It may be mentioned, by the way, that Celer was afterwards tried at Rome 
for maladministration, but was screened by the court.’ 

Paul had been at Ephesus little more than a year,'** when he received the heart- 
breaking intelligence of the partial defection of the Galatian church. They had a 
few years before thrown themselves into the arms of the Apostle, and had almost 
worshipped the man who was the herald of such glad tidings. But Gallic fickleness 
was proverbial, and they had recently given their allegiance to some artful emissaries, 
who had come amongst them to corrupt their faith. We have already had occasion to 
trace the movement of the Judaizing party—how they had assailed the Apostle of the 
Gentiles at Jerusalem, and had followed him down to Antioch. They had now tracked 
his footsteps onward, and had succeeded in undermining the foolish Galatians. There 
were several false teachers who had thus busily disseminated their dangerous doctrines 
in Galatia. “There be some,” writes the Apostle, “that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ ;'** but it would seem that one in particular led the van: 
‘“ He that troubleth you shall bear the blame, whosoever he be.”!*° Such weakness in 
the Galatian converts, so contrary to the firm and uncompromising character of the 
Apostle himself, filled him with indignation. He would gladly, on the instant, have 
hurried thither to rescue them from their Jewish thraldom, but other duties required 
his presence at Ephesus at that.time; and the only corrective he could apply was to 
dispatch one of his trusty followers to them with an expostulatory letter. This he 
did; and the Epistle bears strong marks of the circumstances under which it was 
written. It is penned in haste—it expresses by turns astonishment at their tergi- 
versation—pity for their weakness—anger against the mischief-making firebrands— 
ardent love towards the misguided. The Apostle now plies them with irony—now 


*° Tac. Ann. xii. 60. See Fasti Sacri, p. 299, 12 Tac. Ann. xiii. 33. 
No. 1787. 183 See Fasti Sacri, p. 805, No. 1825. 
131 Acts xix. 38. 14 Gal, i, 7. 185 Gal. v. 10. 
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with argument—at one time pronounces authoritatively, and at another makes a 
touching appeal to their affection. 

After saluting the church, he at once gives expression to his wonder at the 
readiness with which, since he had parted from them little more than a year before, 
they had abandoned their first faith. ‘I marvel,” he says, “that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you in the grace of Christ unto another gospel,”!° viz. 
that of bondage to the Law; and then, with a solemnity almost dreadful, he recalls 
them to the truth in these impressive words: ‘‘ Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, Ler 
HIM BE ACCURSED; as we said before, so say I now again—If any man preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, Ler HIM BE AccuRSED.” }°7 

He next (i. 11) meets the charge which had been brought against him personally. 
The Judaizers in Galatia had propagated the calumny that Paul was not an Apostle 
at all, as he was not one of the Twelve ;—that he had received his gospel at second- 
hand, not the pure Gospel, but in a corrupt form ;—that the Apostles and the church 
at Jerusalem observed the Law, and disclaimed Paul’s doctrine that the dispensation 
of Christ had superseded that of Moses. The Apostle answers, that the Gospel which 
he preached had been revealed to him directly from God ;—that so far from having 
derived it at second-hand from other Apostles, he had been three years in the ministry 
before he saw an Apostle ;—that (with the exception of having twice gone to Jerusalem 
as the messenger of others) he had never visited Jerusalem but on two occasions—on 
the first he had voluntarily sought a private interview with Peter, and had remained 
only fifteen days with him, and on the other he had been called thither by revelation; 
and so far from the Apostles having discountenanced the gospel which he preached, 
he had fully explained it to Peter, James, and John, who were accounted the chiefs of 
the Apostles, and they had given him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, and 
had fully recognized them as the Apostles of the Uncircumcision in the same sense as 
Peter was of the Circumcision ;—that the false brethren had made the same stir at 
Jerusalem then, as now in Galatia, and insisted that Titus, who travelled with Paul 
and was a Greek, should be circumcised, but that they had not prevailed for a moment— 
nay, more, that when the Judaizers shortly afterwards came down to Antioch, and 
had some countenance from the inconsistent conduct of Peter, he, Paul, had openly 
rebuked even the great Apostle of the Circumcision; and he then (11. 15) adds the 
corollary, that if Jews by birth had been obliged to have recourse to Christ as a means 
of salvation, a fortiori the Gentiles could not be justified by thé Law. 

The Apostle next (iii. 1) addresses himself to the main point, and proves by a 
variety of arguments, that justification could be only by faith in Christ—that the 
promise had been made to Abraham four hundred years before the Law, “In thy seed 
(that is, in Christ) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ;” and then he explains 


aaa Gala. ©, 187 Gal, i. 8, 9, 
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the use of the Law by this striking illustration—that for a length of time after the 
promise was given, the Jewish family, as the offspring of Abraham, was in its infancy ; 
that as the child grew up it was requisite that a schoolmaster should discipline and 
form the mind, and the Mosaic dispensation had been instituted for that purpose ; but 
the heir had now attained to manhood; the schoolmaster was dismissed; and the 
promise haying been fulfilled by the coming of Christ, the Jews who believed in him 
had become the sons of God, and were put in possession of their inheritance. 

The Apostle then (iv. 12) endeavours to touch the chord of their affections, and 
reminds them of the tender feelings they had entertained towards him when he first 
preached amongst them in a state of almost total blindness; that such were their 
transports of joy and gratitude, that if they could have served him, they would have 
plucked out their own eyes and given them to him. “ AmI, therefore,” he continues, 
“become your enemy because I tell you the truth?” ‘ But,” he continues, “it is 
good to be zealously affected in a good thing always, and not only when I am present 
with you, my little children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed 
in you.” **° 

Here (iv. 21) a new argument suddenly crosses his path, and he pursues it on the 
instant. “ Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, do ye not hear the Law ?”*° 
and then he traces out the allegory that Abraham had two sons, one of the bond- 
woman, which was Ishmael, or the Jewish Church, and one of Sarah, the freewoman, 
which was Isaac, or the Christian Church ; that Agar, the mother of Ishmael, was 
Mount Sinai, from which the Law was delivered that held Agar and her children in 
bondage; that the freewoman was the heavenly Jerusalem, the mother of all Chris- 
tians, and who were under no thraldom; that as the freewoman had cast out the 
bondwoman and her child, so must the Church of Christ put away the Jewish dis- 
pensation, which was now abrogated. 

The Apostle then (v. 1) tries the influence of his personal authority, for he might 
well suppose that, degenerate as they were, they had not yet lost all respect for the 
name of Paul. “ Behold, J, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing ; but I testify again to every man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole Law.” 

The Apostle now (vy. 13), as usual with him at the close of an Epistle, addresses 
to them some admonitory precepts arising out of the previous matter, and exhorts 
them not to make “ their freedom in Christ a cloak for maliciousness,” but that they 
should walk after the Spirit, and not after the flesh, &e. 

Here the Apostle might have concluded his letter; but, no! he is so anxious for 
their welfare, that he must again recur to the mischievous doctrines of the Judaizers. 
Hitherto he had dictated to an amanuensis, but he cannot be easy in his conscience 
while any means remain of adding force to his appeal. He therefore takes the pen 


188° Gal, iv. 16, 140 Gal. iv. 16. 
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himself, and half blind as he is, and scarcely capable of forming the letters, he sits 
down to impress upon his converts with his own autograph the great truths he had 
been advocating. “See,” he says, “in what large characters I have written unto you 
with mine own hand!”™? and then, pointing out the insidious designs of the Judaizing 
party, he recapitulates the great doctrine by which they should be guided: “ In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor wneireumeision, but a new crea- 


ture ; and as many as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and mercy, and 


22143 


upon the Israel of God. 


He now appends the benediction, but as the contents of the letter might have 
created something of an irritated feeling, it will be observed what inexpressible 


tenderness is conveyed by the closing words: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 


be with your spirit, my brelhren. 


Amen.” 


The Epistle ran as follows :44— 


[The ttalics indicate the variations from the Authorized Version, and the words in brackets, 


thus [ 
Cu. I. 


], are not expressed, but only implied, in the Greek. ] 


“Pau, AN AposTLE (Not from MEN, NEITHER BY MAN, BUT By JEsuS CuRIsr, 


2 anD Gop THE FATHER, WHO RAISED HIM FROM THE DEAD), AND ALL THE 


3 BRETHREN WHICH ARE WITH ME,“° 


UNTO THE CHURCHES 


146 or GALATIA; GRACE 


See Grae Yael Le 

OME THR aat, altay alley 

14 The date is thus ascertained :— 

1. The Epistle was written after a collection 
amongst the Gentiles for the poor Hebrews, for 
in writing to the Galatians the Apostle thus 
alludes to it: “ Only they” (the Apostles of 
Jerusalem) “ would that we should remember 
the poor, the same which also I have been for- 
ward (é€crovdaca) to do.” Gal. ii. 9. Now, in the 
preceding year (A.D. 54) Paul had passed through 
Galatia, and had made a collection there, as ap- 
pears from the first Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“Concerning the collection for. the saints, as I 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye.” 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

2. The Epistle to the Galatians was subse- 
quent to the Apostle’s second visit to Galatia, for 
he thus alludes to the former of his two visits : 
“Ye know how, under infirmity of the flesh, I 
preached the Gospel unto you the former time 
(ro mpdrepov).” Gal. iv. 13. And again, he con- 
trasts the welcome they gave him at his first 
visit with the coldness of their treatment of 
him at his second visit, in consequence of the 
rebukes administered by him Gal. iv. 16. The 
first visit was in A.D. 50 and the second in A.D. 
54, and therefore the Epistle must have been 
written either in or subsequently to the year 
A.D. 54. 

3. The Epistle was written not long after the 


second visit, for the Apostle frequently alludes 
to his recent presence amongst them: “ I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that called 
you.” Gal.i.6. “Itis a good thing to be zeal- 
ously affected always in what is good, and not 
only when I am present with you.” Gal. iv. 18. 
“Ye were running well; who hath tripped you 
up that you should not obey the truth 2?” Gal. v. 7. 
Indeed the whole Epistle breathes the spirit of 
one who had, not long before, been personally 
amongst them. 

4, The very year of the Epistle is indicated 
in the following passage: “ Ye are observing 
days and months and times and year's.” Gal. iy. 
10. The Galatians are here represented as in 
the actual observance of days and months and 
years; and by the latter can only be meant sab- 
batic years. The date of the Epistie, then, was 
at a time when Paul, having recently left the 
Galatians, heard that they were observing the 
sabbatic year. But the first sabbatic year after 
his second visit to Galatia was from 1 Nisan A.p, 
55 to 1 Nisan a.p. 56, and during that interval, 
therefore, the letter was written, and probably in 
the latter half of a.p. 55. 

1© Viz. Titus, Gaius, Aristarchus, &c., who 
had been with Paul in Galatia. 

46 This is the only epistle in which Paul ad- 
dresses the churches as such, The expression 
implies that the Epistle was meant to be pub- 
licly read in the churches. 
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UNTO YOU AND PEACE From Gop THE FaruHer, AND From our Lorp JrEsus 
4 Curist, WHO GAVE HIMSELF FOR OUR SINS, THAT HE MIGHT DELIVER US FROM 
THIS PRESENT EVIL WORLD, ACCORDING TO THE WILL OF oUR Gop AND FAtuHer, 
5 T0 WHOM BE GLORY FOR EVER AND EVER. AMEN. 
6 “TI marvel!’ that ye are so soon removed '** from him that called you zm the 
- Hoy 1 Te » 150 . 
7 grace of Christ,° unto a different gospel, which is not another ;'°° but there be 
8 some that trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But though 
even we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you, than 
that!®! which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said 
before, so say I now again, if any one preach any other Gospel unto you than 
10 that ye have received, let him be accursed." For do I now urge men or 
God ?!°* or do I seek to please men? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be 


(des 


the servant of Christ. 
11 “But I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was preached of me is 
12 not after man ; for I neither received it fron man, neither was I taught it, but 
13 by the revelation of Jesus Christ. For ye have heard of my conversation 
in time past in the Jews’ religion, that beyond measure I persecuted the church 
14 of God, and destroyed it; and advanced in the Jews’ religion above many my 
equals 7m age in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the tra- 


15 ditions of my fathers. But when God, who separated me from my mother’s 


“7 J.B. Lightfoot (ad locum) has well observed 
that here “an indignant expression of surprise 
takes the place of the usual thanksgiving for the 
faith of his converts. This is the sole instance 
in which St. Paul omits to express his thankful- 
ness in addressing any church.” 

48 Tt was somewhat more than a year since 
the Apostle had quitted Galatia, and considering 
the total change wrought in that church, and 
allowing some time for the transmission of the 
intelligence, the interval was a short one, and 
the Apostle might well express surprise—“ I 
marvel that ye are so soon removed!” Others 
think, however, that the word rayéws does not 
refer to the short period which had elapsed since 
the Apostle’s presence among the Gaiatians, but 
may denote the celerity with which, when the 
leaven began to work, the whole community had 
been corrupted. If, for instance, the Apostle had 
heard six months before that the Galatian church 
was in a healthy state, and was now all at once 
informed of their total alienation from him, he 
might express his astonishment at the lubricity 
of the Gallic character—*I marvel that ye so 
quickly (or readily) fall away!” The word raxéos 
is used in this sense in 2 Thess. ii. 2, where the 
Apostle exhorts them eis rd pu) rax€as cadevdijvac 


azo Tov voos, ‘not lightly to be shaken from their 
sobriety,’ 

M9 ey yapire Xpiorod. There is great force in 
these words, and they are in fact the keynote of 
the whole epistle. The Apostle throughout dwells 
on the grace or free gift of Christ, in opposition 
to those who held out salvation by the works of 
the Law. 

00 els Erepov evayyeAwy, 0 ovK eoTW idXo, 
kT. €repov denotes a difference in hind, cidAXo 
in number. Wordsworth. 

Ll zap 6. “On the interpretation of these 
words,” says J. B. Lightfoot, “a controversy on 
tradition has been made to hinge, Protestant 
writers advocating the sense of ‘ besides’ for rapa, 
and Roman Catholics that of ‘ contrary to,’” 

™ Let him be excommunicated, i.e. regarded 
by you as an outcast and alien. The Greek word 
is dvaOepa, ‘what is devoted to Satan, and not 
dvaOnpa, ‘ what is devoted to God,’ 

13 Teidw. In Eng. ver.“ persuade.” ‘In urging 
the pure Gospel upon you, am | the advocate of 
what is human or divine? not of what is human, 
for I did not “ receive it of man;” but of what is 
divine, for it was revealed to me by God.’ Or 
meidm may mean ‘ conciliate,’ ie. ‘do I seek to 
conciliate man or God ?’ 


Cuap. XIII.] 
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womb, and called me by his grace, was pleased (A.D. 37) to reveal his Son in 
me, that I might preach him among the heathen, immediately I applied not 
myself to'* flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
Apostles before me, but I went away into Arabia, and returned again unto 
Damascus. Then the third year after’ (A.p. 39) I went up to Jerusalem to 
seck out®® Peter, and abode with him fifteen days ;'°* but other of the Apostles 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
Crt Ls 


2 Barnabas, taking Titus with me also. 


saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother." 


* (Now the things which I write 


unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.) Then I came into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia ;°° and was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ, but they heard only, that he which once persecuted us now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed; and they glorified God in me. 
“Then, fourteen years after (a.p. 53),°° I went up again to Jerusalem with 


And I went up by revelation,'®' and 


4 rpocavebeunv. In Eng. ver. “ conferred not 
with.” 

> wera tpia ern, i.e. in the third year current 
from his conversion, which was in the spring of 
A.D. 87. His visit to Jerusalem was towards the 
close of A.D. 89, That pera tpia érn means the 
third year current is beyond question. See Fasti 
Sacri, p. 264, No. 1581. 

068 igropjoa. In Eng. ver. “to see.” 

7 We have here an undesigned coincidence 
strongly confirmatory of Luke’s accuracy. <A 
sojourn of fifteen days was a very short one, and 
while Luke does notin express terms say whether 
the visit of Paul on this occasion was long or 
short, he assumes that it was very brief; for 
Paul is warned in a vision to make haste out of 
Jerusalem: omedoov kal &edOe ev taxa. Acts 
xxi. 18, 

£8 Whom Paul would see of course, for James, 
the half-brother of our Lord, was bishop of the 
church at Jerusalem, and permanently resident 
there. See Fasti Sacri, p. 181, No. 1198. 

1% Paul therefore passed through Syria on his 
way to Cilicia, 

160 ‘Viz. fourteen years from his last visit in 
A.D. 89, that is, at the Feast of Tabernacles of 
A.D. 58. The word é.a implies ‘after the expira- 
tion of fourteen years complete,’ as in 7 Oe é& 
nuepav tepa €Bddun. Philo de Septen. s. 6. See 
Fasti Sacri, p. 800, No. 1795. 

161 Tt has been much disputed what was the 
particular journey here referred to. We find 
recorded in the Acts five occasions on which the 
Apostle went up to Jerusalem—1. In A.p. 39, in 
the third year current after his conversion 
(see Fasti Sacri, p. 264, No. 1581). 2. In a.p. 44, 


when Barnabas and Paul (observe the order of 
the names) carried up the bounty of the Antio- 
chian church at the great famine (see Fasti Sacri, 
p. 279, No. 1669). 3. In a.p. 48, when Paul and 
Barnabas (observe the order of names reversed) 
were envoys from the church of Antioch to take 
the opinion of the council at Jerusalem on the 
subject of the Jewish law. 4. In 4.p. 58, when 
Paul sailed from Corinth, after the indictment 
of jim before Gallio, and attended the Feast of 
Tabernacles at Jerusalem (see Fasti Sacri, p. 300, 
No. 1794). 5. In a.p. 58, when Paul again 
started from Corinth, and was present at the 
Peutecost at Jerusalem (see Fasti Sacri, p. 313, 
No. 1857). 

Of these five journeys the first and last may 
be dismissed at once. The first is distinctly 
mentioned in the Galatians as having occurred 
in the third year current from the conversion, 
and then follows the journey in question, which 
is placed after an interval of fourteen years. 
The two, therefore, could not be identical. The 
Jifth of the five journeys is also easily disposed 
of, as this occurred in A.D. 58, and as the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written in a.p. 55 (see 
Fasti Sacri, p. 805, No. 1825), the journey in 
question, which is referred to in the Epistle, 
must have been of a previous date, that is, it 
could not have been the one in A.p, 58. The 
only journeys therefore that admit of discussion 
are the second, third, and fourth. 

A, It could not have been the second journey 
in A.D. 44, when Barnabas and Paul took up the 
Antiochian bounty, for 

J. Barnabas and Paul went up at the desire 
of the Antiochian church ona mission of charity, 
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communicated unto them that Gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but 
privately to them which were of reputation, lest by any means I should run, 


8 or had run, in vain. 


not on their own account, but as the agents or 
instruments of others. But the journey in the 
Galatians was “ by revelation,” and with a view 
to the adjustment of religious differences. Galat. 
ii. 2, 

9, When Barnabas and Paul arrived at Jeru- 
salem they found the church in great tribula- 
tion, from Agrippa having just before put to 
death James, the brother of John; and as this 
pleased the Jews, he laid hold of Peter also and 
put him in prison with the intention of bringing 
him also to the block, when the Passover was 
concluded (Acts xii. 1); but Peter was miracu- 
lously delivered, and departed “to another 
place” (eis érepov rérov, Acts xii. 17), until the 
death of Agrippa. Now, in the Galatians Saul 
is represented as holding a peaceful discussion 
with James the Bishop, and Peter, and John. 
Galat. ii. 9. How, then, could this have hap- 
pened at the time of a persecution against the 
church! It is no doubt conceivable that Paul 
arrived before the imprisonment of Peter, and 
notwithstanding the general consternation from 
the death of James, Paul may have debated the 
scheme of Christianity with James the Bishop, 
and Peter, and John, but this is highly impro- 
bable, and not to be admitted if there be any 
other alternative. 

3. Paul in the Galatians speaks of himself 
individually as the Apostle of the Uncireum- 
cision, or Gentiles, as Peter was of the Circum- 
cision, or Jews. Galat. ii. 7. But at the date of 
the mission of Barnabas and Paul in a.p. 48 
(Acts xi. 80) these Apostles had not yet made 
their first circuit amongst the Gentiles. Acts 
xui. 1. Besides, the envoys from Antioch were 
Barnabas and Saul, i.e. Barnabas had as yet the 
precedence and Saul had not yet taken the 
name of Paul. But the Epistle to the Galatians 
is from Pau/ the Apostle, and manifestly assumes 
the pre-eminence of himself as an Apostle over 
Barnabas, Galat. ii. 7; and so, “I went up with 
Barnabas,” &e., ibid. ii. 1. 

4. Again, in the Galatian visit, Paul took 
Titus with him. But how could Titus have 
been his companion when Barnabas and Saul 
took up the Antiochian alms! ‘Titus is ex- 
pressly said to have been a Greek (Galat. ii. 3), 
and from his missionary labours amongst the 


But neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was 


Corinthians, it is generally believed that he was 
a Corinthian (see post), and he was certainly 
converted by Paul himself. Tit. i. 4. Who, 
then, can doubt that Titus was brought over to 
the faith by Paul in the course of his ministry 
at Corinth in A.D. 538? and if so, Titus could 
not have gone up with Barnabas and Saul from 
Antioch in A.p. 44, 

5. The Galatian visit was fourteen years after 
the preceding visit in A.D. 89, émerra bid Sexa- 
Tecodpev €rov, k.t.r. (Galat. ii, 1), or as some 
think, fourteen years from the conversion, but 
the mission of Barnabas and Saul by the Antio- 
chian church in A.p. 44 was not fourteen years 
from either the one period or the other, and this 
objection alone would be fatal to the hypothesis. 

B. We have next to consider whether the 
Galatian visit can be identified with the mission 
of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem in A.p. 48, 
when the Council was conyoked. If we look 
only to the surface there are accidental coinci- 
dences which primd facie might lead one to 
infer the identity. Thus, on both occasions 
Paul had Barnabas for his companion (Galat. 
ii. 1; Acts xv. 2); on both, Paul takes precedence 
of Barnabas (Acts xv. 2); on both, Peter is at 
Jerusalem (Galat. ii. 9; Acts xv. 7); on both, 
the question was how far the law of Moses was 
binding on the Gentile converts. These cireum- 
stances induced Wieseler at first to adopt this 
theory, but the more he considered it the less 
confidence he felt in it and eventually was 
obliged to abandon it. Indeed, the arguments 
against it are overwhelming and unanswerable. 

1. The Galatian visit was “by revelation,” 
but on the mission to the Council Paul and Bar- 
nabas went up from -no Divine communication 
to themselves, but were sent by the church of 
Antioch. Acts xv. 2, 3. 

2. At the Galatian visit Paul had an inter- 
view with James, and Cephas, and John, and all 
three evidently took part in the deliberations, 
but at the Council James and Peter only are 
mentioned, and either John was absent or took 
no part in the debate. 

3. In the Galatians it is expressly stated that 
Paul conferred with the Apostles only, and did 
not communicate his views publicly. kar’ idiay 


rois Soxovot. Galat. ii. 2. Butthe Council was a 
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4 compelled to be circumcised ;' (and that'? because of the false brethren 
unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
5 have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage; to whom we 


public one, and attended by the Apostles and 
elders (Acts xy. 6), and even the laity (see Acts 
xv. 22, 23). 

4. If the Galatian visit was the journey of 
Pauli and Barnabas to the Council of Jerusalem, 
how could Paul have avoided referring to the 
decree of the Council in the Epistle itself? In- 
stead of that, he makes not the most distant 
allusion to it, or rather negatives its existence 
by appealing to the private communications be- 
tween himself and the leading Apostles. This 
omission of all notice of the decree of the Council 
is very remarkable, and we shall see presently 
that at the date of the Epistle it had merged 
in a still greater freedom from the ceremonial 
law, and had, in fact, become a dead letter. 

5. At the time of the visit recorded in the 
Galatians, not only had the Gospel been ex- 
tensively propagated amongst the heathen, but 
what is particularly to be noted is, that Paul 
speaks of his own labours as distinct from those 
of Barnabas: “ When they saw that the Gospel 
of the Uncireumcision was committed unto me, 
as the Gospel of the Circumcision was unto 
Peter, for he that wrought effectually in Peter 
to the Apostleship of the Uncircumcision the 
same was mighty in me towards the Gentiles,” 
&e. Galat. ii. 7. Now, Paul made his /irst 
circuit in company with Barnabas, and had Paul 
in the Galatians referred to his journey up to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas at the close of this 
cizeuit he could scarcely have put himself for- 
ward as the only missionary whose labours had 
been crowned with such signal success ; he could 
not have said: “When they (the Apostles of 
Jerusalem) saw that 7 was entrusted with the 
Gospel of the Uncircumcision as Peter was with 
the Gospel of the Circumcision.”  Galat. ii. 7. 
But on the second circuit Paul parted from Bar- 
nabas and took Silas with him, and then carried 
forward the banner of the Gospel in the most 
triumphant manner through Phrygia and 
Galatia, and then into Europe through Mace- 
donia and Greece. It was, no doubt, this mar- 
vellous progress that called forth the admiration 


of the Apostles at Jerusalem; and, if so, the 
meeting at Jerusalem was after the close of the 
second circuit; that is, it could not have been 
at the meeting of the Council which was after 
the first but before the second circuit. 

6. If any further argument were required, it 
would be furnished by chronology, for the 
Council was held in a.p. 48, and this would not 
be fourteen years cither from the conversion 
in A.D. 37, or from the Apostle’s first visit to 
Jerusalem after the conversion in A.D. 39. 

C’. We come lastly to the journey when Paul 
(A.D. 58) sailed from Cenchrea, haying shorn his 
head for a yow, and passed by way of Ephesus 
to Cesarea, and thence went up to Jerusalem, 
and this visit is unquestionably the one to which 
the Apostle refers, as is evidenced by various 
circumstances peculiar to this visit, and not 
common to any other. 

1. The Galatian visit was “by revelation,” 
which agrees with what we know of the fourth 
journey. Thus, the Apostle at Ephesus was 
requested to make some sojourn there, but “ he 
must keep the coming fcust at Jerusalem”: det pe 
TaVvT@S THY EOPTHY THY EpXopEevnv TroLnaat els ‘Iepou- 
oahjp. Acts xvili. 21. As he did not keep 
other feasts, why was he obliged to keep this, 
except that he had received a divine com- 
mand to that effect, and had arranged in conse- 
quence to meet Barnabas there? But why was 
he to be present at Jerusalem, at a feast in 
particular ? Because then James, and Peter, 
and John and the other heads of the church 
would be assembled, and the Apostles would be 
able to confer with Paul and Barnabas on the 
question under discussion. Luke certainly 
makes only a passing allusion to this visit, viz. 
that he “went up and saluted the church” 
(Acts xviii. 22), but this does not negative the 
importance of the matters transacted. Though 
Luke tells us only that Paul “saluted the 
church,” he had before intimated that Paul 
was going up, not only to salute the church, 
but to keep a feast under some circumstances 
that obliged him to doit. Why Luke does not 


162 Renan assumes that Titus was allowed to be 
circuncised, but that it was done from policy 
and not from compulsion. But how can this be 
reconciled with the Apostle’s statement that he 


VOL, I. 


did not give way for a moment ? 

8 ‘The Apostle meaus that he opposed the 
circumcision of Titus because of the false brethren, 
that their doctrines might not spread. 

ey 
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gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour ; that the truth of the Gospel 


6 might continue with you); but of those who seemed to be somewhat—what- 


soever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth no man’s person ; 


give any particulars of Paul’s interview with 
James and Peter and John is easily enough 
accounted for by the fact that as Paul informs 
us he communicated his Gospel not to the 
public, but exclusively to the heads of the 
church, and that privately. Galat. ii. 2. 

9. As this journey was at the close of the 
second circuit which was made by Paul without 
Barnabas, and had been attended with most 
wonderful results both in Asia and in Europe, 
we can now understand why Paul should have 
spoken of the Gospel of the Uncircumcision as 
specially committed to himself, and not to him- 
self and Barnabas jointly. 

3. It is now also intelligible how Titus came 
to be in Paul’s company, viz. he was a native of 
Corinth, where the Apostle had resided for more 
than a year anda half, and Titus now accom- 
panied the Apostle from Corinth to Jerusalem. 

4. When James and Cephas and John gave 
the right hand of fellowship to Paul and Bavr- 
nabas, it is added, “only they would that we 
should remember the poor (Hebrews) ; the same 
also which T have been forward to do.” Galat. 
ii. 10. We should expect, therefore, from this 
injunction that Paul in his next cireuit would 
make a collection for the Hebrews, and if we 
find any circuit on which this was done we may 
be sure it was the circuit which immediately 
followed the interview with the Apostles at 
Jerusalem. But we know that Paul in his third 
circuit did make a collection in the churches of 
Galatia, and Macedonia, and Achaia, and the 
inference, therefore, is, that the visit to Jeru- 
salem recorded in the Galatians, immediately 
preceded the third circuit, and if so, it was the 
journey up to Jerusalem when Paul sailed from 
Cenchrea at the close of the second circuit. 

5. Paul tells us that in the third year after 
his conversion, and therefore in a.p. 39 he went 
up to Jerusalem for the first time, and that 
fourteen years after that, and therefore in A.p. 538 
he went up again upon the occasion of the visit 
in question, How then can this visit have been 
any other than that when the Apostle sailed 
from Corinth at the close of the second circuit, 
for this actually fell in a.p. 58 ? 

It has been made an objection by some, but 
without the least reason, that in the Galatian 
visit Paul went up with Barnabas (Galat. ii. 1), 


but that Luke in the journal of Paul’s voyage 
from Corinth to Jerusalem at the close of the 
second circuit does not mention Barnabas. But 
if, as is most probable, Barnabas had during 
the second circuit been employed in Cyprus, his 
native country, and merely joined the Apostle 
at Cyprus or Czesarea, what occasion had Luke 
to mention Barnabas? The interview at Jeru- 
salem between Paul and Barnabas on the one 
hand and the Apostles on the other was a 
private one, and as Luke passes over this inter- 
view in silence, he would naturally omit any 
reference to Barnabas, who was present only to 
assist at the conference. 

The companionship of Barnabas on this visit 
may be almost assumed as a necessity. From 
their earliest years they had been intimately 
acquainted. Natives the one of Cyprus and the 
other of the neighbouring province of Cilicia, 
they had both probably been trained together in 
the Tarsian school, and both, according to tradi- 
tion, had been fellow-disciples at Jerusalem at 
the feet of Gamaliel, and on the conversion of 
Saul Barnabas had introduced him to the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, and when Saul retired to 
Tarsus Barnabas fetched him thence to assist 
him in the ministry at Antioch. They were 
then deputed together by the Antiochian church 
to go up to Jerusalem in charge of the collec- 
tion, for the relief of the poor Hebrews, and 
were afterwards solemnly ordained together by 
the church at Antioch to go forth as the Apostles 
specially designated for the conversion of the 
Gentiles, On their return, when the question 
arose whether Gentile converts were to be bound 
by the law of Moses, they were together sent up 
to consult the Apostles at Jerusalem. Being 
thus continually associated together, they would 
naturally be found again united at Jerusalem 
upon the discussion of any important question 
affecting the Gentiles, to whose conversion their 
joint labours were devoted. 

The occasion that required their presence at 
Jerusalem at this juncture may be thus ex- 
plained. Paul and Barnabas had made their 
first circuit together and at the close of it had 
arisen the question whether the Gentiles were 
to observe the law of Moses. The result of the 
Council upon this subject was a letter addressed 
to the Christians of Syria and Cilicia (amongst 
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7 for they who seemed to be somewhat added nothing to me; but contrariwise 


when they saw that I was entrusted with'™* the Gospel of the uncircumcision, 


8 as Peter was with the Gospel of the circumcision; (for he that wrought in 


Peter to the Apostleship of the circumcision, the same wrought in me toward 


9 the Gentiles)—when, I say,'* James, 


° and Cephas, and John, who seemed to 


be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me and 


Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, 


10 and they unto the circumcision; only that we should remember the poor; the 


11 same which I also have been forward to do.}® 


But when Cephas'®* was come 


whom the dispute had arisen) to the effect that 
the Gentiles of those countries should abstain 
only “from things offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication.” 
On setting out on a second cireuit, Paul and 
Barnabas, for the first time, severed, and while 
Barnabas with his cousin Mark proceeded to 
Cyprus, Paul and Silas took the direction of 
Cilicia. Paul then passed successively through 
Derbe and Lystra and Iconium, and as the 
Jews were numerous in these cities also, Paul 
delivered to them the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem. Acts xvi. 4. But after this we hear 
no more of the decree, and in evangelizing 
Phrygia, Galatia, Macedonia, and Achaia Paul 
preached the unqualified and absolute abolition 
of the ceremonial law, which he calls empha- 
tically in the Epistles “my Gospel.” This 
entire freedom of the Gentiles from the Mosaic 
dispensation was continually calling forth the 
hostility of the Jewish element in the Church; 
and the malicious report was widely circulated 
that the Gospel of Paul was not the Gospel of 
the Apostles. It was to counteract this pre- 
judice, and to cement the harmony between the 
Hebrew and Gentile branches of the Church that 
Paul was now commanded by revelation to go 
up to Jerusalem, and seek an explanation with 
the Apostles. As the views of Barnabas were 
identical with those of Paul on this subject (see 
Acts xy. 2) we must suppose that Barnabas 
also, either by revelation, or on the dictates of 
human policy, met Paul at Cyprus or Cresarea, 
and accompanied him to Jerusalem on this im- 
portant question. The conference at Jerusalem 
had the desired effect, and the Apostles there 
fully approved of the Gospel as preached by 
Paul and Barnabas, and gave to them the right 
hand of fellowship, i.e. they admitted that the 
whole ceremonial Jaw had been abolished, and 
that the former decree of the Council, though 
enjoined to the churches of Syria and Cilicia, on 


the ground of expediency on account of the 
numerous Jews in those parts, who were zealous 
for the Law, was not binding on Gentile converts 
generally. Accordingly, the Apostle in his 
Kpistle to the Corinthians, instead of requiring 
them to refrain from things offered to idols, 
allows them to buy whatever was sold in the 
shambles asking no questions for conscience 
sake. 1 Cor. x. 25; and see viii. 1. 

On the subject of this note see particularly 
Wieseler, Chronol. Apostg. p. 176, and Schott, 
Erorterung einiger wichtigen chronol. Punkten 
in der Lebensgeschichte des Apostel Paulus 
p. 18, ed. 1832. 


164 


’ 


Terigtevpa TO evayyeAvov. In Eng. ver. 
“the Gospel was committed unto me,” 

169 This seems to be the force of the word kai; 
but the whole sentence, or rather, string of sen- 
tences, is such a tangled web of involved con- 
struction, that, though the meaning is sufticiently 
clear, it is difficult to reduce the language to 
grammatical propriety. 

165 The James here referred to is James the half- 
brother of our Lord and Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and therefore the same person as “ James, the 
brother of the Lord,’ mentioned before, Gal. i. 19. 
The reason why James was before distinguished 
as the ‘ brother of the Lord,” and is now named 
simply, is that at the former date James the 
brother of John was still living, so that it was 
necessary to mark which James was meant, but 
at the date of the present Epistle James the 
brother of John was dead. Acts xii. 2. 

Wie Kal earovdaca avtO TovTo mojoa. In 
Eng. ver. “was forward to do;” but the original 
expresses something of recent occurrence, and 
the Apostle had a little time before the date of 
the Epistle compleied the collection amongst the 
Galatians to whom he was writing, and was 
about to commence a collection in Macedonia 
and Achaia. 

WS In Eng. ver. Peter, but according to the 
2x 2 
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For 
before that certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them which were 


to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was self-convicted.. 


of the circumcision ;‘"° and the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with him, 
But 
when I saw that they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel, I said unto Cephas’” before them all, ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest as 
do the Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
Judaize ? 
knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the Law, but only by the 
faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be 
justified by the Faith of Christ, and not by the works of the Law; for ‘By 
the works of the Law shall no flesh be justified’ (Ps. exlin. 2).' But if, in 
seeking to be justified in Christ, we ourselves’ also have been found sinners, is 
therefore Christ the minister of sin? Sar be it!*"* For if I build again the 
things which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor ; for I through the 
Law was dead to the Law, that I might live unto God; I have been crucified 
with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the Faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me; I do not frustrate the grace of God: for 
if justification be by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain. 

“QO foolish Galatians! who hath bewitched you,’” before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ crucified was portrayed *° among you? This only would I learn of you 
—received ye the Spirit by the works of the Law, or by the hearing of Faith ? 
Are ye so foolish ? 


insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation. 


We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, 


Having begun in the Spirit, do ye now end in the flesh ? 
Have ye suffered so many things in vain? if it be yet in vain. He therefore 
that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth he 
it by the works of the Law, or by the hearing of Faith?!" Even as ‘Abraham 


best MSS. the word is Cephas, which has been 
adopted by Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Alford. The mention of Cephas in ver. 9 as a 
pillar of the church in connection with James 
and John shows that Peter had no supremacy 
over the other Apostles. 

oe KaTeyv@opevos. In Eng. version “ to be 
blamed.” 

% The Jewish converts. 

“! The note 8 above, applies equally here. 

Od dtkawOyncera €& Epyov vopou maca odpé. 
In the LXX. the words are, Od SixawOjoerat 
evarrtov gov ras Cav. The same text is quoted in 
Rom. iii. 20, and in the same words, but not in 
the same order as in this Epistle. 


*3 Tie. “We who are Jews by nature.” See 


ante, ver. 15. 

M4 My yevorro. In Eng. ver. the words are 
rendered “God forbid,” which appears to the 
author objectionable, as it might be thought 
that Paul was taking the name of God in vain. 
The German version renders it more correctly, 
“Das sey fern !” 

i The words rH adnOela pr) meibecOar—* that 
ye should not obey the truth”—though adopted 
in the Authorized Version, are not found in the 
best MSS., and are rejected by Griesbach, 
Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford. 

78 poeypadyn. In Eng. ver. “ hath been evi- 
dently set forth.” 

™ The Apostle alludes to the spiritual gifts 
communicated by himself to the Galatians. This 
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believed God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness’ (Gen. xy. 6).!78 
Know ye, therefore, that they which are of Faith, these are the sons of Abra- 
ham. And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles through 
Faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, ‘In thee shall all 
nations be blessed’ (Gen. xvii. 18); so then they which be of Faith are 
blessed with faithful Abraham. 
are under a curse: for it is written, ‘Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things which are written in the book of the Law to do them’ 
(Deut. xxvii. 26) ;° but that no man is justified by the Law in the sight of God 
is evident : for ‘The just shall live by Faith’ (Hab. 1.4). And the Law is 
not of faith: but, ‘The man that hath done them shall live in them.’ 
(Lev. xviii. 5.) Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the Law, being 


For as many as are of the works of the Law 


made a curse for us: for it is written, ‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree’ (Deut. xxi. 23) ;'° that the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit through Faith. Brethren, I speak after the manner of men—though 
it be but a man’s disposition, if .it be confirmed,’ no man annulleth, or 
addeth thereto. Now to Abraham ‘and his seed’ (Gen. xxii. 18)'** were the 
promises spoken.‘** He saith not, ‘and to seeds,’ as of many; but as of one 
‘and to thy seed,’ which is Christ. And this I say, that the disposition, that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the Law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after (Hod. xiii. 40),'** doth not annul, that it should make the 


passage is illustrated by Acts xix. 6, where Paul 
laid his hands on the disciples, and they straight- 
way received the Holy Spirit, and spake with 
tongues, and prophesied. 

MS >ABpadp emiatevoe, k.7-A. In the LXX. kai 
eriatevoey “ABpadp, x.t.A. The faith of Abra- 
ham,so much relied upon here and in the Epistle 
to the Romans, was a common topic with the 
learned Jews. Thus Philo observes of Abraham, 
Awd Kal murredoae eyerar TH Ge@ mpros. Philo 
de Mundo, s. 1. 

M19 -Erikarapatos mas Os ovK eupever ev Tact ToLS 
yeypappevors ev TH BiBAim Tod vopou Tov Toujoat 
In the LXX. the passage is—’Emka- 
tdpatos mas dvOpwmos Os ovK eppéver ev mace Tois 


oF 
auTa, 


Adyous TOU ydpmou TovTOV ToLnaL adTous. 

180 The Apostle, in the citation, substitutes 
émuxardpatos for Kexatnpapevos ind Oeov, in the 
LXxX. 

181 That is, to clothe the idea in English dress, 
‘When a man’s testamentary disposition or will 
has been proved, it is implicitly carried out. 
The probate is conclusive. So the disposition 
or dispensation given by God to Abraham can- 


not be set aside by the interposition of the Law 
of Moses.’ 

182 And see Gen. xii. 7; xv. 5; xvii. 7. 

183 255€0ncav. In Eng. ver. “ made.” 

184 The Hebrew text gives 430 years for the 
sojourning in Hyypt; and if so, the period from 
the promise to Abraham to the delivery of the 
Law at the Exodus would be 430 years + 215 
years = 645 years. That the interval from the 
Promise to the going down to Egypt was 215 
years may be thus shown: Abraham had been 
25 years in Canaan (i.e. it was 25 years after 
the date of the Promise) when Isaac was born 
(compare Gen. xii. 4 with xii. 5), and Isaac 
was 60 years old when Jacob was born (Gen. 
xxy. 26), and Jacob was 180 years old when 
he went down to Egypt. Gen. xlvii. 9. Thus 
95 + 60 + 130 = 215. But the Hebrew text of 
Exodus xii. 40, which gives 480 years for the 
sojourning in Egypt, is no doubt corrupt, and 
the LXX. version of it is correct, which gives 
430 years for the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, not exclusively in Egypt, but in Canaan 
and in Egypt together, so that as the sojourning 
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promise of none effect. For if the inheritance be of the Law, it is no more of 
promise : but God gave it to Abraham by promise. Wherefore then the Law? 
It was added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom it 
was promised ; ordained by angels’*’ in the hand of a mediator. Now a medi- 
ator is not of one, but God is one.'*® 
of God ? 
made alive, verily justification would have been by the Law. 
hath shut wp all under sin, that the promise by Faith of Jesus Christ might 
be given to them that believe. But before Faith came we were kept under the 


Is the Law, then, against the promises 
Fur be it ** for if there had been a law given which could have 
But the Scripture 


Law, shut up unto the Faith which should afterwards be revealed. So that 
the Law was our schoolmaster’®* to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by Faith; but Faith being come, we are no longer under a school- 
master ; for ye are all sons of God by Faith in Christ Jesus ; for as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus ; and if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 


seed, and heirs according to promise. 


in Canaan was 215 years, the sojourning in Egypt 
would be also 215 years. This interval for the 
sojourning in Egypt is coufirmed by collateral 
writers, for which the reader is referred to Alford 
upon Galat. iii. 17. It follows that Paul’s chro- 
nology harmonizes with the LXX. version and 
with the facts, and must therefore prevail against 
the erronecus Llebrew text. 

That is, ordained by God by the interven- 
tion of angels, for all the works of God were 
ascribed by the Jews to the ministration of angels. 
Thus in Exod. iii. 2, “the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him,” and directly afterwards, at 
v. 4, “ when the Lord saw;’ so that “the angel 
of the Lord,” and “ the Lord” are equivalent ex- 
pressions. so in the Hebrews, the Law is 
spoken of as 6 60 ayyédXwv Aadneis Adyos, Heb. 
il. 2; and the same phraseology occurs elsewhere 
in the Scriptures, as in Acts vu. 30 (compare 
Ix. iii. 2, 4); Acts vii. 58; 1 Cor. xi. 10, &e. Soin 
Josephus : jay ra kaddtora tov Soypatev, Kal 
oglwrata TOY ev Tois vopos, OL ayyéAa@yv rapa 
Tov Oeov paddyrwy. Ant. xy. 5,3. See further, 
Schoettgen’s Hore Heb. i. 788. 

*° The train of thought in the Apostle’s mind 
may be this: You that Judaize say that the 
promise was fulfilled in Moses, and that justi- 
fication is by the law of Moses. But how can 
this be? for you admit that Moses was a media- 
tor, and a mediator is not a principal at all, but 
an agent or medium between two others. God 


who gave the promise is one of the principals, 
and if Moses is the mediator or agent between 
God and some other principal in whom the 
promise is fulfilled, how can Moses himself be 
that other principal? Or the explanation may 
be this: The promise was made by God to 
Abraham, and the promise was to be fulfilled in 
the person of Christ. But between ‘the promise 
and Christ came the Law; and Moses is there- 
fore called the mediator as intervening between 
the promise and Christ. For a mediator, con- 
tinues the Apostle, is a person who comes be- 
tween two others; and as God, who gave the 
promise, is one only, the word mediator implies 
some other than God, which is Christ, in whom 
the promise is fulfilled. In the Rabbinical 
writers, Moses is commonly called the peaitys or 
mediator. See Wetstein, and Heb. viii. 6. For 
numerous other meanings given to this difficult 
passage, see Alford. 

187 See note ™* ante. 

KS adaywyos, More properly, one who is not 
himself the schoolmaster, but conaucts the child 
to the schoolmaster, as in the passago cited by 
J. B. Lightfoot from Plato: ’AAN apxee tis cov ; 
“O be, madaywyos, &pn. Mav Sovdos dy; ’ANAA TL 
pry 3 jperepds ye, ey. 7H Sewor, iv & eye, ehev- 
Gepov dvra ind Sovdov tipyecOar. Ti dé Tory ad 
ovTos 6 TaWaywyds cov tipyer; "Aywv Sirov, én, 
eis SiOacKadov. Mev pr) kal obroi cou dpxovcw, 


ot diOdoKador; Lavras dymov. Plato, Lysis. s. 12. 
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“ Now I say, that the heir, as long as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
servant, though he be lord of all; but is under guardians and stewards'*® 
until the time appointed of the father. 
were in servitude under the elements of the world: but when the fulness of 


Even so we, when we were children, 


the time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
the Law, to redeem them that were under the Law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, ‘ Abba, Father ;’!°° so that thou art no more 
a servant, but a son; and if a son, an heir also of God through Christ." But 
then, when ye knew not God, ye did service unto them which by nature are no 
gods; but now, after that ye have known God (but are more known of God), 
how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again 
to be in bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years.!°? I 
am afraid of you, lest haply I have bestowed upon you labour in vain. 

“ Brethren, I beseech you, be as I am, for I am as ye are;'* ye have not 
injured me at all; nay, ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you the former time,'* and my temptation which was in 
my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected, but received me as an angel of God, 


even as Christ Jesus. 


What then was your blessing [of me|?*” for I bear you 


189 eritporous Kal olkovdpous—the former to take 
care of the person, the latter, of the property. 

1 The Apostle seems here to allude to the 
opening words of the Lord’s Prayer, in which we 
call God our Father. 

#1 For the various readings of this passage, 
see Alford. 

2 The “days” are the sabbaths, the “months” 
are the new moons, the “seasons” are the yearly 
festivals, and the “ years” are the sabbatic years. 
We find in Josephus much the same classifica- 
tion: Tais & €8dopacr, Kai voupnvias, Kal et Tis 
€optn marpios, i) Taviyupis mavdnpos adyouern Ov 
érous. Jos. Bell. v. 5, 7. And so Philo: xara 
mavras xpdvous HwEepav Kal pyvav Kal evavTov, de 
Septen. s. 10; & re npuepais kai pnoi kal evavrois, 
de Festo Cophin. s. 4. When the Apostle re- 
proves them for observing the Sabbath, it must 
be borne in mind that the Galatians were (Gentiles, 
The Apostle never objected to the Jews keeping 
the Law; and, indeed, to avoid offence, he kept it 
himself. From the Apostle’s rebuke, that they 
were observing “ years,” it may be inferred that 
the Epistle was written in the course of a Sab- 
batic year, and, as will appear presently, after 
the Apostle’s second visit to Galatia. The recur- 
rence of the sabbatie years has been ascertained 
with certainty; and the first that fell after the 
Apostle’s second visit to Galatia was in A.D. 55, 


in which year, accordingly, we must place the 
Epistle. That A.p. 55 was a sabbatie year may 
be shown without long discussion by the simple 
testimony of Josephus. According to Josephus, 
Herod and Sosius took Jerusalem in the consul- 
ship of M. Agrippa and Caninius Gallus, ice. 
B.c. 387, on the day of the ynoreia, or atonement, 
which fell on the 5th of October (Ant. xiv. 
16, 4), and the siege had lasted for five or six 
months (Bell. i. 18, 2, id. v. 9, 4), or at least 
for three months (Ant. xiv. 16, 4), and during 
that period the city had been straitened for 
want of provisions, because the sabbatic year 
was then current (Ant. xiv. 16, 2), and when 
the siege was over the land could not be sown 
for the same reason, Ant. xv. 1,2. But if B.c. 87 
was a sabbatic year, we have only to reckon 
forward every seventh year, and we shall find 
that a.p. 55 was a sabbatic year likewise. See 
further on this subject Fasti Sacri, p. 60, No. 525. 

13 «Be one with me as lam one with you— 
let us be united together.’ 

1 74 mpdtepov. It appears from this expres- 
sion that the Epistle was written after the 
Apostle’s second visit to Galatia. This is the 
natural sense, though the phrase may not be 
conclusive. See John ix. 

1 Tis obv nv 6 pakapropos vpov; ‘ When I first 
brought you the tidings of the Gospel, you 
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witness, that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, 
16 and have given them to me.'** Have I therefore become your enemy by telling 
17 you the truth?" They are zealous of you, but not well; yea, they would 
18 exclude you,!* that ye may be zealous of them. But it is good to be zealous in 
19 a good thing always, and not only when I am present with you,'** my little 
20 children, of whom I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you; and 

I would that I were present with you now, and might change my tone, for I 

stand in doubt of you. 
21 “Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, do ye not hear the Law? 
For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid 
(Gen. xvi. 15), the other by a freewoman (Gren. xxi. 2); but he who was of the 
bondwoman was born after the flesh, but he of the freewoman was by promise. 
24 Which things are an allegory: for these are the two dispensations—the one 
25 from the mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar; for this 
200 


Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, 


6 and is in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, 
7 which is the mother of us all; for it is written, ‘ Rejoice, thou barren that 
bearest not; break forth and shout, thou that travailest not: for the desolate 
woman hath many more children than she which hath an husband’ (Js. liy. 1).°" 
28, 29 Now we, brethren, //ke Isaac, are the children of promise. But as then he that 
was born after the flesh persecuted him [that was born] after the Spirit, even 

30 so is it now. But what saith the Scripture? ‘ Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the 


31 freewoman’ (Gen. xxi. 10).?” 
bondwoman, but of the free woman. 


So then, brethren, we are not children of the 


looked upon me as a blessed one, and now you 
regard me as your enemy.’ 

*° The Apostle here refers to his partial blind- 
ness. See ante, p. 186. 

7 When did the Apostle thus tell them the 
truth? Some have thought that the Apostle 
alludes only to the wholesome but not very 
pleasing truths contained in the former part of 
the Epistle. But the objection to this is that the 
Galatians had not yet read the letter. The 
Apostle more probably refers to the severe rebuke 
which he had administered on his second visit, 
With a view to correct the abuses in the Gala- 
tian church, and more particularly to counteract 
the Jewish propensities which were even then 
beginning to show themselves. 

™ They would separate you from the true 
faith to be sectarians following them. 

48 The Apostle then at his last visit had suec- 
ceeded in bringing the church into a satisfactory 
state. 


200 Sinai is said to be called “ Hagar.” This 
was first suggested by Chrysostom, who, in com- 
menting on this Epistle, speaks of the mountain 
Sinai as called by the same name with Abraham’s 
handmaid: 16 dper opovipe rh Sovdy (Hagar). 
Comment. on ¢. iv.4; and again: 7d dé Swa pos 
ora peOeppnveverar TH} emixX@pio ad’tav yAooon, 
s.3; and Chrysostom has been followed by Theo- 
plylact and others. Of modern travellers, Harant 
writes: ‘The Arabian and Mauritanian heathen 
call Mount Sinai Agar, or Tur.” Der Christliche 
Ulysses. Niirnb. 1678. But the fact is not re- 
ferred to in other travels. Hagar, or, as more 
properly written, Chagar or Chajar, signifies in 
Arabic a rock or stone generally. See on the 
subject of Hagar, J. B. Lightfoot ad loc. 

21 The citation is word for word from the 
LXX. version. 

#02 The citation is word for word from the 
LXX., except that for viod tijs éehevOepas the 
LXX. has viod pov “Ieadk. 
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“Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
Behold, I Paul say 
unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing ;* for I 


and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 


testify again”’* to every man that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the 
whole Law. Ye have no effect from Christ,” whosoever justify yourselves by 
the Law; ye are fallen away from Grace ; for, we through the Spirit, wait for 
the hope of justification by Faith; for in Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but Faith, which worketh by love. Ye 
were running well; who hath tripped you up*® that ye should not obey 
the truth? ‘A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. I have confidence in you in 
the Lord, that ye will be none otherwise minded ;** but he that troubleth you 
shall bear the guilt,°°* whosoever he be. And I, brethren, if I yet preach 
circumcision, why am I yet persecuted? then hath the offence of the cross been 
done away. Iwould they would even cur THEMSELVES OFF *'’ which trouble you. 

“For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only [use] not liberty for 


This persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you.?" 
7208 


an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another ; for all the law is ful- 
filled in one word, even in this: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
(Lev, xix. 18).""" But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another. But I say, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil 
the lust of the flesh; for the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh, and these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would; but if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not 
under the Law. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these :*”” 
Fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatreds, strifes, 
emulations, wrath, contentions, divisions,” heresies, envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like; of the which I forewarn you, as also I told 
you before that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 


23 That is, if ye look to circumcision as the 
means of salvation. 

** He had said the same thing before, iii. 12. 

209 karnpynOnre amo Xpiorov. In Eng. ver. 
“ Christ is become of no effect unto you.” 

05 dvexowe. In Eng. ver. “hindered you.” 

“07 «This new doctrine is not of God.’ See the 
same expression 1 Thess. v. 24. 

*8 This was a proverb, and is found also at 
1 Cor. v. 6. 

209 «T trust that ye will not fall away from the 
purity of the Gospel as it was preached by me.’ 

209* + kpiva—the sentence passed on the guilty. 

20 drokdéWovra. An allusion to the doctrine 
of the circumcision, wepirouy, preached by the 
Judaizers. ‘I would they were excised as well as 


VOL. I. 


circumcised.’ 

21 Cited from the LXX., except that the 
Apostle substitutes €aurov for veavrdy. 

22 norxeia, ‘adultery, which appears in the 
Eng. version, is omitted by all the best critics, as 
Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Alford. 

18 Siyootaciat. In Eng. ver. “ emulations.” 

214 poeimov. In Eng. ver. “I told you in time 
past.” The Apostle apparently alludes to his 
second visit; for it is unlikely that, on his first 
visit, when they received him so rapturously, 
and before the Judaizers had arisen, he should 
have dwelt on the subject of “ hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, divisions, heresies.’ At 
the time of his second visit, his mind was full of 


27, 
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22 
23 
24 
25, 26 
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of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against such there is no law. 
And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the passions and lusts. 
If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit; let us not be vain- 
glorious,’ provoking one another, envying one another. 

“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a transgression, ye which are spiritual 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ; 
for if a man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself. But let each one prove his own work, and then shall he have boast?1® 
of himself alone, and not over another; for each shall bear his own burden. 
And let him that is taught the word communicate unto him, that teacheth, all 
good things.” Be not deceived: God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; for he that soweth to his flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting. And let us not be weary in well doing; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household of faith. 

“Srp in what large characters*\* | HAVE WRITTEN UNTO YOU WITH MINE OWN 
HAND !49 Ag MANY AS DESIRE TO MAKE A FAIR SHEWIN THE FLESH, THEY CONSTRAIN 
YOU TO BE CIRCUMCISED, ONLY LEST THEY SHOULD SUFFER PERSECUTION FOR THE 
oRoss OF CHRIST; FOR NEITHER THEY THEMSELVES WHO ARE CIRCUMCISED KEEP THE 
LAW, BUT DESIRE TO HAVE YOU CIRCUMCISED, THAT THEY MAY GLORY IN YOUR FLESH. 
Burt fur be it from me to GLoRyY,””’ SAVE IN THE CROSS OF OUR Lorp JEsus CuRist, 
BY WHOM THE WORLD IS CRUCIFIED UNTO ME, AND I UNTO THE WORLD; FOR IN 
Cunrist JESUS NEITHER CIRCUMCISION AVAILETH ANY THING, NOR UNCIRCUMCISION, 
BUT A NEW CREATURE; AND AS MANY AS WALK ACCORDING TO THIS RULE, PEACE BE 
ON THEM, AND MERCY, AND UPON THE IsrarL or Gop, FRoM HENCEFORTH LET NO 
MAN TROUBLE ME; For I BEAR IN MY BODY THE brands or THE LorpD Jusus,”) 


the mischiefs created by the Judaizers, which he 
had so lately witnessed, first at Jerusalem, where 
they had endeavoured to procure the circum- 
cision of Titus, and afterwards at Antioch, where 
Paul had rebuked Peter himself; and as they had 
followed him into Galatia, or rather had pre- 
ceded him, he may well have warned the converts 
on his second visit against their machinations. 

> xeyodd&or. In Eng. ver. “desirous of vain- 
glory.” 

™ katvynua. In Eng. ver. “ rejoicing.” 

"7 In other words, “The labourer is worthy 
of his hire;” and the Apostle enjoins the flock 
to support their own pastor by sharing with him 
their temporal good things. 


218 Not andikny éemtotorny, ‘ how large a letter, 
but mnAikors ypdupacw, ‘in what large charac- 
ters.’ In Eng. ver. “how large a letter ;” but 
“how large a letter’ would be mydika ypdppara 
eypavra, not mnXikors ypaupaow eypaya. 

+19 This verse and the remainder of the Epistle 
the Apostle writes with his own hand. See ante, 
p. 187. 

220 enor S€ pry yevorro Kavyacba. In Eng. ver. 
“God forbid that I should glory,” which is ob- 
jectionable. See ante, p. 348, note ™. 

21 'The Apostle here refers to the custom among 
the ancients of branding their slaves. Paul, at 
his conversion, had been afflicted with blindness, 
and though he recovered his sight, the permanent 
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18 Tue grace or our Lorp Jesus Curist BE WITH youR spirit, [My] BRETHREN. 
AMEN.” 

This Epistle was dispatched by the hands of some faithful follower, and as we find 
the Apostle afterwards holding communication with the Galatian church,” it cannot be 
doubted that so salutary an appeal was attended with the desired success. 

Paul himself, it appears, never quitted Ephesus until his final departure; “ Ye 
know,” he says to the Presbyters of Ephesus, “from the first day that I came into 
Asia after what manner I was with you the whole time.”*? But we should do little 
justice to the labours of Paul and his comrades, if we supposed the results confined 
within the walls of the city. Paul’s long sojourn there was owing to the “ great 
door” that was opened to him for spreading the Gospel throughout the whole pro- 
consulate. The provincials of Asia, some on business at the assizes, and some for 
pleasure at the festivals, flocked from all quarters to Ephesus, the capital, and when 
there, could not fail to hear of the new religion recommended by the faultless life 
and powerful argumentation of the Apostle, and forced upon their attention by the 
miraculous gifts by which it was authenticated. Many were thus converted, and on 
returning home carried the seeds of the Gospel with them, and not unfrequently 
planted them with success in their native towns. Thus Ephesus was the centre from 
which the truth radiated to all the surrounding districts; and Demetrius, the silver- 
smith, was not far wrong when he exclaimed, “ Ye see and hear, that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
much people, saying, that they be no gods which are made with hands.” ?** 

The writer of the Acts has not indulged our curiosity by stating into what 
cities of Asia Christianity was thus introduced by the influence of Paul, but with- 
out his personal presence. From the Epistles, however, we learn that, amongst 
others, Colossee, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, were evangelised, and all these were 
comprised within the proconsulate of Asia. The province was divided into circuits 
for holding assizes, and Laodicea and Hierapolis, and probably Colossw also, were 
included in the circuit of Cibyra,”° one of the most important and influential of 
them all.”*° 

The position of Colossz, Laodicea, and Hierapolis, was this. 
landed at Miletus, and pursued his course up the country along the banks of the 
Meander, would, after a journey of something more than 100 miles, come to the mouth 


The traveller who 


Ipsum oppidum Phrygia est. Conyeniunt eo 


ophthalmia which settled in his eyes probably 
produced a disfigurement. He had also been 
stoned, and had received various scourgings (as 
in the market-place of Philippi), the traces of 
which may have been still visible. See ante, 
jp eye 

eae ne TVe): 

223 tov mavTa Ypovov. 

24 Acts xix. 26. 

25 [na (jurisdictio) appellatur Cibyratica. 


Acts xx. 18. 


xxxy. civitates, celeberrima urbe Lacdiced. Im- 
posita est Lyco flumini, latera alluentibus Asopo 
et Capro, appellata primo Diospolis, dein Rhoos. 
Reliqui in eo conveniunt, quos nominare non 
pigeat, Hydrelitee, Themisones, Hierapolitx, Plin. 
New yences 

226 ovdev & Hrrov ev rails peylorats e&eracera 
Stouxnoeot THs Aolus 7 KeBvparixyn. Strabo, xiii. 


4 (p. 170, Tauchnitz), 
222 
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of the River Lycus, on the right, falling into the Meander. If he then traced the 
valley of the Lycus for about sixteen miles, he would have in sight two considerable 
and very conspicuous cities, on opposite sides of the Lycus, and facing each other, and 
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Fig 167.—Plan of Hierapolis. From Laborde’s Syria, 


some five miles apart. The one on the left, Hierapolis, was the less important, but in 
the more commanding situation (fig. 167); it stood on the summit of a cliff, but with a 


Fig. 168.— Coin of Hierapolis. From the British Museum. 
Obv. A lauréated female head with the legend BovAy (senate).— Rev. Equestrian figure with the legend IepamoAertwy 


(of the Hierapolitans). 
still higher mountain towering behind, and the slope before it down to the plain had 
a white dazzling appearance like a glacier. This phenomenon arose from the springs 
that issued above, and which, being strongly impregnated with a cretaceous substance, 
covered the rocks, over which they trickled, with an incrustation of brittle stone. 
Under a brow of the overhanging mountain was the famous Plutonium, or Temple of 
Pluto, the mouth of a subterraneous cavern, from which arose a caliginous noxious 
vapour, most destructive to life. About half an acre of ground around the orifice was 
fenced in, and any animal that was driven within the paling immediately expired, 
while the priests of Pluto could venture in with impunity.”" The solution of the 


“7 Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 157, Tauchnitz). 


1] 


if 
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mystery was, that the exhalation from the cavern being carbonic acid gas, was heavier 
than the external air, and being confined within the fence settled upon the ground, so 
that cattle carrying their heads low, and inhaling the poison, died from the effects ; 
but the priests, who stood erect, and breathed above the height of the enclosure, were 
out of reach of the danger. This was foisted upon the vulgar as a miracle. The city at 
that day was a flourishing one, with an amphitheatre and a stadium, and a multitude 


of gorgeous buildings, but is now a ruin. It was called Hierapolis, or the Holy City, 


Fig. 169.—Remains of the Plutonium at Hierapolis. From a photograph by Svoboda 


from the extraordinary nature of the waters, and the wonder of the Plutonium. The 
name at the present day amongst the Turks is Tambouk,”* or Cotton, from the fleecy 
appearance of the cliff on which it stands. 

The town on the traveller’s right, as he passed up the Lycus, and situate about half 
a mile from the river, was Laodicea. It was built upon three or four sand hills at the 
foot of Mount Cadmus, and two small streams, the Asopus on the west, and the Cadmus 
on the east, ran on either side of the city into the Lycus.”® The ruins at the present 
dayare of vast éxtent, and indicate the ancient importance of Laodicea. Amongst 
the most curious of these remains are stone pipes, for conveying water from a neigh- 


228 The commonly received name of Pambouk for Tambouk. St. Paul, p. 357, note. 
or Pambook is said by Renan to be a mistake 2 Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 75, Tauchnitz). 
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bouring eminence into the valley, and then up to the town, which proves (what had been 
denied before) that the ancients understood the great hydraulic principle, that water 
when confined can be made to flow down a descent, and up again to the height of the 
original level.*° In a.p. 60 it was overwhelmed by an earthquake, but from the 


Fig. 170.—Coin of Laodicea. From the British Museum. 
Obv. Head with legend Iepa SvyxAnros (Sacred Senate).—Rev. Figure seated, with legend Aaodicewy . . . (of the Laodiceans . . .), 


wealth of its inhabitants it soon recovered itself to be again overthrown, Its utter 
destruction by violence from the struggles of nature has been referred to as a striking 
illustration of the warning uttered in the Apocalypse, ‘ Because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spwe thee out of my mouth. Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock,” *8? 

If the traveller, after leaving Laodicea and Hierapolis, continued his route up the 
valley of the Lycus for twelve miles farther, he came to Colosse, a city on his right 
hand—i.e. on the south bank of the river—standing on a plain about one league wide 
from north to south, and four long from east to west.* The ruins, consisting of a 


Fig. 171.—Coins of Colosse. From Pellerin, 


These three coins are given to show how, even in the most ancient times, the name of this city was differently spelt. In 
the first coin we have KoAogoynvay, in the second KwAoconvwy, and in the third KoAooynvwv. But they all confirm the 
reading ot Colosse instead of Colasse. 


theatre and other public buildings, with broken columns strewn over a considerable 
space, still mark the spot. On the left, or northern, bank was the Necropolis, and 


*° Hamilton's Asia Minor, i.515. The fact of 33 For an account of Colossee see Hamilton’s 
their knowledge of this principle is also con- Asia Minor, and Arundell’s Asia Minor. ‘The 
firmed by Pliny, who observes: Aquam surgere name is sometimes written Colosse and some- 
in sublime opus fuerit e plumbo veniat. Subit times Colasse, but according to the general 
altitudinem exortus sui. N. H. xxxi. 31. usage of the coins, though they vary, Colosse is 

. See Fasti Sacri, p. 319, No. 1889. the true spelling. See Mionnet, iv. p. 267-268 ; 

Rev. iti. 16, 20, vii. p. 540, 541; Waddington, Voy. Num. p. 20. 
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the tombs are still to be seen. There is now not a single inhabitant of Colosse— 
they all rest in their last homes. There can be no doubt that this is the site of the 
town, but the wonder spoken of by Herodotus is still a problem. He speaks of Colossee 
thus: “Colossz is a great city of Phrygia, at which the Lycus entering into a chasm 
in the ground disappears, then after little more than half a mile rises again and dis- 
7234 The Lycus has been traced all the way from the 
Meander to its source, and no such marvel appears. Hamilton has suggested the 


following solution: *° He says that a little below Colosse the Lycus enters a narrow 


charges itself into the Meander. 


gorge, with steep banks on each side, which have been gradually raised by the extra- 
ordinary nature of the streams which there run into it from the north and south. The 
waters of these rills, he says, are so impregnated with calcareous matter, that they 
incrust everything they touch; insomuch that they are continually filling up old 
channels and forming others, and the high banks through which the Lycus here 
flows have, in the course of centuries, been raised by successive layers from these 
deposits, He supposes that anciently the river was actually overarched in this way, but 
That this 
gorge is the chasm alluded to by Herodotus he thinks probable, from the statement of 


that by some violence of nature the superstructure has been broken down, 


the Byzantine historian, Curopalates, who speaks of it as being at the confluence of 
certain rivulets,”** and it is the fact that several tributary streams which run past 
Colosse all unite with the Lycus at this narrow chaunel. One of them is the Ak Soo, 
or White River, which has the same peculiar property of incasing any substance cast 
into it with a thick incrustation, This explains the remarkable observation of Pliny, 
that there is a river at Colosse which will conyert brick into stone.2*7 Indeed, such 
is the petrifying power even of the main stream of the Lycus, from the influx of these 
waters, that the mills erected upon it, unless they are frequently scoured, would 
soon become choked up by the accumulation of the calcareous silt. Xenophon 
describes Colossx in his time as a great city, populous and flourishing ;*°° and Pliny 
classes it amongst the oppida celeberrima of Phrygia ;*° and so it continued for some 
centuries after the Christian era, but gradually it decayed, and Chonas, three miles to 
the south, at the foot of the mountain, grew up in its place. By many Chonas has 
been identified with Colossz.”*° 


24 Kodoooas, row peyddny Ppvyins, ev TH AvKos 
rorapos es xaopa ys eoBaddov adaviferar, érevra 
dict oradlav os pddustad Ky TevTe avadawopevos 
exO.d0t Kal otros es Tov Maiavdpor, Herod. vii. 30 ; 
and so Pliny: Subeunt terras, rursusque red- 
duntur Lycus in Asia, Erasinus in Argolica, 
Tigris in Mesopotamia. N. H. ii. 106; and see 
Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 75, Tauch.). 

235) Volsi.p.oLl. 

235 Mndé tas Tov ydoparos onpayyas ev orep of 
mappeovTes TroTapol ekeioe Xovevdpevor Ova THs TOU 
dpxistparnyou madaas érdnulas Kat Oeoonpetas. 


Curopalat. Hist. p. 652, cited 2 Arundell, 178. 

*87 In Colossis flumen est quo lateres conjecti 
lapides extrahuntur. Hist. Nat. xxxi. 20. 

88 Kipos dé wppato amd Sapdéwy cal e&edavver 
bua rhs Avdias orabpods y mapacdyyas KB’ emi top 
MaiavSpov morapov: rovrov SdiaBds, eEedavver Sid 
Ppvyias orabpov Eva trapacdyyas 7 eis KoNooods, 
moALv oikovpevny evOaipova Kal peydAnv. Xenoph. 
Anab. ii. 2. 

ao Abii E dels yg 2S le 

+4 As Leake, Asia Minor, p. 254, and Arundell, 
Asia Minor, p.161. Arundell is thought to be in 
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Who was the energetic preacher that first converted the Colossians, Laodiceans, 
and Hierapolitans, is not recorded expressly ; but that it was one of Paul’s followers, 
we may conclude from the fact of Paul having addressed letters to them. A passage 
in the Colossians leads us to surmise that this envoy was Epaphroditus, or Epaphras, 


Fig. 172.— View of Chonas. From Arundell, who thinks that Chonas represents the ancient Colosse, 


Born at Colosse,"4! he had heard the word at Ephesus, and became a disciple and 
attached follower of Paul. We shall find him hereafter, sometimes in Asia, some- 


times in Macedonia, and sometimes even at Rome, in the service of the Apostle. 


error in placing Colossee at Chonas (fig. 172), but 
he furnishes some curious details which illus- 
trate the temporary submergence of the Lycus, 
and its reappearance. In journeying to Chonas 
from Denizli (which lay on the south-west), he 
had for some time a rivulet on his left-hand, but 
imperceptibly he lost it, and on advancing further 
he again discovered it issuing from the lime- 
stone rock, and making its way northward into 
the plain. This stream (called the Kiouk Bonar) 
he imagined to be the Cadmus, which is described 
by Strabo, xii. 8 (p. 75, Tauch.), as earthing itself 
as wellas the Lycus. He made some attempt to 
ascertain the spot where the rivulet had buried 


itself, but the want of time prevented his finding 
it. He arrived at Chonas itself fifty minutes 
afterwards. The city was situate at the north- 
ern foot of mount Cadmus, and atthe back, or 
south, was a deep ravine, from which a stream 
issued, and he was informed that on reaching 
the town the stream sank underground, and rose 
again a little below. He was also told that the 
river Ak-khan, which struck the road two hours 
from Denizli, and two and a half from Chonas, 
secreted itself ina chasm at three hours higher 
up, and re-emerged at an interval of 800 fathoms. 
*4l Coloss. iv. 12. 


THE SITE OF LAODICEA. From Laborde. 


THE THEATRE AND OTHER REMAINS OF HIERAPOLIS, From Laborde. 


The spectator is looking south, over the valley of the Lycus, in the direction of Laodicea. 
To face Vol. i. p. 360. 
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Aman of this active and enterprising character would naturally, when the light 
dawned upon himself, be anxious to impart it to his fellow-countrymen. With a 
commission from Paul, he set about the work of planting a church at Colosse, and 
with the assistance of Philemon, a wealthy Colossian who had also been converted by 
Paul,” his efforts were crowned with success. “The Gospel,” writes Paul to the 
Colossians, “is come unto you as it is in all the world, and bringeth forth fruit as it 
doth also in you, since the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truth, as ye 
also learnt it of Epaphras, our dear fellow-servant, who is for you a faithful minister of 
Christ.” **° Epaphras, when he quitted Colosse on his return to Paul, appears to have 
constituted Archippus the bishop or presbyter of the city, under whose auspices the 
rising church flourished and increased. But there was as yet no public building for 
divine worship, and they met in the private house of the wealthy Philemon. Almost 
the last words in the Epistle to the Colossians are, “Say to Archippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it ;’** and again, 
Paul, in writing to Philemon, sends his benediction to “ Archippus, our fellow-soldier, 
and to the church in thy (Philemon’s) house.” 4° 

We have still fewer particulars respecting the conversion of Laodicea and Hiera- 
polis; but as these cities were not far distant from Colossz, and were all included in 
one and the same circuit of Asia (the Cibyratic), and must have had frequent commu- 
nication with each other, we can readily suppose that the light of the Gospel would 
soon shine upon them also. Epaphras, again, was either the original founder of these 
churches, or, at least, was an earnest promoter of the cause, or Paul in his Epistle to 
the Colossians, would not have used such language as this: “I bear him (Epaphras) 
record that he hath a great zeal for you, and for them at Laodicea and them in Hiera- 
polis.”*® The church at Laodicea seems to have been placed under the care of 
Nymphas, in whose house they met for public worship; for Paul writes, “Salute the 
brethren which are in Laodicea, and Nymphas and the church which is in his 
house.” 747 
Paul had been now (October, a.p. 56) between two and three years at Ephesus, 


? 


and as he “had no certain dwelling-place,” it was time to struggle on towards the 
prize of his high calling, through other scenes. He was particularly anxious to visit 
Rome, the more so as Paul at Corinth had become acquainted with so many Romans, 
who, like Aquila and Priscilla, had retired to the capital of Achaia for refuge. But 
even Rome was to be only a temporary resting-place, for the ulterior object was 
Spain, a country in which Christianity had never been planted, and therefore a field 
of labour ardently coveted by an Apostle who was ever reluctant to reap where he 
had not sown. Paul, however, had much on his hands before he could gratify the 


secret yearning ‘of his heart. He had but recently laid the foundations of the 
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churches in Macedonia and Achaia, and it was necessary to examine into their state, 
to supply defects in the fabrics hastily erected, and to counteract the inroads of 
invading disorders. He had also undertaken to make a collection amongst them for 
the poor saints of Jerusalem. Of all the churches which he planted, none, perhaps, 
had a stronger hold on his affections than Corinth—in none was there so much eyil 
mixed up with so much good—and the training of so wayward a child required the 
utmost care of the watchful parent. Paul also had made a longer stay with them 
than at any other place, except Ephesus, and a degree of intimacy had sprung up 
which bound the Apostle to them by the most tender ties. The plan therefore he 
now proposed to himself was, after remaining some months longer at Ephesus, to sail 
direct for Corinth, and proceed thence to Macedonia, then to return again to Corinth on 
his route to Jerusalem, and finally to pass through Rome into Spain. Paul, referring 
to this period, writes thus to the Corinthians: “I was minded to come unto you 
before, that ye might have a second benefit; and to pass by you into Macedonia, and 
to come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be brought on my way 
toward Judea. 

Having resolved upon this plan, he conveyed an intimation of it to the Corinthian 
church, and at the same time announced his purpose of setting on foot a collection 
amongst the Corinthians for the poor Hebrews. The Corinthians in reply expressed 
great pleasure at the prospect of the Apostle’s return, and they seem also to have 
cheerfully, and even joyfully, accepted the invitation to open a subscription for the 
church of Jerusalem; for the Apostle writes to them the year following: “As 
touching the ministering to the saints, it is superfluous for me to write to you; for I 
know the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, 
that Achaia was ready a year ago, and your zeal hath provoked very many.’ 

It was at the beginning of a.p. 57, and when the Apostle was thinking of 
commencing his journey, that he received from Corinth, through the household of 
Chloe, intelligence of a distressing character, and which totally deranged his precon- 
ceived intentions. The information thus communicated was—J rst, that serious 
divisions had sprung up in the Corinthian church. After the Apostle had left them 
his steps had been followed by Apollos, who, as we have seen, had originally possessed 
a very imperfect knowledge of the Christian scheme, and had since been better 
instructed by Aquila and Priscilla, but he had still carried with him to Corinth some 
peculiar views. He was a powerful preacher, and had become very popular there, 
and his congregation, standing aloof from the rest of the community, had formed 
itself into a separate sect. Some indiscreet Christians of Jerusalem, where the law 
of Moses was still rigidly observed even by the church, had also found their way to 
Corinth, and by magnifying the dignity of Peter as the chief of the twelve, and 
insisting on obedience to the Mosaic ritual, had given rise at Corinth to a Judaizing 
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Certain it is 
that at Corinth the robe of Christ, which should be without seam, was rent by 
schism. 


party, entertaining opinions not in conformity with the Pauline creed. 


“Tt hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren,” writes the Apostle, 
“by them which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. 
Now, this I say, that every one of you saith I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ.” ?°° 

A second charge laid at the door of the Corinthian church was that of gross 
Corinth had ever been the seat of the lustful passions, and some of the 
brethren had not yet learnt to wear the white garment of Christian purity. The 
Apostle received private information that one of the converts was living in fornication 
with his father’s wife, his own stepmother! This was an enormity which, even 
among the heathen, who indulged otherwise the carnal appetites with little scruple, 
was deemed an offence of unpardonable wickedness, and in some places was even 
punishable with death.*' “It is reported commonly that there is fornication among 
you, and such fornication as is not so much as named among the Gentiles, that one 
should have his father’s wife.” ?°? 


immorality. 


A third scandal in the Corinthian church was of a less aggravated character, but 
bringing great discredit on the Christian community, viz. a revengeful prosecution 
Even in the instance of fornication 
before referred to, it is not unlikely that the father, who had been robbed of his wife 
by his own son, had commenced an action for damages in some court of law. 


of wrongdoers before the heathen tribunals. 


Certainly the church had suffered by a spirit of resentment in some of its members, 
who had taken legal proceedings for the redress of either real or supposed injuries. 
Such a course was as unnecessary as it was contrary to the Christian spirit. Private 
arbitration was then the common mode of settling differences, and the award could 
be enforced by law; not only so, but the Jews were forbidden by the Rabbinical 
traditions to go before a Gentile judge,** and were permitted by the Romans through- 
out the empire to have a special judicature of their own; and the early Christians, 
who, from worshipping one God and rejecting polytheism, were accounted Jews, were 
not improbably allowed the same privilege.” “Dare any of you,” writes the Apostle, 
“haying a matter against another, go to law before the unjust and not before the 
Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? and if the world 
Know ye 


saints ? 
shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 


S008 I Conair 

*1 Nubit genero socrus nullisauspicibus, nullis 
auctoribus, funestis ominibus omnium omnibus. 
O mulieris scelus incredibile et preter hance unam 
inomni vita inaudittm! O libidinem effrenatam 
et indomitam! O audaciam singularem! Cic. 
pro Cluentio, v. 14. And see Suet. Tib. 35; and 
numerous passages cited by Wetstein, 1 Cor. y. 1, 
from writers sacred and profane. 
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25 Statutum est, ad quod omnes Israelite 
obligantur, eum qui litem cum alio habet, non 
debere eam tractare coram Gentilibus. Tanch- 
uma, f. 92, 2, cited by Wetstein, whom see on 
MNCoreview le 

*4 Thus the Essenes determined their own 
controversies. Jos. Bell. ii. 8, 9. 
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not that we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain to this life? If 
then ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are 
little esteemed in the church. I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is not a 
wise man among you? no, not one that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? 
But brother goeth to law with brother, and that before the unbelievers.” ** 

A fourth ground of complaint, and almost incredible at the present day, was con- 
nected with the celebration of the Eucharist. This sacrament, in the Apostolic age, 
was either itself a feast or was accompanied with one, and the Corinthian congrega- 
tions had outraged all Christian decency, not only by an exclusive spirit in forming 
themselves into parties at the Lord’s table, but by eating and drinking as if they were 
partaking of an ordinary banquet. The rich brought their luxuries, and the poor 
had not enough to eat. “Ye come together,” says the Apostle, “not for the better, 
but for the worse. For first of all, when ye come together in the church, I hear that 
there be divisions among you, and I partly believe it; for there must be also heresies 
among you, that they which are approved may be made manifest among you. When 
ye come together therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s supper; for in 
eating every one taketh before other his own supper, and one is hungry and another 
is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat and drink in? or despise ye the 
church of God, and shame them that have not? What shall I say to you? shall I 
praise you in this? I praise you not.” 

These painful tidings, indirectly conveyed to the Apostle, caused him infinite 
anxiety. What course was he to adopt under circumstances so embarrassing? If 
he persevered in the intention of an immediate visit to Corinth, it was impossible for 
him not to inflict exemplary punishment on the offenders; yet how repugnant was 
this to the feelings of warm affection which he entertained towards them! His more 
than parental love dictated a total alteration of his plans. Instead of crossing direct 
to Corinth, as he had before intended, and passing thence to Macedonia, he now resolved 
on first visiting Macedonia (which would give the Corinthians an opportunity of 
repentance), and then proceeding to Corinth and spending the winter there. He also 
proposed to dispatch two of his most trustworthy followers to Corinth to rectify, if 
possible, the prevailing abuses, that when the Apostle himself arrived he might come 
in peace, and not with the rod. It is to this project of passing through Macedonia 
first, contrary to his former purpose, that the Apostle alludes in the following 
passage of his letter to the Corinthians, and which, without a knowledge of the 
above circumstances, would not be fully understood. “Now I will come unto you, 
when I shall pass through Macedonia; for I do pass through Macedonia ;”?*' or, as it 
might be paraphrased, “I say, when I shall pass through Macedonia, for I have 
changed the route before laid down, and intend now, instead of sailing from Ephesus 
to Corinth direct, to visit Macedonia in the first instance.” 
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The disciples whom the Apostle selected to send to Corinth were Timothy and 
Erastus. The former had now served an apprenticeship of several years in the 
Christian ministry, and his ardent zeal, and amiable manners, and unaffected piety, 
rendered him the fittest instrument to be employed on $0 delicate a mission. ‘ For 
this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which be in Christ, as I 


° Erastus was a Corinthian, and a man of 


teach every where in every church.”” 
authority amongst them, and the following year was chamberlain of the city.2° It 
might well be hoped, therefore, that their united labours would produce the happiest 
results. Having thus settled his plans anew, the Apostle conveyed an intimation 
to Corinth of what was proposed. 

Timothy and Erastus proceeded on their journey by way of Macedonia. This 
would interpose a little delay; but as Paul was now about to visit Macedonia first, 
and intended to start at an early day, it was necessary to put the Macedonians on 
their guard, that they might prepare for his reception, particularly with reference to 
the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. Timothy was charged on reaching 
Corinth to await the Apostle’s arrival there, and Erastus would naturally remain at 
Corinth as his native place. It is to the particular juncture of the foregoing cireum- 
stances that the writer of the Acts refers in the following passage: ‘“ After these 
things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through Mace- 
donia and Achaia to go to Jerusalem, saying, after I have been there I must also see 
Rome. So he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, Timotheus 
and Erastus, but he himself stayed in Asia for a season.” **° 

Timothy and Erastus probably took their departure from Ephesus about February, 
a.p. 57. While they were on their passage, the announcement that the Apostle had 
delayed his visit to Corinth reached that city by a more direct route, and excited a 
variety of feelings, and was made the subject of much strange comment. Some 
affected to say that he was trifling with them, and though he had promised to 
return, he never meant to return at all; others may have conjectured the true 
cause, but at present it was only conjecture, for it was not until the sincere contrition 
of the Corinthian church that the Apostle opened his heart to them in these solemn 
words, “I call God for a record upon my soul, that to spare you I came not as yet 
unto Corinth.” 7 

The end of the matter at Corinth was, that as various questions were then 
agitating the Corinthian church, and the Apostle was not to be expected for some 
time, they should address a letter to him upon the subject of their doubts. An epistle 
from the Corinthians was drawn up accordingly, and was forwarded to Paul at 
Ephesus. It dees not appear who was the bearer of it, but Stephanas, the first 
convert at Corinth, and Fortunatus and Achaicus (who were perhaps his sons), either 
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62 The letter, so far as the 


contents can be collected, was something to the following effect :— 
“Tap Expers AND BRETHREN oF THE CHURCH or CorINTH, To Paun, AN APOSTLE OF 


carried it themselves, or accompanied those who did. 


JESUS CHRIST,—GREETING. 

“We give thanks unto God, that the church planted by you at Corinth increases 
more and more. The disciples multiply daily, both at Corinth and in the parts 
adjacent. We trust also that the lives of the saints are an example to unbelievers, 
and many have been converted to Christ from seeing, we think, the fruits of faith in 
the conduct of the brethren.” 

“We certify you, that we have been longing for your coming as promised, and 
that when lately your message reached us that your journey to us was deferred for 
the present, we had great sorrow, and many amongst us fear lest we should be again 
disappointed.”** 

“Seeing that the time of your return to us is uncertain, we have deemed it meet 
to write unto you touching various questions which have arisen amongst us, and 
which (to put an end to disputes amongst ourselves) we would fain refer to your 
determination. 

“Upon the subject of marriage there are such doubts as these: some think that the 
purity of the Gospel requires that man and wife should no longer live as they have 
been wont, but that they should lead a life of total abstinence.” 

“ Again, it is the opinion of some that husbands who have lost their wives, and 
wives who have lost their husbands, should continue in that state.” By others, 
however, it is maintained that a second marriage is free from all objection. 

“Some again say, that for just cause a man may put away his wife, and a wife 
leave her husband, and marry again. They insist, for instance, that if a husband be 
converted, and the wife remain an infidel, he may put her away, or if a wife be 
converted, and the husband remain an infidel, she may leave him." 

“But the great question is, as to marriage in the case of bachelors and maidens, 
whether they may or not as good Christians marry at all; for some say that the 
saints ought to live only to God, and that they can do so more effectually as single 
than as married. This point concerns not only the parties themselves, but also 
parents who are perplexed what course to pursue as to their daughters, whether to 
betroth them or not. To some it appears hard to lay any restraint upon the natural 
inclinations of their children, and they doubt whether, what is insisted upon for their 
good, may not in practice produce an eyil.?* 

“We now pass to another matter of difference—how believers ought to demean 
themselves as regards idol sacrifices. 
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“You know that aforetime we Gentiles were wont on the festival of any idol to 
attend the temple, and sitting down at the table to partake of the feast. Now many 
amongst us think that there is still no unlawfulness in this; for as touching things 
offered unto idols, say they, we are persuaded that we all have knowledge, and 
therefore the partaking of the meats with that conviction cannot work any evil in the 
mind of the believer." Certainly the disciples having been accustomed to these 
banquets are desirous of still joining: in them if it can be allowed.?"” Nay, they are 
subject to ridicule and persecution from their fellow-citizens for not attending,” and 
some of the brethren openly murmur at being debarred from what they hold to be 
an innocent matter.” We know, indeed, that such feasts (particularly in the temple 
of the great goddess of the city) are accompanied with fornication, and other impure 


273 


rites, but from these the believers would be careful to abstain. However, the more 
devout amongst us have set their faces against frequenting the temples at all, and say 
that the saints ought not to place themselves in the way of temptation.“ We would, 
therefore, be advised by you what line of conduct the brethren should pursue in this 
matter. 

“ Another doubt connected with the same subject is this: it is well known that a 
great part of the meat sold in the public market is supplied from victims offered 
to idols. May the believer buy any meats, asking no question, or must he first 
ascertain how and whence they were obtained ??” 

“Again, the greater proportion of our fellow-citizens are still idolaters, but we 
have never understood that the saints are forbidden to associate with the uncon- 
verted. Now it happens that the disciples are from time to time invited as guests to 
the houses of unbelievers, and various meats are set upon the table. It is likely that 
many of such meats are from the victims offered to idols. May the believer eat on 
such occasions without question the meats set before him, or must he in point of 
conscience inquire first whether such meats are free from the pollution of idolatry ??"° 

“ We would also ask your opinion on certain things pertaining to the discipline of 
the Church. Where, indeed, you gave us any express directions, we remember you 
in all things, and keep the ordinances as you delivered them to us; but there are 
some points which, not having been then in dispute, remain to be determined by 
you. 

“Ought, then, the man in preaching or praying to have his head covered or 
uncovered? We, also, would have the same question resolved in the case of the 
woman.” 


* * * * * * * 279 


“Concerning the gifts of the Spirit (rév mvevpatixov) there are also disputes. 
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“Some amongst us speak with tongues; others are expounders of Scripture 
(rpopytac); others are teachers (dvddexaror); and so forth. Now for preserving 
order in the church it is necessary that the precedence amongst these parties 
should be settled. Are such as speak with tongues entitled to a preference over 
expounders of Scripture, or the latter over the former? Thus it happens that when 
in the church the time of preaching has arrived one brother would speak in a 
tongue, while another would expound the Scripture. The latter all understand ; the 
former is intelligible only to a few, or it may be to none. Sometimes an interpreter 
is present, and sometimes ‘not. Who, in such a case, is to precede? Again, such as 
speak with tongues, as acting upon inspiration, sometimes rise two or three together, 
and then no little confusion prevails.’ It seemed good to us, therefore, to ask you by 
what rule the church should be guided in these matters. 

“There have also lately risen up amongst us certain men™ called Sophists (co¢or), 
who, incredible as it may appear, insist that there neither is, nor can be, any resur- 
rection from the dead, for that in the nature of things it is impossible that bodies 
when resolved into their original elements can ever again be compounded—that, in 
fact, the material particles pass successively into other bodies, and that a general 
resurrection would involve the absurdity that the same matter could at one and the 
same time exist in distinct bodies; and other objections drawn, they say, from 
philosophy, are urged by them, and thereby the faith of the common sort of 
disciples (who cannot answer such subtle reasoning) is not a little shaken.** We 
could not pass over in silence the existence of such doctrines, as, unless they be 
confuted, we fear they may gain ground. 

“Finally, as regards the contribution which some time siice you exhorted us to 
make for the poor saints at Jerusalem, we earnestly desire to further so laudable an 
object by all the means in our power. We wait only to hear from you in what manner 
such a collection should be set on foot; whether it should be made at once, or at 
intervals ; whether it should be begun immediately, or not until your arrival amongst 
us. The church will readily follow whatever directions you may give us in this 
respect." 

“ Know that Apollos, while he was with us, was very useful in the ministry; and 
as you cannot yourself revisit us at present, we would that Apollos, who left us for 
Ephesus, and is, we hear, still tarrying there, should, if he can conveniently, return 
to us again.”* 

“Trusting soon to hear from you touching the various matters about which we 
have written, and also to see you shortly, we bid you, heartily, Farewell.” 

It will be observed that in this letter no allusion is made to the irregularities 
which had inyaded the Corinthian church ; so far from it, that throughout there is 
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an air of complacency and self-gratulation. The Apostle, however, during his absence 
never ceased to keep a watchful eye upon his flock, and having been apprised of the 
prevailing abuses, he had already dispatched Timothy and Erastus round by Mace- 
donia to arrest the progress of the mischief. The presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus, 
and Achaicus, who came with the letter, now enabled the Apostle to acquaint himself 
more in detail with the exact state of the Corinthian church. ‘The result of his 
inquiries filled him with the deepest sorrow, and he saw that not a moment was to be 
lost.in applying a remedy. Numerous questions had been referred to him for his 
decision, and this gave him an opportunity in penning a reply to administer a sharp 
rebuke, and, while he appealed to the better feeling of the church, to threaten them, 
if they remained hardened, with the rod of punishment. He proposed, at the same 
time, to forward the Epistle direct to Corinth by the hands of Titus, to be accom- 
panied by another, who was probably Trophimus. Titus was charged to examine into 
the state of the Corinthian church, and rectify the disgraceful disorders of it. The 
execution of these commands would, of course, in great measure supersede the office 
which had been committed to Timothy, who had been sent to Corinth, but, taking the 
circuitous route, had gone round by Macedonia. The further progress of Timothy 
towards Corinth was, therefore, countermanded, and he was directed to rejoin the 
Apostle at Ephesus with all expedition. The message, however, might not overtake 
him before his arrival at Corinth ; and in that case he was to unite his endeavours 
with Titus, and return with him. 

The task assigned to Titus was one of no little difficulty, and would call for the 
exercise, at the same time, of great firmness and discretion. Titus himself had great 
misgivings as to the result; but the Apostle would not believe that his labours at 
Corinth had been expended in vain, and with gentle earnestness removed the doubts 
of Titus; pointed out the favourable features of the Corinthian character, and bade 
him expect success in his mission. This confidence was not misplaced, and the recep- 
tion of Titus was all that the Apostle could have wished, as he afterwards triumphantly 
declared, “ Therefore we were comforted in your comfort; yea, and exceedingly the 
more joyed we for the joy of Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by you all. For 
if I have boasted any thing to him of you, [am not ashamed; but as we spake of all 
things to you in truth, even so our boasting, which I made before Titus, hath been 
found a truth. And his inward affection is more abundant toward you, whilst he 
remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received him. 
I rejoice, therefore, that I have confidence in you in all things.” ** 

The Apostle now sat down to the painful task of writing his letter. He was under 
the necessity of severely reproving those who were beloved by him with more than a 
father’s affection ; but he gave no expression to the tender feelings by which he was 
moved, lest haply the reprimand might lose some of its poignancy. It was many 
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months after, and when the Corinthians had repented, that he made the confession. 
“Out of much affliction and anguish of heart, 1 wrote unto you with many tears, not 
that ye should be grieved, but that ye might know the love which I have more abun- 
dantly unto you.” **° 

In the address of the letter the Apostle associates with himself Sosthenes. The 
last time we heard of Sosthenes was at Corinth, when, as a ruler of the synagogue, he 
had led the attack upon Paul before Gallio, and had been beaten by the indignant 
Greeks. Since that time Apollos had visited Corinth, and mightily convinced the 
Jews, and Sosthenes, amongst others, had become a convert. Apollos and Sosthenes 
had since joined the Apostle at Ephesus, and as the latter had great weight with the 
Corinthian church, it was thought that the prefixing his name at the head of the 
Epistle might give additional force to the appeal. 

The Epistle was written about the Passover. a.p. 57,°*" as is evident from a passage 
in the letter itself. “ Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
Purge out, therefore, the old leaven that ye may be a new lump ; as ye are wnleavened, 
for even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. Therefore, let us keep the feast, wot with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.”*** And with this date tallies the subsequent passage : 
“ But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost ; for a great door and effectual hath been 
opened unto me, and there are many adversaries.” **° 

After the usual salutation from himself and Sosthenes (i. 1), and the expression of 
thankfulness for the many graces bestowed upon the Corinthian church (i. 4), he opens 
the first part of his Epistle, in which he applies himself to the correction of the abuses 
by which the church had been lately disgraced. Under this head he first (i. 10) 
reproyes the divisions amongst them, that one was a Paulite, and another a follower of 
Apollos, and another of Cephas, and he expatiates by way of episode on the nothing- 
ness of cod/a, or worldly wisdom, on which the Greeks so much prided themselves, 
the source of all the schisms which had arisen amongst them: “ Let no man deceive 
himself. If any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool that he may be wise.”’**° With codéa, he throughout the Epistle contrasts 
ayatn, or love, which he so finely describes in ¢. xii. He then (v, 1) adverts to the 
notorious sin in the Corinthian church, the flagrant case of fornication between one 
of the brethren and his father’s wife. Heat once passes sentence on the male offender, 
and directs that he may be delivered over unto Satan, the form of expression at that 
time for excommunication from the church—* I verily, as absent in body, but present 
in spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, concerning him that hath so 
done this deed—In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto 


6D Oor? 1) 4 87 See Fasti Sacri, p. 808, No. 1836. 288 1 Cor. v. 6-8. 
“9 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 9. 200 1 Cor. iii. 18. 
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Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.”**? As to the woman, it would seem that she was not a believer, and 
therefore the Apostle assumes no jurisdiction over her: “For what have I to do to 
judge them also that are without ? do not ye judge them that are within? but them 
that are without God judgeth. Therefore put away from among yourselves that 


97 292 


wicked man. In vi. 1, the Apostle adverts to the third irregularity, viz. their 
litigiousness, and tells them that they ought not, by wronging one another, to give rise 
to disputes ; but that if they had questions one with another, they should submit them 
to arbitration amongst themselves, and not entail scandal on the church by bringing 
their quarrels before Pagan tribunals, and he concludes this part of his Epistle 
(ver. 9-20) by some general reflections, both on fornication, injustice, and the like, the 
crimes he had been reprobat:ng. 

At c. vi. begins the second part of the Epistle, in which the Apostle handles, in 
order, the various subjects which had been propounded in the letter received from 
the Corinthians; as first (vii.) the questions relating to marriage; then (viii.) the 
conduct of Christians with respect to the idol-feasts of the heathen; and (xi.) 
decency of behaviour at church (in the course of which he rebukes the manner in 
which they received the Eucharist). Then he treats (xii. to end of xiv.) of the nature 
and value of spiritual gifts (ra mvevpatixa), and (xv.) of the doctrines which had been 
broached amongst the Corinthians by the heretics who denied the resurrection from 
the dead. 

In c. xvi. the Apostle advances to the third part of his letter, in which he recom- 
mends them to make the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem by laying by some- 
thing on every first day of the week, that when the Apostle arrived every one might 
have in readiness what, according to his means, he was able to contribute. 

The Apostle, in conclusion (xvi. 5), adverts to some personal matters. Thus he tells 
them (but without, at this time, stating his reasons) the alteration which had been 
made in his plans—that he now proposed to pass through Macedonia first, and that on 
reaching Corinth he should make some stay there, or even remain the winter with 
them, but that he did not propose to leave Ephesus until after Pentecost, as he was 
now making great progress there. ‘“ Now I will come unto you when I shall pass 
through Macedonia (for I do pass through Macedonia), and it may be that I will abide, 
yea, and winter with you, that ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever I go ; 
for I will not see you now in passing, but I trust to tarry a while with you if the Lord 
permit.”*°? Further, the Apostle (xvi. 10, 11) bids the Corinthians give a cordial 
reception to Timothy ¢f he came, and to send him back with Titus and Trophimus.?"4 
As to Apollos, the Apostle tells the Corinthians that he had conveyed to him their 
request, that he ‘should return to Corinth, but that he could not at present con- 


21 1 Cor. v. 3-5. 283 1 Cor. xvi. 5-7. 
*2 1 Cor. vy. 12,18. rdov rovnpév. 2 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
ob 2 
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veniently comply with it (xvi. 12). The Apostle then strongly recommends to the 
Corinthian church Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, an exhortation dictated per- 
haps by the fear lest the Corinthians might suppose that Paul’s knowledge of the 
disorders in the church had been derived through them. ‘The Apostle, however, had 
before guarded against this inference, by stating that he had received the intelligence 
through the household of Chloe. The Epistle itself ran as follows :*°°— 


[The t/alics indicate the variations from the Authorized Version. The words in brackets, 
thus [ ], are not expressed, but only implied, in the Greek. ] 
cut. “Pau, cantep [to BE] an ApostLE or Jesus CHRIST THROUGH THE WILL OF 
2 Gop, AND SOSTHENES OUR BROTHER, UNTO THE CHURCH OF GOD WHICH IS AT 
CoRINTH—TO THEM THAT ARE SANCTIFIED IN CHRIST JESUS, CALLED [TO BE| 
SAINTS, WITH ALL THAT IN EVERY PLACE CALL UPON THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST 

3 our LorD, BOTH THEIRS AND OURS—GRACE BE UNTO YOU, AND PEACE, FROM Gop 
our Farner, AND rrom THE Lorp Jesus Curist. 

“JT thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is 
given you by Jesus Christ; that in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
in all utterance, and in all knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ hath 
been confirmed in you, so that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the 
revelation®®® of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall also confirm you unto the end, 
that ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is 
faithful, by whom ye have been called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

10 “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you, 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 


OONAaTE 


The date of the Epistle appears from the donia).” 1 Cor, xvi. 5. 

contents. 5. The Epistle was written at the time of 
1. Paul was in Asia at the time. “The the Passover, for the Apostle pointedly alludes 

churches of As/a salute you.” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. to the celebration of it as in observance at the 

And at Ephesus: “TI will tarry at Zphesus until time. “ Purge out, therefore, the old leaven that 


Pentecost.” 1 Cor. xvi. 8. ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened, for 


2. It was written after his second visit to 
Galatia in A.p. 54, when the collection was made 
for the poor Hebrews. ‘ Concerning the collec- 
tion for the saints, as Ihave given order to the 
churches of Galatia, so do ye.” 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

3. And after the mission of Zimothy and 
Erastus at the beginning of the year A.D. 57. 
“For this cause haye I sent unto you 7imotheus,” 
Wee Coraivy. lf. 

4. And after he had made a change in his 
own plans as to his route on leaving Ephesus. 
“Now I will come unto you when I shall pass 
through Macedonia (for J do pass through Mace- 


even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us. 
Therefore let us keep the feast not with the old 
leaven,” &c. 1 Cor. v. 7. 

6. And this Passover was, of course, subse- 
quent to the mission of Timothy and Erastus at 
the beginning of A.D. 57; and was the Passover 
next before the time fixed for the Apostle’s de- 
parture. “I wiil tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost.” 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 

The Epistle, therefore, was written at the 
Passover of A.D. 57, which began that year on 
7th April. ' 

26 thy amokdduyv. In Eng. ver. “ the coming.” ° 
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11 judgment. 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
ws 


18 
19 


20 


21 


22 


For it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
[which are of the house] of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now 
this I say—that every one of you saith, Iam of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I 
of Cephas,”*’ and I of Christ.”* Is Christ divided ? was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none 
of you, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should say that I had baptized in 
mine own name—and I baptized also the household of Stephanas; besides, I 
know not whether I baptized any other.” 
but to preach the Gospel; not am wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect; for the word®” of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the power of God ; for it 


For Christ sent me not to baptize, 


is written, ‘I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the intelligence of the intelligent’ (Is. xxix. 14).°°' Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? for after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, God was pleased by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe. For the Jews require a sign,*” and the Greeks 


27 Tt does not follow that Peter himself had 
been at Corinth. Fer it is also said, “1 am of 
Christ,” and no one would contend that Christ 
therefore had been there. Dionysius, indeed, 
Bishop of Corinth, asserts that Peter visited 
Corinth: kai yap dude [Peter and Paul] kai és 
Thy nerepav KopwOov durevoavres nds, dpolws 
edidaEav, dpoiws dé kai és tiv Iradiav bpoce bdd- 
Eavres €uaptipnoay Kara Tov avtov xpdvov. EKuseb. 
ii. 25. But Dionysius had probably no other 
authority for this than the surmise arising from 
the above passage in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. If Peter had been at Corinth, how 
could Paul have said, iii. 6, “I planted, Apollos 
watered,” without making the least reference to 
Peter? Had Peter either planted or watered at 
Corinth, his name would surely have been men- 
tioned with Paul and Apollos. 

“288 Tt has been much disputed who are the 
persons here referred to. According to some the 
party ot Christ were those who were the followers 
of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, the near relative, 
ie. the half-brother of Christ. According to 
others they were the neutrals of the Corinthian 
church, who took neither Paul, nor Cephas, nor 
Apollos for their pattern, but professed to hold 
Christianity as it came from Christ himself. The 
more probable supposition is, that they were the 
adherents of the Halse Teacher so often referred 
to in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, who 


claimed to have known Christ personally, and to 
be the Apostle of Christ, and so to make known 
his real doctrines. It is against this heretical 
teacher that the Apostle directs his remarks: 
“Tf any man trusteth to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, 
that as he is Christ’s, even so we are Christ’s,” 
2 Cor. x. 7; and again, “ such are false Apostles, 
deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 
the Apostles of Christ,” 2 Cor. xi. 13; and again, 
“though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him no more.” 
2 Cor. v. 16. See a full discussion of the subject 
in Bauer’s Paulus der Apost. 262. 

#9 Paul himself baptized only on special oc- 
casions. Thus the household of Stephanas were 
the first converts of Achaia. See 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
Crispus was a ruler of the synagogue, Acts 
xviii.8. And Paul, for some reason, had a great 
regard for Gaius, for on his second visit to 
Corinth he lodged with him. Rom. xvi. 23. 
The other converts at Corinth were baptized by 
Silvanus, or Timothy, or ‘Titus. 

500 Xdyos. In Eng. ver. “ preaching.” 

®t The quotation agrees with the Septuagint, 
except that the Apostle substitutes a@ernaw for 
Kp Wo. 

802 By a sign is here meant a miraculous dis- 
play of earthly power; the Jews expecting the 
Messiah to be a temporal prince, and stumbling 
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seek after wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified—unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God; because 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men. For behold*” 
are] wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble ;°* but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world that he might shame the wise ; and God 


your calling, brethren, how that not many [of you 


hath chosen the weak things of the world that he might shame the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chogen, yea, and things which are not, that he might bring 


But 


of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us from God wisdom, and 


to nought things that are ;°°° that no flesh should glory in his presence. 


righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption; that, according as it is 
written, ‘He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord’ (Jer. ix. 23, 24).3°° 
“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God; for I determined not 
to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified; and 


307 


I was with you in weakness,°"’ and in fear, and in much trembling, and my 


speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 


at the doctrine of the cross. 


See instances of the 


Jews asking a sign from our Saviour. Matt. 
xiii. 85; xvi. 1; Luke xi. 16; John ii.18; vi. 80. 

803 B\émere. In Eng. ver. “ ye see.” 

*%4 But Christianity was not confined to the 
lower class, for many of the converts occupied a 
prominent position. Amongst the Apostles were 
Peter and Andrew and James and John, who, 
though fishermen, had servants at their com- 
mand, and John was personally acquainted with 
the High Priest Caiaphas. John xvii. 15. 
Amongst the converts in our Lord’s lifetime 
were Joanna, the wife of Chuza, who held the 
high post of steward or procurator to Herod 
Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, Luke viii. 2, and 
Nicodemus a ruler (dpyov), John iii. 1, and 
master (duddckados), John iii. 10, and Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was a member of the Sanhedrim 
(Bovdeurns), Mark xv. 48, Luke xxiil. 50, and 
was wealthy mAovcos), Matt. xxvi 1,57. And 
after the crucifixion we meet with Barnabas, 
who was a landholder, Acts iv. 86; and Corne- 
lius, a centurion, Acts x. 1; and Paul, whose 
education shows him to have been a man of 
mark; and Dionysius, a member of the Areopa- 
gus, the supreme court of judicature at Athens, 
Acts xvii, 84; and Erastus, who was chamberlain 


of the city of Corinth, 6 olkovéuos ris modeos, 


Rom. xvi. 23; and Manaen, the foster-brother of 
Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee, the son or 
grandson of Manaen the Essene, the favourite of 
Herod the Great, ‘Hpadov rod Tetpapyov ovv- 
tpopos, Acts xiii. 1; and Claudia, supposed to be 
the daughter of Cogidunus, King of the Regni in 
Britain (see post, 2 Tim. iv. 21, and note there); 
and the household of Nero, oi ek tis Kaicapos 
oikias, Philipp. iv. 22, amongst whom were pro- 
bably Tryphcena and Tryphosa and Hermes and 
Hermas and Junias, all which names appear in 
the columbarium of the Nero family at Rome. 
See post, Rom. xvi. 11, note, &e. 

8 So Euripides : 

“Opo Ta Ty Pedy, ws Ta Mev TUPyoOUA’ ave 

Ta pydev ovta, Ta be SoxovvT aTwAcoar. 

Troad. 608. 

6 Kavx@pevos ev Kupio kavxdo6o. In the 
LXX. the passage is: pa) ckavydcOw 6 adhos ev Ti 
copia avrod .. . AAW 7) ev TOUT Kavydc Ow 6 KavXo- 


806 


pevos cumeiv Kal ywooke Ort eye eit Kuptos. 

87 The Apostle was probably suffering from 
ophthalmia. He appears to have been afflicted 
with it more particularly during his second 
circuit, in the course of which he made the visit 
to Corinth to which he now alludes. See ante. 
p. 186. 
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88 Suvauews, the display of miraculous power. 
EOS, 
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3. > 7 
& dpOadpos ovk cide, Kal ovs ovK FKOVTE, Kal 


in demonstration of the spirit and of power; that your faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.*°* Howbeit, we speak wisdom 
among the perfect ; yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the rulers of this 
world, that come tonought ; but we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery-— 
the hidden wisdom, which God pre-ordained before the world unto our glory, 
which none of the rulers of this world knew; for had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory; but as 1t is written, ‘ Eye hath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him’ (Js. Ixiv. 4) ;*°° 
but God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit, for the Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man which is in him? Even so the things of God 
knoweth no one, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is of God; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the 
words taught of man’s wisdom, but taught of the Holy Spirit, commending 
spiritual things ¢o the spiritual. But the natural man*”° receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned; but he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged of no man, for ‘ who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, that he may instruct him?’ (Js. xl. 13) ;*"' but we have 
the mind of Christ. 

“ And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto 
carnal, as unto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with 
meat; for hitherto ye were not able [to bear it], but neither now are ye able, 
for ye are yet carnal; for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk after the manner of man? For while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ? 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
I planted ; Apollos watered ;°* but God gave 
So that neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 


even as the Lord gave to each ? 
the increase. 


grees to be noted: 1. The wvevparikds or spiritual 
man. 2. The wWoxixds, the animal or natural 


emt Kapdiay avOparov ovk ave3n, a nroiwacev 6 Ocds 
Tos ayaraow adrév. It is somewhat doubtful 
what is the passage of Scripture here referred to, 
but the nearest is Isaiah lxiv.4. If so, the Apostle 
is citing from memory, and gives a free transla- 
tion. In the LXX. the words are: ad rov 
ai@vos ovk HKovoaper, OSE of dpOadpol pay edov 
Ocdv, TARY gov, Kal Ta €pya gou a roucels Tois 
Uropevovow €deov. 


310 Wuyixds b€ dvOpwros. There are three de- 


man, relying only on human wisdom. 3, The 
TapKLKos or carnal man. 

81 -Tis yap eyve vovv Kuplov ds cupBiBacer 
avtév; In the LXX. the passage is Tis éyvw voiv 
Kupiov; kal ris avrov ctipBovdos eyévero Os cupi- 
Baoet avrov ; 

32 Peter therefore had not taught at Corinth, 
though the Judaising party set him up in opposi- 
tion to Paul. 
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8 watereth, but God that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and he 
that watereth are one, and every man shall receive his own reward according 

9 to his own labour; for we are fellow-workmen of God ; ye are God’s husbandry, 
10 ye are God’s building. According to the grace of God which aas given unto 
me, I, as a wise master-builder, laid the foundation, and another buildeth 

11 thereon. But let every one take heed how he buildeth thereupon: for other 
12 foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus the Christ. But 


313__wood, 


if any man build upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones 
13 hay, straw,** every man’s work shall be made manifest ; for The Day* shall 
declare it, for it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try every man’s 
14 work of what sort it is.°° If any man’s work abide which he hath built 
15 thereupon, he shall receive a reward—if any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet so as through fire.3™" 
16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
17 dwelleth in you? If any man marreth the temple of God, him shall God 
18 mar; for the temple of God is holy, which [temple] ye are. Let no man 
deceive himself; if any one among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
19 let him become a fool, that he may be wise; for the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God. For it is written, ‘He taketh the wise in their own 
20 craftiness’ (Job y. 13).°"* And again, ‘the Lord knoweth the reasonings of the 
21 wise, that they are vain’ (Ps. xciv. 11).°"° Therefore let no man glory in men, 
22 For all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
23 life, or death, or things present, or things to come—all are yours; and ye are 
Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. 

Cu.Iv. ‘Let a man so account of us, as ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
2 mysteries of God. Moreover it is required in stewards that a man be found 
3 faithful ; but with me it is a very small thing that I should be judged by you, 
4 or by the Day of man;*”° 

conscious of nothing to myself ;*°* yet am I not hereby justified, but he that 
5 judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore, judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 


yea, I judge not mine own self; for [say] I am 


5 These may be scorched and blackened by 518 “OQ Spacadpevos Tovs aopors ev T7 mavoupyia 


the fire, but the substance remains after it. 

34 These are so consumed by the fire that 
nothing remains of them. 

31° The Day of Judgment. See 2 Thess. i. 10. 

46 The Apostle refers here to Malachi iv. 1. 

“7 That is, he shall be saved as a man escapes 
through the flames from a burning house. 

Tov’rov 8’ éarrojrévoro Kat Ex Trupds aiPop.évoro 


auhw vooTicaipev, eet meplowes vonmat. 
Hom. Il. «’ 246. 


avrév. In the LXX. the words are: ‘O kara- 
ap Pavey coors ev TH ppovncer. 

318 The same as in the LXX., except that we 
find the words rév avéperev, instead of ray 
copav. 

820 Ud avOpwrivns juepas. See iii. 3. 

21 ovdev yap euavte ovvoida. In Eng. ver. “I 
know nothing by myself.” 
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will make manifest the counsels of the hearts, and then shall praise be to every 
one of God, 

“ Now these things, brethren, I have in a figure*” transferred to myself and 
to Apollos for your sakes, that ye may learn in us not to think above that 
which is written, that no one of you be puffed up each over each against 
the other.°°8 


not receive? But if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou 


For who distinguisheth thee? and what hast thou that thou didst 


hadst not received it ? Now ye are full! now ye are rich! ye reign as kings 


- without us!°** and I would ye did reign, that we also might reign with 


9 


16, 17 


18 
19 
20 
21 


you; for I think that God hath set forth us, the Apostles last,°?° as men doomed 
to death,**® for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and 
to men. We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ! we are 
weak, but ye are strong! ye are honourable, but we are despised !*7 Even 
unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour working with our 
own hands; being reviled we bless, being persecuted we suffer it, being 
defamed we intreat ; we are made as the filth of the earth, the offscouring of 
all things unto this day. 

“T write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved children I warn 


you; for though ye have ten thousand instructors *** 
? fo) 


in Christ, yet have ye 
not many fathers ; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the Gospel. 
“T beseech you, therefore, be ye followers of me. 


unto you Timothy, who is my beloved child, and faithful in the Lord, who shall 


For this cause have I sent 


bring to your remembrance my ways which be in Christ, as I teach every 
where in every church. Now some are puffed up, as though I would not come 
to you.**? But Iwill come to you shortly, if the Lord will, and will know, not 
the word of them which are puffed up, but the power; for the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power. What will ye? That I come unto you 


with a rod, or in love, and in the spirit of meekness ? 


%2 The Apostle alludes to the figurative lan- 
guage he had used, of himself planting and 
Apollos watering while God only gave the in- 
crease, ili. 6. 

83 T.e. that ye be not puffed up as partisans of 
Paul or Peter or Apollos against the partisans 
of some other. 

#4 All this is spoken ironically. 

*° The Apostle here alludes to the practice 
amongst the Romans at their shows, of reserving 
till the last, when the attention flagged, the 
criminals who had been condemned to death. 

86 ep Aavariovs. So Dionysius Hal.: gore dé ro 
xeplov Kpnuvds eEaictos bbev adrois €B0s Baddeww 


Dionys. Hal. vii. 35. 


‘ > , 
rovs emtOavarious. 


VOL. I. 


87 This again is spoken ironically as regards 
the Corinthians. 

28 ;adaywyovs. The Apostle evidently alludes 
to the excessive number of teachers, who had been 
amain cause of the religious dissensions amongst 
them. 

“9 The Apostle therefore had already disap- 


pointed them once at the date of this Epistle; 


and he was now about to disappoint them a 
second time by deferring his visit until he had 
passed through Macedonia (xvi. 5); and there- 
fore when in Macedonia he writes that it was 
the third time that he was intending to come. 
See 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
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Cu V. “It is reported commonly that there is fornication among you, and such 


fornication as is not so much as named among the Gentiles, that one should 
2 have**° his father’s wife.*" And ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, 
For I 
verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, as though 


3 that he that hath done this deed might be put out from among you! 


4 I were present, concerning him that hath so done this deed.—In the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the 


Or 


power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.°” 

6 “Your glorying is not good. 
2333 


Know ye not that ‘A little leaven leayeneth 

Purge, out, therefore, the old leaven,** that ye may bea ; 
new lump (as ye are unleayened), for Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 

8 Therefore, let us keep the feast,** not with old leaven, neither with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness; but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 


7 the whole lump ? 


9 truth. Ihave written unto you in my letter*®* not to company with fornicators— 


*®° éyew here signifies ‘to have criminal con- 
versation.’ See Plut. Anton. 31: gyew pev ovk 
dpvovpevos K\eorarpay, yap@ ovx épohoyav. 

331 See ante, p. 363. 

%° The Apostle here charges the Corinthian 
church to call its members together to pass sen- 
tence of excommunication against the offender. 
This was done, and he was brought to contrition, 
as appears from 2 Cor. ii. 5. 

(1t should not escape notice that “such an one” 
in the English version has here been changed to 
“such a one.” The rule is to write « when the 
next word begins with a consonant, and an when 
it begins with a vowel; but the question whether 
it begins with a consonant or vowel is to be de- 
termined, not by the way in which the word is 
written, but in which it is pronounced. Thus, ‘a 
horse, as the h is pronounced, but ‘an hour,’ 
as the h is suppressed. So, ‘a youth,’ as y, 
though often a vowel, is here a consonant; and 
so even where # is not written at all, but appears 
in pronunciation, as ‘@ use, or where y is sub- 
stituted in pronunciation for another letter, as 
‘a humourist. Regard is also to be had to the 
emphasis or accent. Thus, ‘a history,’ as, the 
accent being on the first syllable, the / is strongly 
aspirated, but ‘an historical work,’ as, the accent 
being on the second syllable, the / is either silent, 
or so softened that an before it is more euphoni- 
ous than a, It appears, therefore, more correct 
to write ‘such a one’ than ‘such an one, as 


the word ‘ one’ begins in pronunciation with w 
as a consonant.) 

83 This was a proverb, and is repeated at 
Gal. vy. 9. 

4 The Apostle alludes to the Jewish custom 
of removing all leaven before eating the Passover. 
The house was carefully searched for this pur- 
pose, that not a crumb might remain. See the 
authorities, Schoettgen’s Hor. Hebr. i. 593. 

8° Paul addresses his Epistle, we must re- 
member, not to Jews, but to Gentiles, and as he 
here speaks of keeping the feast, it would seem 
that the Christians had already begun to observe 
Easter as a holy festival. 

335 eypawa tpiv ev Th emtoro\y. In Eng. ver. 
“T wrote unto you in an Epistle,’ as if he had 
corresponded previously with the Corinthians. 
Some indeed have maintained that two at least 
of St. Paul's Epistles have been lost, viz. an 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. But the hypothesis appears to the 
author a vain and groundless imagination. 

The argument fora lost Epistle to the Corinth- 
Zans rests on the above text: “I wrote unto you 
in un epistle.” But this is not the true meaning 
of the Greek. The original is not ev emorodf, 
‘in an epistle’? but ev rH emuorodyj, ‘in the 
or my epistle;’ for though the expression 7 
émurroAr) may refer to a former epistle (as in 
2 Cor. vii. 8, when Paul had just before led 
up to it by alluding to the contents and calling 
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10 yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with the covetous, or 
extortioners, or with idolaters, for then must ye needs go out of the world. 
11 But now I have written unto you not to keep company, if any man that 


it in the same breath exeivn emorod), ‘ that 
epistle, ib.), yet where 7 emuoroAy stands by 
itself, it means properly the letter which the 
writer is penning, as in 2 Thess. iii. 14, 1 Thess. 
v. 27, Rom. xvi. 22, &. So again the word 
éypaya does not usually, like the second aorist, 
denote a past act without reference to the pre- 
sent time, but a past act continued up to the 
present time —i.e. not ‘I wrcte, but ‘I have 
written. Thus in a verse immediately after the 
passage in question the Apostle proceeds: “ But 
now have I written—éypaya—unto you,” &e., 
where no one can say that éypawa refers to any 
letter but the one he was writing. In the same 
sense the Apostle uses the word mpoéypaya in 
Ephes. iii. 3. 

Independently, however, of verbal criticism, 
the whole context shows that the Apostle has in 
his mind not any letter to the Corinthians now 
lost but a previous injunction in the same letter. 
He had heard through the household of Chloe 
that a member of the Corinthian church had 
been guilty of fornication, and Paul in this 
Epistle, though absent, had charged the Corinth- 
jans, as if he were present, to excommunicate 
him, i.e. to exclude him from all communion 
with the Christian society. ‘ Know ye not,” he 
continues, “that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump? purge out therefore the old leaven,” 
1 Cor. vy. 7, or eject the leaven of the sinner from 
your church, and then proceeds : .“ [have written 
unto you in my letter not to keep company with 
fornicators,” v. 7, but then checking himself by 
the reflection that this principle, if taken literally, 
would isolate the church at Corinth, where, 
under the worship of Venus, every man not a 
Christian was a fornicator, he qualifies the ex- 
pression, “ yet not altogether with the fornicators 
of this world... for then must ye needs go out 
of the world,” and he then explains his meaning 
to be that they were to hold no intercourse, no 
not to eat with a brother, ie. a member of their 
own body, who was thus guilty. 

The surmise of the other lost letter, viz. one 
to the Laodicans, hangs by a thread equally 
slender. The only text cited in support of it is 
the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians: 
“When this Epistle is read among you cause 
that it be read also in the chureh of the Laodi- 
ceans, and that ye likewise read the Epistle from 


Laodicea,” Coloss. iv. 16, which shows, they say, 
that the Epistle to the Colossians was to be read 
to the Laodicean church, and v/ce versa that the 
Kpistle to the Laodiceans was to be read to the 
Colossian church. But the language is, “ the 
Epistle,” not to but from Laodicea, and all there- 
fore that is implied is that one Epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Colossians, and another was to be 
Jound at Laodicea. But under what circumstances 
was it to be found there? The Epistle referred 
to is unquestionably that commonly called the 
“ Ephesians.” It has been proved to demonstra- 
tion by Paley, in his Horze Pauline, that it was 
written at the same time with the “ Colossians,” 
was identical in the scheme of its composition, 
and often identical in its language, and was 
dispatched by the same messenger, Tychicus. 
How it came to be designated as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians is easily explained. It was an 
encyclical or general letter, not hke the Colos- 
sians, addressed to a single community, but in- 
tended for all the churches of Lydian Asia which 
had been Christianized during the Apostle’s 
three years’ residence at Ephesus. It was there- 
fore inscribed, “To the Saints that are and to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus,” and as Ephesus 
was the city on the coast to which the Epistle 
was first delivered, the Ephesians arrogated it 
to themselves. From thei copy (more particu- 
larly as Ephesus was the capital of Proconsular 
Asia) other copies were transcribed from the 
Ephesian copy ; and thus the superscription “ to 
the Ephesians” ultimately prevailed. That it 
was not addressed to the Ephesians exclusively 
is manifest, as though Paul passed so many years 
amongst them it does not contain a single saluta- 
tion or personal allusion. Why the Apostle tells 
the Colossians to fetch the Epistle from Laodicea 
is this: as Ephesus was the jirst city of Asia in 
the direction from Rome, so Laodicea was the 
last, with the exception of Colossze itself, and as 
Laodicea and Colossee were in sight of each 
other, the Apostle, to save the time and expense 
of another copy, bids the Colossians to procure 
one from the Laodiceans. 

As Tam persuaded that no part of the Eyan- 
gelical Scripture has been lost, I cannot part 
from this subject without adverting to the ques- 
tion whether, as some insist, an Epistle of St. 
John is missing. Those who maintain the affirm- 


roy (0) Ye 


(Car. XIIF. 


‘And ye shall put out 
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is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
12 drunkard, or an extortioner—with such a one, no, not to eat; for what 
have I to do to judge them also that are without? do not ye judge them that 
13 are within? but them that are without, God judgeth. 
from among yourselves that wicked man’ (Deut. xvii. 7). 
Cu. VI. 


“Dare any of you, having a matter against another, go to law before the 


2 unjust,?® and not before the saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall 

judge the world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy 
3 of the smallest judgments? Know ye not that we shall judge angels? 
4 (Matt. xx. 28)**° how much more things that pertain to this life? If, then, ye 


ative rely upon the words in the Third Epistle : 
“1 wrote unto the church, but Diotrephes who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence among them 
receiveth us not.” 8 John 9. The Epistle here 
referred to, it is said, is not forthcoming. We 
answer that we have it in the Second General 
Epistle of John. The address of the Second 
Epistle is, “To the elect Lady ” (ékXexr7 Kupia). 
Now the English word “lady” conveys the erro- 
neous impression that it was to a private person. 
But Christ himself was the Kvpcos, or Lord, and 
the Church his bride was Kupia, the Lady. 
Ephes. vy. 25. So Peter sends a salutation from 
the church in Babylon to the churches of Asia 
Minor. “The co-elect (Lady) in Babylon saluteth 
you ””—1 év BaBvA@vt cvvekdeKt (Subaudi Kupia), 
1 Pet. v.18. As all Christians were brethren, 
the seyeral churches were similarly spoken of as 
sisters. Thus John closes the second Epistle 
with the words, “the children of thy elect sister 
[that is, of the church at Ephesus] greet thee,” 
y. 13. How could John, if writing to any indi- 
vidual, have said: “I have found of thy children 
walking in the truth ?”—evpnka ek rav réxvov cov 
mepirarovvras ev adnOeia, 2 John 4; for he is here 
evidently speaking of a numerous class, and 
members of a divided community, some of whom 
adhered to the truth, and some perversely broke 
away from it. 

The Apostle then in his Third Epistle is writ- 
ing to some church, and we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing what church. The Second and 
Third Hpistles are closely connected together, 
and the Third is addressed to the well-beloved 
Gaius, who had been appointed by John bishop 
of the church of Pergamus, Constitut. Apostol. 
vil. 46; and the occasion of John’s Second 
and Third Epistles was this: The Gnostic 
heresy had crept into the church of Pergamus, 


and there were in it those “ who held the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitans,” Rev. ii. 15, and denied 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. John there- 
fore, as the Patriarch of the churches of Asia, 
wrote his Second Epistle authoritatively to the 
church of Pergamus, denouncing the new doc- 
trine. “Many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh. This is a deceiver and an anti- 
Christ.” 2 John 7. The well-beloved Gaius 
and the generality of the church submitted at 
once to the Apostolie declaration of the true 
Christian verity, but Diotrephes, one of the 
pastors at Pergamus, still persisted in his error, 
and thereupon John writes the Third Epistle to 
Gaius, the Bishop, commending the obedience of 
the community at large, but threatening the 
Apostolic rod against Diotrephes. “I wrote 
unto the church, but Diotrephes, who loveth to 
have the pre-eminence among them, receiveth us 
not; wherefore if I come I will remember his 
deeds.” 38 John 9. The words, therefore, “I 
wrote unto the church,” do not at all imply any 
lost Epistle, but simply refer to the Second 
Epistle of John, which had been addressed to the 
church of Pergamus. 

387 


kal e€apeire Toy movnpov e& pay aitav. The 
words are those of the LXX. 

888 By this are meant the Gentiles, as opposed 
to the saints or Christians. The early Chris- 
tian church adopted the custom of the Jews, 
who were prohibited from carrying their grie-, 
yances before a heathen tribunal. See ante, 
note *, 

339 The Apostle here reminds the Corinthians 
of the declaration of our Lord, that his disciples 
should judge the twelve tribes of Israel. Matt. 
xx. 28. See ante, p. 282. By angels are meant 
departed spirits. Thus, when Peter was mira- 
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10 


11 


12 


15 


14 


15 


16 
17 


18 joined unto the Lord is one spirit. 


19 
20 


Cu. VII. 


have judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them to judge who are 
nothing-esteemed *** in the church. I speak to your shame—Is it go, that 
there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren ? but brother goeth to law with brother, and that before 
the unbelievers. Now, therefore, there is utterly a fault among you, because 
ye go to law one with another. Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded 2°44 
defraud, and that your brethren ! 
inherit the kingdom of God ? 
“Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 
And such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. 
‘ All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient ;’*? all things 
are lawful wnto me, but I will not be brought under the power of any. Meats 
for the belly, and the belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it and them. 
Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
body ; and God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his 
own power. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ ? Shall 
I, then, take the members of Christ, and make them the members of a harlot ? 
Far be it!**° Or know ye not that he which is joined to a harlot is one body ? 
for ‘the two,’ saith he, ‘shall be one flesh’ (Gen. ii. 24);*** but he that is 


Nay, ye do wrong, and 
Or know ye not that the wnjust shall not 


Flee fornication. Every sin that a man 
doeth is without the body ; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against 
his own body. Or know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? for 
ye are bought with a price. Therefore, glorify God in your body.**° 


346 


“ Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me:**° Itis good for a 
5 s y § 


eulously delivered from prison, and knocked at 


32 This seems to be a quotation. It was per- 


the door of Mary’s house, they thought it was his 
ghost, and said, “It is his angel.” Acts xii. 15. 

339° robs e&ovdevnucvovs. In Eng. ver., “who 
are least esteemed.” 

40 «Tf ye have not a wise man among you, ap- 
point as judges even those who are of no repu- 
tation, rather than go before the heathen tri- 
bunals.’ 

341 Obros Kpatiatds eat’ avijp, @ Topyia, 

Goris ddixeicOa TAcioT eriotara porary. 
Fragment of Gorgias of Menander. 
Grotius, Menand. et Philem, Reliq. 
p. 32. 


haps a passage in the letter from the Corinthians 
to Paul; or it may have been borrowed from 
some Greek dramatist : 
TAVTG. [LOL 
é£eoTw, aAN ovx arava cumeper. 

518 My) yéevorro. In Eng. ver. “God forbid.” 
See note, Galat. ii. 17. 

544 Taken verbatim from the LXX. 

8 The words, “and in your spirit, which are 
God’s,” are rejected by Grieshach, Scholtz, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Alford. 

36 The Apostle refers to the letter from the 
Corinthians to himself. See ante, p. 366. 
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2 man not to touch a woman. 


But to avoid fornication, let every man have his 


3 own wife, and let every woman have her own husband. Let the husband 
render unto the wife her due,** and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 
4 The wife hath not power of her own body, but the husband; and likewise also 


5 the husband hath not power of his own body, but the wife. 


Defraud ye not 


one the other (except it be with consent for a time, that ye may have leisure 
for** prayer and may come together again), that Satan tempt you not by reason 
6 of your incontinency. But I speak this by way of permission, and not of com- 
7 mandment ; for I would that all men were even as I myself.” But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and another after that. 
8 But to the unmarried and widows I say, It is good for them if they abide 


CO 


than to burn. 


even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them marry, for it is better to marry 


10 “ But unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord (Matt. xix. 6),°°° 


11 ‘ Let not the wife depart from her husband.’ 


(But and if she depart, let her 


remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband ;) ‘ and let not the husband 


12 put away his wife’ (Maté. xix. 9). 


But to the rest speak I, not the Lord.*" 


If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with 
13 him, let him not put her away. And the woman which hath an husband that 
14 believeth not, and he 7s pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. For 


37 thy operdyv. In the text. recept. rv dper- 
Ronévny evvorav. Josephus uses the word etyoa 
in the same peculiar sense. Ovde ri éavris 
Ovyarépa cuvotkovcay ’ApioroBovd, Oarép@ ray 
veavickor, €la[t Sad@pn | TH TOU yapou mpos eketvoy 
evvoia xpnobau. Ant. xvi. 7, 3. However, the 
best critics, as Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford, omit épecdopevny evvorar, 
and substitute ddev— her due.’ 

88 The words 77 vnoreia kai— fasting and ”— 
are rejected by Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford. 

349 An idle tradition, arising from mistake, was 
at one time current, that Paul was a married 
man. ‘Theodoret. Philipp. c.4. This was a false 
inference from the passage in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians ix. 5: “have we not power to 
lead about a sister-wife 2” for how, it was argued, 
could any question arise as to his power to lead 
about a wife if he had no wife? But this line of 
argument is certainly erroneous, as is evident 
from the above passage. ‘I would that all men 
were even as I myself,” 1 Cor. vii. 7, meaning, in 
a state of singleness. The interpretation, there- 
fore, of the subsequent words, ix. 5, must be 
either, “ Have not we (I and Barnabas) power to 


marry as do the other Apostles, and then to lead 
about our wives with us in our circuits amongst 
the churches ?”’—or, “ Have not we (Paul and 
Barnabas) power to take about with us a be- 
lieving woman to minister to our necessities ?” 
Another text cited for Paul's married state, and 
equally groundless, is from the Epistle to the 
Philippians, where he writes: “and I intreat 
thee, true yokefellow, help these women which 
laboured with me in the Lord,” Philipp. iv. 3. 
For it is said that he here refers to his own wife. 
But such an interpretation is monstrous, as the 
Apostle evidently alludes to one of his fellow- 
labourers in the Gospel, and probably Lydia, 
who had been his first convert, and with whom 
he had lodged. If Paul was not married at the 
time of his conversion, he would naturally from 
that time preserve his celibacy, that he might 
not burden the church, for he could scarcely 
hope to support a wife and family by the labour 
of his hands while he was making his circuits. 

80 The Apostle here, as elsewhere, refers to 
St, Matthew's Gospel. See note ante, p. 282. 

81 «T cannot, as in the case of marriage, quote 
any express command from Christ himself’ 
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the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the husband : else were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy.*” But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. The brother or the 
sister °°? is not under bondage in such cases, but God hath called us to peace. 
For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or 
what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? But as God 
hath distributed to every one, as the Lord hath called every one, so let him 
walk, and so ordain I in all the churches. Is any man called being circum- 
cised ? let him not become uncircumcised ;*** is any called in uncircumcision ? 
let him not be circumcised. Circumcision is nothing, and uncireumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God. Let every one abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called. 
man ?°°° care not for it (but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather **°): for 


he that is called in the Lord, being a bondsman, is the Lord’s freeman ; like- 


Art thou called being a bonds- 


23 
24. 


wise also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s bondsman. 
bought with a price; be not ye the bondsmen of men. 


Ye have been 
Brethren, let every 


man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 


25 


“ Now concerning virgins*”’ I have no commandment of the Lord:** but I 


give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
26 ful.*°° I suppose therefore that this is good—by reason of the present distress *° 


’2 The children have all the privileges of 
children of Christian parents lawfully married. 
If the child die before baptism can be adminis- 
tered, the baptism of the father or mother enures 
to the benefit of the child. Si gravida sit pros- 
elyta, non opus est ut baptizetur infans quando 
natus fuerit, baptismus enim matris ei cedat pro 
baptismo. Jebamoth, fol. 78, 1, cited by Wetstein. 
If therefore the children be thus holy, the ma- 
trimonial connexion between the parents is as 
lawful as if both were of the same faith. 

3°3 Te, the believing man or believing woman. 

34 un emiomacba. A surgical operation was 
occasionally performed for removing the effect 
of circumcision, as is evident from Josephus, 
for Antiochus Epiphanes, the cruel persecutor 
of the Jews, mapexéAevoey avrois Eva exaoTov TOY 
‘EBpaiav emonacba. Jos. Maccab. c. 5; and see 
1 Mac. 1.15; Ant. xii. 5,1, Mark vii. 80; Talm. 
de Bab. Jebamoth viii. 1; Buxtorf, Lexie. Chald. 
‘Talm. Rabb. J (cited Renan’s St. Paul, p. 67). 
The nature of the cperation is given by Celsus 
de Medic. vii. 25. See a dissertation upon this 
subject, Schoettgen’s Hore Hebr. i. 1159. 

355 §odd0s. In Eng. ver. “a servant’—literally 
a slave, for at that day slavery was a condition 
established by law. 


$5 Some would render this, ‘Even if thou 
canst procure thy liberty do not make the at- 
tempt, but remain a slave.’ This, however, is 
repugnant to one’s natural feelings, and cannot 
be accepted as the true interpretation. The 
grounds upon which it is proved are chiefly tech- 
nical, and the arguments based on them are not 
convincing. The word édevdepia must, as im- 
plied, be understood after the word ypjca. I 
would render the passage thus: ‘If thou art a 
slave, care not for it. But if also thou canst 
obtain thy freedom, take it.’ 

857 The Greek word sapOévo. includes both 
sexes, males as well as females. Chaucer uses 
the word ‘maid’ in the same sense. Thus, 
speaking of St. Paul, he says: 

«T wot well that the Apostle was a maid.” 
Prologue to Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
In a similar manner the word ‘ spinster, though 
now applied exclusively to females, denoted in 
Early English a bachelor as well as a maid. 

58 *T cannot, as in the case of marriage, [see 
ante, verse 10] cite an express commandment 
from Christ himself,’ 

89 «T pronounce by virtue of my apostleship.’ 
See xiv. 37. 

8 «The present difficulties with which the 
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rising church has to struggle.’ 
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—that it is good for a man to be on this wise. Art thou bound unto a wife ? 
seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. But 
and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not 
sinned. Nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh. But I spare you.2™ 
But this I say, brethren—The time is short. It remaineth, that both they 
that have wives be as though they had none, and they that weep, as though 
they wept not, and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not, and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not, and they that use this world, as though 
they used it not :** for the fashion of this world passeth away.2 But I would 
have you without anaiousness.°* He that is unmarried careth for the things of 
the Lord, how he shail please the Lord: but he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world, how he shall please his wife. There is difference 
between a wife and a virgin: the unmarried woman careth for the things of 
the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit; but she that is 
married careth for the things of the world, how she shall please her husband. 
And this I speak for your own profit—not that I may cast a snare upon you, 
but for that which is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without 
distraction. But if any man think that he behaveth himself uncomely toward 
65 and need so require, let him do what he will, he 
sinneth not: let them marry. But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed in 
his heart, that he will keep his virgin, doeth well. So then he that giveth 
her in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better.3° 

The wife is bound by the law as long as her husband liveth; but if her 
husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will, only in the 
Lord. But she is happier if she so abide, after my judgment: and I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God.3* 


his virgin, if she be of age, 


We can form 35 trépaxpos— of the marriageable age and 


but a feeble idea at the present time of the per- 
secutions and annoyances to which the first 
Christians were constantly exposed. 

1 «But in sanctioning marriage, I do it as 
sparing you, and by way of indulgence only.’ 
Or, ‘I forbear to go further into detail. In a 
word, the time is short,’ &e. 

°° karaypopevoe here means ‘ using’ only, and 
is employed in the same sense post, ix. 18. In 
Eng. ver. “ as not abusing it.” 

8° A metaphor from the shifting of a scene at a 
theatre. 

85% Guepywvous. 
fulness.” 


In Eng. ver. “ without care- 


upwards.’ In Eng. ver. “if she should pass the 
flower of her age.” 

865 Such was the conduct of Philip the deacon 
towards his daughters, with their full approval. 
Acts xxi. 9. 

367 “Only let her have due regard to her 
Christian interests, and not marry one who will 
put a stumbling block in the road that leadeth 
to heaven.’ 

868 Others, as the twelve Apostles, were in- 
spired; and Paul reminds the Corinthians (and 
a hint only would suflice) that he also was in- 
spired. 


Caar. XIII.] 


Cu. VIII. 


2 


a 
He 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


““ Now as touching things offered unto idols,* we are persuaded®” that we 
all have KNowLEpDGE. *" (Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth ; and if any 
man think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to 
know; but if any man love God, the same is known of him.) As concerning 
therefore the eating of those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
are persuaded that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one; for though there be that are called gods, whether in 
heaven or in earth (as there ave gods many, and lords many), but to us there 
is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in him, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him. Howbeit there is not 
in every man the KNOWLEDGE; for some with conscience of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol, and their conscience being weak is 
defiled.*” But meat commendeth us not to God; for neither, if we eat, are we 
the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. But take heed, lest by 
any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak; for if any man see thee which hast knowledge sitting at meat in the 
idol’s temple, shall not the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened to 
eat those things which are offered to idols, and through thy knowledge shall 
the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? But when ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Where- 
fore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh to eernity,*” lest I 


make my brother to offend. 
Cu. IX. 
2. our Lord 23° 


3 To understand what follows it must be 
borne in mind that according to the usual cus- 
tom amongst the heathen, the parts of the victims 
not used for the sacrifice, and not the perquisites 
of the priests, were either consumed in public 
banquets, or were sold in the market. Jos, cont. 
Apion. ii. 13; and see Meyer, Apostg. 276. But 
by the law of Moses these meats were unclean, 
and could not be eaten without pollution. Exod. 
xxxiy. 15; Mischna Aboda Zara, 11. 3. 

379 oiSapev. In Eng. ver. “we know.” But 
oldauey is not so strong as yvaou €xopev in the 
same sentence. 

371 The Apostle apparently here quotes a pas- 
sage from the letter of the Corinthians to him- 
self. See ante, p. 366. 

87 How strong the prejudice was which a Jew 
had to “ eating of those things that were offered 
in sacrifice unto idols,” we may learn from what 
occurred in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 


VOL, I, 


“Am I not an Apostle? am I not free 
Are not ye my work in the Lord ? 


2374 Have I not seen Jesus Christ 


If I be not an Apostle unto 


when the Jews suffered themselves to die by the 
most fearful torments rather than defile them- 
selves so far as cidododvt@y amoyeverba. Jos. 
Maccab. e. 5. 

873 cig roy aiava. In Eng. ver. “while the 
world standeth.” 

874 « Am TI not an Apostle? Am I not free ?” 
That is, ‘Am I not an Apostle, though I demean 
myself as if I were not appointed to that office ? 
Am I not free to use the rights of an Apostle, 
though I make myself a slave?’ 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
The Apostle is here defending himself against 
some insidious persons in the Corinthian church, 
who in his absence had been questioning his 
apostleship, and undermining his authority, and 
in particular had attributed his gratuitous ser- 
vices in the Gospel, not to want of will, but to 
want of power. 

79 Viz., at his conversion. See ante, p. 51. 


OED 
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others, yet doubtless I am to you;*’® for the seal of mine Apostleship are ye in 
3,4 the Lord. Mine answer to them that do examine me is this—Have we not 


5 power to eat and to drink ? have we not power to lead about a sister-wife,?” 
6 as well as other Apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord,** and Cephas? or 
7 I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working? Who is a 
soldier at any time at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth 
not of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
8 milk of the flock? Say I these things as a man, or saith not the law the 
9 same also? for it is written in the law of Moses, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn’ (Deut. xxy. 4).°"° Doth God take care for 
10 oxen ?**° or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this 
is written; for he that plougheth ought to plough in hope; and he that 
11 thresheth [should thresh| in hope of partaking.” 
12 spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? if 


If we have sown unto you 
others partake of this power over you, shall not we rather? Nevertheless we 

have not used this power, but suffer all things, lest we should give any hind- 
13 rance to the Gospel of Christ. Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things live*? from the temple ? (Numb. xviii. 21) they which wait 


14 at the altar partake with the altar? (Numb. xviii. 2). 


Even so hath the 


36 The original Greek falls into an accidental 

hexameter : 
ei GidXoLs OVK Elm drooTOAOS, GAA ye Liv. 

37 adekyy yuvatka—iLe. a wife who is a sister 
in the faith, for all Christian men were brethren, 
and all Christian women were sisters. It has 
been inferred from this text that Paul was mar- 
‘ied, an assumption contradicted by the Apostle’s 
own words in the previous part of the Epistle : 
“T would that all men were even as I myself” 
(viz., single), 1 Cor. vii. 7. Paul means only, 
“ Have not we (Barnabas and I) power to marry, 
as do the other Apostles, and take our wives 
with us ?” 

Or perhaps the words ddeddivy yuvaika may 
be rendered, not ‘a sister-wife, but ‘a sister- 
woman,’ that is,a believing woman or matron 
to minister to our necessities. It will be re- 
membered that Joanna and other holy women 
waited upon our Lord himself. Luke xxiii. 49; 
Mark xv. 41. 

6 The brethren of our Lord are here men- 
tioned, as distinct from the Apostles, and this 
agrees with the Gospels and the Acts, for not 
one of them was among the twelve Apostles, 
though James, the Lord’s brother, was bishop 
of Jerusalem. See Fasti Sacri, p. 181, No. 1198. 


The brethren of our Lord were James and Joses 
and Simon and Judas. Matt. xiii. 55. 

“79 Cited verbatim from the LXX. The proverb 
has reference to the Jewish (which was also the 
Greek and Roman) mode of treading out the corn 
by driving oxen round and round over the haulm 
spread out on a hard floor, and laid in a circle, 
The Jews had also two other modes of separating 
the grain from the haulm: viz., 1. By thresh- 
ing with the flail, as amongst ourselves; and, 2. 
By employing a machine, which is thus described 
by the Rabbins: “Est instrumentum ligneum 
ac ponderosum crebris incisurarum aciebus ad 
limee similitudinem eminentibus paratum ; quod 
eo usque trahitur super culmos dum extritis fru- 
mentis in paleas minutas redigantur.” Rasche 
ad Isai xli.15, cited Schoettgen’s Hor. Heb. i. 617. 

880 «Was this precept written for the sake of 
the ox, or for the sake of man that useth the ox ?’ 
Doubtless to inculeate what was incumbent on 
man towards the ministers employed by him. 

1 Instead of the text. recept. 6 dhody ris €Amidos 
avrou petexew em eAmidi, we adopt the reading 
admitted by Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, 'Ti- 
schendorf, and Alford, viz., 6 dNo@v em éAmids TOU 
JETEXELY. 

882 eo Plover. 


Literally, ‘ eat.’ 


——— 
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Lord*** ordained that they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel 
15 (Matt. x. 19). But I have used none of these things; neither have I written 
these things, that it should be so done unto me; for it were better for me to 


Fig. 173.—Mode of threshing by oxen in the East. 


With a plan and section of the corndrag. The form of the corndrag was of course various, but the above is that figured by 
Gouffier. ; . 


16 die, than that any man should make my glorying void. For 7f I preach the 
Gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid wpon me—yea, woe is 


Fig. 174.—Jode of ploughing in the East. 


17 unto me, if I preach not the Gospel! for if I do this thing willingly, I have a 
reward; but if against my will, a dispensation hath been committed unto me. 
18 What is my reward then? [Verily] that, when I preach the Gospel, I may 


885 Viz. Christ. 
Q ¢ 
o D 2? 
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make the Gospel of Christ without charge, that I use not*** my power in the 
19 Gospel. For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself a slave*** 
20 to all, that I might gain the more; and unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain the Jews ;°*° to them that are under the law, as under the law,3*? 
(not being myself under the law***), that I might gain them that are under the 
21 law; to them that are without law, as without law (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ), that I might gain them that are without 
22, law ;*°° to the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak ;*°° I have 
23 become all things to all men, that I might by all means save some; and this I 


24 do for the Gospel’s sake, that I may be a co-contributor to it,® 
that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize ? 


Know ye not 
So run, 


i 


Roo, NEM KOPN 0° 
S ) 


90, oO 
222000000098 


Fig. 175.—Medallion of Laodicea struck in the time of M. Aurel, Antoninus, as appears from the obveise. 
The above engraving of the reverse represents the crowning of the victor in a basilica or temple. The legend is A. Acav. Twrau. 


Apx. wey. avebyxev. Aaodixewv Newxopwr. 


From Peliorin. 


25 that ye may obtain.*? And every man that wrestleth is temperate in all things. 
Now they do it to obtaim a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. I 


4 els ro py Kataxypyoacda. In Eng. ver, 
“that I abuse not.” 

38 eSovhooa. In Eng. ver. “a servant.” 

886 Thus, “Iam verily a man which ama Jew,” 
&e. Acts xxii. 1. So “I am a Pharisee,” &c. 
Acts xxiii. 6. 

87 Thus Paul caused Timothy to be circum- 
cised, Acts xvi. 8; took the vow of the Na- 
zarite, Acts xviii. 18; and observed the requisite 
ceremonies in the Temple, Acts xxi. 26; attended 
the public festivals at Jerusalem, Acts xx. 16; 
or kept them wherever he happened to be, Acts 
xx. 6, &c. 

86 The words pi) Sv aitos trod vdpov, though 
not in the text. recept., are admitted by Gries- 
bach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Alford. 

“9 Thus he mixed with the heathen as bre- 


thren, though unclean by the law of Moses; pro- 
nounced circumcision to be nothing; argued 
before the Athenians from the altar to the un- 
known God; and cited the heathen poets; &e. 

5 T.e., ‘To the weak in faith, I Paul became 
weak myself,’ acting on the principle laid down 
ante, viii. 13. The words “that I might gain 
the weak ” cannot mean that he might make con- 
verts of them, as they were Christians already; 
but that he might be the means of salvation to 
them, or, as he says himself, that “ he might by 
all means save some,” ix. 22. 

51 Guykowerds. In Eng. ver. “ that I might 
be partaker thereof with you.” 

8 Any allusion to the games would of course 
be familiarly known to all Corinthians, as the 
Isthmia were celebrated in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their city. ; 
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26 therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
27 air ;*** but I keep under my body,* and bring it into subjection ; lest that by 
any means when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast away.*” 


Cu. X. 


“ For*’ T would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, how that all our 


2 fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were all 


3 baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same 


4 spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of 


5 that spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ. 


But with 


the more part®” of them God was not well pleased ; for they were overthrown in 


Fig. 176.— Wrestlers, from an ancient vase figured in Montfaucon. 


Now these things were our examples, to the intent we should 
Neither be ye idolaters, as were 


the wilderness. 
not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 
some of them: as it is written, ‘The people sat down to eat and drink, and 


rose up to play’ (Hx. xxxii. 6).°* Neither let us commit fornication, as some 


of them committed, and fell in one day three and twenty thousand (Numb. 
xxv. 9). Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and 


10 were destroyed of serpents (Numb. xxi. 4). 


598 Alternaque jactat 
Brachia protendens, et verberat ictibus auras. 
Virg. Aon. v. 376. 
So also Lucian : iv ria kai rév aOAntav idn acKov- 
flevov mpd Tov ayavos, Nakri¢ovra eis Tov aépa, i) TVE 
Kevny TANynv Karapepovra, k.7.A. Hermotim. 33. 
84 treamia¢oa— make it black and blue with 
bruises.’ i 
8% addéxuwos—one who is rejected or set aside 
as not having conformed to the laws of the 
games. So Philo, exkexpyevov yap eorw &omep 
e& dyavos iepod kui atrodedoKiopéevov, &c. De 


Neither murmur ye, as some of 


Cherub. c. 22, vol. 1. p. 152. 

39% Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Alford, read @é\w yap, and not @edrw de 
as in text. recept. 

87 ey rois mAEloow. 
them.” 

898 Cited verbatim from the LXX. 

39 But in Numb. xxv. 9, we read twenty-four 
thousand. Moses and Paul are speaking in 
round numbers; and if the actual number was 
23,500, both would be right. 


In Ting. ver. “many of 
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them also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer (Numb. xiy. 2). 

11 Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples; and they were 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come. 

12, 13 Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to man; but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will 

with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear 

14,15 it. Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. I speak as to wise men; judge 


400 is it not the communion 


16 ye what I say.—The cup of blessing which we bless, 
of the blood of Christ? the bread which we break, is it not the communion of 

17 the body of Christ ?*° for we being many are one bread, and one body; for 
18 we all partake of that one bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
19 which eat of the sacrifices communicants of the altar? What say I, then? 
that the idol is anything, or that what is sacrificed to idols is anything? 

20 But [I say], that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they ‘sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God’ (Deut. xxxii. 17),* and I would not that ye should be 

21 the communicants of devils; ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup 
of devils; ye cannot partake of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils. 
22,23 Or do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we stronger than he? ‘ All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient ;’*° all things are 

24 lawful for me, but all things edify not. Let no one seek his own, but every 
25 one the other’s good. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles,** that eat, asking 
26 no question for conscience sake; for ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
27 thereof’ (Ps. xxiv. 1).“°° Now if any of them that believe not bid you to a 
feast, and ye be disposed to go, whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no 

28 question for conscience sake. But if any man say unto you, ‘This hath been 
offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat not for his sake that shewed it, and for 

29 conscience sake *°°—conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the others; for 


© The eup which Christ consecrated by 
blessing at the institution of the Eucharist, and 
which we now consecrate at its celebration. 

*! From this it appears that from the very 
earliest times the cup at the sacrament was con- 
secrated, and the bread broken. No doubt the 
forms of the church generally have been handed 
down from the first in one unbroken custom. 

* Cited from the LXX. 


“8 See note ante, vi. 12. 
404 


Fig. 177.—Coin of Nero. From the British Museum. 


> , é Obv. A good portrait of Nero, with the legend “ Nero Claudius 
ev HaKEAX, the Latin word macllum ‘a Cesar Aug, Germ. Tr. P. Imp. P. P_Reve Facade of the Ma- 


provision market,’ can be easily accounted for,  °@!/um Avgusti, with the legend “ Mac. Aug. 8. C. 

when we recollect that Corinth was a Roman 49 rod yap Kupiov 7 yn, Kal rd wAnpo@pa adris. 
colony. _The macellum of Augustus appears on ‘The citation is word for word from the LXX. 

a coin of Nero, “3 Here, in Eng. ver., the words “for the carth 
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30 why is my lberty judged by another man’s conscience ? for if I by grace be a 


31 partaker, why am I eyil spoken of for that for which I give thanks ? 
32 therefore, ye eat, or drink, or do aught, do all to the glory of God. 


Whether, 
Be void 


33 of offence both to Jews and Greeks and to the church of God, even as I also 
please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but that of the many, 


Cu. XI. that they may be saved. 
Christ. 


Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 


2  “NowlI praise you, brethren, that ye ‘remember me inall things, and keep 


3 the traditions,” as I delivered them to you. 


408 But I would have you know 


that the head of every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man, 


4 and the head of Christ is God. 


Every man praying or preaching *” having 


5 his head covered, dishonoureth his head ;*"° but every woman that prayeth or 


preacheth** with her head uncovered, dishonoureth her head, for that is even 


6 all one as if she were shaven; for if the woman be not covered, let her also be 


shorn ; but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn‘! or shaven,** let her 


7 be covered. 


For a man, indeed, ought not to cover his head, forasmuch as he 


is the image (Gen. i. 26) and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of the 


8,9 man; for the man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man; for the man 


10 is not from the woman, but the woman from the man, for this cause ought the 


woman to have plenty on her head,"* because of the [creating] angels. 


415 


is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” are re- 
peated; but they are not found in the best MSS., 
and have been rejected by Griesbach, Scholtz, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Alford. 

47 See intra, v. 23. 

8 This was probably a passage contained in 
the letter received from the Corinthians. See 
ante, p. 366. 

19 rpopnrevov. In Eng. ver. “ prophesying.” 
The rpopjrae were those whom the Holy Spirit 
impelled to propagate Christian truth ; but there 
is no word in the English language which con- 
veys the sense of the original. The word is after- 
wards (xiv. 32) rendered in Eng. ver. “ preacher,” 
and this rendering has been adopted as nearer to 
the original than “ prophet.” 

0 The mixed population of Corinth would 
naturally adopt different customs during divine 
service. Jews would cover their heads, Jewesses 
would yeil them. Greeks would uncover their 
heads, Romans would cover them. For the 
sake of uniformity, Christian women are here 
commanded to veil themselves, and Christian 
men to pray bareheaded. Tertullian accordingly 
writes : “ Nudo capite, quia non erubescimus, . . . 
oramus.” Tertull. Apol. ec. 30. See Wordsworth. 


41 roopnrevovoa. In Eng. ver. “ prophesieth.” 


That the women were employed in spreading 
Christian truth, and administering to the neces- 
sities of the sick and poor, is evident from the 
case of the four daughters of Philip the deacon, 
who were mpodnrevourm, Acts xxi. 9. But 
women were not allowed to preach in the church. 
1 Cor, xiv. 34. 

42 xeipacda, ‘to be shorn, which is here dis- 
tinguished from €upaa6az,‘ to be shaven. In all 
ages it has been the custom for women to wear 
the hair Jong, and not to shear or cut it as men 
do. 

43 The shaving the head was the utmost dis- 
erace to a woman, and was the punishment of 
adulteresses. See Tac. Germ. xix.; Philo de 
Special. Leg. c. 10; Achill. Tat. lib. viii.; Aris- 
toph. Thesmoph. 838; Apuleius, Metam. 11. p. 44 
(Delphin. 1688). Amongst the Greeks, the women 
sheared or shaved their heads for mourning. 
Plut. Quest. Rom. p. 267. 

M4 e£ougiav. Literally a “ power” of hair. 

49 The woman ought to have a profusion of 
hair on her head asa mark of subjection; and 
that because of or out of regard to her original 
creation by the angels (to whom, as God’s minis- 
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11 Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither the woman 
12 without the man, in the Lord; for as the woman is from the man, even so is 
13 the man also by the woman: but all things are from God. Judge in your- 
14 selves: is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered? Doth not even 

nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair it is a shame unto him? 
15 But, if a woman have long hair it is a glory to her, for her hair is given her 


But if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such 
416 


16 for a covering. 
custom, neither the churches of God. 
17 “Now in this that I declare unto youI praise you not, that ye come together 


18 not for the better, but for the worse. For first of all when ye come together 


19 in the church,*" 


I hear that there are divisions among you, and I partly 
believe it; for there must be also heresies among you, that they which are 
20 approved may be made manifest among you. When ye come together, there- 
21 fore, into one place, ¢ is not to eat the Lord’s supper; for in eating every one 
taketh before [another] his own supper, and one is hungry, and another is 
22 drunken! What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye 
the church of God, and shame them that have not? What shall I say to 
23 you? shall I praise you in this? For I received of the 
Lord*"® that which also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same 
24 night in which he was betrayed took bread, and when he had given thanks, he 


brake it, and said,“’? ‘This is my body, which is broken for you; this do in 


I praise you not. 


25 remembrance of me.’ After the same manner, also, he took the cup when he 


had supped, saying, ‘This cup is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, 


26 as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 


*#20 For as often as ye eat this 


ters, all the works of the creation were referred 
by the Jews). The angels, says the Apostle, 
made the woman from and for the man, and not 
the man from and for the woman. There is a 
similar employment by the same Apostle of the 
word ‘angels’ as representing the God of the 
Jews, in Galat. iii. 19, and again in Heb. ii. 2. 
See note on Galat. iii. 19. 

“6 That is, ‘If any one still contends for the 
practice that men should cover the head and 
women should not cover the head during the 
celebration of divine service, my short answer is, 
that such is not the custom of the church.’ 

417 See ante, p. 298. 

“8 The Apostle here expressly asserts that the 
facts of the Gospel, as well as its doctrine, were 
revealed to him by the Lord. 

19 The words dadBere, payere are rejected by 
the best critics, as Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford. 


#0 The words of Paul are almost identical with 
those of Luke. The only substantial difference 
is that Paul uses the word kA@pevov, for which 
Luke substitutes d.dduevov, and that Paul adds 
with reference to the cup, “'This do as often as 
ye drink it in remembrance of me,” which Luke 
omits. But the reading of the word kropmevoy in 
Paul is uncertain, and some MSS. have the word 
d:Sduevov instead of it; and as regards Luke’s 
omission of the words “This do as often as ye 
shall drink it,’ &ec., it is observable that those 
words had been previously introduced by Luke 
with reference to the bread, and they may there- 
fore be considered as implied with reference to 
the cup, under the word ocavrws, ‘in like man- 
ner. The other slight variations are to be 
accounted for by the fact that our Lord speke in 
Hebrew, aud both Paul and Luke are translat- 
ing. The two passages are subjoined in parallel 
columns :— 
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bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 
27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink this cup of the Lord 
28 unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a 

man examine himself, and so let him eat of the bread, and drink of the 
29 cup; for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh a 
30 judgment upon *” himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. For this cause many 
31 are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep. For if we judged ourselves, 
32 we should not be judged; but being judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
33 that we should not be condemned with the world. Wherefore, my brethren, 
34 when ye come together to eat, tarry one for another; but if any man hunger, 
let him eat at home, that ye come not together for a judgment.*? But the 
rest will I set in order when I come. 

“ Now concerning 
2 ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away unto dumb idols, 
83 eyen as ye were led. Wherefore I give you to understand, that no man 

speaking by the spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed :*° and no man can say 
4 that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.*° 
5 of gifts, but the same spirit; and there are differences of ministrations, but 
6 the same Lord; and there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 


‘spiritual gifts, “* brethren, I would not have you 


Now there are diversities 


PAUL. 

Tovre Lou €or TO THpa TO 
UTep. Uhov KAGLEVOY * TOUTO 
Trovecre els mY Eun avapvnow. 
HoaiTws Kal To TOTHpLOV, pera. 


LUKE. 

Tovr6 €or ro Toma Mou, TO 
vrép twav didduevov * TOUTO 
rrovetre is THY EMV aVvapYNTLY. 
@oariTws Kal TO TOTHpLOY [LET 


70 Seurvyjgat, Acywv, Tovro To 
roTmpioy 7) Katy SuabyiKy extiv 
EV TH EMG alae * TOUTO moveite, TO aipate mov, TO Urep VLwOV 
OoaKLs ay mire, eis Thy euny éxxuvouevov. Luke xxii. 19, 
avauvynow. 1 Cor. xii, 24, 25. 20. 


Did Paul cite this from Luke’s Gospel, or did 
Luke write from Paul's dictation? Not the former, 
for Paul tells us expressly that he derived it from 
no human source, but received it by revelation 
from the Lord: rapéAaBov aro rod Kupiov. 1 Cor. 
xi. 28. It is also probable that at the date of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the Gospel of 
Luke had not been yet published ; for up to this 
time Paul repeatedly refers to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel (see 1 Thess. v. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 3; vii. 10; 
xiii. 2), but not to St. Luke’s. However, the 
Gospel of Luke was published before the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, A.D. 57, and appa- 
rently not long before, for the Apostle speaks of 
his “praise in the Gospel throughout all the 
churches,” 2 Cor. viii. 18; and in 1 Tim. v. 18, 
Paul cites Luke’s Gospel as Scripture. 

“1 The word avaéiws, ‘unworthily, is not 
found in the best MSS., and is rejected by Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Griesbach, and Alford. 

_ In Eng. ver. “ damnation.” 


7 decmvijcat, Aéywv, Touro 70 
TOTHpLov, 1 Kaw Siabyxy év 


kplyua €auTo. 
VOL, I. 


But damnation cannot be meant, but a temporal 
judgment only, inflicted, says the Apostle, in 
order “ that he may xot be condemned with the 
world,” y. 32. 

#3 koiwa, the same word as above. In Eng. 
ver. “condemnation.” See preceding note. 

24 oy mvevparikoyv, On Which the Corinthians 
had consulted him in their letter. See ante, 
p. 366. Another opinion, however, and perhaps 
the better, is that the comment of the Apostle on 
spiritual gifts arose not from anything contained 
in the Epistle from the Corinthians to him, but 
from the intelligence he had received through 
the household of Chloe of the disorders in the 
Corinthian church. It countenances this view, 
that at the close of the preceding chapter, the 
Apostle had said, “ The rest will I set in order 
when I come,” as if he had there concluded his 
written answer to their Epistle. 

*> Tn time of persecution, a Christian was 
called upon to testify the renunciation of his 
faith by cursing the name of Christ. 

#6 The Apostle here ascribes all religious gifts 
to the Holy Spirit, and takes as his example the 
very lowest—the mere profession of the Christian 
faith. He then rises to other higher spiritual 
gifts, and assigns to them their relative values. 
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7 which worketh all in all. 
8 every man to profit withal. 
9 wisdom; to another the word of knowledge*”’ by the same spirit; to another 
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But the manifestation of the spirit is given to 
For to one is given by the spirit the word of 


faith*® by the same spifit; to another the gifts of healing by the same 
10 spirit; to another the working of miracles; to another preaching ;*° to 
another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; to another 
But all these worketh that one and the self- 
12 same spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will; for as the body is 


11 the interpretation of tongues. 


one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one body, being 
For by one spirit have we all been 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Greeks, whether we be bond or 
For the body is not 
15 one member, but many.“ If the foot say, because I am not the hand, I am 
16 not of the body, is it therefore not of the body ? and if the ear say, because I 
17 am not the eye, I am not of the body, is it therefore not of the body? If the 

whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? if the whole were hearing, 
But now hath God set the members every one of 


13 many, are one body: so also, is Christ. 


14 free ; and have been all made to drink into one spirit.*”° 
1 


18 where were the smelling ? 
19 them in the body, as he willed. And if they were all one member, where 
20,21 were the body? But now are there many members, yet but one body; and 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee: nor again, the 
22 head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
23 the body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary, and those members of 
the body, which we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honour, and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness, 
24 for our comely parts have no need:** but God hath tempered the body 


25 together, having given more abundant honour to that which lacked: that 


Nay, much more those members of - 


7 Ttis difficult to distinguish the Adyos copias 
from the \éyos yvooews. By the former perhaps 
is meant wisdom where subtlety of argument pre- 
ponderates, and by yryaous, wisdom where there 
is depth of thought without an adequate power 
of expressing itself. See the Apostle’s use of the 
words copia and yvaors, ante, i. 17, i. 1, and 
viii. 1. 

“8 ic. strength of faith, such as successfully to 
resist the trials of persecution. 

9 podnreia. In Eng. ver. “ prophecy.” 

0 As the first part of the verse refers to 
Baptism, it seems natural to suppose that the 
Apostle in the latter part alludes to the cup of 
the Lord’s Supper. However, in an earlier 
chapter the Apostle had spoken of himself as 
planting or baptizing, and Apollos as watering— 
evorioey, ill. 6; and possibly here the meaning 


may be, ‘ We have been baptized into one body, 
and have been watered (éroric@npev) into one 
spirit.’ . 

481 We have here the familiar fable attributed 
to Menenius Agrippa of the mutiny of the limbs 
against the belly, Liv. ii. 82. In the Essay on 
Man, Pope has reproduced St. Paul’s argument 
and illustration : 

What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 

To serve, mere engines, to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be another in this general frame ; 


Just as absurd to mourn the task or pains 
The great directing Mind of all ordains. 


482 The face, which is the most comely part, is 
left unprotected, while the unseemly parts are 
set off by gay apparel. 
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there should be no schism in the body, but that the members should have the 
And ¢f so be that one member suffereth all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member 7s honoured, all the members rejoice 
27, 28 with it. 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly preachers,** thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments,‘ 
29 diversities of tongues. 
30 teachers? are all workers of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do all 

31 speak with tongues? do all interpret? But covet earnestly the best gifts. 
Ou. XTIL. Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not Jove, 1 am become as 
And though I have the gift of preach- 
ing,’ and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains (Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21),4%" and 
3 have not love, lam nothing; and though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, 
4 profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not; dove 
5 vaunteth not itself,’ is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 


26 same care one for another. 


Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular; and God 
Are all apostles? are all preachers?** are all 


“And yet shew I unto you a more excellent way. 


2 sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 


and though I give my body to be burned,**** and have not love, it 


6 seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 
7 in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
8 hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never faileth: but whether there 
be preachings,° they shall be done away, whether there be tongues, they shall 

9 cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know in 
10 part, and we preach* in part ** but whey that which is perfect is come, then 
11 that which is in part shall be done away. When I was a child, I spake as a 
12 child, I thought as a child, I reasoned as a child; but when I became a man, I 


did away childish things. For now we see through a glass darkly,“ but 
455 Epist. ad Att. i. 14, 5. 
40 Tpodnreiac. In Eng. ver. “ prophecies.” 
“| podyrevonev. In Eng. yer. “ prophesy.” 
‘Whether we know ourselves or make known by 
preaching to others, it is only in part.’ 


mpopyras. In Eng. ver. “ prophets.” 

484 The powers of maintaining order in the 
church. 

89 gpoparat. In Eng. ver. “ prophets.” 

36 rpopntetav. In Eng. ver. “ prophecy.” 


4 


487 The Apostle here, as on several other occa- 
sions, refers to St. Matthew’s Gospel. See ante, 
p. 282. 

488 As Barnabas, Acts iv. 36, and perhaps Paul 
himself. 

438 An allusion to the martyrdom of the disci- 
ples by burning, a common mode of punishment. 
See Jos. Bell. i. 48, 4. 

489 9) mepmepevera. Some derive it from the 
Latin perperam. Whatever be the etymon, it 
seems to denote personal display, being so used 
by Cicero: “Ego autem ipse, Dii boni! quod 
modo évereprepevoduny novo auditori Pompeio !” 


*2 «Our knowledge is partial, and our preach- 
ing ineffective to attain its objects.’ 

3 OV eaxdmrpov ev aiviypate. Some by the éeadr- 
tpov understand the lapis specularis used for a 
window through which a person looked but im- 
perfectly. However, the lapis specularis would 
in Greek be dirrpov and not éodmrpov, which 
always signifies a mirror, and amongst the an- 
cients was of metal. The meaning therefore is, 
that now we see only by reflection, and not at 
first hand; but hereafter we shall see the objects 
themselves. 


3H 2 
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then face to face: now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also 
And now abide these three, Faith, Hope, Love; but the 


444 


13 I am known. 
greatest of these is love. 

Cn. XIV. “ Follow after Jove, and be zealous of spiritual gifts, but rather that ye 
2 may preach. For he that speaketh in an unknown tongue speaketh not unto 
men, but unto God: for no one understandeth him; howbeit in the spirit he 

3 speaketh mysteries. But he that preacheth, speaketh unto men to edification, 
4 and exhortation, and comfort. He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself; 
but he that preacheth edifieth the church. Now I would that ye all spake 
with tongues, but rather that ye preached; for greater is he that preacheth 
than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, that the church may 


6 receive edification. 


On 


But now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking with 
tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall speak to you either in revela- 

7 tion, or in knowledge, or in preaching, or in teaching? **? And even things 

without life giving sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction 

8 in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or harped? For if the 

9 trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for war?**® So 

likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how 

10 shall it be known what is spoken? for ye will be speaking into the air. There 


‘4 The Corinthians, being mostly Greeks, had 
prided themselves more particularly on the 
spiritual gifts of preaching, and tongues, and 
knowledge, three things which were adapted 
only to this world and perishable, and the Apostle 
urges upon them, instead, three things which 
would save them in the next world, as well as in 
this. For preaching, and tongues, and know- 
ledge were miraculous endowments bestowed by 
the Spirit, not as an earnest of salvation to 
those who received them, but for the benefit of 
others and as the means of converting others. 
Judas Iscariot could work miracles like the rest 
of the Apostles, but he was not the better man 
for it. Therefore, says the Apostle, “ whether 
there be preachers they shall fail, whether there 
be tongues they shall cease, whether there be 
knowledge it shall vanish away.” That is, when 
you stand at the judgment seat of Christ you will 
plead in vain, “ Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied (or preached) in thy name,” &e. But, 
he continues, there are three things which abide 
for ever, and which will stand you in stead not 
only in this world but in the next—Faith, Hope, 
and Love. For if you believe in Christ. and rest 
your hopes on the next world, and live in love 
towards all men you will secure your eternal 
salvation. But the greatest of these three is 


love, for it comprises the other two, viz. love 
includes faith, for it ‘ beléeveth all things’ (xiii. 7), 
and includes hope, for it ‘hopeth all things’ 
(xiii. 7). 

9 §.Say7. In Eng. ver. “doctrine.” The gift 
of tongues, argues the Apostle, is of no value in 
itself, but only as an instrument of instructing 
others, by communicating to them something 
revealed by God, or acquired by human appli- 
cation, and this, either by public preaching or 
private teaching. 

#€ The oadnvy€ here mentioned is the tuba or 
straight trumpet, used by the infantry. It 
sounded one note for the charge and another for 
the retreat. Unless therefore the sound was dis- 
tinct, the soldier was perplexed whether to ad- 
vance or retire. The /itwrs (so called from its 
being curved at the end like the augur’s lituus) 
was employed by the cavalry for the like pur- 
poses as the tuba by the infantry. Horace 
(Carm. i. 1, 23) joins them as emblems of the 
two divisions of the army : 

Multos castra juvant, et lituo tuba 

Permixtus sonitus. 
The Romans had also the buceina or buecinum, 
and cornu, the clarion and horn. See a paper 
on the Roman trumpet in Académie des Inser. i, 
104. 


_ 
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il 


are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and none of them is 
without signification. 
shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian 


Therefore, if I know not the meaning of the voice, I 


12 unto me.*” 


Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek 


13 that ye may excel to the edifying of the church. Wherefore let him that 
14 speaketh in an unknown tongue pray that he may interpret; for if I pray in a 


Fig. 178 —Trumpeter. From a fictile vase in Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 


15 tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitfu 
I will pray in the spirit, and I will pray to the understanding also : ** 


then ? 


16 I will sing in the spirit, and I will sing ¢o the understanding also. 


] 448 


What is it 


Else 


when thou shalt bless**® in the spirit, how shall he that filleth the place of the 


17 unlearned say ‘Amen’*? at thy giving of thanks,” 
For thou verily givest thanks well, but the other is not 
I thank my God, I speak with tongues more than ye all;** yet in 


what thou sayest ? 
edified. 


* seeing he knoweth not 


447 Barbarus hie ego sum, quia non intelligor ulli, 

Ovid, Trist. v. 10, 37. 

448 < Yields no fruit to others.’ 

449 © T will not pray only in my own spirit, but 
I will address myself also to the understanding 
of my hearers.’ 

40 By comparing this passage with 2 Cor. xiv. 
6, it would seem that the Apostle here alludes to 
the consecration of the elements at the Lord’s 
Supper. 

‘l Tt is satisfactory to find traces here, as else- 
where, of the same form of divine service as that 
which is still observed by the church. The 
practice of saying ‘Amen’ was derived from 
the Jews, who made it an imperative duty on 


the congregation. See the numerous authorities 
cited by Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. i. 654. 

42 The words are, emit tH oy Evxyapicria— at 
thy Eucharist.’ 

48 Paul could speak at least five languages. 
1. Greek was his native tongue and he wrote in 
it. 2, Aramaic was that in which he addressed 
his countrymen from the stairs of Fort Antonia. 
3. Hebrew he knew as the language in which the 
Law and the Prophets were composed. 4. Latin 
he must have Jearned at Antioch, the seat of 
Roman government, and must have employed at 
Rome in preaching to the Italians. 5. Arabic 
must have been familiar to him or he would not 
on his conversion have retired into Arabia. It 
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the church I had rather speak five words to the*** understanding, that I may 
Brethren, be not 
children in understanding : howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in understanding 
21 be men. In the Law it is written, ‘With men of other tongues and other 
lips will I speak unto this people, and yet for all that will they not hear me, 
22 saith the Lord’ (Js. xxviii. 11, 12);*° so that tongues are for a sign, not to 
them that believe, but to them that believe not; but preaching serveth not 
23 for them that believe not, but for them that believe. If therefore the whole 
church be come together into one place, and all speak with tongues, and 
there come in those that are unlearned, or unbelievers,‘ will they not say 
24 that ye are mad? But if all preach, and there come in one that believeth not, 
25 or one unlearned,**’ he is convinced by all, he is judged by all, and thus are 
the secrets of his heart made manifest, and so falling down on his face he will 
worship God,*** and report that God is in you of a truth. 
26 “ How is it then, brethren? When ye come together, each of you 
hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an 
Let all things be done unto edifying. If any speak in a 
tongue, let it be by two, or at the most by three, and that by course, and let 
28 one interpret. But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in the 
29 church, and let him speak to himself, and to God. Let the preachers speak 
30 two or three, and let the rest judge. But if anything be revealed to another 
31 that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace; for ye can all preach one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be comforted; and the spirits of the preachers 
are subject to the preachers ;*°* for God is not [a God] of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints. 


20 instruct others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 


27 interpretation. 


34 “Let your women keep silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak, but to be under obedience, as also saith the law (Gen. iii. 16). 
35 And if they would learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home; for 


would seem that Paul did not know Lycaonian. 
See ante, p. 148. 

404 Tn Eng. ver. “ with my understanding,” but 
in Griesbach, Scholtz, Lachmann, and 'Tischen- 
dorf, pov is omitted with a fair show of correct- 
ness. If the pov be retained, the meaning is, 
‘ with my understanding,’ so that it shall not be 
unfruitful to others. See v. 15 supra. 

*° Gru ev Erepoyhoocots, Kai ev xXeiheow Erépots, 
Aahjco TO a@ ToiTo, Kal ovS ovTws eloakovoorTal 
pov, éyet Kipios. But the LXX. version is very 
different verbally, viz.: dia davdupdr yxedéor, 
dua yAdoons Er€pas, drt kaAnoovat TH ag TOUT@ . . « 
kal ovk O€Anoay akovety. 

*° That is, unbelievers who do not speak any 


of the tongues used. 

“7 And who speaks the same language with 
the preacher. 

*8 One form of adoration therefore amongst 
the early Christians was not only to bend the 
knees, but also to bring the head to the ground 
as do the people of the East at the present day. 

#9 The prophets or preachers of the church 
are not to be like the Sibyls and Pythonesses of 
the heathen, who utter their oracles in a state of 
frantic excitement. 

400 Amongst the Jews, silence was rigidly im- 
posed upon the women. See the authorities 
cited, Schoettgen’s Hor. Hebr. i. 658. 
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36 itis a shame for women to speak in the church. Or hath the word of God 


o7 
38 


39 
40 


7,8 


come out from you? or hath it reached unto you only? If any man think 
himself to be a preacher, or spiritual, let him acknowledge the things that I 
write unto you, that they are the commandments of the Lord.‘ 
Wherefore, brethren, covet to preach, 
Let all things be done decently and in 


But if any 
man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 
and forbid not to speak with tongues. 
order. 

“Now I declare unto you, brethren, the Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye received, and wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved, if 
ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed in 
vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received**?— 
that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures (Is. liu. 5, &.); and 
that he was buried, and that he rose the third day according to the scrip- 
tures (Ps. xvi. 10, &e.); and that he was seen of Cephas,** then of the 
twelve ;4% after that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once,**° 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some also have fallen 
asleep. After that he was seen of James ;*° then of all the Apostles ;*" and 


461 The Apostle here lays claim to inspiration 
in respect of his writings. 

462 The Apostle here again asserts that not the 
doctrines only, but the facts of the Gospel had 
been divinely communicated to him. 

463 So Luke: nvépAn 6 Kipios kal On Vivant. 
Luke xxiv. 34. But no appearance to Peter 
singly is recorded in the Gospels. It may have 
been mentioned, however, in other contemporary 
accounts (and there were many) of the life of 
Christ, and Luke may have derived his informa- 
tion from them, or from the mouth of Paul 
himself. 

*4 The Apostles were called “the Twelve,” 
though at this particular time they were only 
eleven. The occasions referred to are recorded 
Luke xxiy. 86, John xx. 19. 

46° The appearance here referred to was prob- 
ably that in Galilee, when our Lord showed him- 
self to his disciples there generally. Most of his 
followers resided in Galiiee, where he had prin- 
cipally exercised his ministry, and after his 
resurrection it was commanded to his disciples 
to go into Galilee, and that “ there they should 
see him.” Matt. xxviii. 10. They saw him ac- 
cordingly, on the “mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them.” Matt. xxviii. 16. The Eleven 
Disciples are particularly mentioned by Matthew 
on this occasion, but the very fact that the place 
appointed was in Galilee, leads us to conclude 


that the object was to show himself to great 
numbers. 

486 This appearance is not recorded in the 
Gospels at all. The James referred to, is pro- 
bably James the half-brother of our Lord, and 
afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, and as such 
occupying a prominent position. See Fasti Sacri, 
p. 181, No. 1198. 

467 As St. Paul had before spoken of the Twelve 
(y. 5), it is likely that he here uses the word in a 
larger sense. When St. Paul’s apostleship was 
questioned, he asked “Have I not seen Jesus 
Christ ?” (1 Cor. ix. 1), as if no one could claim 
to be an Apostle who had not seen the Lord after 
his resurrection. Ifso, the Apostles here referred 
to may be those who were specially appointed to 
spread the Gospel, and had seen the Lord after 
his resurrection as part of their credentials, 
Paul has enumerated several of the appearances 
of our Lord, but they are not the whole. Christ 
also showed himself to Mary Magdalene (Mark 
xvi. 9, John xx. 11), and another Mary (Matt. 
xxviii. 9), and to the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (Mark xvi. 12, Luke xxiy. 13), and to 
certain disciples at the Sea of Galilee (John xxi. 
1), and to the Eleven at his ascension (Luke 
xxiv. 50, Mark xvi. 19). In fact, our Lord was 
seen continually during the forty days that inter- 
vened between the resurrection and the ascension. 
Acts i. 3. 
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3 Christ shall all be made alive.*® 
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last of all he was seen of me also,** as of one born out of due time; for I 


am the least of the Apostles, that am not meet to be called an Apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God; but by the grace of God I am what 
Tam, and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I have 
laboured more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me. Therefore whether it were I or they, so we preach, and 
so ye believed. 

“ Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some 
But if there be no 


resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen, and if Christ be not risen, 


among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 


5 then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain; yea, and we are 


found false witnesses of God, because we have testitied of God that he raised 
up Christ, whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not; for if the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ risen; and if Christ be not risen, your faith 
is vain, ye are yet in your sins; then they also which have fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. 
[came] also the resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in 
But each in his own order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they are Christ’s at His coming. Then the end, when he 
shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when he shall have 
done away all rule and all authority and power; for he must reign ‘till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet’ (Ps. cx. 1).*° The last enemy that 
shall be done away is death; for ‘He*” hath put all things under his 
feet’ 4 (Ps. viii. 6). But when he saith all things are put under him, 
it is manifest that He is excepted, who did put all things under him. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be 
subject unto Him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all. 
Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not 
at all? why are they then baptized for the dead?*** And why stand we in 


For since by man [came] death, by man 


468 Viz. at the time of his conversion, on the 
road to Damascus. See ante, p. 51. 

469 Ags descendants of Adam we all die, but as 
sons of God and fellow-heirs with Christ we shall 
all live. 

4 Gypis ob dv On mavras Tovs exOpovs U6 Tovs 
modas avrov. Inthe LXX.: ws dv 06 rods exOpovs 
gov UToTdOLoy TOV TODaY Gov. 

41 Viz. God the Father. 

472 Under the feet of Christ. 

473 In 


the LXX.: wavra iméra€as troxdta Tay oddy 


‘ A c bs c A ‘ , > ~ 
mavra yap vrerakey Ur Tovs mébas avTOv. 


avtrov. God shall subdue al/ things unto his Son, 
and therefore death itself shall be subdued at 
last. 

44 This text has been variously explained, but 
the only two hypotheses at all admissible appear 
to be these: 1. Where persons had died un- 
baptized, it was the custom to substitute a post- 
mortem vicarious baptism. See Renan’s St. Paul, 
p. 241. 2. In baptism we use immersion to 
signify our death and rising again; but if there 
be no resurrection, why do we baptize by immer- 
sion? The first interpretation has been objected 
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31 jeopardy every hour? [I protest] by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
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32 Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men I have fought with 


beasts at Ephesus,‘”® what advantageth it to me, if the dead rise not ? 
33 us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die’ (Js, xxii. 13),*"® 
34 ‘Eyil communications corrupt good manners,’ 4” 


‘ Let 
Be not deceived : 
Awake to righteousness, 


35 and sin not; for some have an tgnorance of God; I speak this to your 


shame. 


36 “ But some one will say, how are the dead raised up? and with what body 
37 do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die, and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 


38 bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain. 
39 it a body as he would,*’* and to every seed tts proper body.‘ 


But God giveth 
All flesh is not 


the same flesh ; but there is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another 


40 of fishes, and another of birds. 


There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 


terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 


41 terrestrial is another. 


There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 


moon, and another glory of the stars, for one star differeth from another star 
42 in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead; it is sown in corruption, it 


to as implying the Apostle’s approval of a practice 
that could be of no avail; but the language of the 
Apostle is merely an argumentum ad homines. 
“ What shall they do,” i.e. ‘ How will they justify 
themselves, &c. The second interpretation was 
applicable to the practice throughout the East in 
that day, though not to the practice in our own 
country at the present day. Baptism in the East 
was then by immersion, but now amongst our- 
selves by sprinkling. 

5 eOnpromaynoa ev Eero. There is not the 
least ground for the hypothesis that Paul had 
fought with beasts in the literal sense. He tells 
us himself that he was speaking kara dyOpwrov or 
figuratively. In the same way Ignatius writes, 
amd Supias péxpe “Paouns Onptopayd. Ignat. Rom. 
c. 5. Besides, how, being a Roman citizen, could 
he have been condemned to the ignominy of 
fighting with beasts, or how could so remarkable 
a fact, if it occurred, have been omitted in Luke’s 
narrative? The meaning is, that during the 
three years that Paul sojourned at Ephesus, the 
headquarters of idolatry, he had been engaged in 
continual conflict, on the one hand with the Jews, 
and on the other with the worshippers of the 
great goddess Diana. As he states presently “a 
great door and effectual was opened to him, but 
there were muny adversaries.” 1 Cor, xvi. 9. 
From the bitterness with which his enemies 
attacked him, it was like fighting with wild 
beasts; and had he not possessed the greatest 
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tact, and found protection from the respectable 
and intelligent part of the community, he must 
long before have succumbed. It was only a few 
weeks after the date of the Epistle, that the 
worshippers of Diana broke out into an open 
riot against Paul, and obliged him to quit the 
city. 

“6 Verbatim from the LXX. So in Herodot. 
ii, 78: mivé te kal réprev, éceat yap dmobavay 
TOLOUTOS. 

etl pbctpovew HOn xpijoO opirtat Kakai. 

An iambic verse which Tertullian turns into a 
loose iambic verse thus: 
Bonos corrumpunt mores congressus mali. 

Tertull, ad Uxorem, i. 8, 
Clement of Alexandria calls it "IapBeiov + pa- 
yexoy, Strom, i. 14; and Socrates ascribes it to 
a tragedy of Euripides, Hist. Eccles. iii.15. But 
Jerome, Eusebius, Euthalius, and others attri- 
bute it to Menander, and refer it to his lost 
comedy of Thais, and Wetstein cites the following 
scholium : Mevavdpov rod KwpiKov youn év Oatd., 
Versio Syra posterior in margine schol. cod. 10. 
Possibly it may have been first composed by 
Euripides and copied from him by Menander. 

478 gabds nOeAnoev. In Eng. ver. “as it hath 
pleased him.” 

4 (Siov goua—not its own identical body, 
but an appropriate body or a body of the kind 
that properly belongs to it. 


3 F 
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is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is 
sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body; and so it is written, ‘The first man Adam was made a living soul’ 
Howbeit 
that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
The first man was of the earth, earthy ; the second 
As was the earthy, such are they also that 
are earthy; and as was the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly ; 
and as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
But this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
Behold, I 
tell **° you a mystery: we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed ; 
for this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. Bué when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, ‘Death is swallowed up in victory’ (Is. xxv. 8).**4 
‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?’ (Hos, xiii. 14).*° 
But thanks be 
There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 


“Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave order to the 
Upon the first day of the week**’ let 
every one of you lay by him in store, whatever he hath prospered, that there 
And when I am present, whomsoever ye shall 
accredit*** by your letters, them will I send to carry *° your liberality unto 
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43 
44 
45 
46 (Gen. ii. 7);*° the last Adam** was made a quickening spirit. 
47 
that which is spiritual. 
48 man was the Lord* from heaven. 
49 
50 
the heavenly. 
51 the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56,57 The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the Law. 
58 to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
the work of the Lord, knowing that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
Cu, XVI. 
2 churches of Galatia,**® even so do ye. 
3 be no gatherings when I come. 
4 


Jerusalem; and if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with me. 


40 eyevero 6 patos dvOpwmos ’Addp eis uynv 
(aoav. In the LXX. the words are, Eyévero 6 
awOpwros eis Wuxnv COoar. 

*! T.e. Christ, the head of the spiritual man, as 
Adam was of the natural man. 

“ The words 6 Kvpws are omitted by Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, and Alford. 

* heyo. In Eng. ver. “shew.” 

** karendOn 6 Odvaros els vikos. In the LXX. 
the sense only appears: karémtev 6 Odvaros ixxicas, 
kai madwy adeihe Kiptos 6 Oeds wav Sdkpvov amd 
mavtos mpootwrov, &c. Neither does the citation 
agree with the present Hebrew text, but it does 


with the version of Theodotion. 

485 TIov gov, Oavare, TO KevTpov; Tod cov, Gdn, TO 
vikos; In the LXX. the words are, [od 7 dikn cov, 
Odvare ; Tod TO KevTpoV Gov, Ady ; 

486 See remarks ante, p. 312. 

487 Why the first day of the week? Because 
Sunday, as the day of the resurrection, was 
already kept holy, as it has been ever since. 
The Gentiles, of course, observed the Sunday, 
but the Jewish Christians for some time observed 
both Saturday and Sunday. 

#88 Soxyudonte. In Eng. ver. “approve.” 


489 Greveyxew. In Eng. ver. “to bring.” 
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5 
6 
7 
8, 9 
10 
11 


12 


13, 14 


15 


“Now I will come unto you when I shall have passed through Macedonia 

(for I do pass through Macedonia),**® and it may be that I will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, that ye may forward me whithersoever I go; for I will not 
see you now by the way ;*’ but I hope to tarry a while with you, if the 
Lord permit ; but I shall tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost,” for a great door 
and effectual hath been opened unto me, and there are many adversaries. 
*° see that he be with you without fear, for he 
worketh the work of the Lord, even as I; let no man, therefore, despise 
him,*** but forward him in peace, that he may come unto me, for I look for 
him with the brethren.‘ 

“ But as touching our brother Apollos, I greatly wrged**® him to come unto 
you with the brethren, but his will was not at all to come now ;**7 but he will 
come when he shall have convenient time. 


“Now if Timothy come, 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. Let.all 
your things be done én love. 

“‘ Now I beseech you, brethren (ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is 
the first fruits of Achaia, and that they have se¢ themselves to the ministry of 
the saints), that ye submit yourselves unto such, and to every one that worketh 
with us, and laboureth. Bué I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and 
Fortunatus and Achaicus,** for they have supplied that which was lacking 
on your part; for they have refreshed my spirit and yours;*” therefore, 


acknowledge ye them that are such. 


“The churches*”’ of Asia salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you much 
in the Lord, with the church that is in their house.°” 


All the brethren 


40 See remarks ante, pp. 362, 371. 

41 ey gapdd@—i.e. en passant, or en route. 

42 The Apostle was writing at the Passover, 
or Easter. 

43 See ante, pp. 365, 369, 371. 

4 Timothy at this time was a very young 
man, and of delicate health. 1 Tim. iv. 12; v. 23. 

49 According to Acts xix. 22, Paul sent “ two 
of those who ministered unto him, viz. Timothy 
and Erastus;’ but though these were the two 
envoys regularly commissioned, other brethren 
may have accompanied them. 

496 crapexddeoa. In Eng. ver. “ desired.” 
vov. In Eng. ver. “ at this time.” 

48 The names Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus in yer. 17 seem equivalent to “ the 
house of Stephanas” in ver. 15. We should 
therefore surmise that Stephanas was the father 
of Fortunatus and Achaicus. Stephanas had 
been baptized by Paul himself (1 Cor. i. 16), and 
was the firstfruits of Achaia (1 Cor. xvi. 15). 
Fortunatus after the death of Paul was sent by 


497 


the Corinthian church to the Romans, and 
brought back with him the letter of Clemens 
Romanus, which is still extant. 

499 Tt is not clear what is meant, but as the 
house of Stephanas was said ver. 15 to have 
“addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints,” i.e. to their relief, and as they are now 
said to have refreshed Paul's spirit as well as 
that of the Corinthians, it is probable that Paul, 
though he would receive no pay from the Corin- 
thian church as such (2 Cor. xi. 9), yet was now 
assisted by Stephanas and his sons individually. 

500 Paul had been three year's at Ephesus, and 
during that time not only had a church been 
established in the mother city, but by the instru- 
mentality of the Apostle’s followers, though with- 
out his personal ministry, various branches had 
grown up in the neighbouring cities, as at 
Colossee, Laodicea, Hierapolis, &c. 

501 Divine service, therefore, was performed in 
the house of Aquila. 


3 F 2 
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21 salute® you. Salute ye one another with a holy kiss. The salutation by the 
22 hand of me, Paul. If any one love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
23 Anathema Maran-atha.°* 
24 you. My rove®” BE WITH YoU ALL IN Curist Jusus.”°* 

This letter was delivered to Titus with many instructions as to his course of 


THe GRACE OF ouR Lorp Jesus CHRIST BE WITH 


conduct in regulating the Corinthian church, and more particularly with the parting 
charge both to himself and Trophimus on no account to receive any money at the 
hands of the Corinthians. 
some handle to impeach his character, and Paul was equally on the alert to guard 
himself and his followers from the imputation of interested motives. That a Christian 
minister should so punctiliously refuse any reward or gratuity from the Corinthian 


The Apostle had many enemies anxiously watching for 


church might almost appear harsh and unkind, but it was not want of love towards 
them, but a necessity laid upon him from the machinations of a malignant faction. 
Hear what the Apostle afterwards says of himself, and Titus, and Trophimus, in this 
respect: “For what is it wherein you were inferior to other churches, except it be 
that I myself was not burdensome to you? Forgive me this wrong. Behold, the third 
time I am ready to come to you, and I will not be burdensome to you, for I seek not 
yours, but you: for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents 
for the children; and I will very gladly spend and be spent for you, though the more 
abundantly I love you, the less I be loved. But granted, that I did not burden you, 
nevertheless, being crafty, I caught you with guile! Did I make a gain of you by any 
of them whom I sent unto you? I desired Titus, and with him I sent a brother. Did 
Titus make a gain of you? walk we not in the same spirit, walk we not in the same 
steps 277507 

Titus and Trophimus set sail from Ephesus to Corinth about the Passover of a.p. 57, 
and were accompanied by Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus.°°° The brethren who 
still remained with Paul were Apollos,°*® Aquila and Priscilla,°’® Gaius, Aristarchus,* 
and probably Tychicus. With the aid of this faithful band, Paul continued his 


5? aonagovra. In Eng. ver.“ greet.” closing words in Paul’s own hand, see ante, p. 


503 See ante. 

of « Anathema’ is Greck, and signifies an offer- 
ing, or victim, or one devoted to destruction. 
Maranatha is Syriac, and compounded of the 
Words Maran, ‘the Lord, and atha, ‘ cometh ’— 
mnsx yw. As ‘anathema’ and ‘Maranatha’ are 
in different languages, they ought perhaps to be 
kept separate in the translation; thus, ‘If any 
one love not the Lord Jesus, regard that man as 
a castaway. The Lord cometh and will judge 
such.’ See Wordsworth. 

5 «T yegard you all with love, though I have 
spoken to you with severity, and have ever 
threatened the rod.’ 

°° As to the authentication of the letter by the 


187. The textus receptus closes with the word 
‘Amen,’ but Griesbach inclines to the omission 
of it. Lachmann regards it as doubtful, Alford 
brackets it, and Tischendorf positively rejects it. 
As the same word at the end of the Second 
Epistle is repudiated by all the critics, it has 
probably been added without authority at the 
end of the First Epistle. 

507.2 Cor. xii. 13-18. 

508 This may be inferred from their not send- 
ing any salutation to the Corinthian church, and 
from the Apostle’s directions to treat them with 
all due respect. 

508" | Coraxvi. 12, 


510 ] Cor. xvi. 19. 51 Acts xix. 29. 
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labours at Ephesus; but such was his anxiety for the welfare of the Corinthian 
church, that “he had no rest in his spirit,” until he knew the result of Titus’s 
mission.”'? The letter which he had written was couched in terms of severity, “What 
will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod?”°'* and not knowing how it would be 
received, whether it would bring them into contrition, or would only alienate their 
affections, he had secret misgivings as to the propriety of the step he had taken, as 
he afterwards confessed to them, “Though I made you sorry with a letter, I do not 
repent, though I was ready to repent.” °™ 

One reason assigned by the Apostle to the Corinthians for his intended stay at 
Ephesus from Passover to Pentecost was, that “a great door and effectual was opened 
unto him, and there were many enemies.”°! In these words he seems to allude to 
some extraordinary opportunity of extending the Gospel, and perhaps he had in 
view the celebration of the famous "E¢éova,*’ or Ephesian games, which were now 
approaching, and would of course bring together a vast concourse of people from all 
quarters. About the time of the Passover commenced the month Artemisius,®!” or 
the month of Diana, so called from the annual festival of the goddess observed at that 
period throughout Greece and Asia.°* Originally at Ephesus, certain days only of 
the month had been devoted to the service of the goddess, but eventually a decree 
was passed that the entire month should be kept sacred. It is remarkable that this 
decree has descended to modern times. It was found by Chandler, on a slab of white 
marble, near the aqueduct, having probably been removed from the temple with other 
materials for the construction of the new work. The preamble of the decree cannot 
fail to remind the reader of the recorder’s speech in the theatre, “Ye men of 
Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians is 
a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter ?”*"® Who can say that the recorder who addressed the populace in the time 
of Paul did not himself draw the act? The decree ran as follows :°”*— 

“To rae Epnestan Diana. Forasmuch as it is notorious that not only among the 


StS COKe MeL. Hell. Append. ‘Macedonian Months.’ And so at 


SBE Ooraive al. 

of 2 Cor. vii. 8. 

BM INCorexying. 

16 "Apréwbos “Apreuiova kai “Edeowa. Julius 
Pollux, i.1. “Edéoua’ dyov ev “Edécw eniaris. 
Hesych. 

‘7 Tdeler makes Artemisius in the Ephesian 
calendar correspond to April, Idel. Handb. i. 
419; and according to Galen, ix. 80-9 p, Comm. in 
lib. i. Epim. Hippoc., the month Artemisius com- 
menced at Pergamus at the vernal equinox, and 
therefore answered to April. But at Antioch it 
corresponded to May. év r@ Mai, r@ Kal Apre- 
puoi pyvi. Malala, lib, xii, See Clinton’s Fasti 


Smyrna, for Xanthicus was the month next pre- 
ceding Artemisius, and the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, which was in Xanthicus, is placed mpo érra 
Kakavdév Maiwv, Martyr. Polycarp. c. 21, which 
would make Artemisius May. And see note “ 
post. 

518 Diana was worshipped in three characters, 
viz. as Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Hecate in Hades. 

519 Acts xix. 35. 

®20 The translation is by Chandler, but with 
corrections. See the original in Boeckh, Corp. 
Inserip. No. 2954. 
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Ephesians, but also everywhere among the Greek nations, temples are consecrated to 
her, and sacred precincts, and that she hath images and hath altars dedicated to her 
on account of her plain manifestations of herself, and that, besides, the greatest token 
of the veneration paid her, a month is called after her name, by us Artemision, by 
the Macedonians*”' and other Greek nations and their cities, Artemisius, in which 
month general gatherings and hieromenia are celebrated, and more especially in our 
own city, the nurse of its own, the Ephesian goddess,—Now the people of Ephesus 
deeming it proper that the whole month called by her name should be sacred and 
set apart to the goddess, have resolved by this decree that the observation of it by 
them be altered. Therefore it is enacted, that the whole month Artemision in all 
the days of it shall be holy, and that throughout the month there shall be a continued 
celebration of feasts and the Artemisian festival and the hieromenia, seeing that the 
entire month is sacred to the goddess; for from this improvement in her worship 
our city shall receive additional lustre and enjoy perpetual prosperity.” 

Thus the whole month was one unbroken scene of festivity. There were pro- 
cessions, supplications and sacrifices in the temple, scenic representations in the 
theatre, athletic exercises and beast-fights in the stadium, and horse-races in the 
hippodrome without the walls. Besides these varied entertainments, the festival also 
answered another purpose. Ephesus was the great mart or mercantile resort of Asia, 
and the annual féte of Diana was, in fact, a fair to which buyers and sellers flocked 
together from all quarters for the interchange of their commodities. Thus religion, 
business and pleasure all conspired to draw multitudes to the capital, and a strange 
medley was thus congregated of Jews and Greeks, priests and buffoons, merchants 
22 The expenses of the 
games were defrayed either wholly, or nearly so, by the ten Asiarchs, and these 
superintended the preparations, regulated the order in which the exhibitions should 
take place, and arranged the other details. 


and jockeys, musicians and magicians, conjurors and quacks. 


During the revels there appeared upon the scene certain mock personages too 
curious to be passed over in silence. The gods themselves were represented, and 
those who personated them received during the festival the honours usually paid to 
the divinities. In the games at Antioch, in honour of Jupiter (which those at Ephesus, 
in honour of Diana, no doubt, resembled *’*), there were three characters. First was 
the Alytarch, the mock Jupiter, or May King, who was appointed by the emperor or 


his representative; next, the Grammateus, the mock Apollo, recorder or secretary ; 


"1 Observe that the Ephesian month Artemi- 


52 nv Oe ths Apréuidos tepopnvia Kal peOvdvrey 


sion is here compared with the Macedonian 
month Artemisius. But according to Ideler, the 
Macedonian month Xanthicus, which preceded 
Artemisius, began on the 23rd of March (Idel. 
i, 898), and therefore most nearly corresponded 
with April; and if so, Artemisius would cor- 
respond most nearly with May. 


mavra peota, Bote Kal Ov Odys vuKTos THY ayopay 
dmacav kateixe TANOos avOpareov. Achill. Tat. 
lib. vi. 

523 Probably at Ephesus, as at Patree, a damsel 
personated the goddess Diana. See Pausan. vii. 


Lee 
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and lastly, the Amphithales, the mock Mercury, or minister. An ancient author has 
given a graphic account of these fooleries, and from this incidental notice is gained a 
clearer insight into the Pagan doings at their festivals than from many a learned 
treatise. “At Antioch,” says Malala, citing Domninus, “ Aphronius was Alytarch, by 
the appointment of the emperor, an ex-prefect and a citizen of Antioch, who, having 
put on the dress of the Alytarch, was by day honoured and adored as Jupiter himself, 
and during the games he did not return home or recline on a bed, but slept upon the 
ground, in the open air, on the stones and clean rugs and a rush-mat. But he wore 
a robe glittering with gold, white as snow, and a crown of carbuncles and _ pearls, 
and other precious stones, and he held a wand of ivory, and wore white sandals on 
his feet, &e. 

“But the Grammateus, being the first who was elected by the senate and the people, 
He also 
wore a white robe and a crown, all of gold, after the pattern of laurel leaves, whom 
they honoured and adored as Apollo. 

“But the same senate and the people next elected as Amphithales one Casius 
Illustrius by name, who, in like manner, wore a white robe, all of silk, and a crown 


was one Pompeianus Questor by name, of the family of a Roman senator. 


woven of laurel leaves, and at his breast a pectoral of gold, which Amphithales they 
honoured and adored as Mercury.” *** 

It has been thought by some that the Grammateus, or recorder, here mentioned, 
was the same official who harangued in the theatre at Ephesus; and certainly as the 
Grammateus was the first elected by the senate and people, and was therefore the 
most popular man of the day, he might very properly, from his influence with the 
multitude, have stepped forward to appease the tumult; but as at Ephesus, and in 
other Asiatic cities, the chief magistrate had also the title of recorder, the rebuke in 
the theatre, accompanied with an authoritative dismissal of the assembly, is with 
more probability ascribed to the latter personage.° 
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"Audidadyy, dvdpare Kaovov “IAdoverpioy, Popovyra 
aoavtas gTohjy aompov ohoonpiKdy, Kal orédavoy 
TeTeypevov ard Sapvivay piddov, Kal ev TO péow 
otnOdpioy xpucovy €xov Tov Ala’ 6vrwa ’AwdiBadijyv 
eri@v Kal mpooekvvouy ws Tov ‘Eppnyv. Malala 
(citing Domninus), lib. xii. 

5¢4a Another ancient author describes the pro- 
cession to the temple :—* They were celebrating 
the municipal festival of Diana. From the city 
to the temple was a distance of seven stades 
{nearly a mile], and all the virgins of the place, 
of about fourteen years of age, magnificently 
attired, and the youth, of about sixteen, must 
needs march in procession,” &c. Xenoph. Ephe- 
siacus, i. 
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Such were the scenes that were enacted at Ephesus while Titus was on his 
way to Corinth, in the interval between the Passover and Pentecost, a.v. 57. Such 
was “the door that was opened” to Paul, and he laboured incessantly to avail 
himself of the opportunity, by scattering the seeds of the Gospel over the vast 
field that lay before him. We can picture to ourselyes how, night and day, he was 
either gaining his livelihood by making tents for the assembled multitudes, or was 
expounding the doctrines of revealed religion in the school of Tyrannus, or the house 
of Aquila. His zeal at length roused his enemies to action, and brought his life 
It must be obvious to all, that no inconsiderable proportion of the 
Ephesian population was interested, directly or indirectly, in supporting the worship 
of Diana. Some supplied the sacrifices, some the sacred robes, some “the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal,” and some were engaged in the repairs or garniture of 
the temple. Amongst others, the silversmiths carried on a lucrative trade by the 
manufacture of silver shrines of Diana,°” i.e. small models of the temple, containing 
the image of the goddess.°”° 


into jeopardy. 


These had hitherto been eagerly purchased—more 
particularly at the great fair of Ephesus—by some as amulets to protect the wearer 
from malignant influences, and by others to carry home for the gratification of their 
families as an exquisitely wrought representation of one of the wonders of the world. 
Medallions also were struck, exhibiting the temple and image of the goddess, some of 
A noted silversmith of 
the day was one Demetrius, who, by the manufacture of these silver shrines, had 


which may still be found in the cabinets of the curious. 


made large profits himself and afforded employment to a multitude of workmen. But 
now that Paul had been nearly three years at Ephesus, the effects of the Gospel 
were severely felt, not only in the city itself, but throughout all Asia. The worship 
of the goddess Diana was evidently on the decline, and the sale of the silver shrines 
was sensibly diminishing. Demetrius had expected an abundant harvest, at least 
during the Fair, but he could scarcely find a purchaser. 

It was towards the close of the sacred month that Demetrius, disappointed of his 
anticipated gains, and stung with rage against Paul as the cause of this injury to 
his trade, called a meeting of his own workmen, and of others who pursued a similar 
occupation—all, in short, whose interests, like his own, were at stake, and thus 


29 Aprewdos, Acts xix. 24, a name of Diana as 
the Goddess of Health, from aprepjs, ‘sanus, 
‘ incolumis.’ 

25 yaovs dpyvpods. Acts xix. 24, So, Asclepi- 
ades philosophus. . . . dew ccelestis argenteum 
breve figmentum quocunque ibat secum solitus 
efferre. Ammian. Marcell. xxiii. 18. Cf. also the 
passages following: éreuyav xpucots vaovs rots 
apoOpipacr. Diod, Sic. xx. 14. vaods ypuaods dvo. 
Diod. Sic. i. 15. veds “Hpas Bpayds emi tpamétns 
TWos mpos avarohay tOpipevos. Dion Cass. XXXix. 
20. These little shrines were carried about by 


the heathen in their travels, and were set up in 
their houses, and as Diana of the Ephesians was 
everywhere worshipped, these shrines were every- 
where to be found. 

It is scarcely worth while to mention the fan- 
ciful theory of some, that Demetrius, described 
aS dpyvpokorros, was the moneyer or mint-master, 
and that by the vaots dpyupots “Apréuidos we are 
to understand pieces of money so called because 
they were stamped with a representation of the 
Temple of Diana. See Kuinoel, Acts xix. 24. 
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addressed them: “Sirs! ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. Moreover 
ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying, that they are no gods, which are 
made with hands; so that not only this our craft is in danger to be set at nought, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be despised, and her 
magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.”*”’ 
This harangue was responded to by a shout, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The 
illiterate artisans, soured by reduced wages or want of employment, were roused into 
a state of phrensy, and full of rage they sallied forth into the streets to wreak 
vengeance on the object of their blind fury, The living mass rolled along, and the 
thousands of idlers, whom the games had attracted to Ephesus, swelled their 
numbers at every step, and the whole city was soon in a state of confusion. The 
rioters at Thessalonica had rushed to the house of Jason to drag forth Paul, who 
was lis inmate, and now the mob of Ephesus made for the house of Aquila, with 
whom Paul was lodging. They missed their prey; but as Paul tells us that Aquila 
and Priscilla “had for his life laid down their own necks,”*** it is likely that these 
faithful friends, in shielding the Apostle, brought themselves into the most imminent 
peril. The mob, though baffled of their principal aim, seized on Gaius and Arist- 
archus, two of Paul’s associates, and dragged them away as criminals. A ery was 
raised, “ To the theatre!” and ina moment the torrent poured in that direction.°” 
Here was wont to meet the Assembly, before whom were brought charges of 
impiety,°*? and such was the accusation against the two prisoners, who were to be 
allowed a mock trial, and then be led to execution. In a few minutes the theatre, 
vast as it was, was crowded with a dense multitude, and a scene that defies all 
description followed. Some shouted one thing and some another, for “ the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together.” The Asiarchs, who, during the 
games exercised high authority, and the recorder of the city who, in a lawful 
assembly, was president, found their way into the theatre, but the storm was for the 
present too violent to be controlled. 

Where, meanwhile, was Paul? Possessed of courage amounting almost to rash- 
ness, and goaded by the reflection that two of his followers were to be martyred in 
his stead, he was for hastening to the theatre and making his defence; but the 
disciples took a calmer view, and would not suffer him. Fortunately also the 


27 Acts xix. 25-97. That the Ephesian Diana of large assemblages amongst the Greeks, is evi- 
was universally worshipped is remarkably con- dent from numerous passages. Legati a senatu 


firmed by Pausanias. “Edeciay d€ "Aprepw roXets 
re vomicovew at macat kai cvdpes idia Bedv padiora 
dtyovow ev Tye.” atria dé, enor Soxeiv, early, x.t.d. 
And he proceeds to assign the causes. Pausan. 
Messen. iv. 31, 8. 

528 Rom. Xvi. 4. 

28 That the theatre was the great rendezvous 
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in theatrum, (ut est consuetudo Greecize,) intro- 
ducti, legationem, quibus acceperant verbis, per- 
egerunt. Val. Max. ii. 2, 5. See Pausan. vi. 5, 2; 
Jul. Frontin. iii. 2, 6; Tac. Hist. ii. 80; Jos. Bell. 
vii. 3,8. Many other citations to the like effect 
will be found in Kuinoel, Acts xix. 29. 

50 As in the case of Alcibiades at Athens. 
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Asiarchs, who, as men of education, and actuated by proper feelings, had learnt to 
appreciate Paul’s character, and were anxious to protect him from popular persecu- 
tion, sent a messenger to him privately, and strictly charged him not to adventure 
himself into the theatre. 

The Jews, the fellow-countrymen but bitter and constant enemies of Paul, and 
ever ready to drive home a blow directed by any hand against him, encouraged 
the outbreak, and thrust themselves into the theatre; but from the eries and 
imprecations that were heard amid the general din, it was evident that in the 
opinion of the people, Jews and Christians, who both worshipped one God, were 
involved in the same criminality. So false an impression, as the Jews deemed it, 
they would fain remove by an explanation of the real state of the case. There was 
amongst them one Alexander; the same probably who was afterwards the mischievous 
antagonist of the Apostle at Rome, and of whom he writes, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith hath laid many evil things to my charge (the Lord reward him according to 
his works), of whom be thou ware also, for he hath greatly withstood our words.” ** 
As a coppersmith he was connected in trade with Demetrius, and so may have been 
thought by the Jews to have some influence with the leaders of the multitude, and 
from his “ greatly withstanding the words” of Paul, we may collect that he was 
a fluent speaker. The Jews, therefore, singled him out as a fit instrument for their 
purpose, and urged him by persuasion and reproaches to advocate their cause. It 
was not the most agreeable task, and he was somewhat loth to undertake it, but 
encouraged by his friends, and bearing a hearty illwill to the Apostle, he at last 
stood forth, and beckoned with his hand for silence. No sooner, from his physio- 
enomy and accent was he recognized to be a Jew, than the people were thrown into 
a fresh ferment, and one universal shout rent the air, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” °°? Those who have witnessed the extraordinary pertinacity of a vast 
concourse in sustaining a favourite watchword under great political or other excite- 
ment, will feel no difficulty in believing the statement, that for the space of two 
hours the theatre rang only with the ery, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
Nature at last became exhausted, and after a long day’s violence and indulgence 


of the fiercest passions, their spirits began to flag. 


12 Tim. iv. 14, 15. Meyer argues that 
Alexander was a Christian, and that the Jews 
pushed him forward as a victim to the wrath of 
the multitude, but the argument used by him, 
viz. that the words 7@edev [| Alexander] drodoyet- 

~@6a show that he was one of those who were 
accused, does not convince, as the Jews might 
equally wish to clear themselves from the impu- 
tation of being Christians-for the Jews were 
often confounded with the Christians—and that 
they had incurred the general odium is evident 
from the uproar that arose when the people dis- 


covered Gru Lovdaids éo7t. Acts xix. 34. Wieseler 
also (Chronol. Apost. 55) thinks from the word 
dvodoyeicOa (Acts xix. 33) that Alexander as 
well as Caius and Aristarchus was a Christian 
and intended to plead their apology, and that 
the Jews were present in the theatre as the 
enemies of Christianity, the subject of the up- 
roar. But Wieseler’s arguments in this case do 
not carry weight. 

82 So at Smyrna the shout was “Great is 
Zsculapius !” Aristides cited by F. M. (F. 
Martin). 
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Now was the time for some graye person of acknowledged rank and character, and 
popular manners and address, to cast oil upon the waters, and tranquillize the storm. 
Such was the Recorder of Ephesus, the legitimate president of the assembly, and as 
such entitled to respectful attention. Having somewhat calmed the disorder, he 
with great adroitness expostulated with them on the day’s proceeding—that the 
honour of the goddess was beyond all question, for were they not at that moment 
celebrating her festival ?°** —that they ought to “do nothing rashly,” that is, not to 
take the lives of two innocent men as criminals without proof—that their prisoners 
were neither guilty of sacrilege, nor of blasphemy against the goddess—that if 
Demetrius and his company had any private complaint to make, the law courts were 


533 yewxdpov ovcay, Acts xix. 35. This expres- 
sion of Luke, that Ephesus was vewkdpos of Diana, 
is remarkable. The riot of Demetrius occurred 
in the reign of Nero, and the term vewxépos 
appears for the first time on the coins of Ephe- 
sus under Nero. See Eckhel, ii. 520 (fig. 179). 


Fig. 179.—Cown of Nero. From J. Y. Akerman. 

Obv. Head of Nero, with the legend Nepwv Kavoap (Nero Cesar). 
—Rev, Temple of Diana, with the legend Ed. AcywoxAn. AoviodAa. 
Av@uratw. Newxopwy (Of the Ephesians Neocori. Aichmocles 
Aviola Proconsul). 


The word vewxédpos signifies the person charged 
with the conduct of worship, and answers in some 
degree to our ‘ sacrist’ or ‘warden.’ Ephesus 
above all other cities claimed the honour of re- 
gulating the worship of Diana, and was there- 
fore called the Sacrist or Warden of Diana. 

But Ephesus was not only veaxdpos of Diana, 
but was often, from this period forward, desig- 
nated vewxdpos in quite a different sense, viz. as 
having been allowed the privilege (which con- 
ferred important rights) of erecting a temple to 
the reigning Emperor as deus presens, and 
celebrating games in his honour. The use of 
veoxdpos in the latter sense originated in the time 
of Nero, and until the last of the Twelve Czesars 
was restricted to Ephesus, but was afterwards 
extended to other cities. The privilege was 
granted by a decree of the senate. 

In a coin of Caracalla and Geta (fig. 180) we 
find the vewxdpos of the Emperors and vewkdpos 
*ApréucSos combined. Thus on the obverse we 


have Neo. “Hw (the new suns, viz. Caracalla 
and Geta), and on the reverse E¢eotwy rpis veo- 
kop@v Kat Tns Aprepidos (Of the Ephesians thrice 
Neocori and of Diana). Hckhel, ii. 520. 


Fig. 180.— Reverse of acoin, From Calmet. 


Ephesus attained the distinction of being vew- 
xdpos to the Emperor no less than four times (fig. 
181)—the only city that could make this boast. 
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Fig. 181.—Reverse of a com. From Calmet, With legend 
Edecwwv A. Newkopwv. H apwrn macwv car peyrorn (Of the 
Kphesians four times Neocori. ‘The first and greatest of all). In 
another coin is the legend Edeowwy povwy teTpakis vewkopwv 
(Of the Ephesians. The only Neocori for the fourth time), Eckhel, 
ij. 520. The four temples on the engraved coin represent ap- 
parently the temples erected in honour of the four emperors, Whose — 
images are seen within the temples. 


Tt has been much disputed whether the in- 
scriptions vewkdpos, dis, tpis, rerpaxis indicate 
that Ephesus had been honoured by so many 
different Emperors, or so many times by one 
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open; but if the public interests were inyoived, there was the Assembly which sat at 
stated periods, or might be lawfully convened—that their present doings amounted 
to a breach of the peace, an offence severely punishable by the Roman law.*** “ Men 
of Ephesus!” he said, ‘‘ what man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the 


535 


Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess, Diana,” and of the image which 
fell down from Jupiter ?°° Seeing, then, that these things cannot be spoken against, 
ye ought to be quiet and to do nothing rashly; for ye have brought hither these 
men, which are neither guilty of sacrilege, nor yet blasphemers of your goddess. 


Wherefore, if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with him, have a matter 


against any man, there are assizes®*’ and there are proconsuls ;°** let them implead 


Emperor. There are difficulties in the way of 
each theory. The reader will find the subject 
discussed in the Académie des Inscriptions, and 
more particularly in vol. ii. p. 407 of that work. 

Legis Julie de vi privata crimen commit- 

titur, cum ccetum aliquis et concursum fecisse 
dicitur, quo minus quis in jus produceretur. 
Dig. xlviii. 7, 4. And, Qui ccetum et concursum 
fecerit, capitale sit. Seneca, Coutrov. iii. 8. Qui 
cetum et concursum fecerit, capite puniatur, 
Sulp. Victor. Instit. Orat., cited by Wetstein, 
Acts xix. 40. And the advice of Mecenas to 
Augustus was, mparov pev of Shoe pyre Kvptol 
Twos €oTwcav, pyre es EkKKANOLaY ToTapdTay 
Dion, lii. 80. 
So ‘Opie re thy warpiov piv Pedy Thy peyadny 
"Edeciov “Apreww, Xenoph. Eph. i.; and Tis 
peyddns Oeds “Apréeuidos mpd méews, Inscription 
at Ephesus, Boeckh, 2963; and 7 d€”Aprepus 7 
peyadn Oeds. Achilles Tat. lib. viii. 

85 rov Avomerods. Acts xix. 85. It was a 
common notion among the heathen that their 
most sacred images had fallen from heaven. 
oyun d€ es advo [Minerva at Athens] ¢yee recety 
&k Tov ovpavod. Pausan. Attic. i. 26, 7. 
pev 70 ttyadpa [Cybele of Pessinus] dcomeres, ws 
Herodian, i. 11. See other passages 
cited by Kuinoel, Acts xix. 35; Wetstein, ib.; 
Appian, Mithrid. liii. According to Pausanias 
in one place, the Ephesian image was first set up 
by the Amazons: npny ro dya\wa €xovow idpio- 
Pausan. Messen. iv. 31, 6. But after- 
wards he expresses an opinion that the Ephesian 
Diana was of greater antiquity. Pausan. Eliac. 
vii. 2,4. And see Plin. N. H. xvi. 79. 

*T ayopaio. [ypéepa] cyovra. Acts xix. 88. 
This expression is illustrated by Strabo, who 
speaking of proconsular “Asia, writes that rovs 
“Pa@jalovs pu Kara ida Stedetv adtovs, GAN Eerepov 


poiragwcar. 
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“4 ‘ ‘ ! > i ‘ > , 
tporov Siarakar Tas Stoiknorers, ev ais Tas dyopaious 


movovyrar Kal Tas Otkavodocias. Strabo, xiii. 4 (p. 
156, Tauchnitz). See Kuinoel, Acts xix, 38. 

"38 dyOvmarot eiow. Acts xix. 88. The ex- 
pression is very striking, as Asia was ordinarily 
governed by one proconsul; and yet Luke is so 
exact and accurate, that there must have existed 
some ground for substituting the plural for the 
singular number. In a.p. 54, when Paul arrived 
at Ephesus, Junius Silanus was proconsul, but 
he was poisoned at the instance of Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, by P. Celer,a Roman knight, 
and Helius, an imperial freedman, the two pro- 
curators of Asia (Tac. Ann. xii. 1), and it would 
seem that the reward for their villany was the 
joint proconsulship. It is certain that Celer 
(and no doubt Helius also) remained at Ephesus 
during the whole or nearly the whole period of 
Paul’s sojourn there (a.p. 54-57), for on Celer’s 
return he was accused by the provincials, and 
this was at the close of a.p. 57 (Tac. Ann, xiii. 
33), and we do not hear of Helius at Rome until 
long after, viz. in A.D. 66. Dion, Ixiii. 12; Suet. 
Nero, 28. If Celer and Helius were not pro- 
consuls during Paul’s ministry at Ephesus, who 
could have filled the office ? for there is no trace 
jn history of any other proconsul. The only 
names that can be suggested are Suilius and 
Aviola, but though Suilius was some time pro- 
consul, yet in A.D. 58 his proconsulship had been 
almost forgotten, and was raked up as an old 
story to multiply the charges against him: 
repertique accusatores ‘direptos socios’ cum 
Suilius Asiam regeret. Tac. Ann. xiii.43. The 
name of Aviola as proconsul of Asia is found on 
coins only in connection with the head of Nero 
or Poppeea or Messalina. Nepov Kavrap + Atypoxdy 
AovAda AvOurato. Ed. vewxopov, and again 
Mecoadwa + Aovioka Mn... AcyuoxAn Ede. and 
again Nepev Iommaa + Aovioha AvOurata Atxpo 
... Ede. Eckhel, ii, 519. The head of Nero 
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one another. But if ye enquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be 
determined in the regular assembly ;5°* for we are in danger to be called in question 
for this day’s uproar, there being no cause whereby we may give an account of this 
concourse.” **” With these words the Recorder, as if he had presided in a con- 
stitutional meeting, and with an air of authority, declared the assembly to be 
dissolved. The gentle rebuke had its effect. 


gradually the multitude melted away to their homes; and Ephesus was once more 


Reason and reflection returned, and 


in a state of comparative repose. 

We have seen that the Recorder and Asiarchs were present; but where were the 
Proconsuls? Where was the strong arm of the law to put down the riot? It has 
been mentioned that A¥lius and Celer, the imperial Procurators, had recently 
Their 
crime had not escaped detection,’ and with this stigma upon them they may not 


assassinated Junius Silanus, the Proconsul, and had succeeded to his office. 


have possessed the hardihood to present themselves in public at the Ephesian games, 
or perhaps had proceeded on their annual circuit to some distant part of the province, 
or were absent from other accidental circumstances.*” 

The short narrative by St. Luke of the occurrences at Ephesus has furnished only 
a few particulars; but enough has been said to show that Paul was exposed to the 
utmost danger. Aquila and Priscilla had laid down their own necks for him,—-the 
whole city was in confusion—Paul, in the distraction of the moment, would have 
rushed into the theatre—the disciples laid constraint upon him—the Asiarchs sent 
him a message. The Apostle escaped with his life; but the scene of violence and the 
abrupt determination of so successful a career caused him great distress of mind, 
from which he did not recover for many weeks, not, indeed, till Titus returned to 
him in Macedonia with the gratifying intelligence of the repentance of the Corinthian 
church, and their devotion to his cause. When shortly after that event he wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, his thoughts were still full of the tumult at 
Ephesus; and at the very opening of the letter, he particularly refers to it, and 
solemnly calls upon the Corinthians to offer a public thanksgiving to God for his 


would indicate only some time between A.D. 54— 
68, but the other names show that he held the 
proconsulship twice; once when Messalina was 
empress, and therefore not later than a.p. 48, the 
date of her death (Fasti Sacri, p. 287, No. 1717), 
and again when Poppa was empress, and there- 
fore not before the spring of a.p. 62, when Nero 
married Poppa. Fasti Sacri, p. 326, No. 1924. 

589 ey rh evvdu@ .exkAnoia. So Lucian, Deor. 
Concil. xiv.: éxkAnolas évvdpov ayoperns €8ddpun 
iorauévov. So Aristides speaks of the first meet- 
ing of a similar assembly at Smyrna on New 
Year’s Day: iorapévov rod érovs Kai yryvoperns 
éxkAnoias Ths mperys. Arist. Orat. xxvii. The 
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concourse in the theatre of Ephesus was not on 
one of the stated days, and would be considered a 
tumult. 

0 Acts xix. 85-40. 

1 Apertius quam ut celarent. 
paint Ae 

“2 The usual time for holding the assizes at 
Ephesus was about the middle of February 
[Sots PeBpovaplors Sixavodorodyri por ev “Eq:herw. 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 6, 7. This probably was the 
commencement of the legal year, and atter dis- 
patching the business at Ephesus, the proconsul 
proceeded to the other assize towns in order, as 
Smyrna, Ke. 


Tac. Ann. 


ay mt 
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deliverance. ‘We would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which 
came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch 
that we despaired even of life; nay, we had the sentence of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the dead; who delivered us 
from so great a death, and doth deliver; in whom we trust that he will yet deliver 
us; ye also helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons, thanks may be given by many on our behalf.” °° It was 
almost matter of course with'a Jew of that day upon being rescued from any 
imminent danger, to take the vow of a Nazarite, namely, for thirty days to let the 
hair grow, and abstain from wine, and at the expiration of that period to shear the 
head, and when next at Jerusalem to shave the head and offer the accustomed 
sacrifices. Paul had taken such a vow at Corinth, and had afterwards completed it 
at Jerusalem, and he now expressed in the same way his thankfulness to God for so 
great a deliverance, and we shall see that on reaching Jerusalem the following year 
he joined with four other Nazarites in paying the usual offerings. His abstinence on 
this occasion may have contributed somewhat to that depression of the animal spirits 
which so characterizes the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, written not long after. 


5489 Cor. 1. 6-11. 


Fig. 182.—An @dicula, or miniature shrine, of Cybele, in Wustration of the silver shrines of Diana of Ephesus. 
fy he above edicula was found at Athens, and is of terra-cutta, the more common material. From 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 
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